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LETTER  OF  TRANSMITTAL 


Department  op  the  Interior. 

t 1 

Bureau  of  Education, 
Washington,  D.  C.f  September  20 , 1916. 

Sir:  The  material  in  Volume  II  of  the  Report  on  Negro  Education,  transmitted 
herewith,  is  arranged  according  to  the  geographical  distribution  of  the  private  and 
higher  school^  for  colored  people.  The  facts  in  this  volume  have  been  obtained  through 
personal  visits  to  the  institutions  described,  from  the  reports  of  the  State  departments 
of  education,  and  from  the  United  States  census.  Throughout  the  study  the  Bureaq 
of  Education  has  received  the  hearty  cooperatioi^of  State  superintendents  and  local 
school  officers.  The  trustees  of  private  institutions,  ^heir  administrative  officers  and 
teachers,  have  also  rendered  every  possible  aid  to  the  representatives  of  the  bureau. 
I recommend  the  publication  of  this  section  of  the  report  as  a bulletin  of  the  Bureau 
of  Education. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

P.  P.  Claxton, 

Commissiotier. 


The  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
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NEGRO  EDUCATION. 

I.  METHODS  AND  SCOPE  OF  THE  STUDY. 

THE  NEED. 

Thoughtful  people  of  the  South  and  of  the  North,  white  and  colored,  have  long 
been  puzzled  as  to  the  merits  and  demerits  of  the  many  appeals  for  money  and  sym- 
pathy in  behalf  of  all  sorts-  and  conditions  of  institutions  for  the  improvement  of 
Negroes.  Letters  from  Southern  State  superintendents  of  education  and  urgent  re- 
quests for  knowledge  from , chambers  of  commerce  in  Northern  cities  emphasize  tEe 
need  of  a complete  survey  of  the  whole  field.  Over  $3,000,000  is  expended  annually  for 
colored  schools  by'-  denominational  and  private  educational  boards  and  by  individuals 
whose  knowledge  of  educational  conditions  is  necessarily  limited.  The  accumulation  of 
gifts  represents  a total  valuation  of  $28,496,946  in  plant  and  endowment. 

* The  schcrtHs  receiving  aid  range  all  the  way  from  institutions  of  the  highest  efficiency 
to  those  whose  work  is  of  no  value  or  whose  so-called  presidents  or  founders  deliberately 
play  upon  philanthropy  for  their  own  personal  gain.  Among  the  good  schools  are  some 
that  have  achieved  international  fame  for  pioneer  service  in  democratizing  education. 
Others — and  these  comprise  a majority  of  the  institutions — are  following  ttfc  traditional 
school  curriculum  with  too  exclusive  emphasis  upon  bookish  studies.  There  are  a 
number  o(  schools  whose  educational  results  do  nqt  merit  the  rat,  failure  being  due 
^ usual  Jy  to  poor  management,  inadequate  support,  or  unfortunate  location. 

While  actual  frauds  among  Negro  schools  are  few  in  number,  they  are  vpry  active 
in  their  appeals  to  the  public.  About  1907  a Negro  left  Brunswick,  Ga.,  to  raise,  money 
to  found  a “ Naval  and  Industrial  School  for  Colored  Youth.”  For  seven  years  he 
' * collected  money  throughout  the  Northern  States,  obtaining  letters  of  introduction  irom 

prominent  men,  until  he  was  convicted  in  1915  of  4 ‘larceny  by  false  pretense^.”  A still 
more  flagrant  case  is  that  of  * t{ie  “founder  and  president”  of  the  so-called  Latta  Uni- 
versity, in  Raleigh,  N.  C.  At  one  time  Latta  began  the  construction  of  a crude  frame 
school  building*  which  was  never  completed,  and  it  appeys  that  he  employed  on* 
teacher  and  had  a few  pupils.  In  1903,  long  after  all  school  work  had  been  abandoned, ' 
Latta  publ^hed,&* 400  page  book  in  which  he  declared  of  his  school:  “It  is  one  of  the 
largest  sch.iols  of  the  South  in  every  respect,  having  facilities  to  accommodate  more  than 
400  students.  We  have  33  buildings  on  the  campus.”  Another  ingenious  “principal 
and  founder”  who  had  been  soliciting  nujney  for  an  alleged  school  and  had  received 
large  sums  from  a philanthropic  Northern  woman  by^claiming  he4iad  the  endorsement 
of  two  prominent  Southern  women,  when  forced  to  make  good  his  as  to  these 
women,  concocted  the  story  that  they  had  gone  down  .with  the  Titanic.  The  shrewd 
character  of  these  solicitors  is  shown  in  the  selection  of  names  for  their  so-called  institu- 
tions. Most  of  them  realize  the  interest  of  white  donors  in  rural  and  educa- 

tion and  accordingly  make  large  use  of  these  terms.  Some  dMtiem,  knowing  the  strength 
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2.  NEGRO  EDUCATION 

of  the  religious  appeal,  seize  upon  titles  containing  <5uch  words  as  “Bible  school"  and 
religious  training.  Others  depends on  the  well-known  powers  of  such  titles  as  “tem- 
perance,” "orphanage,"  or  “rescue  home.”  Usually  a combination  of  these  terms  is 
used,  in  drder  to  secure  as  wide  a circle  of  appeal  s possible.  To  create  an  impression 
among  the  colored  people,  liberal  use  is  made  of  such  high-splinding  terms  as  “college" 
and  “university."  fc 

THE  SCOPE.  <*• 

The  scope  of  the  study  was  determined  by  the  extent  of  private  aid  contributed 
for  the  education  of  colored  people  and  by  the  important  position  which  the  private 
schools  hold  in  the  development  of  a people  peculiar^*  situated  in  the  social  and 
economic  life  of  the  Nation.  While  the  original  purpose^  the  study  was  the  evalua- 
tion of  the  private  schools,  it  was  decided  'to  include* TOP  Wlliiparatively  few  public 
institutions  offering  courses  above  the  elementary  grades.  The  investigation  compre- 
hends within  its  scope  the  following  groups,  largely  composed  of  the  same  schools: 

i All  private  schools  for  colored  people,  whether  elementary  or  higher. 

2.  All  schools  above  the  elementary  grades,  whether  public  or  private. 

The  number  of  schools  describe^  is  747,  of  which  625  are  private  schools,  28 
State  institutions,  67 ' public  high  schools,  and  27  county  training  schools.  'Of  the  83,679 
pupils  attending  the  private  schools,  70,564  are  elementary,  1 1,527  secondary, "and  1 ,588 
collegiate.  In  the  public  institutions  there  are  12,662  secondary  pupils  and  1,053  of 
college  grade.  There  are  also  43  special  institutions,  such  as  hospitals,  orphanages, 
and  reformatories,  with  some  educational  facilities.  The  public-school  system  has  been 
studied  only  as  a background  for  the  private  and  higher  institutions.  The  principal 
facts  reported  concerning  public  schools  are  the  teachers’  salaries  and  the  population 
of  elementary-school  age.  While  the  institutions  studied  differ  widely  in  the  quality 
of  work  and  in  their  emphasis  on  industrial  and  agricultural  training,  the  very  large 
majority  are  schools  of  elementary  and  secondary  grade.  The  colored  schools  are  not 
separable  into  distinct  groups  such  as  colleges,  industrial  schools,  secondary  and  elemen- 
tary schqpls,  since  each  school  does  several  kinds  of  work.  The  industrial  schools 
always  have  academic  departments,  while  the  Colleges  devote  a large  part  of  their  energy 
to  elementary  and  secondary  courses.  It  is  apparent,  therefore,  that  a quantitative 
evaluation  of  these  schools  required  a study  of  all  the  schools  as  one  group. 

CONSTRUCTIVE  PURPOSE. 

Throughout  thg  investigation  the  purpose  has  been  constructive.  Effort  lias  been 
made  to  determine  the  .real  educational  needs  of  the  people  and  the  extent  %>  which 
the  school  Nork  has  been  adapter^  to  these  needs.  This  has  required  a study  of  the 
educational  objectives  of  the"  school  as  indicated  by  the  course  of  study,  the  training  of 
the  teachers, ube  vocational  choice  of  ithe  pupils,  the  condition  of  the  school  plant,  the 
attitude  of  the  white  ana  colored  people  of  t?he  community  toward  the  school,  and  %e 
work  of  the  former  students.  Serious  attention  has  been  givetv  to  administrative 
methods,  including  such  elements  as  bookkeeping  and  records,  supervision  of  teachers 
and  pupils;  cleanliness  and  care  of  Jmildings  and  grounds,  and  economy  in  building 
operations.  The  financial  resources  and  the  erfectiveness  of  the  trustee  boards  have 
been  carefully  considered,  The  possibilities  of  cooperation  between  individual  schools 
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and  groups  of  schools  have  been  constantly  in  mind.  4 In  determining  the  status  of 
individual  schools  in  all  the  phases  enumerated,  the  study  has  not  been  indifferent 
either  to  the  serious  financial  limitations  of  the  schools  or  .to  the  wide  divergencies  in 
the  ideals  of  those  interested  in  the  education  of  colored  people. 

Au  interesting  evidence  of  the  constructive  purpose  of  tjiis  study  has  been*  the 
changes  which  a number  of  the  schools  have  already  made  as  a result  of  the  observations 
and  suggestions  of  the  agents.  Some  schools  have,  installed  good  systems  of  records 
and  cost  accounting.  Others  are  simplifying  their  course  $f  study  to  suit  their  income 
and  the  needs  of  their  pupils.  Plans  have  been  adopted  by  a number  of  schools  to 
emphasize  cleanliness  and  order  in  the  dormitories  with  a view  to  increasing  the  pupils* 
appreciation  of  these  qualities  in  their  home  life.  Scientific  gardening  is  being  introduced 
into  some  schools  of  secondary  and  collegiate  grade^in  an  attempt  to  give  first-hand 
knowledge  of  soil  culture  as  an  important  element  in  the  progress  of  the  rural  majorities 
of  the  colored  people.  Many  institutions  have  for  the  first  time  understood  the  impor- 
tance of  well-considered  plans  for  the  buildings  and  grounds. 

COOPERATION  OF  SCHOOL  BOARDS  AND  OFFICERS. 

Probably  the  most  pleasing  and  satisfactory  feature  of  the  study  has  been  the  coop- 
eration  of  all  the  agencies  and  officers  concerned  in  the  schools.  From  the  State  super- 
intendents of  education  to  the  teachers  in  the  one-room  schools,  school  officers  have 
rendered  to  the  survey  every  possible  aid.  The  denominational  boards  have  been  espe- 
cially helpful  in  arranging  for  the  study  of  the  schools  under  their  control.  The  Slater 
and  Jeanes  Funds  and  the  General  Education  Board  have  cooperated  through  valuable 
counsel-  and* frequent  assistance  on  the  part  of  their  agents.  Those  in  charge  of  the  ' 
study  are  especially  indebted  to  the  officers  of  the  schools  visited.  In  the  long  and 
ted'ous  process  of  questioning  several  hundred  of  these  school  officers  the  agents  have 
been  received  with  remarkable  cordiality. 

DATE  OF  INFORMATION. 

The  study  of  such  a large  group  of  widely  scattered  institutions  has  necessarily 
required  considerable  time  both  for  field  work  and  compilation  of  the  data  collected. 
Through  constant  work  it  was  possible  to  complete  the  field  study  in  the  school  years 
l9,3~14  a°d  1914-15.  The  preparation  of  the  report,  together  with  some  constructive 
work  and,  much  careful  verification,  required  somewhat  more  than  a year. 

Opportunity  was  given  to  practically  every  institution  of  any  importance  to  verify 
the  report  of  its  work.  Where  extensive  improvements  had  been  made,  the  institution 
was  visited^again  or  a footnote  was  added  to  indicate  the  changes  reported.  It  may 
therefore  be  §aid  that  while  the  dates  of  visit  are  chiefly  between  1913  and  1915,  the 
facts  are^largfcly  as.of  1915-16. 

The  important  consideration  in  determining  the  value  of  these  school  reports  is, 
however,  not  the  date  of  the  detailed  statistics,  but  the  accuracy  with  which  the  perma- 
nent policies  of  the  institutions  are  indicated.  The  attendance,  number  of  teachers, 
and  financial  resources  may  change  from  year  to  year,  but  the  general  policies,  such  as 
adaptation  to  educational  nefcds,  administrative  methods,  gnd  cooperation  with  other 
agencies,  change  slowly.  The  real  value  of  the  report  is  in  its  statement  of  school  con- 
ditions that  have  considerable  permanency. 
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The  outstanding  element  in,  tie'  method  of  study  has  been  the  personal  obser- 
vation of  each  school:  Every  institution  of  any  importance  was  visited  by  one  or 
“W  agents.  The  larger  schools  were  studied  by  three  or  four  persons.  These  persons 
viaked  the dhools  at  different  seasons  of  the  year,  so  as  tonote  the  variations.both  in  the 
attendance  and,  in  the  work.  Furthermore,  each*  agent  not  only\ observed  the  general 
conditions  of  the  institution,  but  also  gave  special  attention  to  the  phases  in  which  he  had 
receivedspedal  training  . , 

; ;;  t. . Under  this  plfn  three  agents  devoted,  two  years  to  field  work  and  one  other  spent  ovtr 
4 yearutipnnlar  study.  Inadt^tion  there  were  six  specialists  who  made  tours  of  ins  pec - 
^.through  the  typical  Institutions:  The  four;  regular  agents  were  selected  for  thdr 
acquaintance  with  conditions  in  the  south.  Thrifcqjh  association  and  education,  they 
had  acquired  an  appredation-Qfthqneeds  and  hopes  A the  colored  people  as  well  as  the 
v attitude  of  the  South  and  the  North.  Their  investigations  were  made  with  a sympa- 
thetic knowledge  o^the  peoples  and  conditions  involved!  The  six  specialists  were  men 
and  women  who  were  experts  in  different  lines  of  educational  endeavor.  The  phases 
of  edpcation,studied  by  them  wereagriculture,  manual  training,  household  arts,  school 
accounts,  buildings,  and  grounds.  Each'  of . these*  persons  spent  several  weeks  in  the 
investigation  of  40  or  50  typical  institutions. 

Tire  first  step  in  the  investigation  was  the  filling  of  record  cards  for  pupils  and 
teachers. and  a^general  questionnaire  for  the  school.  The  student’s  card  and  the  teach- 
ef’seard  arereproduced  in  the  Appepdix  (pages  703  and  704).  The  students Wrds  were 
filled, by  the^0ipils  above  the /sixth  grade.  The  pupils  were  assembled  so  that  they 
epuld  write,  the  answers  under  the  personal  direction  of  the  agent  and  thus  insure  uni- 
foenfity  in  .the  reports. . The  more  important  facts  called  for  are  the  attendance  by  sex 
and  age,  the  program' of  study  and  work, ‘and  the  geographical  distribution  of  the  pupils. 
The  accuracy  and  simplicity  of  this  card  system  have  made  it  of  great  value  in  deter- 
mining the  status  of  the  school.  The  important  facts  reported  by  the  teachers  on  the 
included  education,  experience,  and . program  of  work.  The  comparison  of  the 
pqpih’itand  teachers’  cards  frequently  furnished  interesting  views  of  the  policies  and 
management  off  the.  institution.  ..... 

‘v  i questionnaire  passed  through,  '■£  series  of  changes,  mostly  in  the  direction  of 

brevity.  The  chief  tomes  on  .which  information  ‘was  obtained  were  ownership  and  trus- 
tem.  teafhqts.and.  .attendance,  organimtion-, . financial  management,  plant,  and  commu- 
r r :cjueationiiaire  WM  fiU^  by  Me  or  mures,  of  the  investigators.  In  the  small 

^ facts  Were-pb.tainyd  in  ie . visit,  in' the  larger  institutions  .more  rt»n«i 
.In  a numb^  of  institutions  with  perplexing  problems  special 
provisions  were  made  for  a comprehensive  study  of  the  difficulties,  In  .some  instances 
r^fcMiitatiye  .persons  wwe  ashed  to,  cqoperate  in  determining  the  ments  or  demerits  of 
tfie  other  instances  experiments,  wpre  tried  in’  order  to,  asrert^  the  possjr 

is  unfortunate  £hat  itVasnot  possible  tp  <hUin.  satisfac- 
tory information  ^ to^th/s  length  rf  «hooi  tenn m private  ^ ^ J ' 

. v:tfe  .*'->>»:>■>*.!  ■>  y.rt ti f.i-  ...  . 
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METHODS  AND  SCOPE  OP. STUDY. 

RH*ORT  ON  THE  INDIVIDUAL  SCHOOL.- 

\ ' ’ ■ i- 

A knowledge  of  the  school  community  is  essential  to  the  tide  evaluation  of  the 
work  of  any  institution.  Fpr  this  reason  the ' arrangement  of  the  reports  on  indi- 
vidual schools  is  geographical.  Every  school  of  any  importance  is  A\****~J  as  a 
part  of  its  county  or  city.  The  cities  appear  under  their,  respective  counties, 
the  counties,  arranged  alphabetically  unddr  their  State,  are  described  as  regards  the 
number  of  white  and  colored  people,  the  proportion  rural,  and  the  public-school 
facilities.  Each  chapter  begins  with  a summary  of  the  State  facilities  and 
a hrief  statement  of  the  important  facts  concerning,  the  economic  position,  health,  and 
educational  progress  of  the  colored  people.  A slight  departure  from  the  geographical 
or^er  is  made  in  the  case  of  small  and  unimportant  schools  and  special  institutions; 
these  are  placed  at  the  end  of  each  State  chapter.  ' 

For  the  purpose  of  this  study  it  was  found  that  the  best  available  measure  of  public- 
school  facilities  was  the  relation  between  teachers’  salaries,  as  given  by  the  State  super- 
intendents, and  the  population  6 to  14  years  of  age,  as  reported  by  the  United  States 
census.  Salaries  were  selected  as  one  measure  of  the  schojjlfadlities  for  several  reasons. 
They  are  the  most  accurately  reported  of  all  the  school^cts.  They  constitute  the 
major  part  of  all  expenditures,  especially  of  those  for  colored  public  schools.  They  vary 
much  less  as  a result  of  local  conditions  than  such  expenses  as  the  cost  of  building  mate- 
rial and  the  maintenance  of  plant  ’The  United  States  census  enumeration  of  children 
was  chosen  because  of  the  uniformity  of  the  national  count  as  against  the  irregularities  of 
local  school  enumerations.  The  6 to  14  year  age  group  was  used  in  order  to  obtain  a 
figure  comparable  with  public-school  attendance.  The  average  or  per  capita  figures 
shown,  both  on  the  maps  and  in  the  text,  are  obtained  by  dividing  the  amount  of  the 
^ salaries  by  the  number  of  children  between  the  ages  of  6 and  14  years.  The  figures  on 
these  maps  make  possible  a comparison  of  the  per  capita^r  white  and  colored  children 
in  each  county.  The  shading  makes  possible  a comparison  of  per  capita  expenditures 
with  the  proportion  of  Negroes  in  the  total  population.  , These  maps  are  presented  for 
every  State  maintaining  separate  schools  except  West  Virginia  and  in  these 

two  States  the  proportion  of  Negroes  is  negligible  and  figures  for  teachers’  salaries  mild 
not  be  obtained  by  race.  In  Arkansas,  Tennessee,  and  Mississippi,  teachers'  salaries 
are  not  published  by  race.*  They  were  Obtained* as  far  as  possible  by  correspondence 
through  the  State  departments  of  education.  A second  series  of  maps  shows  the  loca- 
tion of  the  important  private  schools.  The  symbols  for  the  schools  indicate  the  anriual, 
income  and  the  county  shading  shows  the  proportion  of  Negroes  in  the  total. population. 

OUTLINE.  ; V - , 
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However  valuable  maj^be  the  general  summaries,  tables,  and  maps  in  this  report, 
the  first-hand  vital  information  obtained  through  the  study  is  in  the  791  reports  bn 
individual  schools  and  institutions.  While  these  reports  are  necessarfiy  brief,  the  constant 
effort  has  been  to  have  them  accurate,  comprehensive  and  constructive./  the  following* 
outline  indicates  the  main  points  on  which  information  has  been  given  wherever  possible  : 
1.  Characterisation  of  the  school . — Grades  taught;  emphasis  oh  literary,  iridustHal,0 
or  rural  education;  neighborhood  work;  attitude  of  the  community;  and  effectiveness 
of  administration.  * ' 


$ t .Nfi^RO;3pUC^XIQN.,  ^ 

2.  Ownership  and  coni^aL-rrDstt  of  founding;  composition  of  trustee  board;  control 
and  supervision. 

df^Wonce. — A count  of  the  pupils  on  the  day  the  school  was  visited,  grouped 
according  to  grades  and  sex.  Since  the  count  at  the  time  of  visit  may  not  indicate  the 
full ' strength  of  the  school,  the  reported  enrollment  for  the  year  is  also  given.  The 
. accuracy’ of  enrollment  varies  aocording  to  the  care  with  which  the  schools  keep  records 
of  : their  pupils:  i 

%,>li  4*  Trackers  (ywi  twrhn.^Niunber,  color,  sCx,  division  of  work,  training  and 
efficiency.1  : \ , 

0 $ Or^ntztOion.^-Seh^  division;  subjects  taught;. entrance  requirements;  educa- 
dorisd*  emphasis;  supervision  of  pupils  anld  teachers.  ’ As  far  as  possible  the  curriculum 
wis  indicated  in  units  of  Subjects  taught,  since  these  were  reported  on  the  students1 
cards.  A unit  is  understood  to  represent  five  periods  a week  during  the  school  year. 
In  cumculuins  complicated  by  many  electives  it*  was  thought  best  to  indicate  the  number 
of  students  electing  each  subject’  father  than  the  number  of  units  in  the  course.  ^ 

S.  Financial'. — Accounting  system;  income  and  expenditures  for  educational  pur- 
poses; indebtedness;  value  of  property  and  endowment.  In  summarizing  the  incpme 
anil  expraditures  cf  each  school,  it  was  necessary  to  eliminate  ri  .‘‘noneducational 
receipts*'  These  receipts  include  those  from  boarding  and  other  productive  depart* 
ments,  iswell  as  funds  received  for  special  purposes,  such  as  buildings  and  endowment. 
The1  exclusion  rif  the  noneducational  recefpts  makes  possible  a comparison  of  the  educa- 
^oiial  income  of  the  sdhools  reported.  % 

n I Order  tb  make  the  expenditures  in  each  school  comparable  with  the  income,  the 
xldh^u<»ticmal  receipts  have  also  beri  deducted  from  the  total  expenditures.  If  the 
ptodued^departoents  'have  been  operated  at  a profit,  this  process  not  only  deducts 
the  ^ost  pf  'maintaining  the  noneducational  departments,  but  also1  its  profit.  On  the 
c^tfary,  if  thefe  has  been  a loss  bn  the  departments,  the  subtraction  -of  the  receipts 
leaVe^  the  losses  in  the  expendituresi  ''  1 * 

The  financial  cridftidn  of  the  ihstitutibn  Is  shown  by  the  relationship  of  the  income 
rid*  cbcpmttitures  rather  thri  by  the  individual  figures.  It  has  been  necessary  to  resort 
tb;  thb  cumbersome  method  because  the  accounting  Systems  of  all.but  a few  of  die  schools 
dbitfqt%mikerit  possible  to  determine  the  cost  of  maintaining  the  different  departments 
of.t^vW(Odl.r  ; v‘*  ‘,J  v* 

Ifttiibtf  and  structure  oif  buildings;  amount  of  land;  equipment;  condi- 
tion; *&<1  upkeep  of  plant;  * , 

recommendations  are  of  three  kinds:  Constructive  sug- 
gestions for  the  improvement  of  the  school1  by  reorganization  or  by  changes  in  courses 
v or^in  methods  of  administration^^  for  cooperation  or  combination 

mth  qther  schools,  pubhc  ^private ; expressions  <&  opinion  as  to  the  advisability  of 
jiving  outside  help  bo  school.  _Sometimes4  because  of  apparent  lack  of, need  for 
the  school , inefficient;  man*^  tuse/;of  ^ds'; ‘it  'is  re^nmended 

^ ^held  j?$W4  k ^rywrd  the  cjpse 

fclU**  :v  m£l/uu mo  :*r{;  hi  ;•*.«  ji  : mfu  t\‘  1*:  > •« 
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In  making  these  recommendation  only  the.prwjtion  of  the  cause  o£tbei>e§t  r$nd 
most  practical  education  of  all  colored  people  for  better  living,  civic  righteousness,  dnd 
industrial  and  economic  efficiency  has  been  kept  in  mind.'  ,^t  is  fully  reaJu^  tTbat  not 
all  of  these  recommendations  can  be  adopted  at  on&. Soineof  th^  nmst  Wt^  a 
general  improvement  of  conditions,  some  may  prove  finally impracticable,  and  ^oine 
may  be  \ based  on  lack  of  sufficient  information  or  on  errpfvC#;  judgment,  but  a large 
majority  of  them,  it  is  believed,  will  prove  to-be  both  correct  and  practicable. 
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The  figures  ia  the  Bbtap  iadiatU  the  per  capita  expenditures,  baaed  cn  teacher*'  salaries,  averaged  for  each  population  troop  The  upper  figure  U for  while 

the  lower  (or  colored. 


II.  SUMMARY  OF  EDUCATIONAL  FACILITIES. 

The  tliree  outstanding  facts  to  be  considered  in  a study  of  schools  for  colored  people 
are  first,  the -large  place  which  the  Negroes  occupy  in  the  life  of  the  American  people  and  - 
especially  of  the  South;  second,  the  maintenance  of  a double  system  of  schools  in  the 
South,  where  the  per  capita  wealth  is  considerably  below  the  general  average  of  the 
country;  and  third,  the  importance  of  private  schools  in  the  education  of  the  colored 
people. 

ECONOMIC  AND  SOCIAL  STATUS  OF  NEGROES. 

There  are  in  the  United  States  practically  10,000,000  Negroes,  a group  rivaling  the 
immigrants  in  total  number  and  far  exceeding  them  in  the  problems  of  economic  and 
social  adjustment.  In  the  South  they  form  29.8  per  cent  of  the  total  population,  the 
proportion  in  Mississippi  and  South  Carolina  being  over  55  per  cent  and  ranging  in  the 
“ black  be14  ” counties  from  50  to  90  per  cent  of  the  total  population.  Almost  3,000,000 
are  engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits.  They  form  40:4  per  cent  of  all  persons  engaged  in 
these  pursuits  in  the  Southern  States.  The  number  of  farms  cultivated  by  them  increased 
20.3  per  cent  between  1900  and  19 10.  As  faLixners,  renting  and  owning  land  they  cul- 
tivate 41,500,000  acres,  an  area  over  twice  the  sin  of  all  the  farm  land  in  Virginia  or 
in  the  New  England  States.  As  farm  laborers,  they  undoubtedly  cultivate  a much 
larger  area.  Though  the  United  States  census  s^ows  a decrease  in  illiteracy,  there  are 
still  about  2,225,000  Negro  illiterates  in  the  South,  or  over  33  per  cent  of  the  Negro 
population  10  years  5f  age  and  over.  Likewise  the  death  rate  of  the  colored  people  is 
still  very  high,  though  the  vital  statistics  indicate  a gradual  improvement  in  health 
conditions.  ^ *'  t 

In  view  of  these  facts  it  is  important  to  note  the  public-school  facilities  and  educa- 
tional needs  of  colored  people  in  the  States  with  a considerable  proportion  of  Negroes. 
These  States  are  the  16  Southern  States,  tfct .District  of  Columbia,  and  Missouri.  In 
accordance  with  the  explanations  in  the  preceding  chapter,' 1 the  following  statement  of 
these  facilities  is  presented  from  data  selected  for  their  availability  and  accuracy  from 
the  reports  of  the  United  States  census  and  the  State  superintendents  of  education: 


Total  population 

White. 

Colored. 

a mA  Qua 

Population  6 to  14  yean  of  age 

Population  6 to  uf 

9 *79 
Sjoaj,  108 

v fir tfit 

Teachers*  salaries  in  public  schools 1 

Teachers*  salaries  per  child  6 to  14  * 

If  05** 

$5t  860,  876 
JU 

Per  cent  of  illiteracy 

33-3 

aO  f 

Per  cent  rural 

7*  0 

.-v; 

PUBLIC  APPROPRIATIONS. 


A proper  appreciation  of  the  significance  of  ’ these  figures  presupposes  a knowledge 
of  the  double  system  of  schools  and  the  comparatively  limited  resources  of  a section  still 
recovering  from  the  heavy  burdens  of  the  Civil  According  to  the  United  States 


SUMMARY  OF  EDUCATIONAL  FACILITIES.  II 

It  will  be  noted  from  the  diagram  herewith  that  the  pet  capita  expenditure  for  Negro 
children  is  higher  in  the  border  States  Where  the  proportion  of  colored  people  is  relatively 
small  and  the  provision  for  oolored  high  schools  is  better.  The  divergencies  in  the  county 
expenditures  are  much  more  striking  than  those  for  the  States.  State  school  funds  are 
apportioned  to  counties  and  cities  on  the  basis  of  population  without  reference  to 'race. 
The  officers  of  the  local  units  supplement  the  State  apportionment  by  local  tax"  and 
then  divide  both  State  and  local  taxes  between  the  races  according  to  their  own  interpre- 
tation of  the  needs  of  each  group.  The  per  capita  salary  figures  for  each  county  are 
shown  in  a series  of  State  maps.1  The  inequalities  between  the  expenditures  for  white 
and  colored  schools  are  greatest  in  the  “black  belt"  counties,  where  the  Negroes  form 
over  50  per  cent  of  tha  population.  In  such  counties*  large  numbers  of  colored  chil- 
dren are  grouped  in  srhall  one-teacher  rural  schools,  while  the  more  scattered  white  pupils 
are  provided  with  a proportionately  larger  number  of  schools.  The  per  capita  sums  for 
white  children  decrease  and  those  for  colored  children  increase  with  considerable  regu- 
larity as  the  number  of  Negroes  becomes  smaller.  The  extent  of  this  regularity  for  15 
Southern  States  appears  in  the  following  table,  which  shows  the  per  capita  expenditures 
for  counties  grouped  according  to  the  percentage  of  Negroes  in  the  total  population: 


County  front*,  penxutate  of  Net roca  to  the  population. 

Counties  under  io  per  cent 

Counties  io  to  95  per  cent ; 

Counties  35  to  50  per  cent 

Counties  50  to  75  per  cent , 

Counties  75  per  cent  and  over, 


Whit*  school 
population. 

Nem  school 
population. 

Par  capita 
(or  white. 

Per  capita 
for  Negro. 

974»a89 

45.  039 

$7.96 

«7-  23 

1,008,372 

«5>  744 

9*  55 

5*55 

1,132,999 

709**59 

IX.  XI 

3. 19 

3H990 

661,329 

“.53 

* 77  . 

40,003 

207, 900 

22.  22 

1.  78 

The  smaller  cost  of  schools  for  colored  children  is  partly  due  to  the  lower  wage  scale 
of  colored  teachers  and  partly  to  the  very  limited  provision  for  high-school  education. 
It  is  apparent,  however,  that  these  explanations  by  no  means  account  for  the  wide 
divergencies  in  the  ‘ ' black  belt  ’’  counties. 

In  addition  to  the  sums  appropriated  for  the  maintenance  of  the  common  schools, 
the  Southern  States  appropriated  $6:429,991  for  secondary  or  higher  schools  for  white 
people  and  $355>72°  for  secondary  and  higher  schools  for  colored  people.  The  State 
institutions  for  white  people  include  county,  agricultural,  and  industrial  high  schools, 
normal  schools,  and  State  universities.  For  colored  people  practically  all  State  appro- 
priations are  made  to  the  agricultural  and  mechanical  schools  which,  in  the  majority 
of  cases,  are  larj^ly  maintained  by  Federal  funds.  A small  amount  of  State  aid  Tor 
colored  people  is  granted  to  normal  schools.  Such  aid  is  given  to  one  normal  school  in 
Alabama,  one  in  Maryland,  three  in  North  Carolina,  and  one  in  Virginia.  In  the  Northert 
and  Westem.States,  secondary  and  higher  schools  are  maintained  in  Kansas,  Ohio,  awl 
New  Jersey.  Two  private  schools  in  Pennsylvania  and  one  in  Kansas  also  receiv- 
Statc'appropriations.  I 

PRIVATE  FINANCIAL  AID.  1 


The  deficiencies  in  the  public  expenditures -for  . the  education  of  colored  people 
largely  explain  the  active  campaign  for  private  schools  Since  the  Civil  War,  A,  a result 

‘I*0’™  Ukw  per  captu  txpeaditura  ud  tlx  enrytan  proportion  ol  Ntrmcn  lor  ill  mi.i.i.| , rm»H«i«liU 

number  al  ootond  people.  ■ -l  « - ■ --■<  -v  - •'  v,  ■<  , rtT?  ■ 1 " 
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of.  this  activity,  the  private  schools  now  have  a property  valuation  of  $28,496,946,  an 
annual  income  of  $3,026,460,  and  an  attendance  of  83,679,  of  whom  70,564  are  in  ele- 
mentary grades.  These  schools  have  supplied  and  still  supply  tjie  large  majority  of  the 
teachers  fdr  the  elementary  public  schools,  the  religious  leaders,  and  the  physicians  for 
the  race.  With  the  exception  of  the  State  agricultural  and  mechanical  schools,  they 
furnish  the  only  facilities  for  industrial  and  agricultural  training.  Above  all  they  have 
been,  and  still  are,  the  chief  agencies  for  the  development  of  sound  ideas  of  life,  physical, 
mental,  and  moral.  While  the  ultimate  goal  of  educational  effort  should  be  the  devel-# 
opment  of  a comprehensive  system  of  public  education,  the  foregoing  presentation  of 
public-school  facilities  indicates  that  private  schools  are  still  very  much  needed,  it  is 
sometimes  thought  that  the  liberal  private  aid  given  to  the  colored  private  schools  makes 
up  for  the  inequalities  in  the  public  appropriations  for  the  education  of  white  and  colored 
youth.  The  following  table  gives  an  approximate  measure  of  the  combined  provisions 
for  each  group  in  the  South : 


* t 


Teacher*'  aala* 
riea  in  public 


White *.  $36,649,827 

Negro s,  860, 876 


Annual  expend- 
iture* in  pri- 
vate Khoob. 

1 $6,  000, 000 
3,026,460 


Total  ol  teach- 
er*' salaries  and 
private  ex- 
penditures. 

$42,  649,  827 
8,887,336 


The  combined  expendittfres  for  the  white  schools  is  about  $42,649,827  as  against 
$8, #87, 33 6 for  the  colored  schools,  or  18  per  cent  of  the  total.  As  the  Negroes  form  30 
per  cent  of  the  population  in  these  States,  and  their  schools  receive  but  18  per  cent  of 
the  total,  it  is  apparent  that  even  with  the  private  aid  their  schools  receive  onlyj about 


half  as  much  as  the  white  schools. 

A summary  of  the  income  and 

property  value  of 

the  private  and  higher  schools  is  shown  in  the  following  table : 

Omcnhlp  tad  oootroL 

Ntm- 

btffif 

Annual  Income. 

Vfthwof 

property. 

Total  private  schools 

625 

$3, 026, 460 

$28, 496,946 

Denominational 

5°7 

i»9a7>336 

16,  127,505. 

Independent a 

118 

1,  099,  aa4 

12,  369,441 

State  and  Federal r. 

28 

963,61* 

1 5.7*7.609 

. According  to  this  Cable  the  number  of  the  denominational  schools  is  four  times  as 
great  as  the  numbeV  of  the  independent  schools,  but  their  annual  income  is  only  about 
twice  as  great  and  the  property  valuations  of  the  two  groups  are  almost  equal.  The 
comparatively  higher  cost  for  the  smaller  number  of  independent  schools  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  this  group  includes  a number  of  institutions  which  maintain  expensive  agri- 
cultural andindustri&l  departments.  Ik 

Th$  denominational  schools  for  colored  pupils  may  be  divided  into  two  groups, 
thosc  maintained  by  denominations  whose  membership  is  white  or  largely  white,  and 
those  supported  entirely  by  colored  denominations.  The  schools  of  the  former  group 
have  ui  income  of  $1  ,$46,303  and  a property  valuation  of  $13,822,451;  the  schools  of 
the  latter  group  have  an  income  of  $38o>933  and  a property  valuation  of  $2,305,054. 
Some  of  the  institutions  in  the  former  group  receive  considerable  sums  of  money  from 
colcKreil  membibrs.  Of  the  trtal  income  received  by  the  State  and  Federal  group, 
$360,85119  from  Federal  appropriations  and  $481,991  from  the  States. 


1 4 Kfcoofe  I*  SovUbcn  to  tbi  Bviviq  of  Bduntioo. 
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In  Addition  to  the  private  aid  reported  in  the  table,  about  $150,000  is  appropriated 
by  several  private  agencies  for  general  supervision  and  special  phases  of  education.  Of 
this  sum,  $33,414  is  from  the  Jeanes  Fund,  $18,256  from  the  Slater  Fund,  $45,278  from 
the  General  Education  Board,  $32,815  from  the  Rosenwald  Rural  School  Building  Fund, 
and  $20,000  from  the  Phelps-Stokes  Fund,  Many  of  these  appropriations  are  condi- 
tioned on  the  appropriation  of  similar  amounts  by  the  county  or  by  local  subscriptions; 
a direct  result  of  this  giving,  therefore,  is  the  raising  of  considerable  amounts  of  money 
among  the  colored  people  for  new  school  buildings,  extension  of  school  term,  and  in- 
creased teachers’  salaries.1 

The  grade  of  work  done  by  the  private  and  State  colored  schools  is  indicated  in  the 
following  table: 


Ownership  rf  school* *. 

Total  private  schools 

Denominational 

Independent 

State  and  Federal 


Num- 
ber ci 

TotaT 

a 

Ele- 

ment- 

Col- 

•choob. 

**ee. 

ary. 

ary. 

let* 

625 

83.679 

7°.564 

11. 527 

1,588 

S°K 

68,828 

58,291 

9,686 

851 

118  , 

14,851 

12,273 

1,841 

737 

28 

8, 914 

4,061 

3,800 

Ji.<>53 

In  view  of  the  frequency  of  the  terms  “academy”  and  “ college ” antf  even  ‘‘uni- 
versity ” in  the  name  of  the  private  institutions,  it  is  important  to  note  that  only  13.7 
per  cent  of  the  pupils  are  of  secondary  grade  and  less  than  2 per  cent  are  in  college 
and  professional  subjects.  In  dealing  with  such  a large  group  of  institutions,  it  would 
be  confusing  to  consider  all  in  the  same  class.  Tt  was  therefore  decided  to  separate 
the  important  private  schools  from  the  comparatively!  unimportant  schools/  Of  the 
625  private  institutions,  266  form  an  important  part  of  the  educational  system  of  their 
respective  States.  These  are  described  in  connection  with  the  counties  in  which  they 
are  situated  and  their  location  is  shown  both  on  Map  A,  facing  p.  9,  and  on  the  State 
maps.  The  remaining  359  schools  are  classed  as  comparatively  unimportant  and 
grouped  at  the  end  of  each  State  according  to  ownership.  Some  of  them  are  justified 
only  on  denominational  grounds ; the  majority,  however,  are  so  hampered  by  small  in- 
come or  poor  management  that  the  States  receive  little  benefit  from  them.  Many  are 
small  parish  schools  of  the  Catholic,  Episcopal,  and  Presbyterian  churches  taught  on  A 
the  ctiurch  premises  by  the  local  pastor.  A few  schools  were  reported  but  not  visited. 
Where  the  existence  of  these  schools  cou;d  be  verified  in  any  way  they  were  listed  at 
the  end  of  the  denominational  summaries. 


1 A farther  di*Ci**ion<rf  this  cooperation  with  pablic-ecfaool  eathoritk*  will  be  found  on  j>.  to. 

*Of  the  oolkfe  ttudents.  1,001  were  at  Howard  Univtnity. 
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The  distribution  by  States  of  both  the  important  and  unimportant  private  schools 
'is  as  follows : 


Num- 

State.  bertf 

acbools. 

United  States 625 

Alabama y2 

Arkansas 36 

Delaware ^ 

District  of  Columbia 3 

Florida 26 

Gcoffcia * 78 

Kentucky 

Louisiana .64 

Maryland l0/s 

Mississippi../ 46 

Missouri 3 

North  Carolina ± 72 

Oklahoma .j 4 

South  Carolina 60 

Tennessee u 


Virgixua 

West  Virginia. . . 
Northern  States 


Attend- 

*  Tench 

Income. 

Value  of 

ance. 

era. 

property. 

83.  679 

4.534 

$3, 026, 460 

$28,  496,  946 

12,819 

694 

554.  556 

5,  457*375 

3. 103 

141 

62,  337 

376,  222 

102 

22 

i ' 28,250 

93,600 

S81 

22 

n,  813 

42,  500 

3.  .345  * 

I48 

77,001 

478,411 

11,580 

549 

339.736  - 

3,647,  541 

i,  176 

74 

48,549 

667,  548 

9,  210 

302 

122,  03I 

1,  116,  987 

I.°33 

39 

23,  454 

99,  624 

7.044 

321 

177,425 

1,  282,  902 

‘58 

29 

15, 843. 

1 1 7. 500 

7,828 

453 

262,032 

2,  282,  486 

289 

14 

4,  026 

9,3<» 

8, 616 
4.0$ 

413, 

* 214,379 

«,  126,  434 

311 

220,934 

I,  630,  308 

3.757 

237 

13'.  508 

I,  194,  *60 

6,368 

579 

536,  >8/ 

6, 234,  321 

no 

23 

?7.S8j 

222>  178 

2.517 

163 

178, 3 18 

2,417,  549 

SCHOOL  ACTIVITIES  AND  ATTENDANCE. 


It  is  apparent  from  the  foregoing  statements  of  financial  support  that  the  public- 
school  facilities  for  colored  people  in  the  16  Southern  States,  District  of  Columbia,  and 
Missouri,  are  largely  supplemented  by  private  schools.  The  most  satisfactory  measure  of 
the  total  school  attendance  for  both  public  and  private'  institutions  is  the  enumeration 
erf  th^  United  States  census.  According  to  the  census  for  1910  there  were  2,023,108 
colored  children  between  6 tynd  1^- years  of  age  in  the  States  maintaining  separate  school 
systems  for  white  and  colored  children.  Of  this  number  only  1,175,457,  or  58.1  percent, 
were. reported  by  the  census  of  1910  as  attending  school.  A study  of  the  figures  for 
public  and  private  schools  shows  that  the  large  majority  of  colored  elementary  pupils  are 
in  public  schools.  In  the  case  of  the  secondary  pupils,  however,  they  are  almost  equally 
divided  between  public  and  private  schools.  The  only  exceptions  are  found  in  some  of 
the  border  States,  yhere  the  majority  of  secondary  pupils  are  isfpublic  high  schools.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  large  majority  of  white  elementary  and  secondary  pupils  are  in 
public-high  schools.  Colored  pupils  of  collegiate  grade  are  about  equally  divided  between 
c and  private  institutions.  There  has  recently  been  a very  remarkable  increase  ja 
public  high  schools  for  white  pupils. 


. • klSmbntary  schools. 

The  inadequacy  of  the  elementary  school  systems  for  colored  children  is  indicated 
both  by  the  comparisons  of  public  appropriations  already  given  ami  by  the  fact  that  the 
attendance  in  both  public  and  private  schools  is  only  58. 1 perhent  of  the  children 
6 to  14  years  of  age.  The  average  length  of  the  public-school  term  is  less  than  five 
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months  in  practically  all  offche  States.  Most  of  the  school  buildings,  especially  those  in 
the  rural  districtsy^re  in  wretched  condition.  There  is  little  supervision  and  little 
effort  to  improve  the  schools  or  adapt  their  efforts  to  the  needs  of  the  community. 
The  reports  of  the  State  departments  of  Georgia  and  Alabama  indicate  that  70  per  cent 
of  the  colored  teachers  have  third-grade  or  temporary  certificates,  representing  a prepara- 
tion less  than  that  usually  given  in  the  first  eight  eleme^t^v  grades.  Investigations 
made  by  supervisors  of  colored  schools  in  other  States  rnfficateWt  the  percentage  of 
poorly  prepared  colored  teachers  is  almost  as  high  in  the  other  Southern  States.  The 
supervisor  of  white  elementary  rural  schools  in  one  of  the  States  recently  wrote  concern- 
ing  the  Negro  schools ; * 


% * 

L_ 


I never  visit  one  of  these  [Negro}  schools  without  feeling  that  we  are  wasting  a large  part  of  this 
money  and  are  neglecting  a great  opporf&nity.  The  Negro  school  houses  are  miserable  beyond  all 
description.  They  are  usually  without  comfort,  equipment,  proper  lighting,  or  sanitation.  Nearly 
all  of  the  Negroes  of  school  age  in  the  district  are  crowded  into  these  miserable  structures  during  the 
short  term  which  the  school  runs.  Most  of  the  teachers  a*e  absolutely  untrained  and  have  been  given ' 
certificates  by  the  county  board,  not  because  they  have  passed  the  examination,  but  because  it  is  nec- 
essary to  have  some  kind  of  a Negro  teacher.  Among  the  Negro  rural  schools  which  I have  visited,  I 
have  found  only  one  in  which*  the  highest  class  knew  the  multiplication  table. 

A State  superintendent  writes:  ♦ 

There  has  never  been  any  serious  attempt  in  this  State  to  offer  adequate  educational  facilities  for 
the  colored  race.  , The  average  length  of  the  term  for  the  State  is  only  four  months;  practically  all  of  the 
, 901,0018  taught  in  dilapidated  churches,  which,  of  course,  are*  not  equipped  with  suitable  desks 
blackboards,  and  the  other  essentials  of  a school;  practically  all  of  the  teachers  are  incompetent,  po*V 
sessing  little  or  no  education  and  having  had  no  professional  training  whatever,  except  a few  weeks* 
obtained  in  the  summer  schools;  the  schools  are  generally  overcrowded,  some  of  them  having  as  many 
as  100 students  to  the  teacher;  no  attempt  is  made  to  do  more  than  teach  the  children  to/ead,  write  and 
figure,  and  the*  subjects  are  learned  very  imperfectly.  There  are  six  or  eight  industrial  supervisors 
financed  in  whole  or  in  part  b^ie  Jeaues  Fund ; most  of  these  teachers  are  stimulating  the  Negro  schools 
to  do  very  good  work  and  are  gradually  inducing  them  to  base  their  work  upon  the  practical  things  of 
life.  A few  wide-awake  Negro  teachers  not  connected  with  the  Jeanes  ffcnd  are  doing  the  same  thing. 
It  can  probably  be  truthfully  said  that  {he  Negro  schools  are  gradually  improving,  but  th%y  are  stili 
just  about  as  poor  and  inadequate  as  they  can  be.  - /* 

The  difficulty  presented  by  this  situation  is  realized  when  it  is  remembered  that  the 
wage  scale  for  colored  teachers  1S1  rural  districtsis  very  low  and  the  facilities  for  prepa- 
ration of  teachers  are  entirely  inadequate.  The  70,564  elementary  pupils  in  prfvate 
schools  are  fairly  well  taught,  but  they  form  only  a small  portion  of  the  1 ,175,457  colored 
children  attending  school  and  a still  smaller  fraction  of  the  2,023,108  children  between 
the  ages  of  6 to  14  years. 

,"*X\  SECONDARY  SCHOOI-S-  . 

Public  provision  for  the  secondary  education  of  colored  pupils  is  very  limited 
in  the  Southern  States.  The  total  number  of  public  high  schools  for  Negroes  in 
these  States  is  only  64.  Of  these,  45  have  four-year  courses  and  18  have  three-year 
courses.  The  city  high  schools  of  Washington,  D.  C.,  and  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  are  unusual 
in  extent  of  plant,  ranging  in  value  from  $200,000  to  $450, poo.  Charleston,  S.  C.,  and 
Columbus,  Ga.,  each  provide  an  effective  industrial  school  and  some  teacher  training. 
There  ay  also  about  200  public  schools  which  enroll  pupils  in  subjects  and  classes  above 
the  elementary  grades.  In  addition  to  these  city'  high  schools,  there  are  28  State  and 
Federal  institutions  nearly  half  of  whose  pujsUs  are  of  secondary  grade. 
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The  majority  of  the  public  high  schools  are  in,  the  border  States  of  the  South. 
Over  half  of  them  are  in  Texas,  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  and  West  Virginia;  1 1 are  In  Okla- 
. 4oma  and  Virginia.  Florida  has  2;  South  Carolina,  Mississippi,  Georgia  and  Delaware 
have,  1 each;  and  North  Carolina  and  Louisiana  have  no  public  high  schools  for  Negroes. 
North  Carolina,  however,  provides  three  well- managed*  State  normal  schools. 

This  statement  of  the  distribution  of  public  high  schools  shows  the  inadequacy 
of  the  public  provision  in  the  States  south  of  the  border  States.  In  the  lower  South  the 
secondary  education  of  colored  people  is  very  largely  dependent  upon  private  schools. 
There  are  2.16  private  institutions  in  all  the  Southern  States  offering  secondary  instruc- 
tion to  colored  pupils.  Of  these,  106  schools  maintain  four-year  courses  and  1 10  schools 
offer  courses  varying  from  a few  subjects- above  the  elfejnentary  grades  to  a full  three- 
year  high-schoct  Course.  *' 

Of  the  24,189’  colored  secondary  pupils  in  the  Southern  States,  1 1,527  are  in  private 
schools,  8,707  are  in  public  high  schools  and  3,800  are  in  State  and  Federal  schools, 
While  scarcely  a fourth  of  the  secondary  pupils  of  the  border  States  are  in  private  schools, 
almost  two-thirds  of  the  pupils  of  the  other  Southern  States  are  in  private  institutions 
The  courses  of  study  of  most  of  these  schools  follow  closely  the  college  preparatory  or 
classical  type.  Many  of  them  still  require  Greek  and  practically  all  m»lf>  Latin^he  cen- 
tral subject.  The  very  limited  laboratory  equipment  of  a large  majority  seriously  ham- 
pers the  teaching  of  physical  science  and  the  introduction  of  civics  and  teacher-t raining 
subjects  has  hardly  begun.  With  all  their  limitations,  however,  the^  schools  have 
been  and  still  are  among  the  chief  agencies  for  the  supply  of  public-scMbl  teachers. 

COLLEGE  WORK. 

Though  a large  number  of  the  schools  for  colored  people  are  called  “colleges” 
and  even  “universities,”  there  are  very  few  institutions  that  have  equipment  for 
college  work  or  pupils  prepared  to  study  college  subjects.  Most  of  the  subjects 
taught  are  those  of  the  typical  classical  type.  Latin,  Greek,  and  mathematics  occupy 
a large  place  both  in  the  entrance  retfuirements  and  in  the  regular  course.  Very  few 
of  the  schools  have  laboratories  or  other  provisions  for  the  teaching  of  the  physical 
sciences.  Teacher-training  subjects  and  economics  and  sociology  receive  but  scant  recog- 
nition. The  aim  seems  to  be  to  copy  the  .traditional  college'  course  rather  than  to  adapt 
the  college  work  to  the  needs  of  the  pupils.  In  the  reports  on  the  individual  schools 
effort  has  been  made  to  indicate  the  amount  of  college  work  done  in  each  institution. 
According  to  the  characterization  sentence  in  each  school  report,  the  institutions  are 
classified  as  follows. 


duraderuatloQ. 

College.  4, 

Secondary  and  college 

Schools  offering'  college  subjects*. . 

T 

( 

Number 
of  aefrooh 

if 

Student* 
In  cotkye 
tubject* 

732 

675 

346 

In  profe»- 
rioul 
MibjecU. 

97*  * 
as 
M 

Alisher 

7*7 

4.789 

4.583 

Total 

1.644 

994 

10,089 

’Under'  a liberal  interpretation  of  college  work,  only  33  0?  the  653  private  and  State 
fdr  colored  people  are  tfeSxMng  any  subjects  of  college  grade.  Of  the  12,726 

*» cwatryMaia* MfaM fc. v , ' ■’  " “ 
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pupils  in  total  attendance  on  these  institutions,  only  i .6j.-t.ajy  studying  college  subjects 
and  994  are  in  professional  classes.  The  remaining  10,089  pupils  are  in  the  elementary 
and  secondary  grades. 

In  reply  to  a questionnaire  sent  to  all  the  northern  colleges,  61  reported  a total  of 
390  Negro  students  of  college  grade.  Of  these  287  were  in  college  proper,  70  were  in 
medical  courses,  including  dental  and  pharmaceutical;  10  were  in  theological  schools; 

1 7 in  law ; and  7 in  veterinary  medicine.  It  is  probable  that  the  total  number  of  students 
in  northern  institutions  is  at  least  500. 

Only  three  institutions — Howard  University,  Fisk  University,  and  Meharry  Medi- 
cal College — have  student  body,  teaching^force,  equipment,  and  income  sufficient  to 
warrant  the  characterization  of  “college.”  Nearly  half  of  the  college  students  and 
practically  all  of  the  professional  students  are  in  these  institutions. 

The/15  institutions  characterized  as  “secondary  and  college”  represent  a wide 
variation  in  the  essentials  of  college  work.  They  are  thus  grouped  because  they  have  a 
comparatively  small  college ’enrollment  and  the  majority  of  them  maintain -elementary 
and  secondary  classes  forming  90  per  cent  of  their  total  enrollment.  With  one  or  two 
exceptions  they  are  limited  in  both  teaching  force  and  equipment.  With  all.  (heir 
limitations,  however,  a numbef  of  these  institutions  are  maintaining  satisfactory  en- 
trance requirements  and  insisting  on  thoroughness  in  work. 

The  r5  institutions  offering  college  subjects  are  schools  of  elementary  and 
secondary  grade  whose  teaching  force  make  it  possible  to  provide  instruction  in  a 
* few  college  subjects.  They  have  neither  the  equipment  nor  the  teachers  to  maintain 
college  classes. 

PROFESSIONAL  BDUCATldN. 

Howard  University  and  Meharry  Medical  College  aye  the  only  institutions  for 
colored  people  which  offer  complete  courses  in  medicine,  dentistry,  and  'pharmacy. 
Shaw  University  provides  two-year  courses  in  these  subjects.  * The  aggregate  attend- 
ance in  the  medical  schools  of  these  institutions  is  792,  divided  as  follows:  Medical, 
400;  dental,  260;  phai^fiaceuOcal,  132.  According  to  the  Carnegie  report  on  medical 
education,  sound  policy  requires  the  adequate  support  of  Howard  and  Meharry  medical 
schools  before  any  attempt  is  made  to  maintain  others. 

- The  only  coIoYe^ institution  offering  a full  law  course  is  Howard  University. 
Howards  law  department,  with  106  students,  seems  to  make  ample  provision  for  colored 
students  desiring  to  enter  the  legal  profession.  With  the  facilities  available  in  the  law 
schools  of  the  North,  it  is  not  likely  that  another  law  school  will  be  required  for  some 
time.  . f 

Many  colored  schools  claim  special  courses  for  the  training  of  ministers.  A total 
of  44 1 ministerial  students  were  counted  in  the  1 4 institutions 1 having  special  teachers 
and  equipment  for  the  course.  Very  few  ef  -the  students  have  completed  even  a high- 
school  education  and  the  number  of  college  graduates  is  negligible.  A number  of  other 
schools  claiming  theological  departments  are  offering  Bible  instruction  to  some  of 

'These  institutions  and  their  attendance  are:  Gammon  Theological  Seminary,  Tmfceaea  Institute;  Howard  Udh 
yenlty,  74;  Lincoln  University,  54;  WUberforce  University.  y>l  Virginia  Union  University,  Mi  Urdverdty/tiY  Xore- 

''tKNiM Qoflape/tS;  Bttaop  Wvn*  Divinity  Mm*!,  15;  Livingstone  Oollefe.  14;  TUtodwtCsBeso,  i«;  SfaawCniv«ifc y.  10;  Mae 
CnBtga.  a;  Bkidh  University,  *.  t - 


aft. 
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t^;jr*^!ipn$8  Wd  to  a few  sp?fial  students. . The, majority,  boweyer,  are  merely 
prewritten*  onjeligion  tq  numsteriLj^,  attend  irregularly. , Six  pf  schools 
have  buildings  devoted  to' the  theologicsddepartment. 

®b#  most  urgent -need  of  the:  colored  schools  is.trained  teachers.  The  supply  now 
; penris^almoet  entirely  upon  the  secondary .schools,  most  of  which  are  private  institu- 
ms.  State  normal  schools  are  maintained  only  in  Virginia*  Jiorth  Carolina,  Alabama, 
aad  tMaryland.  .The  State  agricultural  and  mechanical  schools,  largely  supported  by 
W Federal ,,  Govemmtn t , offer  , some  teacher-training  courses,  but  in  most  case  these 
dowse*  taie,  pot  adequate.  ; City  normal  schools  . are  maintained  ^Louisville,  Ky., 
Washington,  D.  C„  andBaltimore.  Md,  Thq-dties  of  Richmond,  Va.,  and  Little  Rock, 
Ark.,  have  teacher-training  courses  in  the  high  schools.  ■ ■ ; 

^^Cbnnigh  the  cooperation  of  the  Slater  Fund  and  the  General  Education  Board  with 
^ ^te  .deipartments  gf  eduoatiQn.  ay  .counties  .maintained  county  training  schools 
^rW5«.w4  several  other  . counties  were  .building  . or  planning  such  schools.1  These 
schools  i am  designed,  to  (Supplement  the  elementary-school  fadlities  of  the  county  and 
to/^mftke  j&  possihle , fbcthe  more  . advanced  .pupils  to  be  prepared  to  teach  in  rural 
schools.  As  yet.  howeVer,  thb  work  is  .almost  entirely  of  elementary  grade. 

- La’  The  ipajority  of  the  trained  colored'  teachers  are  from  private  schools.  . About  15 
°*  institutions:  have  well-oxganiaed  courses,  with  considerable  provision  for  observa- 

practice  t^ching.  vAt  »te»st  65.  others  offer  courses  with  one  year  of  pedagogy 
and  methods  and  some-  provision  for  observation  and  practice.  About  45  other  schools 
include  one  or  two  teacher-training  subjects  in  their  academic  course.  Tbe  pupils  in 
1 ^^e  Public  mid  the  private  schools  offering  teacher-training 

3*443.  an  annual  output  obviously  inadequate  to  meet  the  educa- 
cplored  people  }rith  32,000  publiclschool  teachers. 

. f : - rNDtJSMU'AL  Training.  ■ \ 

n**  'ii*.  rr;  • : r:  %■*-)  ■/  • ■.  * * . , \ 

pi°neer  influences  of  Hampton  and  Tuskegee  Institutes,  the  industrial 
Phases  of  education  have  received  considerable  recognition  not  only  in  colored  schools 
.Iff y Wte  pupils.  Because  of  the  lack  of  funds  and  the  indifference 
) . $9, rixlustrial  training,  the  increase  of,. industrial  fnrtTitfo  in  colored  * 
schoolSjhaSjnptjbeen  ,equal  to  ,that  in  the, white  institutions.-  It  is  unfortunate  both 
or  the  colored  , people  jand  iforj-theSouththat  the  provision  for  the  industrial  educa- 
tiog  af  sthe  Negroes  should  be- so  inadequate.  The  intellectual  and  even  the  spiritual 
aetrelopmept  qf  4 P«ripl  rinlosely  jnelateds.to,  their  economic  ^condition.  According 

the  number  of  Negroes  in  skilled  occupa- 
ti^  is  nrgHgiblr.  (f  Jff  ^e  race  . realized  its  low  economic  status,  ’the  mterestin  industrial 
^tion  would  t*  it  is  important  to the South  as*  whole 

hte'MM&dtall  beeffident.  The  Southern  States,  with  all  their  natural 
■ ■ never  compete  with  other  sections  of  the  country  until  they  increase  the 

'“"nn  indust^;<x  cation  for  Uie  colored 
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The  pu^lk  fadHtksior  indus^j^  education  of  Negroes  arepractically  limits  to  the 
16  agricult  Jtal  and  mechanical  & f^jk,  largely  maintained  by  Federal  funds.  Most  of 
these  institutions  are  fairly  well . equipped  to  teach  the  more  important  < trades  and  tp 
train  girls  in  household : arts.  Only  £,  few  of  them,  however,  tend)  trades  effectively 
and  practically  all  subordinate  the  industrial  training  to  the  literary  instruction.  There 
are  13  State  schools  which  also  provide  some  instruction  in  industrial  courses.  Six  of 
these  schools  are  located  in  Northern  States:  Washington;!).  C.,  Charlestons. ,C*t  and 
Columbus,  Ga.,  are  the  only  dries  which  maintain  industrial  schools  for  Negroes. 

There  are  206  private  schools  whic?  offer  some  industrial  instruction.  > In  fully  half, 
of  these  schools,  however,  the  industrial  training  is;  ineffective  and  very  limited  in  quan- 
tity; The  work  ranges  from  a little  sewing  or  cooking  in  56  of  the  schools  to  the  nomer* 
ous  trades  effectively  taught  at  Hampton  and  Tuskegfee.  The  30  smaller  industrial 
schools  are  endeavoring  to  fit  their  work  to  the  eoonoihic  as  well  as  the  literary  needs 
of  their  pupils.  In  these  institutions  industrial  courses  areas  a rule  accorded  the  same 
standing  as  the  literary  subjects.'  The  73  literary  schools  doing  some  industrial,  work, 
allow  aMimited  time  for  a formal  course  in  manual  training  and  household  arts  for  girls. 
The  work  in  34  of  these  schools  is  poorly  done.  In  a third  group'd  101  schools,  the 
industrial  instruction" is  confined  to  household  arts  for  girls.  The  home  training  in 
most  schools  is  much  more  effective  than  the  industrial  training;  for  bays.  Of  the  101 
schools  offering  girls'  industries,  45  have  been  classified  as  doing  fairly*  good  work  and 
56  as  doing  poor  work.  - * 

Considerable  impetus  has  been  given  to  industrial  training  in  the  public  schools 
through  the  State  supervisors  of  colored  schools  in  nine  Southern  States  and  county 
industrial  teachers  in  163  counties  in  the  South.  The  well-known  efforts  of  the  Slater 
Fund  have  done  much  to  extend  industrial  courses  both  in  private  and  public  institu- 
tions. Through  the  financial  cooperation  of  the  General  Education  Board  a large  number 
of  “ home-makers  clubs'1  have  been  organized  in  9even  Southern  States.  ‘ These  dubs 
are  effective  in  the  development  of  a n intelligent  interest  in  borne  gardenings  vegetable 
and  fruit  canning,  i^pthe  proper  care  of  the  borne. 

AGRICULTURAL  TRAINING. 

To  a people  73  per  cent  rural,  agricultural  instruction  is  of  vital  importance.  Since 
40  per  cent  of  all  persons  engaged  in  southern  agriculture  are  colored,  it  is  apparent  also 
that  effective  education  of  these  people  for  rural  activities  is  essential  to  the  welfare  of 
the  South.  Valuable  as  this  phasl  of  education  is  to  the  Negroes  and  to  the  South  as  a 
wh6le,  the  facilities  are  entirely  inadequate.  The^pnblic  provision  is  almost  entirely  in; 
the  16 'igtk^turaf  and  mechanical'  schools  largely  maintained  by  Federal  funds. 1 Most 
of  these  institutions  have  large  farms  and  considerable  equipment,  but  only  a small 
number  of  them  are  making  adequate  educational  use  of  the  farms  or  the  equipment. 
The  1 y State  schools  also  have  some  provision  for  teaching  agriculture. 

There  are  *56  private  institutions  with  ample  farm  hhd  cm  which  instruction  in 
agriculture  could  be  jgiuen.  Observation  of  their  work,  however,  shows  that  very  few 
of  tbejn  make  effective  use  d their  facilities.  Hampton  and  Tuskegee  are  the  only 
institutions  with 'facilities  comparable  Jo  those  of'  the  agriculturticoOeges  for  white 
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mm-  :'®o&  tiyumk  iMitMieas  fcato  tertfcd  & remarteMe  c^paignS  lot  the 
.*  tapnfiwBear  of  MO  conditions.  Practically  all  tfcft  pwpib  in  both  schools  reoeive 
ahk«  instruction  4a  the  tooiy  and  ps&etice  «f  soil  culture.  Tbos*  who  specialSe  devote 
ttf  ttd&r  toe  Itortiefc  Of  the  stoafe?  private  institutions,  sa  offer  some  class 

tbessry  esudhpifttettoB,  18  trafch. ’theory  but  cultivate  thefr  Harass  twa  a commercial  basis, 
andb®4  schools  cultivate  their  {arms  without  any  provision  for  agricultural  instruction. 

ostroction  ingardesaamg  is.  offered  in  43  of  the  public  femd  private  institutions  included 
in  the  groups.-  mentioned  above.  The  26  county  training  schools,  recently  organized 
tMswiglt-  the  cooperation*  of  the  paablk  authorities  and  private  boards,  all  teach  gardening 
and  #tar  activities  necessary  to  rural  life.  Through  the  efforts  of  the  Jeanes  teachers, 

to  paMma  schools  in  *63  Somthtet  ooumties  are  beginning  to  provide  instruction  in 
ptdenmg  and  crawling  i,  , 

« The  limited  proptsss  of  agricultural  education  in  colored  schools  is  explained  not 
only  hy  to  inadequate  facilities  but  also  by  the  indifference  of  the  cobred  people  to 
any  effort  in  helhaM  of  oasdliffc.  Even  though  the  masses  of  the  race  are  imp.Vmc  their 
bestvprogxesaon  tofassn®,  tok  educational  leaders  with  few  exceptions  fail  to  consider 
to  needs  of  the  ©alorasi  fanners.  This.,  failure  is  partly  explained  by  the  Mrt  that 
agtierilteEl  instruction  requires  large  farms  and  extensive  equipment  Fortunately  a 
few  of  the  mote  progressive  institutions  realize  the  educational  as  well  as  the  economic 
vWne  a&  to  toory  and  practice  ci  gardening.  Even  the  schools  of  strong  literary 
interest  are  including  rural  economics  and  gardening  in  thdr  curriculum 
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SUPERVISION. 


1681  the  numerous  private  schools  maintained  by  general  donations 
and  appropriations  tom  denominational  boards,  the  officers  of  several  educational 
funrb  ©sopesate  vritfr  the  public-school  authorities  in  the  supervision  of  the  private 
and  public  stools.  The  principal  agencies  in  this  cooperation  are  the  Skter  and  Jeanes 
Pu*b,  theses!  Education  Board,  the  Phelps  Stokes  Fund,  and  the  Rosenwald 
Rural  School  Building  Fund.  The  activities  ihelude  State  and  county  supervision  of 
schools,  boys’  and  girls’  dub  work,  summer  schools,  and  budding  rural  schools,  and  the 
general  improvement  of  private  and  higher  schools  ffi * colored  people. 

the  wjpssation  ci  to  State  departments  of  education  with  the  General 
•Bducntiop  Board.  aupervisors  of  colored  ^chopla  are  maintained  in  Alabama 
,-AtkMtfifc  Gtoqgw,  Kentucky. J North  Carolina,  Tennessee,  and 
miperv^nre^^dl^t  wmk  k ^teuptin*  tfowthtm  white 
■ .thftedwcahqn  ol«)loredipmpk  and  in  stimulating  the  localofficery  to  imorswe 
taasdwJ  pl«ito;;and  fchpi  teaching  force  and  to  imtrodtcp  jp^ustrial  tolling  ipto  the 
jPWgyfltoritad. ftoflypitjfw .ddsreihik.-iev>  bus  -»>ans>  b.r^  ■ 1 ''  : 

^ f^*^y**  *?U0<*  rrm*tCT  ^oaniWe  tbe-ejiploymenfcaf  county  supervising  bdnaii-.ifoii 
These  teachers  are  uena%  young  tobroed  women  who  are  directed  bv  to 
in  introducing  ample  industrial  courses  into  tber^rul  schools  and 
ex  tending  Sbynfluoce'fcff  the  school  into  the  community.  Io  tpifttoee  supervising 
tochesatwsare  employed,  I®  1163  counties  ci  to  Southern  States.  * It  fa  estimated  that 
tai.coa  pupils  ^te^  to'3ch8Qi&ymM  by. them.  - - The  '"shoimemakers'  c^bs,  ” organized 
^Wfugh  the  aid  of  the  tfetmal  Education  Board,  enroll  a large  number  ofltored 
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women  and  colored  girls  who  meet  regularly  to  receive  instruction  in  such  subjects  ss 
home  gardening,  canning,  and  the  proper  care  of  the  home.  The  payment  cC  thri? 
salaries  is  usually  shared  between  the  fund  and  the  county,  but  a few  of  * the  supervisors 
are  paid  enUely  from  public  funds.  Some  of  the  Virginia  supervisors  are1  maintained 
by  funds  controlled  by  Hampton  Institute.  The  Jeanes  Fund  appropriated  $33*4*4 
and  the  counties  $12,234  1915.  In  addition  the  supervising  * teachers  raided 

$^3,438  by  appeals  to  the  colored  people.  This  sum  was  used  to  extend  the  schbol  term,  * 
improve  equipment,  and  increase  teachers'  salaries.  A part  of  this  amount  was  con- 
tributed toward  the  county  training  schools,  largely  supported  by  the  Slater  Fund  and 
the  General  Education  Board,  and  a part  toward  the  rural  school  buildings  erected 
through  the  Rosenwald  Fund. 

The  Rosenwald  Fund  for  building  better  rural  schools  for  colored  Children  was 
established  by  Julius  Rosenwald  and  is  administered  by  the  extension  department  of* 
Tuskegee  Institute.  So  far  its  use  has  been  largely  in  Alabama.  Of  the  hi  schools 
which  had  been  erected  up  to  1913,  92  were  in  Alabama,  3 in  Arkansas,  6 in  Georgia,  5 
in  North  Carolina,  3 in  Tennessee  and  1 each  in  Mississippi  and  South  Carolina.  The 
purpose  of  the  fund  is  to  duplicate  amounts  raised  by  colored  people  for  rural  school 
buildings.  For  this  purpose  the  Rosenwald  Fund  appropriated  $32,815,  public  authori- 
* ties  gave  $18,235,  *&<  $59,934  was  raised  in  donations. 

The  Phelps  StdCkFtind,  in  cooperation  with  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Educa- 
tion, is  not  only  niaking^the  present  survey  of  the  private  and  higher  schools  for  colored 
people,  but  is  encouraging  constructive  efforts  for  the  improvement  of  their  educational 
and  administrative  organization,  their  plants,  and  their  community  activities. 

NEEDS  OF  PUfltlC-SCHOOL  SYSTEMS. 


In  view  of  the  large  proportion  which  the  Negroes  form  of  the  population  ih  the 
South  and  the  vital  (dace  which  they  occupy  in  the  economic,  physical,  and  even  moral 
welfare  of.  that  section,  the  following  summary  of  educational  needs  is  presented  as  a 
result  of  this  study:  . / 

1.  The  improvement  and  increase  of  the  e^mentory  schools. — The  reports  of  the  State 

superintendents  of  education  are  practically  unanimous  In  their  presentation  of  the 
poverty  and  inadequacy  of  the  elementary  schools  for  colored  people.  This  is  peculiariy 
the  responsibility  of  the  public  authorities.  Privat^/ philanthropy  may  aid  * in  the 
support  of  the  secondary  and  higher  schools^  but  the  public  schools  are  the  agencies  to 
supply  the  rudiments  of  an  elementary  school  education.  The  improvement  of  the 
rural  and  urban  masses  of  the  colored  people  in  health,  honesty,  labor,  and  thrift  is* 
directly  dependent  on  the  public  elementary  schools.  If  the  States  ate  to  adhieve  this 
improvement,  systematic  effort  must  be  made  to  raise  the  standards  of  teaching.  One 
of  the  important  steps  in  this  effort  is  to  arouse' the  colored  people  themselves  to  a1 
thorough  appreciation  ^ the  value  of  elementary  schools.  Ov 

2.  Secondary  schools  and  teacher  training . —Though  the  development  oQ£he  ele- 
mentary schools  is  of  primary  importance,  it  is  well  established  that  secondary  schools 
are  essential;  to  the  maintenance  and  growth  of  an  elementary  school  system.  The 
secondary  school*;  are  not  only  the  principal  source  of  teachers,  but  they  axe  also  the 

maintain*  tbechntuuied  interest  ct  the  pupils  in  the  upper  elementary* 
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StafS{2!?Ki^,fc  *V  aUmer°U3  P^^.  ^ndary  schools  .there  is. a real  aecea- 
*te,Sp.  ^ P^Wic-sehool .system  shall  provide  more  schools  of  this  trade. 

rr. j proportion  pf  ignorant  public^school  teachersoonstiti.t*:  _ „ ^ . ,. 

i smaller , county  schools ; offering' teacher-traininv  cSrs^^ 
Ipcali.upds,  ^ Much  more  help  could  be  obtained  from  the  jS^schSf  ^eXt2 

55K5^  £32£* work  01  lbe”  ^ »”“»“« **  «*  <-** 

the  pubhc  provision  for  these  courses  in  colored  schools  is^S  Suite  Tt t 

“d“lrial  superri“8 
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‘ RECOMMEJfDXTIONS  TOR  PRIVATE  SCHOOLS. 


.:•  ■Th?,uae  °f  the  recommendations  at  the  end  of  each  school  reno*  ho. 

^|i4SS4S^-i»5? 

J^ST"  “d  “d“vor- . Tte  tapon“t  .4,^ 

- ■ il*  ;:;  fs»  ij,*..  • ADAPTATION  TO  PUPILS  AND  COMMUNITY- 

SS?  ~ =r  aTtssrsrs 

=^E=~ 

^ Proportion  of  colored  teachere  with  less  than 
eighth-grade  education  is  ample  justification  for  recnm™«H;l7i.  , than 
teacher-t  raining  rn,„  „_.  • r Ior  recommending  the  introduction  of 

^SatHUMom,  elementary,  science,  history/ and  civics -The  high  death  ™t«.  - 

cutthnihim  xd  there  schools.  ,j . . , . , wbjecU  to  a large  place  in  the 

CT^^gwdemng  are  of  Jnt  importance.  Only  recently,  have  the  'school*  of  <h. 

“d  economic  **!«*  of  gardening,  in  too 
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ment;  with  practically  no  place  assigned  to  it  in  the  school  curriculum.  Even  the  few 
institutions  with  a genuine  interest  in  rural  problems  too  often  despised  the  garilen  in 
their  efforts  to  cultivate  a large  farm. 

According  to  this  study  the  use  of  the  farm  as  tfn  educational  factor  has  failed  in 
the  large  majority  of  instances.  This  is  due  to  lack  of  skill  on  the  part  of  the  agricul- 
' tural  teachers  and  to  the  failure  to  convince  pupils  with  scant  knowledge  of  books  that 
fanning  is  educational.  In  view,  of  this  failure,  it  is  important  to  consider  the  possi- 
bility of  gardening  not  only  for  its  educational  value  and  economic  returns  to  the  kitchen, 
but  also  as  a working  laboratory  for  the  agricultural  course.  Experiments  made  in 
connection  with  this  study  indicate  that  agricultural  courses  illustrated  by  gardening  arc  . 
much  moiie  effective  than  those  dependent  upon  a poorly  cultivated  farm. 

Simple  manual  training . — Modern  educational  practice  recognizes  without  argument 
not  only  the  economic  but  also  the  educational  value  of  hand  training.  The  economic 
value  to  the  colored  people  is  emphasized  by  the  comparative  poverty  of  the  race,  while 
the  educational  result  is  even  more  necessary  for  the  Negro  than  for  the  white,  since,  the 
Negro's  highly  emotional  nature  Fenfires  for  balance  as  much  as  possible  of  the  concrete 
and  definite.  * t 

Observation  indicates  the  importance  of  simplicity  in  the  manual  courses  and  the 
application  of  the  lessons  learned  in  the  care  of  the  school  plant  and  in  the  necessary 
activities  of  the  institution.  Lessons  in  woodwork  increase  in  effectiveness  when  they 
are  applied  to  the  repair  of  buildings.  Domestic  science  becomes  real  when  the  school 
kitchen  is  used  as  a laboratory  and  the  dormitories  are  supervised  according  to  the  ~ 
classroom  theory. 

Neighborhood  activities . — No  part  of  the  school  program  is  more  important  than  the 
neighborhood  work.  This  includes  not  only  the  efforts  in  the  immediate  neighborhood 
but  in  other  communites  to  which  the  institution  can  extend  its  influence.  Through 
these  activities  the  school  not"  only  enlarges  its  field,  but  also  gains  a knowledge  of 
actual  conditions  which  enables  it  to  adapt  its  curriculum  to  the  needs  of  the  pupils. 

Domination  of  foreign  languages, — In  view  of  the  just  demands  of  the  activities 
already  recommended  and  the  increasing  recognition  given  to  them  fit  the  best  modem  * 
schools,  it  is  surprising  to  note  the  large  proportion  of  time  devoted  to  foreign  lan- 
guages, especially  Latin  and  Greek.  In  this  respect  the  colored  schools  are  adhering  to 
a tradition  fast  vanishing  elsewhere.  It  seems  extraordinary,  for  example,  that  private 
secondary  schools  for  colored  people  should  give  more  time  to  these  languages  than  the 
high  schools  of  a progressive  State  like  Massachusetts.  . ^ 

r SCHOOL  ORGANIZATION.  . < 

\ 

Effective  organization  of  school  activities  requires  a careful  consideration  of  the 
income,  the  ‘plant,  and  the  number  and  development  of  the  pupils:  Many  of 

the  organizations  studied  have  been  formed  without  regard  to  any  of  these  ele- 
ments. The  guiding  principle  of  thfiJess  successful  organizations  seems  to  have  been 
the  blind  imitation  of  larger  institutions  or  an  unwarrantable  hope  for  future  develop- 
ment: In  view  of  the  very  limited  income  of  practically  all  the  private  schools;  It  is 
strongly  urged  that  the  organization  be  simple;  that  the  aim  be  to  do  a fe*  things1  well. 


M y NEGRO  EDUCATION. 

•Secondary  department  hampered  by  college  courses.- — A large  number  of  institutions 
are  endeavoring  to  maintain  college  classes  without  adequate  teaching  force  or  equipment 
or  even  a sufficient  number  of  pupils  to  warrant  the  expense.  Such  efforts  not  only  waste 
the  resources  of  the  institution,  but  sacrifice  flith  the  secondary  pupils  and  those  pre- 
pared to  do  College  work.  Owing  to  the  small  number  of  secondary  schools,  the  number 
of  pupils  prepared  for  college  is  very  limited  and  the  number  of  colleges  needed  is  corre- 
spondingly small.  While  there  is  real  need  for  the  adequate  development  of  a ft*  of 
the  schools  offering  college  courses,  the  majority  should  discontinue  their  efforts  to 
maintain  college  classes,  center  their  energy  on  secondary  subjects  and  provide  for 
their  college  pupils  at  institutions  equipped  for  college  work.  » 

Secondary  department  hampered  by  elementary  dower.— While  the  inadequate 
puhlk-school  facilities  in  the  neighborhood  of  many  of  the  private  schools  practically 
compel  them  to  make  large  provision  for  elementary  grades,  there  are  some  private 
ss  tools  that:  maintain  elementary  grades  in  opposition  to  the  public  schools.  Even 
in  the  communities  lacking  in  public-school  accommodations,  the  private  schools  of  ele- 
mentary grades' should  be  regarded  as  temporary  and  persistent  effort  should  be  to 
prevai1  upon  the  public  authorities  to  provide  adequately  for  elementary  colored  pupils 
at pttblic  expem*.  It  has  therefore  been  recommended  that  a number  of  the  smaller 
schools  be  transferred  to  the  public-school  authorities  or  combined  with  some  of  the 
larger  private  institutions.  . . 


•" T 3jdborole  industrial  and  agricultural  plant.— -A  number  of  the  smaller  industrial 
i . doing  important  work  have  acquired  large  plants  and  developed  conplicated 
organizations  that  are  beyond  their  financial  resources  or  unsuited  to  the  educational 
needs  their,  pupils.  Some  have  expensive  equipment,  such  as  heating  and  electric 
bgm  plants,  when  the  dining  rooms  and  dormitories  are  in  need  of  linen  and  necessary 
furniture.  Some  have  extensive  trade  machinery  and  numerous  teachers  of  trades  with 
Very  little  material  for  practice  and  very  few  pupils  to  a trade..  Some  h»ve  many  more 
hundreds,  qf  acres  of  land  in  their  school  fapn  than  they  can  possibly  use  for  educational 
poipcoea.  In  a.  large  majority  of  the  smaller  industrial  schools  there  is  practically  no 
relation  between  the  classroom  instruction  in  agriculture  and  the  farm  operations. 

. . It  is  quite  apparent  that  the  only  course  open  to  such  institutions  is  to  simplify  their 

plant, and  their  organization.  They  should  definitely  decide  to  prepare  their  pupils  up 
to  a certain  print  and  depend  upon  larger  schools  to  continue  the  work.  As  a working 
basafor  thij»«mplification  it  is  proposed  that  four  industrial  teachers  be  employed:  (i) 
.A  teaser  of  agriculture  with  practical  farm  training,  business  ability,  and  some  knowl- 
edge of  simple  mechanical  operations;  (2)  a carpenter  with  some  experience  in  black- 
sndthtag  and  wagon  repairing;  (3)  a teacher  of  cooking  who  will  use  the  boarding  depart- 
work;  (4)  a teacher  of  sewing,  who  will. supervise  the  dormitories  and 
^ housekeeping  of  the  school.  If  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  there' industrial 
t$uch^y  bavc  other  subjects,  they  should  have  assigned  to  them  courses  most  nearly 
^^WMtqithrir  taadea,  literary  teachers  of  the  institution  should  be  expected  to 
poqp^e.  to  the  extent  of  their  ability  , in  the  industrial  and  social  life  at  the  school 
• •fW%;W?,®^hborhood  a^vitiw 

of  Qbarding;  department  and  dormitories. — The  use  of  the  school 
^ room  as  partof  the  domestic-science  depaitmeatis  in  line  with  good 
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practice  both  in  business  and  education.  The  maintenance  of  two  independent  cooking 
departments  in  one  institution  is  wasteful.  There  is  probably  no  sounder  principle  than 
“learning  by  doing.  ” Similarly  the  dormitories  offer  real  os^gjptdties  for  imparting 
many  important  lessons  in  neatness,  order,  and  the  i -oper  cf^Fof  the  home.  The  dis- 
regard of  these  opportunities  in  educational  institution,  everywhere  should  be  quickly 
corrected. 

ACCOUNTS  AND  ltBCORDS. 

A majority  of  the  small  private  schools  not  controlled  by  church  boards  and 
practically  all  the  institutions  owned  by  colored  denominations  are  very  deficient  in 
administration,  general  records,  and  accounts.  * 

System  of  cost-accounting  and  records . — Very  few  schools  can  present  adequate  anal- 
yses of  their  expenditures.  Very  few  realize  the  important  economies  that  could  be 
attained  through  good  systems  of  accounts.  There  is  a similar  deficiency  in  the  records 
l of  student  activities.  Only  a small  number  of  the  institutions  keep  accurate  records  of 

enrollment,  daily  attendance,  and  class  standing  of  pupils. 

Annual  audit  by  an  accredited  accountant . — In  the  case  of  institutions  receiving 
funds  from  philanthropic  person^  living  at  a distance,  it  is  only  reasonable  to  expect 
that  the  school  accounts  will  be  examined  by  a reliable  person  trained  to  report  on 
accounting.  It  is  taken  for  granted  that  the  bookkeeping  of  institutions  supported  by 
State  or  Federal  funds  should  be  regularly  passed  upon  by  expert  accountants.  This 
study  shows,  however,  that  only  about  io  of  even  the  large  private  institutions  and 
practically  none  of  the  State  and  Federal  schools  have  provided  for  reports  by  certified 
accountants. 

SUPERVISION  OP  BUILDING^  AND  GROUNDS. 

There  is  a real  need  for  more  economy  and  taste  both  in  the  construction  of  build- 
ings and  in  the  arrangement  of  the  campus.  Many  of  the  buildings  have  been  erected 
in  imitation  of  those  in  other  institutions,  with  but  little  regard  for  income,  adaptation 
to  use,  climatic  conditions,  or  location.  Rules  of  sanitation  and  fire  protection  have 
been  disregarded  and  many  pupils  are  in  serious  danger.  Student  labor  has  been  used 
without  sufficient  regard  for  cost.  Heating  and  power  plants  have  been  installed 
without  regard  for  economy.  More  important  even  than  economy  and  foresight  in 
building  operations  is  continued  care  in  the  upkeep  of  the  plant.  The  wise  and  , 
frequent  use  of  whitewash  and  paint  and  the  prompt  repair  of  buildings  and  furniture 
are  important  assets  in  business  and  education. 

^ s TRUSTEES  AND  OWNERSHIP  OP  SCHOOLS. 

In  determining  the  status  of  a private  institution,  great  importance  necessarily 
attaches  to  the  composition  of  the  trustee  board  and  the  extent  of  the  control  exercised 
by  them. 

Nominal  boards  of  trustees  — Some  schools  have  boards  of  trustees  that  exercise  no 
control  over  the  affairs  of  the  institution.  A favorite  method  is  to  appoint  colored  men 
as  the  legal  trustees  and  ask  prominent  white  men  to  act  in  an  advisory  capacity.  The 
usual  result  of  this  arrangement  is  to  leave  the  management  entirely  to  the  school  prin-  . 
dpal,  who  in  a number  of  instances  has  wrecked  the  institution.  It  is  evident  that 
no  gifts  should  be  made  to  this  class  of  schools. 
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- Titii  to  property  vested  in  school  principal  .^-Several  schools  are  owned  by  indi- 
▼tduals  who  spend  a Urge  part  of  their  time  soliciting  funds.  Others  are  maintained 
tor  the  tuition  received.  In  aO  such  cases  the  emphatic  recommendation  is  that  dona- 
tions be  withheld. 

Large,  vmoiddy  hoards  of  trustees.— Some  of  the  colored  denominations  appoint 
trustee  boards  numbering  over  a hundred,  each  member  to  pay  a stated  sum  of  money 
annually,  Such  a plan  invariably  fails  to  provide  any  wise  control  over  the  institution 
• Founding  of  small  independent  schools.— A perplexing  problem  continually  con- 
f ran  ting  those  interested  in  colored  schooU  is  the  persistent  effort  to  organize  new 
schools.  Sometimes  these  efforts  have  the  approval  of  influential  people  both  from 
e locality  and  from  distant  places.  Sometimes  they  represent  the  desires  of  well- 
meaning  but  incompetent  persons  to  help  the  colored  race.  And  in  a few  cases  they 
are.  the  selfish  efforts  of  scheming  persons  who  are  willing  to  prey  upon  philanthropy 
for  financial  gain.  The  following,  statement,,  prepared  by  the  late  Dr.  Booker  T.  Wash- 
ington shortly  before  his  death,  represents  the  attitude  of  an  increasing  number  of 
thoughtful  people: 

the  whole  matter  very  carefully  with  prominent  educators  representing  various 
porta  of  the. South,  I thoroughly  convinced  that.it  is. a matter  of  doubtful  wisdom  to  encourage 
except;  under  jiecuiwly.favorable  circumstances,.  the  starting  oi  additional 'new  and  independent 
1 ™ Swth  forour  people.  These  schools,  to  accomplish  any  good,  ought  to  be  well  managed, 
under  a competent  board  of  trustees,  and  not  represent  the  mere  personal  ambition  or  activity  of  any 
me  mdmmial.  In  many  cases  the  money  given  for  such  schools  Is  more  than  wasted . not  only  because 
or  improper  organisation  and  supervision,  but  also  in  large  iteyis  for  traveling  expenses. 

It  is  the  consensus  of  opinion  of  all  who  have  studied  the  subject  that  the  time  has  come  when 
mongiought  to  be  concentrated  upon  the  strengthening  of  existing  institutions  rather  than  the  starting 
f nuny.cases  much  harm  has  been  done  by  establishing  additional  schools  in  the  same 

locality^  know  of  special  cases  where  persons  are  striving  to  build  schools  within  a few  miles  of  other 

SChOOU'  U wnId’  hy  hT'  be  Q*  better  plan  in  the  future,  rather  than 
dcboob,  to  spend  the  money  in  strengthening  the  public  schools.  In  many  <■<■— s 
poo  amtfl,  pocfJy-otgtaUzed  schools  not  only  accomplish  little  good,  but  are  weakening  the  public- 
acbool  enutm.  The] public-school  system,  of  course,  is  permanent,  and  has  the  advantage  of  super- 
**».  Instead  of  Parting  new  schools,  I advise  that  the  old  ones  be  strengthened  or  that  the  money 
De  given  in  a way  to  strengthen:  the  work  of  the  public  schools  in  the  various  localities  of  the  South. 
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* SCHOOL  FACILITIES  IN  THE  STATE. 

There  are  908,282  colored  people  in  Alabama,  forming  43  per  cent  of  the  total 
population.  They  constitute  52.9  per  cent  of  all  persons  engaged  in  agricultural  pur- 
suits in  the  State.  The  number  of  Lrms  cultivated  by  them  increased  17.3  per  cent 
between  1900  and  1910.  As  fanners,  renting  and  owning  land,  they  have  complete 
charge  of  5.°83.552  acres;  as  farm  laborers,  they  undoubtedly  cultivate  a much  larger 
area.  While  the  United  States  Census  indicates  hopeful  progress  in  the  decrease  of 
* * illiteracy  and  in  the  improvement  of  health  conditions,  illiterates  are  still  40.1  per  cent 
of  the  colored  persons  10  years  of  age  and  over  and  27.5  per  cent  of  the  children  10  to 
14  years  of  age,  and  the  death  rate  is  almost  twice  as  high  as  that  of  the  white  people. 
Such  a degree  of  illiteracy  and  ill  health  is  certain  evidence  of  extensive  waste  of  eco- 
nomic resources  and  human  energy.  In  view  of  these  facts,  it  is  important  to  note  the 
following  summary  of  the  public-school  facilities  and  educational  needs  of  Alabama, 
as  they  are  shown  in  the  reports  of  the  United  States  Census  and  the  State  superin- 


tendent of  education. 

White.  Nefto.r 

Population,  1910 1,  338,833  908,  383 

Children  6 to  14  years  of  age,  1910 368,283  ao8,  548 

Teachers' salaries  in  public  schools,  1911-12 $3,523, 550  $372,177 

Teachen*  salaries  per  child  6 to  14  in  State $9.  4t  $1.  78 

Percentage  illiterate,  1910 4Q.  1 

Percentage  living  in  rural  communities 8a.  6 8a.  8 


Public  appropriations . — The  public-school  teachers  of  Alabama  received  £2,895,727  in 
salaries  in  191*?.  Of  this  sura,  $2,523,550  was  for  the  teachers  of  268,283  white  children 
and  $372,177  for  the  teachers  of  208,548  colored^children.  On  a per  capita  basis  this 
is  $9.41  for  each  white  child  of  school  age  and  $^78  for  each  colored  child,1  Map  2 
presents  these  figures  for  each  .county  in  Alabam^  the  proportion  of  Negroes  being 
indicated  by  the  shading.  The  inequalities  are  greatest  in  the  counties  with  the  largest 
proportion  of  Negroes.  The  per  capita  sums  decrease  for  white  and  increase  for  colored 
children  with  considerable  regularity  as  the  proportion  of  Negroes  becomes  smaller. 
The  extent  of  this  regularity  appears  in  the  following  tabje,  v?hich  shows  the  per  capita 
expenditures  for  county  groups  based  on  the  percentage  of  Negro  population:' 


County  groups.  percentage  of  Negroes  in  the 
* population. 

Counties  under  10  per  cent. 

Counties  10  to  35  per  cent 

Counties  25  to  50  per  cent 

Counties  50  to  75  per  cent % . 

Counties  over  75  per  cent 


White  school 

Negro  school 

Per  capita 

Per  capita 

population. 

population. 

white. 

Negro, 

45.713 

2,  299 

$5-  08 

$1.81 

62,649 

>4,  3«5 

^09 

1.  83 

x 18, 838 

7..984 

*55 

2*55  ' 

28, 151 

48,  564 

1 56 

13,93* 

7°.  336 

33-  v • 

1.  14 

r ’These  averages  fire  computed  bydividlni  the  appropriation  tor  teachers*  salaries  in  pubUcschoofa  by  the  number  ot  children 
&to  1 4 years  ot  age  enumerated  by  the  United  States  Census.  The  salaries  w6c  obtained  from  the  Report  ot  the  State  Depart- 
aunt  of  Education,  ipia,.pp.  itfr-n*.  City  systems  are  indudad- 

40027" — Bull.  39 — 17 3 . 27 
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^ — Pb*  capita  expenditures  por  white  and  colored  children  in  Alabama  on  the  basis 

OP  TEACHERS’  SALARIES. 


The  upper  figure  in  each  county  is  for  white  children,  the  lower  fc*  colored.  The  shading  indi- 
cate# the  percentage  of  Negroes  in  the  total  population. 
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The  high  per  capita  cost  for  white  children  in  the  “black  belt”  counties  is  partly 
explained  by  the  fact  that  th^y  arc  f£w  in  number  and  widely  scattered.  The  smaller 
cost  of  schools  for  colored  children  is  partly  due  to  the  lower  wage  scale  of  colored  teach- 
ers and  partly  to  the  very  limited  provision  for  high -school  education.  It  is  apparent, 
however,  that  these  explanations  by  no  means  account  for  the  wide  divergencies  in  the 
"black  belt”  counties.  In  addition  to  the  $2,523,550  appropriated  for  the  public- 
school  teachers  of  white  children,  the  State  appropriated  $379,000  to  maintain  42 
county  high  schools,  9 agricultural  high  schools,  6 normal  schools,  and  3 institutions  of 
college  grade.  To  die  $372,177  for  the  public-school  teachers  of  colored  children  the 
State  added  $20,000  to  maintain  one  normal  school  and  to  supplement  the  income  of 
the  agricultural  and  mechanical  school  largely  maintained  by  Federal  funds. 


Prrytfe  financial  aid.— The  deficiencies  in  public  expenditures  for  the  educa- 
# tionof  the  colored  people  largely  explain  the  active  campaigns  for  private  schools 
since  the  Civil  War.  As  a result  of  this  activity,  the  private  schools  have  a prop- 
erty valuation  of  $5,457,375,  an  annual  income  of  $554,556,  and  an  attendance  of 
1 2,819  pupils,  of  whom  over  five-sixths  are  in  elementary  grades.  It  is  sometimes  thought 
that  the  liberal  private  contribution^  to  these*schools  make  up  for  the  inequalities  in 
the  public  appropriations  for  the  education  of  white  and  colored  youth.  The  total 
sum  appropriated  for  teachers1  salaries  in  colored  public  schools  in  Alabama,  however, 
together  with  the  income  of  all  colpred^rivate  schools,  aggregates  $926733,  or  about  a 
imllion  and  a half  dollars  less  than  the  expenditure  for  teachers’  salaries  in  white  public 
Moots  alone.  In  addition,  there  are  50  white  private  schools  which  . report  to  the  State 
superintendent  of  education.  The  aggregate  expenditure  of  these  schools  is  practically 
equal  to  the' expenditure  for  colored  private  schools.  A summary  of, the  income  and 
property  of  the  private  -and  higher  colored  schools  grouped  according  t b ownership  is 
given  in  the  following  table: 

Number 

ot  tchooU. 

Total  private  schools 73. 

Independent.  . . . •' > 23 

Denominational 

State  and  Federal 2 


Annual 

income. 


Value  of 
property  ^ 


' $554,  556  $5,457,375 
369,544  4,379,566 

1, 177.S09 

* 253,500 


185,013 
50.  709 


According  to  this  table,  the  annual  income  and  property  value  of  the  independent 
schools  are  higher  than  those  for  the  denominational  schools.  The  comparatively 
larger  cost  of  the  independent  schools  is  explained  by  the  fact  that  Tuskegee  Institqte 
and  several  smaller  independent  schools  maintain  expensive  agricultural  and  industrial 
departments.  T^ie  annual  income  of  the  colored  schools  owned  by  denominations 
whose  membership  is  white  or  largely  so  aggregates  $156,397,  as  against  $28,615  for 
those  of  the  colored  denominations.  The  property  owned  by  the  former  group  is 
valued  at  $1,003,059  and  that  owned  by  the  latter  at  $174750.  Some  of  the-schoois 
owned  by  white  denominations  receive  considerable  sumsfcf  money  from  their  colored 
members.  The  statistics  of  the  State  and  Fedqpl  grouf),  with  an  income  of  $50709  and 
property  valuation  of  $252,5oo,.are  in  striking  contrast  with  those  for  the  private  schools. 
In  addition  to  the  private  aid  indicated  in  the  table,  $41,625  was  appropriated  for 
general  supervision  and  special  phases  of  education  by  the  Jeanes  and  Slater  Fund?;  the 
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by  ownership  groups,  is 

Total 

attend- 

Elemen- 

Sco 

011(1- 

ance. 

tary. 

ary 

1 12, 819 

”.554 

I,  220 

’4,887 

4>V5‘ 

472 

1 7.'  932 

7.  139 

748 

978 

754 

224 

■General  Education.  Board,  and  the  Rosenwald  Rural  School  Fund.  The  result  of  this 
cooperation  with  public-school  authorities  is  described  later  under  “Supervision.” 

While  the  total  number  of  private  schools  is  72,  only  38  of  these  schools  play  any 
important  part  in  the  educational  activities  of  the  State.  Some  of  the  remaining  34 
are  to  be  justified,  if  at  all,  on  denominational  grounds;  the  majority,  however,  are'  so 
hampered  by  small  income  or  poor  management  that  the  State  receives  little  benefit 
from  them.  The  more  important  schools  are  described  under  their  respective  counties 
and  their  location  is  shown  on  Map  3.  The  remaining  schools  are  summarized  according 
to  ownership  and  discussed  at  the  end  of  this  chapter 
- The  attendance  of  the  private  and  higher  colored  schools 
indicated  in  the  following,  table: 

Number 

„ . of  school. 

Total  private  schools ?2 

Independent . *. * 2 

Denominational 49 

.State  and  Federal .........  2 

In  view  of  the  frequency  of  the  terms  “academy  ’’-and  ‘'college”  in  the  names  of  these 
private  institutions,  it  is  important  to  note  that  less  than  one.-tehth  of  their  pupils  are 

of*secondary  grade,  and  only  45  pupils  are  in  college  classes. 

Attendance.— The  United  States  census  reported  208,548  colored  children  6 to  14 
years  <3  age,  of  whom  102,813  were  Attending  school,  in  1910.  A study  of  the  fignres 
for  the  public  and  private  schools  shows  that  while  a majority  of  the  elementary  colored 
pupils  are  in  the  public  schools,  a majority  of  the  secondary  pupils  and  all  of  the 
college  students  are  in  private  ^hools.  The  large  majority  of  the  white  secondary  pupils, 
however,  are  in  public  schools,  while  those  of  collegiate  grade  are  abrfut  equally  divided 
between  public  and  private  institutions.  r 

Elementary.— The  inadequacy  of  the  elementary  school  system  for  colored  children  is 
indicated  by  the  t^cf  that  the  attendance  in  both  public  and  private  schools  is  less  than 
50  pef  cent  of  the  children  of  elementary  school  age.  The  average  term  of  the  public 
school  is  less  than  5 mouths.  According,  to  the  report  of  the'  State  superintendent, 
70  per  cent  of  the  colored  teachers  have  only  third-grade  certificates,  representing  a 
•preparation  less  than  that  usually  given  in  the  eight  elementary  grades.  The  11,554 
elementary  pupils  in  the  private  schools  receive  fairly  good  instruction,  but  their  number 
is  only  a small  part  of  the  102,813  children  attending  school,  and  a still  smaller  fraction 
of  the  208,548  children  of  elementary  school  age. 

'/Secondary . Th ere  are  only  three  four-year  public  high  schools  for  colored  people  in 
Alabtuflar  The  high  schools  in  Tuscumbia  and  Huntsville  share  their  buildings  with  ele- 
mentary classes,  and  the  one  in  Birmingham  has  recently  been  compelled  to  move  into 
temporary  ..quarters  front  a building  condemned  as  unsafe.  One  school  offers  a three-year 
high-school  course,  apd  sixor-seven'others  have  a few  pupils  above  the  eighth  grade. 
The  State  normal  school  at  Montgomery,  supported  by  State  funds,  and  the  agricultural 
and  mechanical  school  at  Huntsville,  maintained  largely  by  Federal  funds,  offer  four- 
year  secondary  courses. 
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•jo  to  50  per  cent. 

50  i>er  cent  or  crrer. 


Income  of  schools. 

Under  $1,500. 

® |a, 500  to  $5,000. 

0»5.ooo  to  1,5.000. 

Q $15, COO  to  $50,000. 

® Ijo.ooo  of  over. 

Map  3. — Private  schools  for  Negroes  in  Alabama. 

The  circles  show  the  location  and  the  annual  income  of  the  more  important 
schools.  The  shading  indicates  the  percentage  of  Negroes  in  the  total  j>opulation. 
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Of  the  i ,998  secondary  colored  pupils  in  Alabama.  i:j  jo  nr*. .in  ,,  <4* 


CoUege, -Talladega  College  is  the  only  institution  offering  work  of  college  grade  to 
colored  pupils,  and  its  enrollment  in  'college  classes  is  only  45.  A theological  course  of 
college  grade  is  also  Offered  in  this  institution.  Most  of  the  theological  pupils  are,  how- 
ever,  of  elementary  or  secondary  grade  of  preparation.  Other  institutions  claim  “theo- 
ogical  courseOut  the  work  consists  largely  of  lectures  to  local  ministers,  who  attend 
irregularly,  oria  mixture  of  theological  and  academic  subjects,  taught  to  pupils  of  ele- 


Teacher  training.  The  most  urgent  need  of  the  colored  schools  in  Alabama  is  trained 
teachers.  The  supply  now  depends  almost  entirely  upon  the  secondary  schools,  most  of 

which  are  pnvate  institutions.  Of  ttysseonlvsevenofferfairlyadequatecoursesin  teacher- 
training. Eleven  others  include  one  or  two  teacher-training,  subjects  in  their  general 
course.  To  supplement  these  facilities,  an  effort  has  been  made  to  develop  count  y t raining 
schools.  Through  the  cooperatioaof  the  Slater  Fund  «£nd  the  General  Education  Board 
with  the  State  department  of  education,  four  of  these  schools  are  now  maintained  As 
yet,  however ,thdr. woilc  is  almost  entirely  of  elementary  character.  They  are  county 
centers  at; which,  some  secondary  and  industrial  training  may  be  supplied  to  those  who 
plan  to  teach  in  the  rand  schools.  . The  pupUs  in  the  graduating  clashes  of  all  the  schools 
offering  .teacher-training  subjects  in  1915  numbered  only  270,  an  annual  output  obvi- 
ously inadequate  to  meet  the  peed  for  teachers  in  a Stgte  with  over  900,000  colored 
people  and  3,350  colored  public-school  teachers,  6f  whom  70  per  cent  are  holding  onlv 
.^third-grade  certificates1:1  J 

Industrial.— Through  the  influence  of  Tuskegee  Institute,  industrial  training  has  re- 
ceived  considerable  recognition  in  Alabama:  The  State  Agricultural  and  Mechanical 
' f CoUe8e  has  I®??  struggled,  but  'with  inadequate  means,  Jtoteach  trades.  . Calhoun  Col, 

. ored  School ;ln  Lowndes  County,  is  genuinely  interested-in  trade  education,  but  its  work 
. is  limited  td.the  el&nSttary  grades.  Snow  Hill  Industrial  Institute,  in  Wilcox  County, 
has  also  ee<|e*yo?ed jto  give  trade training,  .but  its  work  has  been  hampered  in  various 
, way5;  Satisfactory  indiist rial  work  is  done  in  10  private  schools,  and  7 others  arc. 
f,  attempting  to  give  maribal  training.  A nuihtjer  of  the  private  schools  give  good  instruc- 
tion in  cooking  and^wing.  • \ r ' 

. ...  — The  ^cultural  training  of  tie  colored  people  of  Alabama  depends  on 

r the  extensive  facilities  of  Tbskegee  Institute  and  a few  smaller  schools.^  Of  the  smaller 
i ichoofi;  Calhoun  is  doing  especially  effective  work.  TNvootherado  fmrlv  We^rf.,1 
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effort  to  acquire  large  farms  all  but  a few  of  the  schools  have  overlooked  the  educational 
possibilities  of  a well-planned  course  in  gardening. 

Supervision. — Through  the  cooperation  of  the  State  Department  of  Education  and  the 
General  Education  Board,  a white  supervisor  is  maintained  for  the  colored  rural  schools. 
This  supervisor  trayels  over  the  State  observing  educational  conditions  and  encouraging 
efforts  for  improvement*.  The  more  important  agencies  with  which  he  cooperates  are 
the  Jeanes  and  Slater  Funds,  the  Rosenwald  Rural  Schpol  Building  Fund,  and  the  exten- 
sion department  of  Tuskegee  Institute.  In  the  summer  of  1915  the  State  department 
cooperated  .with  the  summer  schools  for  colored  people  at  Tuskegee,  Montgomery  ,^lki 
Birfningham.  Teachers’  institutes  were  also  held  in  several  places. 

' Seventeen  counties  in  the  State  have  Jeanes  Fund  supervisors  traveling  among 
the  rural  schools  introducing  industrial  training  and  extending  the  influence  of  the  school 
into  the  community.  In  1915  the  Jeanes  Fund  appropriated  $4,290  and  the  counties 
$2,128,  while  the  county  supervisors  raised  $19,171  by  appeals  to  the  people.  A con- 
siderable portion  of  this  sum  was  contributed  to  the  Rosenwald  rural  schools  and  the 
county  training  schools.  With  the  financial  help  of  the  General  Education  Board,  these 
supervisors  and  other  agents  have  organized  “home-makers  clubs”  whose  member- 
ship in  1915  numbered  5,111  .colored  girls  and  3,408  mothers.  These  clubs  put  up 
over  250,000  quarts  of  fruits  and  vegetables  and  contributed  much  to  the  development 
of  pride  in  home  life.  The  campaign  for  building  rural  schoolhouses  for  colored  children 
was  begun  as  the  result  of  the  offer  of  Julius  Rosenwald  to  supplement  the  efforts  of  any 
rural  community  to  build  a school  for  colored  people.  The  Rosenwald  Fund  is  managed' 
by  the  extension  department  of  Tuskegee  Institute.  So  far  the  distribution  has  been 
much  larger  in  Alabama  than  elsewhere.  The  total  sum  expended  to  the  end  of  the 
school  year  1916  wrfT$93,3i2.  Of  this,  $45,567  was  contributed  by  the  colored  people, 
$27,400  by  the  Rosenwald  Fund,  $3,795  by  white  people  of  the  community,  and  $16,550 
by  the  State. 

SUMMARY  OP  EDUCATIONAL  NEEDS. 

* . . * 

1.  The  strengthening  and  extension  of  the  elementary  school  system.  The  only 

agencies  able  to  supply  this  need  are  the  State,  the  county,  ancL  tte  local  public  school 
districts.  f 

2.  The  increase  of  . teacher-training  facilities.  To  this  end  secondary*  schools 
with  teacher-training  courses  should  be  provided,  more  summer  schools  and  teachers* 
institutes  should  be  maintained,  and  the  private  schools  should  cooperate  with  the 
State  department  of  education  by  placing  more  emphasis  on  teacher-training  courses 
in  accordance  with  State  standards. 

3.  More  provision  for  instruction  ift  gardening,  household  arts,  and  simple  industries. 
In  developing  this  work,  school  authorities  of  the  counties  would  do  well  to  consider 
the  possibilities  of  the  Jeanes  Fund  industrial  supervisors. 

4.  More  instruction  in  agriculture  and  in  the  problems  of  rural  life,  so  that  teachers 
and  leaders  may  be  developed  for  a people  80  per  cent  rural. 

. 5.  Establishment  of  industrial  high  schools  in  pities. 

/ *\ 
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PRIVATE  AND  HIGHER  SCHOOLS. 


The  private  and  higher  schools  are  herewith  described.  Counties  and  cities  in 
which  the  more  important  institutions  are  located  are  presented  as  a background**^ 
the  discussion  of  the  individual  schools.  The  counties  are  aVranged  in  alphabetical 
order. 

BIBB  COUNTY. 


White.  Netro. 


Population,  1910 ,5,oSi  7,;io 

Children  6 to  14  years  of  age,  1910 I(.10 

Teachers' salaries  in  public  schools,  191 1-12. ..  <32.599  $4^739 

Teachers’  salaries  per  child  6 to  14  in  count)* $9.  42  77 

Percentage  illiterate,  1910 * - 3Q  2 


The  entire  population  is  rural.  The  average  length  of  the  public  school  term  is 
6.3  months  for  white  pupils  and  6.5  months  for  colored.  The  number  of  teachers  is  88 
in  white  schools  and  19  in  colored  schools.  Thd  average  attendance  is  2,248  white 
pupils  and  626  colored  pupils. 

These  statistics  indicate  the  need  for  additional  school  facilities.  The  work  of  the 
elementary  schools  should  be  extended  and  strengthened.  As  the  Centerville  Industrial 
School  supplements  the  public  schools,  effort  should  be  made  to  reorgafei^e  its  work 
so  that  it  may  offer  better  educational  opportunities. 


CENTERVILLE. 

CENTERVILLE  INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL. 

Principal:  H.  D.  Davidson. 

An  elementary  school  with  a few  boarding  pupils.  The  plant  is  inadequate  and 
the  work  has  been  handicapped  by  the  indifference  of  local  sentiment  and  by  some 
errors  of  administration.  \ 

The  school  was  founded  in  1900  and  is  owned  by  ah  independent  board  of  white 
and  colored  trustetfsT 

Attendance.  The  130  pupils  in  10  graded  were  doing  elementary  work.  A little 
instruction  in  sewing  and  cooking  is  provided  for  girls,  but  there  is  no  industrial  training 
foiMxjys. 

Teachers. — Total,  3;  all  colored ; male  1,  female  2.  The  principal  does  a little  teach- 
ing, but  spends  most  of  his  time  soliciting  funds. 

Financial , 1914-15—  No  records  are  kept  other  than  the  unsystematic  memoranda 
of  th$  principal.  As  far  as  could  be  determined  the  more  important  items  for  the  year 
were: 


Income,  excluding  non  educational  receipts t 

Expenditure*,  lex  noneducational  receipt* 0;7 

Indebtedness ? ' 

Value  of  plant ! ! >2oo 

Sources  of  income:  Northern  friends,  $366;  public  funds,  $225;  tuition  and  fees, 
$138;  loan  to  the  principal,  $90;  local  rallies,  entertainments,  and  contributions,  $85; 
church  confei ences,  $45*  The  noneducational  receipts  were  from  the  farm  and  amounted 
to  $78.  In  addition,  $1,025  wRS  raised  through  donations  and  $175  was  borrowed  by 
the  principal  to  pay  off  the  mortgage  indebtedness  amounting  to  £1,200. 
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Items  of  expenditure:  Salaries,  $500;  farm  expenses,  $115;  household  and  school 
equipment  and  supplies,  $88;  traveling  expenses,  $75;  interest  on  debt,  $60;  rent  of 
house*,  $60;  printing,  $58;  fuel  and  ligHls,  $45;  other  expenses,  $14. 

Indebtedness:  Through  poor  management  and  exorbitant  amounts  paid  for  school 
supplies  and  merchandise  a large  mortgage  indebtedness  was  accumulated.  From  1913 
to  1915  approximately  $3,000  was  raised  through  the  efforts  of  the  principal  and  this 
indebtedness  was  liquidated,  leaving  the  school  property  clear.  Of  the  moneys  raised, 
however,  $750  represented  loans  to  the  principal,  the  larger  part  of  which  was  paid  on 
the  mortgage  and  the  other  part  used  for  the  current  expenses  of  the  school. 

Plant . — Land:  Estimated  value,  $2,000.  The  land  comprises  85  acres  on  the  edge 
of  the  town.  A part  of  the  land  is  cultivated  on  a commercial  basis  and  the  remainder 
is  still  covered  with  trees  and  underbrush. 

Buildings:  Estimated  valuer  $2,000.  The  main  building,  a poorly  constructed 
two-story  frame  building,  is  used  for  classrooms  and  chapel;  it  alfco  provides  accom- 
modations for  a few  boarding  pupils.  There  are  two  other  small  structures  on  the 
grounds,  both  old  and  of  little  value. 

Movable  equipment : Estimated  value,  $1 ,200.  Of  this,  $600  was  in  farm  implements 
and  live  stock,  $400  in  school  furniture,  and  $200  in  books,  household  furniture,  and 
industrial  apparatus.  - 

Recommendation. — That  contributions  other  than  public;  fujjdgSbe  made  through- 
agencies  having  facilities  for  studying  schools. 

Dates  of  visits:  May,  1913;  May,  1914.  Facts  verified,  1916. 
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total. 

The  average 

and  4.2 
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BULLOCK  COUNTY; 

Population,  1910 

Children  6 to  14  years  of  age,  1910 1, 005 

Teachers’  salaries  in  public  schools,  191  i-ta $28, 093 

Teachers’  salaries  per  child  6 to  14  in  county $27.  45 

Percentage  illiterate,  19x0 . 

The  rural  population  of  Bulloch  County  is  86.6  per  cent  of  the  total, 
length  of  the  public  school  term  is  8.2  months  for  white  pupils  and  4.2  months  for 
colored.  The  number  of  teachers  is  51  in  white  schools  and  53  in  colored  schools.  The 
average  attendance  is  784  white  pupils  and  2,279  colored  pupils.  Union  Springs  is 
the  only  town  of  considerable  size  in  the  county.  This  town  cares  for  the  colored  ele- 
mentary pupils  fairly  well  in  a three- teacher  school. with  a nine  months’  term. 

The  function  of  a private  school  in  the  county  should  therefore  be  that  of  furnishing 
secondary  and  industrial  facilities  for  the  town  and  better  classroom  work  for  such 
pupils  from  rural  districts  as  can  attend.  Located  as  it  is  in  Union  Springs,  the  Normal 
School  duplicates  the  work  of  the  public  school.  Should  the  advantages  of  its  location 
at  a railroad  center  demand  that  this  school  remain  in  the  town,  it  should  more  and 
more  resign  its  elementary  work  to  the  city  school,  and  center  its  efforts  on  developing 
a small  boarding  department  so  that  it  may  serve  as  a central  training  school' where  the 
colored  pupils  of  the  county  may  supplement  the  limited  training  received  in  the  public 
schools. 
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• UNION  SPRINGS. 

UNION  SPRINGS  NORMAL  SCHOOL, 

Principal:  J.  H.  L.  Smith. 

An  elementary  day  school,  with  a few  pupils  in  secondary  subjects.  It  was  founded 
in  1900  by  three  local  Baptist  associations  and  is  Owned  and  controlled  by  a board  of 
colored  trustees  elected  by  the  associations. 

Attendance. — Total,  365 ; elementary  330,  secondary  35.  Some  instruction  in  sewing 
and  basketry  is  provided. 

Teachers  and  workers. — Total,'  5;  all  colored;  male  1,  female  4. 

Financial , 1912-13. — The  income  amounted  to  approximately  $1,600,  of  which 
about  $1,200  was  from  the  Baptist  associations  and  $400  from  tuition  and  fees.  Practi- 
cally all  of  the  income  was  expended  for  salaries.  The  indebtedness  amounted  to  $450. 

Plant. — Estimated  value,  $4,300.  Of  this,  $1,500  is  in  land,  $2,500  in  buildings, 
and  $300  in  equipment.  The  land  consists  of  a city  block.  The  building  is  a one-story 
frame  structure.  The  equipment  is  poor.  The  premises  are  neglected  and  the  building 
is  in  bad  repair. 

* Recommendations. — 1.  That  the  Baptist  associations  endeavor  to  have  the  public 

schools  take  care  of  the  elementary  pupils. 

2.  That  provision  be  made  for  teacher  training,  theory  and  practice  of  gardening, 
and  simple  industrial  work.1  „ \ 

Date  of  visit:  May,  1913. 

• BUTLER  COUNTY.  * 

. White. 

Population,  1910 13, 654 

Children  6 to  14  years  of  age,  1910 3,  060 

Teachers*  salaries  in  public  sihools,  1911-12 $31,376 

Teachers*  salaries  per  child  6 to  14  in  county $10.  25 

Percentage  illiterate,  1910 * 

The  rural  population  is  88.4  per  cent  of  the  total.  The  average  length  of  the  public 
school  term  is  5.9  months  for  white  pupils  and  4 months  for  colored.  The  number  of 
teachers  is  102  in  white  schools  and  44  in  colored  schools.  The  average  attendance  is 
2443  white  pupils  and  1,919  colored  pupils. 

These  statistics  indicate  the  need  for  additional  educational  facilities.  Two  private 
institutions,  both  at  Greenville,  are  endeavoring  to  meet  this  need.  Only  one  of  these, 
the  Xomax-Hannon  School,  shows  possibilities  as  a central  school  for  the  county.  The 
other,  a ‘Baptist  institution,  is  discussed  in  the  summary  of  local  Baptist  schools.  It 
has  very  limited  support  and  attendance,  and  would  therefore  serve  a more  useful  purpose 
if  it*  could  be  moved  into  a rural  district  or  combined  with  some  of  the  stronger  Baptist 
^choob  of  the  State. 

f tv,  *..  .1  

■ *6e4  rtrommcnd&tiuaj  in'* summary  chapter,  p.  aj. 
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GREENVILLE. 

LOMAX -HANNON  HIGH  AND  INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL 

Principal:  J.  R.  Wingfield. 

A good  elementary  school  with  a few  pupils  in  the  ninth  and  tenth  grades. 

The  school  was  founded  in  1898  bv  the  African  Methodist  Episcopal  Zion  Church. 
It  is  owned  and  controlled  by  a board  of  trustees,  mofct  of  whom  £tre  members  of  that 
denomination. 

Attendance . — Total,  137;  elementary  1 13, secondary  24;  male  65,  female  72 ; boarders 
43.  The  reported  enrollment  for  the  year  was  237. 

Teachers . — Total,  8;  all  colored;  male  3,  female  5. 

Organization. — Elementary:  The  eight  elementary  grades  are  well  taught. 

Secondary:  The  secondary  pupils  are  in  the  ninth  and  tenth  grades;  they  have 
the  usual  high-school  subjects.  The  school  claims  a theological  department,  but  the  work 
consists  only  of  Billie  study  in  all  the  grades.  No  regular  teacher  is  assigned  to  this 
departmert.  There  is  no  industrial  work  for  boys,  and  the  limited  domestic  science 
equipment  is  not  used. 

Financial , 1913-14. — An  honest  effort  is  made  to  keep  books,  and  a reasonably  clear 
statement  of  the  financial  transactions  of  the  school  was  given.  The  more  important 
financial  items  were  as  follows: 


Income ! $4,074 

Expenditures 3, 81 5 

Value  of  plant . .,  25, 450 


Sources  of  income:  Board  of  Education  of  the  A.  M.  E.  Z.  Church,  $1,900;  tuition 
and  fees,  $949;  individual  churches,  $685;  Julius  Rosenwald,  $500;  rent  of  farm,  $40. 
Ths  Rosenwald  gift  was  special  and  intended  to  be  used  for  general  improvement.  The 
boarding  departments  conducted  privately  by  the  president,  and  figures  ft>r  the  depart- 
ment hre  omitted. 

Items  of  expenditure:  Teachers’  salaries,  $1,400;  building  principal's  house,  $1,200; 
heat,  light,  and  water,  $800;  repairs,  $335;  printing  and  advertising,  $80.  The  unex- 
pended balance  amounted  to  $259.  * v . 

Plant. — Land:  Estimated  value,  $2,600.  The  school  owns  26  acres  of  land.  Two 
or  three  acres  are  used  for  school  campus  and  the  remainder  is  rented  out. 

Buildings:  Estimated  value,  $21,200.  There  are  two  brick  buildings  of  two  stories 
each  and  one  frame  cottage. 

Movable  equipment:  Estimated  value,  $1,650.  Of  this,  $1,000  is  in  furniture,  $500 
in  library  books,  and  $150  in  domestic-science  equipment. 

The  campus  is  fairly  well  kept.  The  fences  are  whitewashed,  and  the  grounds 
present  a neat  appearance,  but  they  could  be  greatly  improved  by  trees  and  shrubbery. 
The  buildings  are  in  good  repair,  and  the  dormitories  for  both  boys  and  girls  are  clean. 

Recommendatiotis. — 1.  That  the  school  work  be  better  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the 
community. 

2.  That  gardening  and  industrial  training  be  made  effective.1 


1 See  rvcommtiHtatiti'fu  la  summary  chapter,  p.  as. 
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3.  That  the  ministerial  training  be  limited  to  instruction  suited  to  the  needs  of 
local  ministers. 

Date  of  visit:  January,  1915. 


CALHOUN  COUNTY. 


There  are  no  private  schools  for  colored  people  in  the  county  outside  of  the  city  of 
Anniston.  A Jeanes  Fund  supervising  industrial  teacher  travels  in  the  county,  helping 
the  rural-school  teachers  to  introduce  industrial  work  and  to  extend  the  work  of  the 
school  into  the  community. 


ANNISTON. 


Population,  1910 

Children  6 to  14  years  of  age 

Teachers’ salaries  in  public  schools,  1911-13 
Teachers'  salaries  per  child  6 to  14  in  city . . . 
Percentage  illiterate 


White. 

Nejro. 

8,  334 

4,570 

i,  561 

874 

$16,  055 

$2,  360 

$10.  28 

$2.  70 

6.  6 

24-  3 

There  are  4 public  schools  for  white  pupils  and  2 for  colored.  The  number  of 
teachers  is  25  in  white  schools  and  7 in  colored  schools.  The  average  attendance  is  872 
white  pupils  and  206  colored  pupils.  One  of  the  public  schools  does  fairly  good  industrial 
work  and  provides  instmction  in  a few  secondary  subjects.  Since  the  Baptist  Normal 
and  Industrial  College  is  of  sligl^educational  value  and 'the  Barber  Memorial  Seminary 
is  for  boarders  only,  effort  be  made  to  increase  the  public-school  facilities.  The 

BarbenMemorial  Seminary  antWie  small  parochial  school  connected  with  it  are  described 
herewith, and  the  6aptist  institution  is  described  in  the  summary  of  local  Baptist 
schools  for  Alabama. 


BARBER  MEMORIAL  SEMINARY. 

President:  Robert  L.  Alter.1 

A girls'  school  of  elementary  and  secondary  grade.  All  pupils  are  required  to 
board  at  the  institution.  The  school  is  successful  in  its  classroom  work  and  home 
training. 

The  school  was  founded  in  1896  and  is  owned  by  a corporation  of  10  white  trus- 
tees. It  is  controlled  and  aided  by  the  Presbyterian  Board  of  Missions  for  Freedmen. 

A (tendance, — T otal , 135;  elementary  119,  secondary  16.  Of  those  reporting 
home  address  only  seven  were  from  Anniston. 

Teachers  and  workers. — Total,  16;  white  13,  colored  3;  male  2,  female  14;  grades 
and  academic  7,  industrial  2,  music  1,  gardening  1,  administrative  workers  3,  other 
workers  2.  ' 

Organization. — Elementary:  There  are  five  “preparatory “ and  “grammar”  grades, 
corresponding  roughly  to  the  usual  upper  elementary  grades,  with  a little  algebra  and 
teacher  training  added  in  the  last  year.  Physiology  and  a half  year  of  classroom  agri- 
culture are  included.  , , 

Secondary:  Secondary  work  is  done  ‘in  the.  three-year  seminary  course.  It 
includes:  Latin,  3 years;  English,  2 ; mathematics,  3 ; history,  2 ; Bible,  2 ; psychology,  yi ; 
music,  }4 ; education,  %.  No  provision  is  made  for  science. 


1 White. 
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: Industrial:  Excellent  instruction  in  sewing  is  provided.  The  cooking  is  done 
chiefly  in  connection  with  the  boarding  department,  and  cou^be  improved  by  the 
addition  of  theoretical  work. 

Financial , 1913— 14. — No  systematic  accounts  are  kept.  As  far  as  cottlcj  be  deter- 
mined the  more  important  items  were:  * 


Income,  excluding  non  educational  receipts $8,  791 

Expenditures,  less  naneducatkmal  receipts * *4* 

Value  of  plant 5S»  000 


Sources  of  income:  Pfcsbyterian  Board  of  Missions,  $8,620;  donations,  $95;  other 
sources,  $76.  The  noneducational  receipts  were  from  the  boarding  department  and 
amounted  to  $5,841. 

Items  of  expenditure:  Salaries,  $5,264;  supplies  for  boarding  department,  $4,841; 
furniture  and  books,  $972;  repairs,  $955;  power,  light,  and  fuel,  $912;  outside  sales, 
$553;  other  expenses,  $486. 

Plant. — Land:  Intimated  value,  $10,000.  The  school  owns  75  acres  of  land  on  a 
mountain  side  within  the  city  limits.  t The  land  is  not  adapted  to  cultivation  and  only 
a small  plat  is  used  for  gardening. 

Building : Estimated  value,  $40,000.  The  one  building  is  a substantial  ^three-story 
brick  structure.  , The  Presbyterian  Church  building  is  also  located  on  the  school  grounds. 

Movable  equipment:  Estimated  value,  $5,000.  Practically  all  the  equipment  is 
furniture  for  classroom  and  dormitories. 

Recommendations.— 1.  That  the  curriculum  be  reorganized  so  as  to  make  adequate 
provision  for  teacher  training,  elementary  science,  hygiene  and  sanitation,  and  the 
theory  and  practice  of  gardening.1  . 1 

2.  That  the  officers  of  the  institution  strive  for  more  active  cooperation  with  the 
schools  of  the  county  and  the  State. 

3.  That  the  administration  provide  for  adequate  accounts  and  records  and  for 
effective  supervision  of  school  activities. 

Dates  of  visits:  May,  1913,  February,  1915. 

PRESBYTERIAN  PAROCHIAL  SCHOOL. 

Principal : A.  W.  Rice,  the  local  pastor.  / 

A small  elementary  school  held  in  the  church  on  the  Barber  Memorial  Seminary 
grounds.  The  teachers  are  the  pastor  and  one  woman  assistant.  There  t>frere  80  pupils 
enrolled,  all  of  whom  were  below  the  seventh  grade.  The  school  rewdves  no  aid  froifc 
thr  ^esbyterian  Board  but  is  supported  by  tuition. 

Recommendation. — That  the  work  be  brought  into  close  connection  with  Barber 
Memorial  Seminary  so  that  it  may  receive  proper  supervision  arid  support  and  may 
serve  as  a practice  school  for  the  teachers'  trained  at  the  seminary. 

Dateof  visit.  February,  1915. 


COLBERT  COUNTY. 

* WWte.  Neqpfc 

Population,  1910 -A  . . . ^ . • 15, 352^  9»  449 

Children  6 to  14  years  of  age,  1910.  .p , . . v 3i  a3V  *1  ao5 

Teachers'  salaries  in  public  schools,  191 1-12  $33,200  $7,  460  ^ 

Teachers*  salaries  per  child  6 to  14  in  county , $10.  25  $3.  38 

Percentage  illiterate,  1910. , 10.  a 4 3%  5 


l See  rMBMandatioM  in  summary  chapuc*  p.  ja*y 
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The  rural  populations  85.1  percent  of  the  total.  The  average  length  of  the  public- 
school  term  is  6.6  months  for  white  pupils  and  5.5  months  for  colored.  The  number  of 
teachers  is  70  in  white  schools  and  26  in  colored  schools.  The  average  attendance  is 
1,469  white  pupils  and  749  colored  pupils. 

These  statistics  indicate  the  need  for  additional  school  facilities.  The  work  of  the 
elementary  schools  should  be  extended  and  strengthened.  The  only  public  high  school 
in  the  county  is*at  Tuscumbia,  The  colored  people  of  tfie  community  raise  about  $1,000 
/ annually  to  supplement  the  public  appropriation  to  this  school. 

TUSCUMBIA. 

TUSCUMBIA  COLORED  HIGH  SCHOOL 

Principal:  G.  W.  Trenholra. 

A public  high  school  doing  three  years-of  work,  including  a limited  amount  of  indus- 
trial training  for  girls.  Elementary  grades  are  taught  in  the  same  building. 

Attendance.  Secondary,  32;  male  7,  female  25.  The  elementary  enrollment  was 
200. 

Teachers.  Secondary  3;  all  colored;  male  1,  female  2..  There  were  three  teachers 
for  the  elementary  grades. 

Organization. — Secondary:  The  secondary  course  includes:  English,  4^  years; 
mathematics,  3;  Latin,  2x/i\  Germsfh,  1;  pedagogy  and  psychology,  % ; physics,  1; 
biology,^;  history,  1. 

Industrial:  Sewing  is  the  only  industrial  subject  in  the  high  school.  The  elemen- 
tary pupils  have  sewing,  shuck  work,  and  raffia. 

Plant. — Estimated  value,  $5,000.  The  plant  consists  of  acres  of  land,  a two- 
story  frame  building,  and  equipment  valued  at  $400. 


COOSA  COUNTY. 


Population,  1910 

Children  6 to  14  years  of  age,  1910 

TeachetB’  salaries  in  public  schools,  1911-12  . 
Teachers’  salaries  per  child  6 to  14  in  county 
Perqrntage  illiterate,  1910 


White.  Negro. 

10,378  6,  259 

3,326  1,723 

$20,624  $3,896 

$8.  86  $2.  36 

8.  5 41-  1 


The  entire  population  is  rural.  The  average  length  of  the  public  school  term  is 
6.2  months  for  white*  pupils  and  4.8  months  for  colored.  The  number  of  teachers  is 
65  in  white  schools  and  24  in  colored  schools.  The  average  attendance  is  1,498  white 
pupils  and  531  colored  pupils. 

These  statistics  indicate  a need  for  additional  school  facilities.  The  most  impor- 
tant effort  to  meet,  this  need  is  the  development  of  the  county  training  school  described 
below.  The  work  of  the  elementary  schools  should  be  extended  and  strengthened.  A 
Jeanet"  Fund  supervising,  industrial  teacher  travels  in  the  county,  helping  the  teachers 
in  rbral  schools  to  introduce  industrial  work  and  extend  the  influence  of  the  school  into 
the  community. 
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COTTAGE  GROVE. 

COOSA  COUNTY  TRAINING  SCHOOL 

Principal:  R.  W.  Taylor. 

A school  of  elementary  grade  with  a few  pupils  in  secondary  subjects.  It  has  been 
selected  as"  a central  institution  to  supplement  the  work  of  the  public  schools. 

Attendance. — Total,  189;  elementary  176,  secondary  13;  boarders,  17. 

Teachers. — Total.  4;  all  colored;  jnale  1,  female  3.  In  addition  a teacher  of  agri- 
culture is  employed  for  two  days  each  week. 

Organization. — An  eight-grade  course  is  provided,  with  good  work  in  sewing  and 
cooking  for  girls  and  cobbling  for  boys.  Practical  work  is  done  in  fanning  and  poultry 
raising.  The  extension  activities  include  a lecture  course  for  the  farmers  of  the  county, 
conducted  with  Smith- Lever  funds,  and  canning  clubs.  A county  supervising  teacher  v 
makes  her  headquarters  at  the  school.  The  school  term  is  seven  months. 

Financif£\  1914-15. — The  income  amounted  to  approximately  $1,650,  of  which  * 
$750  was  from  the  county,  $500  from  the  Slater  Fund,  $300  from  tuition,  and  $100 
from  other  sources.  Of  the  income,  $1,618  was  expended  for  salaries  and  the  balance 
for  general  purposes. 

Plant.. — Estimated  valyp,  $11,000.  Of  this  $2,500  was  in  land,  $8,000  in  building, 
and  about  $500  in  equipment.  A part  of  the  land  is  used  for  farm,  garden,  and  orchard. 
There  are  two  large  buildings  and  three  smaller  structures.  The  premises  are  well  kept. 

Ri.ommendation. — That  the  work  be  encouraged  and  additional  facilities  for 
teacher-training  and  high-school  subjects  be  supplied  as  needed. 


DALLAS  COUNTY. 


White.  Nejro. 

Population,  1910 q,  890  43,  511 

Children  6 to  14  yearsof  age,  1910 ! . . . 1,  773  9,  717 

Teachers’ salaries  in  public  schools,  1911-12 $45,  50a  $12,363 

Teachers'  salaries  per  child  6 to  14  in  county $25-6^ 

Percentage  illiterate,  1910. 2.  4 47.  1 


The  rural  population  is  74.4  per  cent  of  the  total.  The  average  length  of  the  pub-^ 
lie  school  term  is  8 months  for  white  pupib  and  5 months  for  colored.  The  number 
of  teachers  is  84  in  white  schools  amLrtli  in  colored  schools.  The  average  attendance 
is  1., 180  white  pupils  and  3,112  colored  pupils.  % 

These  statistics  indicate  the  need  for  additional  school  facilities.  This  need  would 
be  more  apparent  if  the  figures  for  the  city  of  Selma  were  excluded.  Since  the  rural' 
districts  have  a very  large  colored  population,  the  work  of  the  elementary  schools  should 
be  extended  and  strengthened.  The  two  private  schools  outside  of  the  city  of  Selma 
are  at  Beloit  and  Richmond,  where  they  supply  the  only  school  facilities.  Special  effort 
should  be  made  to  reorganize  these  schools  so  that  they  may  furnish  better  educational 
opportunities  to  the  pupils  of  rural  districts.  ,* : 
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BELOIT. 

’■i  • 

THE  INDUSTRIAL  MISSIONARY  ASSOCIATION  SCHOOL. 

President:  C.  B.  Curtis.1 

An  elementary  day  school  with  insufficient  equipment,  operated  as  a department  of 
the  Industrial  Missionary  Association.1  It  was  founded  in  1888  by  Rev.  C.  B.  Curtis, 
who  is  president  and  general  mdnager  of  the  association. 

Attendance.— Total,  157.  There  were  no  pupils  above  the  sixth  grade.  Industrial 
training  is  limited  to  a little  sewing. 

Teachers  and  workers.—  Total,  6;  white  1,  colored  5;  male  1,  female^ 4.  The 
teachers  are  fairly  well  trained.  * X. 

Financial,  igi 2-13. — According  to  the  printed  report  of  the  association,  whiclrcou^ 
tains  the  only  available  figures  for  the  school,  the  income  for  the  year  was  $4,067. 
Practically  all  of  the  income  was  expended  for  salaries. 

Plant.' — Estimated  value,  $4,000.  The  school  plant  consists  of  about  2 acres  of  land 
and  three  frame  buildings.  One  of  the  larger  buildings  contains  six  classrooms;  the 
other  buildings  are  used  for  teachers’  homes.  The  classrooms  are  well  equipped. 

Recommendations.— 1 . That  the  association  endeavor  to  sell  the  property  and  ^se 
the  money  as  endowment  for  the  school. 

2.  That  simple  manual  training  for  boys  be  emphasized.3 

3.  That  an  active  treasurer  be  appointed  and  more  detailed  accounts*  kept. 

Dates  of  visits;  May,  1913;  April,  1914;  February,  1915. 


RICHMOND. 


STREET  MANUAL  TRAINING  SCHOOL. 


Principal:  E.  M.  Brown. 

An  elementary  day  school  in  a rural  community.  It  is  the  only  school  for  colored 
children  in  the  district.  * 

The  school  was  founded  in  1904  by  the  principal  and  is  owned  by^an  incorporated 
board  of  trustees.  It  is  supported  by  donations  and  receives  a small  appropriation  from 
the  county. 

- Attendance.—' Total,  tiS;  all  elementary.  Although  no  pupils  board  at  the  school,  a 
few -from  surrounding  towns  .board  with  families  in  the  community.  The  reported 
enrollment  for  the  year  was  184. 

Teachers  and  workers.— Total,  8;  all  colored;  male  4,  female  4;  academic  3,  agricul- 
ture 1,  domestic  science  1,  other  workers  3. 


'vn lit*. 


Th*  WlB?iowy  A**°ciatlon  b an  organization  claiming  to  aid  colored  people  in  attaining  schools  and  church* 

Igf  ” Pya*«W»nas.  Th*  management  Is  almoat  entirely  in  the  hands  ol  the  president  and  his  wile,  who  is  the  treasurer  e 
the  association.  The  board  ol  directors  is  composed  chiefly  ol  local  colored  people  who  have  but  Uttle  authority  in  the  attain  ; 
the  | ran  1 Pj*  Opeeatkos  were  begun  In  1888  with  4.000  acres  of  land  and  a email  school  building.  About  1 .000  acres  ol  thi 

™°“  bn^told  to  colored  farmers.  A large  part  of  the  remainder  is  cultivated  by  tenants.  The  association  «i»>  owns  1 
gmeial  merchandise  store,  a sawmill,  cotton  gin.  and  a meal  and  grist  mill,  which  are  managed  as  private  enterprises  by  a colora 
man,  who  also  acta as  secretary  ol  the  association.  The  land  and  ware*  are  sold  at  the  regular  market  price,  and  the  prevmilini 
rste  orinterest  is  charged  on  sums  due  the  assorlition  9 

Through  delects  in  the  management  and  lack  ol  confidence  on  the  part  ol  the  local  people  the  plan  ol  the  association  ha 
lor  the  tnoet  port  been  unsuccessful. 

* Ska  re commendations  in  summary  chapter,  p.  u. 
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Organization. — The  eight  elementary  grades  are  fairly  well  taught.  The  manual 
training  work  is  negligible.  Instruction  in  elementary  agriculture  is  provided. 
Financial , 1913-14. — The  more  important  financial  items  forthe  year  were: 


Income,  excluding  noneducational  receipts $2,300 

Expenditures,  less  noneducational  receipts 2,309  ^ 

Indebtedness iv  7S4 

Value  of  plant 13,900 


Sources  of  income:  General  donations,  $2,ooo;public  school  funds,  $200;  tuition  and 
fees,  $100.  The  non -educational  receipts  amounted  to  $800,  of  which  $700  was  from 
teachers’  board  and  $100  from  products  of  the  farm  and  shops. 

Items  of  expenditure:  Teachers’  salaries,  $1,500;  equipment,  $800;  supplies  for 
boarding  department  $500;  traveling  expenses,  $200;  repairs  and  other  expenses,  $100. 

Indebtedness:  The  indebtedness  consisted  o\  unpaid  accounts  for  building  and 
supplies. 

Plant. — Land : Estimated  value,  $1 ,050.  The  school  owns  30  acres  of  land,  of  which 
25  acres  are  cultivated  as  farm  and  garden. 

Buildings:  Estimated  value,  $10,850.  There  ^re  two  2 -story  buildings,  a five- room 
cottage  and  a two- room  house,  all  frame  structures.  The  two  main  buildings  are  poorly 
planned  and  of  inferior  construction. 

Movable  equipment : Estimated  value,  $2,000.  Of  the  equipment  about  $1*000  is  in 
shop  tools,  farm  implements  and  live  stock,  and  the  remainder  in  classroom  and  house- 
hold furniture.  __ 

Recommendations. — 1.  That  the  institution  be  developed  as  a community  school. 

2.  That  special  effort  be  made  to  establish  manual  training  for  boys.1 

3.  Thik  the  trustees  make  an  effort  to  develop  increased  cooperation  with  the 
county.1 

4.  That  the  trustees  endeavor  to  provide  the  small  income  necessary  for  this  purely 
local  school,  thereby  saving  the  disproportionately  large  amount  of  traveling  expense 
and  enabling  the  principal  to  spend  more  of  his  time  at  the  school 

Date  of  visit:  January,  1915. 


Population,  1910 5,786  7,863 

Children  6 to  14  years  of  age,  1910.  937  i,  j8i 

Teachers’  salaries  in  public  schools,  1911-13 $19,231  . $3,564- 

Teachers’  salaries  per  child  6 to  14  in  city $20. 44  $2.  78 

Percentage  illiterate,  1910 V : 1.  6 28.  5 


There  are  3 public  schools  for  white  pupils  and  1 for  colored.  The  number  of  teacher^ 
is  24  in  white  schools  and  10  in  colored  schools.  The  average  attendance  is  716  white 
pupils  and  384  colored  pupils.  While  the,  one  public  school  for  colored  people  is  above 
the  average- in  quality  of  work,  it  is  entirely  inadequate  for  the  city,  accommodating 
only  about  one-third  of  the  children  6 to  14.  The  existence  of  three  private  schools, 
with  elementary  departments  having  an  aggregate  attendance  of  1,196,  has  doubtless 
relieved  the  public  officials  of-ia  proper  feeling  of  responsibility  for  developing  an  ade- 

1 Sec  recommendations  In  summary  chapter,  p.  as. 

46927°— Bull.  39-17—7-4 
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quate  city  school  system;  while  the  competition  between  the  private  schools  and  the 
need' of  elementary  work  in  different  sections  of  the  city  have  led  private  institutions  to 
extend  their  elementary  departments  unnecessarily.  Effort  should  be  made  by  the 
city  officials  and  the  Reformed  Presbyterian  Mission  board  to  develop  cooperation  be- 
tween the  Knox  Academy  with  its  branch  institutions  and  the  public  school.  These 
institutions  could  ^^|mat el y supply  the  need  for  elementary  and  secondary  training  in 
the  city.  Selmk  University  and  Payne  University  should  abandon  the  .attempt  to  do, 
elementary  work  and  center  theirefforts  on  the  secondary  and  teacher-training  depart- 
ments. As  these  schools  are  located  near  each  other  an  exchange  of  teachers  might 
prove  profitable. 


Superintendent:  George  A.  Edgar.1 

A well-managed  school  with  large  elementary  and  small  secondary  enrollment. 
The  institution  comprises  a central  school  and  three  branch  schools.  One  branch  is  in 
East  Selma  and  two  in  outlying  sections  of  Dallas  Countv. 

The  school  was  founded  in  1874  by  the  Central  Board  of  Missions  of  the  Re- 
formed Presbyterian  Church;  it  is'the  only  institution  owned  and  supported  by  this 
board.  « 

* Attendance. — Total  in  centra!  school,  450;  elementary  4 22,  secondary  28.  T^he 
total  enrollment  for  the  year  in  the  central  school,  was  617.  The  three  branch  schools 
enrolled  255.  J 

Teachers  and  workers. — Total,  ij;  white  7,  colored- 107-  male  2,  female  15. 
Three  teach  industrial  subjects.  The  teachers  are  earnest  and  effective  in  their  work. 

Organization. — Elementary:  The  elementary  work  covers  the' usual  eight  grades. 

Secondary:  The  high-school  coyrse  comprises  the  regular  college  preparatory 
subjects,  with  limited  work  in  wood  and  iron  for  boys  and  cooking  and  sewing  for  girls. 
The  industrial  work,  though  limited  in  equipment  and  time  allotment,. is  thorough. 

Financial,  1913-14. — The  more  important  financial  items  were: 

Income,  excluding  noneducational  receipts $7,300 

Expenditures,  less  noneducational  receipts  .......  7,300 

Value  of  plaift. 52,500 

Sources  of  income:  Reformed  Presbyterian  Board  and  churches,  $6,oqo;  tuition* 
and  fees,  $1,200;  donations,  $100. 

Items  of  wependiture;  Salaries,  $6,000;  other  expenses,  $1,300. 

Plant. — Land:  Estimated  value,  $1,500  The  land  comprises  a large  city  lot. 
Very  little  space  is  provided  for  recreation 

Buildings:  Estim^(ed  Value,  $48,000.  There  are  three  brick  buildings,  one  of  whieh\ 
is  a three-story  structure  where  all  the  academic  work  is  done.  The  others  are  tfie  domestic 
science  buildftig  and  the  bpys*  industrial  building.  In  addition,  there  are  tjwo  neat  frame 
cottages  used  by  the  principal  and  the  teachers* and  three  buildings  used  for  the 
branch  schools.  . • - / 
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Movable  equipment:  Estimated  value,  $3,000.  The  industrial  equipment  is 
meager.  The  school  is  furnished  with  patent  desks  and  has  an  auditorium  which  seats 
about  500.  There  is  an  excellent  artesian  well  on  the  grounds. 

■ Recommendation. — piat  the  city  and  county  be  urged  to  relieve  this  institution 
of  elementary  pupils,  so  that  efforts  may  be  centered  on  secondary  courses  and  teacher 
trainingi 

Dates  of  visits:  May,  1913;  January,  1914;  January,  1915. 


PAYNE  UNIVERSITY. 

President:  H.  K.  Archer.  ^ _ 

A school  of  elementary  and  secondary  grade.  The  organization  is  complicated, 
and  many  of  the  courses  are  not  adapted  to  the  needs -of  the  pupils. 

The  school  was  founded  in  188&,  and  is  owned  by  the  six  Alabama* conferences  of 
the  African  Methodist  Episcopal  (church.  There  are  125  trustees.  Each  tnjgee  is 
expected  to  contribute  $10  to  the  school  annually. 

Attendance. — Total,  265;  elementar/\o8,  secondary  5} ; boarders,  75.  Of  the  pupils 
above  the  sixth  grade  33  were  male  and  54  female.  x 

Teachers  and  workers. — Total,  13,  all  colored;  male  4,  female  9;  grades  4,  academic 
8,  matron  1 . Four  of  the  teachers  taught  in  the  first  six  grades.  Above  the  sixth  grade 
there  were  8 teachers. 

Organization. — Elementary:  The,clementarv  work  is  done  in  the  six  grades  and  in 
two  additional  years.  In  spite  of  the  small  teaching  force  and  crowded  conditions 
some  of  the  work  is  excellently  done.,  * . 

N Secondary:  The  pupils  above  the  eighth  year  are  designated  as ’ ** normar^m* 
*->co^lege.M  The  course  includes:  Latin,  4 years;  Greek,  1 ; 'German,  1 ; English,  4; 
mathematics,  7;  history,  2;  econopiics,  1 ; psychology,  1 ; education,  1 ; physiology,  1 ; ele- 
mentary science,  3.  The  enipKakis  on  mathematics  and  ancient  languages  is  excessive. 
The  6 ‘‘theological”  students  reported  were  taking  various  combinations  of  elemen- 
tary secondary,  and  simple  theological  subjects.  Though  the  combination  of  sub- 
jects in  both  the  secondary  and  the  theological  courses  is  unwise,  some  of  the  teaching  is 
tpifly  effective.  The  eopfse  is  too  heavy  for  eight  teachers  to  handle. 

. Financial , 1913-14. — The  financial  management  is 'divided  between  the  president 
and  a nonresident*trtasurer.  Neither  of  these  officers  keeps  systematic  records  of  the 
financial  operations  and  only  estimates  could  be  giwen.  According  to  estimates  by  the 
president  the  more  important  items,  excluding  the  boarding  department,  were: 


Income 

Expenditure 

Indebtedness t 

Value  of  plant tt  . ! 


. S6,  500 
. ' 6, 400 
. 1, 800 
35»  600 


Sources  of  Income;  A.  M.  E.  conferences  and  Sunday  schools,  $5,000;  tuition  and 
fees,  $1,500.  Figures  for  the  boarding  department  could  not  be  obtained. 

Items  of  expenditure : Teachers’  salanes,  $5,400;  oOier  expenses,  $1  ,ooo. 
Indebtedness:  The  indebtedness  of  $i>$oo  is  secured  by  a mortgage  on  part  of  the 
school  property* 
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P/a»<.— Land:  EstimatS  value,  $10,000.  The  land  comprises  a dty  block  con- 
veniently  located  for  school  purposes.  ' 1 

Building!:  Estimated  value,  $24,000.  There -are  two  large  buildings  and  several 
cottages  on  the.  grounds.  The  academic  building  is  a two-story  brick  structure  and  con- 
tains classrooms,  chapel,  and  offices.  The  girls’  dormitory  is  a three-story  frame  build- 
ing. There  are  several  one-story  frame  cottages  used  for  teachers’  homes  and  boys’ 
dormitories.  The  grounds  are  not  well  kept  and  the*  buildings  are  poorly  constructed 
an^in  need  of  repair.  • ^ 

Movable  equipment:  Estimated  value,  $1,600.  It  is  chiefly  furniture  and  class- 
room fixtures.  „ • 

RicommendcHons . — 1 . That  the  work  be  simplified  and  confined  to  a few  well-chosen 
courses  with  a reasonable  number  of  pupils. 

2.  That  the  large  elementary  and  secondary  departments  be  not  neglected  in  the 
effort  to  maintain  college  and  theological  departments  with  a few  pupils. 

3.  That  the  secondary  department  be  limited  to  a course  resembling  the  present 
normal  course. 

4.  That  the  courses  in  manual  training  and  gardening  be  made  effective. 1 

5*  That  the  double  financial  management  be  abolished,  a good  accounting  system 
installed,  and  an  annual  audit  madje  by  an  accredited  accountant. 

Dates  of  visits:  May,'  1915;  January,  1915. 


&y.; 
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SELMA  UNIVERSITY. 

President:  R.  T.  Pollard.*" 

* A school  of  secondary  grade  with  large  elementary  attendance.  The  organization 
is  unduly  elaborate,  the'  management  is  not  effective,  and  the  supervision  of  the 
dormitories  is  inadequate. 

The  institution  was  founded  \in  1878  by  the  Negro'  Baptist  State  Convention  of 
Alabama.  . It  is  controlled  by  a board  of  15  colored  trustees  and  is  aided  by  the  American 
1 Baptist  Home  Mission  Society.  * ‘ 

/Attendance.-- Total,  268;  elementary  161,  secondary  107.  Of  the  secondary  pupils, 
9 were  reported  in  college  classes.  Of  the  pupils  above  the  eighth  grade,  48  were  male 
and  59 female;  there  were  73  boarders.  The  reported  enrollment  for  the  year  was  450. 
, Teachers  and  workers. —Total,  21;  colored  20,  white  1 ; male  8,  female  13;  grades  3, 
academic  9,  girls’  industries  2,  theology  2,  music  1 , commercial  1,  other  workers  3.  % 

Organisaiion.-^Elementary : The  elementary  work  covers  eight  grades. 

Secondary:  The  three  secondary  courses  outlined  in  the  catalogue  are  called  “ col- 
legepreparatory,”  “scientific,”  and  “normal.”  The. pupils  who  reported. in  the 
“college  preparatory”  and  “scientific”  courses  were,  however,  taking  practically*  the 
The  subjects  of  these  courses  are:  Latin,  4 years;  Greek,  1;  Efiglish,  4; 
matftipjMfjf,  3;  elementary  srience,  3;  histor ft  ij  economics,  yi\  ethics,  X;  Bible  1 
Scto  puj)llserect  'two  of  Greek.  The  subjects  of  the 1 ’normal  ” course 

rare:  Latin,  2 y&to] English , 3;  n^thematics,  2;  history,  jr;  economic?,  elementary 
U *V«thicsfi<;  agriculture,  There  Was  practically 


1 Sm  nmnuwfetkai  in  tammuf  cfatpttr. 


* 8 toted  *inoe  date  at  yMt. 
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no  laboratory  equipment  for  science.  The  9 pupils  reported  in  college  classes  were 
continuing  the  secondary  work.  . 

» • Theological:  No  theological  pupils  were  present  on  the  day  the  school  was 
visited.  The  theological  subjects  are  for  preachers  in  service  who  desire  to  add  to  their 
limited  education. 

Industrial : Instruction  in  cooking  and  sewing  is  provided  for  th%  girls  of  the 
0 normal”  course.  There  is  no  industrial  work  for  Soys.  The  36  acres  of  land  are  not 
used  for  educational  purposes. 

Discipline:  The  condition  of  the  dormitory  rooms  indicated  ,laX  discipline. 
Financial , 191J-14. — The  books  were  kept  in  accordance  with  a system  outlined 
by  the  American  Baptist  Home  Mission  Society,  but  the  transactions  involving  the 
boarding  department  and  student  labor  were  not  clearly  shown.  As  far  as  could  be 
determined  the  more  important  items  were: 


Income,  excluding  noneducational  receipts , $9, 479 

Expenditures,  less  noneducational  receipts * t 9,  402 

Indebtedness \ . • , » ^ 200 

Value  of  plant : 83,  000 


Sources*  of  income:  Churches,  individuals,  and  Sunday  Schools,  $5,776;  tuition 
and  fees,  $1 ,2f%;  American  Baptist  Home  Mission  Societies,  $i,ooo;  othfer  sources, 
$M*v  The  nojieducational  receipts  amounted  to  $8,747,  of  which  $7,681  was  from  the 
'boarding  department  and  $1,066  from  sale  of  books. 

Items  of  expenditure:  Salaries,  $6,883;  supplies  and  materials  for  boarding  depart- 
ment, $5,435;  light,  heat,  and  water,  $1 ,233;  supplies  for  academic  department,  $1,117; 
student  labor,  $889;  repairs,  $845;  travel,  $622;  supplies  and  sundries,  $486;  outside 
labor,  $57;  other  expenses,  $582. 

Plant. — Land:  Estimated  value,  $15,000.  The  land  comprises  36  acres  near  the 
city  limits.  Approximately  20  acres  are  rented  out.  The  remaining  land  is  used  for 
campus.  * 

Buildings:  Estimated  value,  $65,000.  There  are  three  brick  buildings,  one  cottage, 
and  several  small  houses.  The  main  building,  three  stories  high,  is  used  for  classrooms, 
chapel,  offices,  and  boys'  dormitory.  OnPof  the  girls*  dormitories.is  three  stories  high 
and  contains  dining  hall  and  classrooms  on  the  first  floor;  the  other  is  two  stories 
high  and  contains  laundry  and  classrooms  for  the  primary  grades  in  the  basement.  The 
cottages  are  used  as  residences  by  the  principal  and  teachers.  The  buildings  are 
poorly  kept  arid  in  need  of  repair. 

Movable  equipment:  Estimated  value,  $3,000.  Of  the  equipment,  $£,500  is  in 
furniture  for  classrooms  and  dormitories,  $300  in  farm  equipment  and  live  stock,  and 
$200  in  other  movable  property. 

Recommendations. — 1.  That  the  elementary  department  be  discontinued  and  the 
energies  of  the  institution  centered  on  a secondary  course  designed  to  train  teachers 
and  preachers  for  a people  80  per  ceqt  rural. 

2.  That  college  work  be  deferred  until  the  secondary  department  is  adequately 
equipped. 

* j 
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Whitt. 

Negro, 

14,999 

13. 246 

3.3” 

3*  128 

*35.  ‘*3 

$3,680 

$xa  62 

$1.  16 

6-3 

39*3 

3.  That  the_theory  and  practice  of  gardening  and  simple  manual  training  be  made 
part  of  the  regular  course.* 1 

4.  That  the  dormitories  be  so  supervised  as  to  impress  the  pupils  with  the  impor- 
tance of  cleanliness  and  order. 

Dates  of  visits:  May,  1913:  January,  1915;  January,  1916. 

, ELMORE  COUNTY. 

Papulation,  1910 * *4i  999 

Children  6 to  14  yews  of  age,  1910; : 3,311 

Teachers1  salaries  in  public  schools.  191  i-i« - $35, 183 

Teachers' salaries  per  child  6 to  14  in  county $ta  62 

Percentage  illiterate,  1910 

The  entire  population  is  rural.  The  average  length  of  the  public-school  term  is 
7.1  months  for  white  pupils  and  4.4  months  for  colored.  The  number  of  teachers  is  97 
in  v^hjte  schools  and  33  in  colored  schools.  The  average  attendance  is  2, 106  white  pupils 
and  827  colored  pupils.  These  statistics  indicate  the  need  of  additional  school  facilities. 
This  need  justifies  the  maintenance  of  the  private  school  at  Kowaliga,  provided  it  is 
continued  as  a central  training  school  for  the  county.  The  work  of  the  public  elementary 
schools  should  be  extended  and  strengthened. 

♦ KOWALIGA. 

KOWALIGA  ACADEMIC  AND  INDUSTRIAL  INSTITUTE.  ^ 

Principal:  J.  A.  Dingus.1  / 

An  elementary  day  school  in  a small  rural  comjnjrtuty.  Some  provision  is  made 
for  manual  training  and  agricultural  instruction.  , 

The  school  yras  founded  in  1898  by  William  E.  Benson,  a colored  man,  native  of 
the  community.  It  was  a.  part  of  a general  enterprise  which  included,  besides  the 
school,  the  Dixie  Industrial  Co.8  ' The  school  is  owned  by  a board  of  trustees  of 
prominent  Northern  men  and  women  and  local  colored  men. 

' Attendance;— Total,  170.  All  the  pujtfls  are  in  elementary  gradfes.. 

' Yettkers.— Total,  12  j all  colored;1' male  8,  female  4.  The  teachers  are,  for  the  most 
part,  graduates  of  good  school*  and  competent  to  do  the  teaching  assigned  to  them. 

The  classroom  work  is  elementary.  Manual  training  in  wood  and 
iron  |s  faught  £0.  boys  and  some  instruction  in  agriculture  is  provided.  Girls  are  taught 
cbokingi  sewing,  millinery,  and  basketry.  ' 

Financial , 19/2^13. —A  good  system  of  accounting  has  been  installed  at  the  &hooI. 
.According  to  the  auditor’s  statement  for  the  year,  the  more  important  items  were: 

- ys:>  • . r • 

, Income,  excluding noneducatlorial  receipts. — S8, 076 

, Expenditures,  less  nonedilcational  receipts 7» 

v'  1 Indebtednta#.  . V. to, tot  ' 

VM'Vuai apwperty 33. 341 

- — ■■  ■ ; ■» : J ; . 

. ■ j Set  — In  tammary  chapter,  p.jt 

t dais  tfriift.  * * *'  * - 

a Tfai  Ptjrtt  Co.  bi  s+pb+tbt+A  ftftn  and  owning  10.000  actrs  ol  Uod.  a itofe,  * turped* 

s iiiigrl  nil  xrill.  Mlrrr  j*~  r * * * *n — T^f  ’ It  receoUy  borrowed  $75,000  ta  order  to 

ovitnket  • rmUfoodadUMCtinc  the  Dixie  InduatriM  withtbe  nUio^fUtioo  ijmik*  Sway.  The  echool  end  the  compuiy  have 

i In  nommna.  tnit  irt  rrrtnti  -tr-1"*1 — 
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Sources  of  income:  General  donations,  $7,641 ; tuition  and  fees,  $245;  other  sources, 
$490.  The  noneducational  receipts  were  from  the  boarding  department. 

Items  of  expenditure : Salaries,  $2,671 ; traveling  expenses  of  treasurer,  $1,816;  office 
e penses,  $1,605;  net  cost  °f  boarding  department,  $1,152;  supplies  for  academic 
department,  $195;  net  cost  of  farm,  $190;  students’  aid,  $43. 

Indebtedness:  Of  the  indebtedness,  $9,166  was  in  notes  payable  and  $1,445  ba 
accounts  payable  to  tradesmen,  teachers,  and  others. 

School  property:  The  property  consists  of  $25,511  in  the  school  plant  and  $7,830 
in  endowment.  Of  the  endowment  $7,239  is  in  shares  of  stock  in  the  Dixie  Indus- 
trial Co. 

Plant. — Land:  Estimated  value,  $2,872.  The  land  comprises  "249  acres.  About 
50  acre<5  have  been  under  cultivation. 

Buildings:  Estimated  value,  $18,447.  There  are  three  2-story  buildings,  a 1 -story 
building,  and  4 large  bam.  The  buildings  are  neat  frame  structures,  fairly  well  kept. 

Movable  equipment:  Estimated  value,  $4,192.  The  equipment  consists  of  class- 
room, dormitory,  and  office  furniture,  some  farm  implements  and  shop  tools. 

Recommendation. — That  the  trustees  maintain  the  school  as  a community  school 
and  endeavor  to  develop,  cooperation  with  the  county. 

Dates  of  visits:  May,  1913;  May,  1914. 


JEFFERSON  COUNTY. 


White.  Negro- 

Population,  1910 r35»839  99,617 

Children  6 to  years  of  age,  1910 25,834  *4*39* 

Teachers’  salaries  in  public  schools,  191  j— 1 3 $443,356  $65,077 

Teachers’  salaries  per  child  6 to  14  in  coUnty.. $*7.  ia  $4.  5a 

Percentage  illiterate,  1910 3. 6 35. 4 


The  rural  population  is  36.6  per  cent  of  the  tot^l.  The  average  length  of  the 
public  school  term  is  7.7*  months  for  white  pupils  and  6.5  months  for  colored.  The 
number  of  teachers  is  755  in  white  schools  and  222  in  colored  schools. . The  average 
attendance  is  20,970  white  pupils  and  8,107  colored  pupils.  Though  the  schools  of 
Jeffersou  County  are  increasing  in  efficiency,  the  large  mining  population  renders  it 
difficult  for  the  schools  to  keep  up  with  the  growth  of  the  community.  Outside  of  the 
city  of  Birmingham  there  are  no  strictly  private  schools.  Some  of  the  mining  com- 
panies aid  the  public  schools  by  assessing  each  miner  $1  per  month.  This  sum  is 
deducted  from  the  salary  of  t;he  miner  and  paid  to  the  school  by  the  company.  A 
Jeanes  Fund  supervising  industrial  teacher  travels  in  the  county  aiding  the  teachers  in 
rural  schools  to  introd^e  industrial  work  and  to  extend  tbe  influence  of  the  school  into 
the  community. 


BIRMINGHAM. 

Population,  1910. ...... 

Children  6 to  14  year*  of  age — * V 

v Teachers’  salaries  in  public  schools,  1911-13 

Teachers’  salaries  per  child  6 to  14  in  city 

Percentage  illiterate,  19x0 


White. 

80,369 
*3>557 
$300, 719 

. $33.  17 
3.3 


Negro. 

33»  305 
7»9&* 

$41,69*  . 

$5- « 

43.  X 
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There  are  38  public  schools  for  white  pupils  and  2 1 for  colored.  The  number  of 
teachers  is  455  in  whiteischools'and  122  in  colored  schools.  The  average  attendance 
is  1 1 >735  white  pupils  and  4,603  colored  pupils.  The  growth  of  the  dty  of  Birmingham 
has  been  so  rapid  that  it  has  been  difficult  to  provide  proper  buildings  for  the  school 
children  of  either  race.  The  colored  schools  have  an  aggregate  attendance  of  4,603, 
or  about  60  per  cent  of  the  number  of  children  6 to  14  years  of  age.  The  Thomas  School 
is  moderpand  well  equipped,  but  most  of  the  schools  are  housed  in  old  frame  buildings. 
Only  about  half  the  buildings  are  owned  by  the  city.  In  1915  the  colored  high  school 
building  was  condemned  and  the  school  was  temporarily  moved  to  rented  quarters. 
There  are  five  private  schools  within  the  city  limits.  Three  are  in  the  city  proper  and 
two  are  in  such  sparsely  settled  suburbs  that  they  really  belong  to  the  rural  section 
of  the  county.  The  three  schools  in  the  city  have  an  attendance  of  514  pupils,  mostly 
elementary.  The  two  suburban  schools  have  an  attendance  of  410,  of  whom  106  are 
secondary.  All  these  schools  are  evidently  needed  to  supplement  the  city  and  county 
systems.  Tuggle  Institute,  however,  would  serve  a more  useful  purpose  if  moved  to  a 
rural  section  and  reorganized  on  a simpler  basis.  This  school  is  described  in  the  sum- 
mary of  small  independent  schools  of  Alabama. 

Miles  Memorial  College  is  the  only  school  in  Alabama  maintained  by  the  Colored 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  and  Central  Alabama  Institute  serves  as  the  State  Metho- 
dist Episcopal  school.  With  their  denominational  support  both  of  these  schools  could 
be  developed  as  boarding  schools  serving  a large  territory.  Their  support  would  have  to 
be  increased,  however,  and  their  secondary  work  strengthened  before  they  could  sene 
this  purpose  adequately*  In' view  of  the  industrial  opportunities  in  and  around  Bir- 
mingham it  is  unfortunate  that  neither  of  these  schools  places  adequate  emphasis  on 
industrial  work.  1 

BIRMINGHAM  PUBLIC  HIGH  SCHOOL 

Principal:  A.  H.  Parker. 

‘ A large  public  high  school  doing  good  industrial  work  in  spite  of  cramped  quarters. 

A Uendance. — Total,  387.  The  total  annual  enrollment  was  428,  of  whom  139  were 
male  and  289  female.  / * ' 

Teachers, — Total,  9;  all  colored;  male  3,  female  6. 

Organization. — The  course  is  comrnendably  simple;  it  is  modem  in  its  provision  for 
history  and  science.  No  foreign  language  is  taught. 

Industrial!  AJ1  pupils  take  5 hours  a week  of  industrial  work!  The  boys  have  car- 
pentry and  tailoring  throughout  the  course;  the  girls,  cooking  and  sewing.  In  addition 
to  the  practical  work  in  cooking  and  9ewing,  the  girls  have  2 years  in  the  theory  of 
1 household  arts. 

* Plani^Tht  plant  ba3  been  neglected,  and  in  1915  the  building  was  condemned  by 
the  city  authorities.  The  school  has  since  been  taught  in  a rented  building.  . 

Batecrfvisit:'  February,  1915. 
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MILES  MEMORIAL  COLLEGE. 

President:  G.  A.  Payne. 

A school  of  elementary  and  secondary  grade  which  has  become  disorgariized  as  a 
result  of  frequent  changes  in  administration  and  lax  methods  on  th^part  of  previous 
administrations.  / 

The  school  was  founded  in  1907  and  is  owned  and  controlled  bf  the  Alabama  con- 
ference of  the  Colored  Methodist  Episcopal*  (fhurch.  Members  of  t A'  board  of  trustees 
are  selected  by  the  conference  and  the  bishop  has  supervision  over  the  school. 

Attendance. — Total,  220;  elementary  165,  secondary  55;  boarders,  109.  Of  the 
55  secondary  pupils,  21  were  male  and  34  female.  The  reported  enrollment  for  the  year 
was  246, 

Teachers  and  workers. — Total,  14;1  all  colored;  male  6,  female  8;  academic  11, 
industrial  teacher,  matron,  and  president. 

• Organization. — Elementary:  The  elementary  work  covers  the  usual  eight  ele- 
mentary grades. 

* Secondary : The  secondary  work  is  divided  into  the  college  preparatory  course  with. 
16  pupils,  and  the  “normal”  course  with  39.  Subjects  of  the  college  preparatory 
course  are:  Latin,  4 years;  Greek,  2;  English,  3;  mathematics,  4;  elementary >dence,  2. 
Physiology,  physical  geography,  and  history  are  also  offered.  The  subjects  of  the 
“normal”  are:  Latin,  2 years;  English,  2;  elementary  science,  1;  physical  geogra- 
phy. Y*  \ physiology,  history,  1.  Courses  in  psychology,  school  management,  and 
methods  are  also  provided. 

Financial , 1912-13.— The  school  has  suffered  for  a number  of  years  from  bad  finan- 
cial management.  Only  meager  records  afb  kept  and  it  is  difficult  to  obtain  accurate 
figures.  As  far  as  could  be  determined,  the  more  important  items  were: 


/ 


Income,  excluding  noneducational  receipts $3, 004 

Expenditures,  less  noneducational  receipts a(  939 

Indebtedness  a 4,  500 

•Value  of  plant 2 58,000 


Sources  of  income : Tuition  and  fees,  $1,589;  church  conferences  and  contributions, 

$L 390;  other  sources,  $25.  The  noneducational  receipts  were  from  the  boarding  ^ 

department  and  amounted  to  $3,154. 

Items  of  expenditure:  Supplies  for  boarding  department,  $1,668;  teachers’  salaries, 

$1,556;  equipment  and  hardware  supplies,  $1,3/7;  fuel,  tight,  and  water,  $504; 14  general 
expenses,”  $268;  repairs  and  building  material,  $141;  printing  and  advertising,  $139; 
old  accounts,  $104;  domestic  service,  $92;  other  expenses,  $244. 

Plant. — Land:  Estimated  value,  $30,000.  The  land  comprises  30  acres,  beautmilly 
located  on  the  Birminghaxn-Ensley  car  line.  ' A small  garden  is  cultivated  on  a commer- 
cial basis.  The  campus  was  fairly  well  kept. 

Buildings:  Estimated  vaKte,  $25,000.  There  is  a three-story  brick* building  Used 
for  general  school  purposes  and  as  the  girls'  dormitory.  The  building  is  poorly  con- 

1 When  the  acbool  w»  visited  in  igtj  the  teaching  lore*  vm  reduced  to  nine  in  order  to  stable  the  achoot  to  aave  money  to  * 

meet  ita  fatdebtedncaa.  I 

1 Indebtcdneta  and  value  of  plant  are  for  1914.  A -large  building  which  wea  in  coarae  of  erection  vu  burned  in  igte  end  the 
insurance  money* applied  to  the  liquidation  of  the  indebtedness  of  the  acbool.  Which  at  that  time  amounted  to  more  than  $13,000. 
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structed,  but  the  rooms  were  in  fair  condition.  The  other  building  is  a small  structure 
• used  for  industrial  work. 

Movable  equipment:  Estimated  value,  $3,000.  The  equipment  consists  of  dormi- 
tory, classroom,  and  office  furniture. 

Recommendations. — 1.  That  the  Colored  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  make  special 
effort  to  relieve  the  school  of  the  financial  embarrassment  in  which  it  has  been  involved 
by  the  frequent  changes  of  administration.  . 

2.  That  the  plans  for  the  future  provide  for  boys’  dormitory,  gardening  course, 
simple  industrial  training  for  boys  and  girls,  and  the  strengthening  of  the  teacher- 
training  course. 1 

3.  That  a resident  treasurer  be  appointed,  a system  of  books  installed,  and  an 
annual  audit  made  by  an  accredited  accountant 

Dates  of  visits:  May,  1 9 t 3 ; January,  1914;  February,  ’1915. 

MILLER  MEMORIAL  SCHOOL. 

Principal:  ^L.  B.  Ellerson.  ^ 

• A Presbyterian  parochial  school  of  elementary  grade  taught  by  the  local  pastor 
In  an  annex  to  the  church.  It  is  owned  and  partially  supported  by  the  Presbyterian 
Board  of  Missions  for  Frecdmen. 

A tendance.  Total,  176;  all  elementary  day  pupils..  The  reported  enrollment  for 
the  year  was  307/ 

Teachers.— Total,  7;  all  colored;  male  1,  female  6. 
p \ Organization.— Eight  gradesof  elementary  work  are  provided,  with  2 hours  a week 

in  sewing  and  basketry  for^girls.  The  discipline  and  order  are  good. 

'Financial,  1912-13.— The  income  was  $1 ,325,  of  which  $1 ,000  was  from  the  Presby- 
terian board,  and  $325  from  tuition.  Expenditures  included  $i,2<*  for  teachers’  salaries 
and  $125  for  other  purposes. 

Recommendation. — That  the  school  be  continued-only  so  long  as  the  public  school 
r facilities  of  the  neighborhood  are  inadequate 

Date  of  visit:  January,  1914. 

8T.  MARE'S  ACADEMIC  AND  INDUSTRIAL  INSTITUTE. 

Principal : C.  W.  Brooks. 

X school  df  elementary  grade  with  a few  secondary  pupils  and  a small  boarding 
department.  The  local  rector  is  in  charge. 

* founded  in  1892,  and  is  owned  by  the  Protestant  Episcopal 

Diocese  of  Alabama.  The  institution  receives  aid  from  the  American  Church  Institute 
for  Negroes  of  the  Episcopal  Church. 

, Total,  192;  elementary  171,  secondary  21.  The  reported  annual 

enrollment  was  220. 

ftpd  workers^  Total,  7 > the  principal  and  6 colored  women/,  ' 

V Organxzation.—The.  course  includes  eight  elementary  and  three  secondary  grades. 
The  subjects  of  the  secondary  classes  are, English,  3 years;  J*atin,  3;  mathematics*  2: 

*-  • • . ’ 
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elementary  science,  i ; history,  2 ; civics,  % ; and  Bible,  K ■ Some  instnfction  in  cooking 
and  sewing  is  provided  for  pupils  above  the  fifth  grade. 

Financial , 1913-14. — The  accounts  are  kept  by  a prominent  white  man  of  Bir- 


mingham. The  more  important  items  were: 

Income,  excluding  noneducational  receipts ' $4>  4^5 

Expenditures,  less  noneducational  receipts 4>4<M 

Indebtedness 6,950 

Value  of  plant 32,000 


Sources  of  income  > Episcopal  Board  of  Missions,  $1,820;  tuition  and  fees,  $1,234; 
American  Church  Institute  for  Negroes,  $1,175;  donations,  $35;  other  sources,  $221. 

The  noneducational  receipts  were  from  the  boarding  department  and  amounted  to 
$2,746.  . 

Items  of  expenditure:  Supplies  for  boarding  department,  $2,734;  salaries,  $2,163; 
supplies  for  academic  department,  $816;  power,  light,  and  fuel,  $73 r ; interest  on  debt, 

$518;  equipment,  $160;  insurance,  $28. 

Indebtedness:  Of  the  indebtedness,  $6,000  is  secured  by  mortgage'on  the  school 
property  and  $950  is  in  the  form  of  unsecured  notes*  # 

Plant—  Land:  Estimated  value,  $5,000.  The  land  consists  of  a large  city  lot  near 
the  center  of  Birmingham. 

Building:  Estimated  value,  $15,000.  The  school  owns  only  one  building,  a large 
brick  structure  with  23  rooms.  A small  shop  building  is  rented.  The  school  building 
is  poorly  ventilated  and  badly  in  need  of  repairs.  \ 

Movable  equipment:  Estimated  value,  $2,000.  The  equipment  consists  of  class- 
room and  dormitory  furniture  and  a few  tools  in  the  shop. 

Recommendation. — That  the  school  be  continued  only  so  long  as  the  public-school 
facilities  are  inadequate. 

Dates  of  visits:  Mav,  1913;  December,  1914. 

CENTRAL  ALABAMA  INSTITUTE. 

1 President:  J.  B.  F.  Shaw.1 

A school  of  elementary  and  secondary'  grade.  It  was  founded  in  1872  , at  Hunts- 
ville, Ala,,  and  moved  to  Birmingham  in  1904.  A board  of  . trustees  selected  largely 
from  the  Central  Alabama  Conference  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  cooperates 
, ' with  the  Freedmen’s  Aid  Society  in  the  support  and  supervision  of  the  school.  It  is 
owned  by  the  Freedmen’s  Aid  Society. 

Attendance . — Total,  190;  elementary  139,  secondary  51;  boarders,  60. 

Teachers  and  workers.— Total,  *1;  all  colored;  male  4,  female  7;  grades  3, 
academic  3,  music  2,  matron  1 , office  1,  farmer  1, 

Organization—  Elementary:  The  elementary  work  covers  the  regular  eight  grades?^ 

Secondary:  The  secondary  work  is  divided  into  two  courses,  "college  preparatory  '*  . 
with  1 8 pupils  anjd  " normal  ’ ’ with  33.  The  courses  follow  the  work  outlined  b^  the  Freed - 
tnen’s  Aid  Society.  The  college  preparatory  subjects  are: ‘Latin  or  modem  language,  2 
years;  mathematics,  3;  science,  2 Y*  \ history  and  civics,  2;  Bible,  1;  music,  1;  physical 
cull u re,  1.  The  "normal”  course  covers : Latin,  2 years;  English,  2%\  mathematics,  3; 
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physiology,  X;  science,  ; agriculture,  ]A ; methods,  i ; psychology  and  education,  i; 
domestic  science,  i ; practice  teaching  and  reviews,  2. 

Industrial:  A little* 1  sewing  is  tatight  by  one  of  the  matrons!  Boarding  pupils  are 
.required  to  give  arnhour  of  labor  a day  to  the  school.  There  is  some  practice  work  jn 
gardening.  j * 

Unancial,  1913-14., — The  finances  of  the  school  arc  controlled  by  the  Freedmen’s 
Aid  Society.  The  more  important  items  for  the  year  were: 

Income,  excluding  noneducational  receipts’ 

Expenditures,  less  noneducational  receipts  / 5j  145 

Value  of  plant  ....  4^,  500 

Sources  of  income:  Freednien’s  Aid  Society,  $2,900;  tuition  and  fees,  $1,242;  general 
donations,  $148;  other  sources,  $1,367.  The  •noneducational  receipts  were  from  the 
boarding  department  and  amounted  to  $3,718. 

Items  of  expenditure:  Salaries,  $3,746;  supplies,  £1,643;  other  expenses,  $3,474. 

Plant. — Land:  Estimated  value,  $15,000.  The  school  owns  40  acres  of  valuable 
land  at  Mason  City,  a few  miles  from  Birmingham.  Much  of  the  land  is  still  uncleared. 
The  appearance  of  the  campus  reveals  the  absence  of  a general  plan  of  improvement.  ., 

Buildings:  Estimated  value,  $25,000.  There  are  six  buildings  on  the  grounds. 
Two  of  these  are  large  brick  structures.  The  buildings  are  new  and  in  good  repair  and 
the  dormitories  are  well  kept. 

Movable  equipment:  Estimated  value,  $2,500.  The  movable  equipment  consists 
'of  furniture  for  classrooms  and  dormitories. 

Recommendations. — 1.  That  the  training  oT  teachers  for  rural  districts  be  made  the 
main  object  of  the  school.  To  this  end  larger- provision  should  be  made  for  teacher- 
training subjects,  theory  and  practice  of  gardening,  and  simple  manual  ttairrirtg^L 

■2.  That  the  school  authorities  discourage  the  attend&nce  of  elementary  pupils  for. 
whom  the  public  schools  provide.  * * 

Date  of  visit:  May,  1913.  Facts  verified,  December,  1915. 


LAUDERDALE  COUNTY. 

White.  Ne*ro. 

Population,  1910 . 23, 840  7, 096 

Children  6 to  14  years  of  age,  19*0 J ..  ...  5,397  1,  593 

Teachers'  salaries  in  public  schools,  1911-12 . $34, 830  $2, 100 

Teachers'  salaries  per  child  6 to  14  in  County $6.  45  Si.  3 1 

Percentage  ijliterate,  1910 t u.  6 35.  9 


The  rural  population  is  78.4  per  cent  of  the  total.  The  average  length  of  the 
public  school  term  is  5 months  for  white  pupils  and  3.5  months  for  colored.  , The  num- 
ber of  teachers  is  100  in  white  schools  and  25  in  colored  schools.  The  average  attend- 
ance is  2,946  white  pupils  and  774  colored  pupils. 

These  statistics  indicate  the*  need  for  additional  school  facilities.  The  presence 
of  the  Burrell  Normal  School  is  justified  by  this  need  and  the  school  should  be 
encouraged  in  furnishing  secondary  and  industrial  school  facilities.  The  work  of  the 
schools  should  be  extended  and  strengthened. 

‘ * 7 : * — 

1 Set  recommendations  in  summary  chapter,  p.  as.. 
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FLORENCE 

BURRELL  NORMAL  SCHOOL. 


Principal : George  N.  White. 

A day  school  of  elementary  grade  with  small  secondary  enrollment.  It  was  estab- 
lished by  the  Congregational  Church  in  Selma,  Ala.,  as  the  Burrell  Academy,  and  was 
moved  to  its  present  site  in  1904.  It  is  owned  and  supported  by  the  American 
Missionary  Association  of  the  Congregational  Church. 

Attendance. — Total,  160;  elementary  142,  secondary  18.  The  reported  enroll- 
ment for  the  year  was  225. 

Teachers. — Total,  8;  the  principal  and  7 colored  women. 

Organization. — The  eight  elementary  grades  are  fairly  well  taught.  The  four-year 
. secondary  course  includes  Latin,  English,  practice  teaching,  mathematics,  physics, 
physical  geography,  and  a half  year  of  geology  and  astronomy.  Music  has  a large 
place  in  the  activities  of  the  school.  Industrial  training  is  limited  to  a little  plain 
sewing. 

Financial,  1913-14. — Very  simple  records  are  kept  at  theAschool.  The  financial 
management  is  under  the  supervision  of  the  American  Missionary  Association  and 
periodiic  reports  are  made  to  the  association.  The  more  important  items  for  the  year 


were:  ^ 

Income,  excluding  nonedu cat tonal receipts 13, 391 

Expenditures,  less  noneducational  receipts. k . . . . 3,  391 

Value  of  plant . 10,  300 


Sources  of  income:  American  Missionary  Association,  $2,496;  tuition  and  fees, 
$752;  donations,  $128;  other  sources,  $15.  The  noneducational  receipts  amounted 
to  $193,  of  which  $140  was  from  outside  sales  and  $53  from  room  rent. 

Items  of  expenditure:  Salaries,  $1,969;  supplies  for  teachers’  dining  room,  $422; 
equipment,  $248;  student  aid  and  labor,  $220;  academic  supplies,  $198;  heat,  light, 
and  water,  $192;  repairs,  $92;  outside  labor,  $40;  other  expenses,  $203. 

Plant. — Land:  Estimated  value,  $2,000.  The  land  comprises '4  acres  of  city 
property. 

Buildings:  Estimated  value,  $6,800.  A two-story  «o-room  brick  building  Is 
owned.  Two  buildings  are  rented  and  used  for  teachers’  Home. . 

Movable  equipment:  Estimated  value,  $1,500.  The  movable  equipment  con- 
sists of  office  and  classroom  furniture  and  a piano. 

Recommendations.— 1.  That  the  school  authorities  endeavor  to  obtain  the  coopera- 
tion of  public  authorities  in  developing  this  institution  into  a county  training  school. 

2.  That  provision  be  made  for  teacher  training  and  gardening  for  all  pupils  and 
manual  training  for  boys.1 

Date  of  visit:  May,  1913*  Facts  verified:  December,  1915. 
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LIMESTONE  COUNTY. 


Teacher*’  salaries  per  child  6 to  14  in  county. 
Percentage  illiterate,  1910 


White. 

Negro. 

16, 625 

«V*5S 

3.696 

•»  454 

$96,000 

*3»S 

$7- 03 

$0. 13 

19.  s 

54-7 

1 See  recommendations  In  summary  chapter,?).  •: 
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The  entire  population  is  rural.  The  average  length  of  the  public-school  term  is 
67  months  for  white  pupils  and  2.4  months  for  colored.  The  number  of  teachers 
is  73  in  white  schools  and  5 in  colored  schools.  .The  average  attendance  is  2,202  white 
pupils  and  150  colored  pupils. 

The  striking  inadequacy  of  the  public  schools  for  colored  people  indicates  a real 
need  for  fhe  facilities  furnished  by  the  Trinity  School.  This  school  is  worthy  of  support, 
and  should  be  encouraged  in  the  addition  of  manual  training  and  a small  boarding 
department, so  that  children  of  the  surrounding  country  may  have  a better  educational 
opportunity  than  is  provided  in  the  ordinary  rural  schools. 


TRINITY  SCHOOL. 


ATHENS. 


Principal:  Miss  Louise  H.  Allyn.1 

A good  elementary  day  school  with  smalT'seeomlary  enrollment.  It  was  founded 
in  1866  in  the  center  of  an  old  fort  which  was  the  scene  of  several  battles  during  t lie 
Civil  War.  It  is  owned  and  supported  by  the  American  Missionary  Association  of 
the  Congregational  Church. 

Attendance. — Total,  225.  The  enrollment* of  the  school  has  fluctuated  in  the  past 
two  years  between  250  and  350.  The  high-school  enrollment  has  varied  from  10  to  30. 
All  a fe  day  pupils  from  Athens  and  the  surrounding  country  districts. 

^jfTeachers. — Total,  8;  white  4,  colored  4;  all  women.  The  teachers  are  well  trained. 

^PfirganizaUon— The  course  covers  10  grades.  Although  the  school  is  well  supplied 
• with  teachers,  there  is  little  industrial  work  <ft>ne.  The  girls  have  sewing.  The 
commodious  new  building  which  has  just  been  erected  is  used  solely  for  acadvpiic 
purposes.  The  basement,  which  was  to  accommodate  the  industrial  department 
left  unfinished  owing  to  lack  of  funds. 

Financial , J9JJ-/4. — The  financial  management  is  under  the  supervision  of  the 
American  Missionary  Association.  Very  few'  books  or  records  were  kept  at  the  school, 
but  a , simple  system  of. accounts  has  been  installed  recently.  The  more  important 
items  were: 


immc 
, w35\_ 


Income,  excluding  noneducational  receipts $4,  537 

Expenditures,  less  noneducational  receipts 4.537 

Value  of  plant 12,200 


Sources  of  income:  American  Missionary  Association,  $1,385;  donations,  $1,925; 
tuition  and  fees,  $1,095;  other  sources,  $132.  The  noneducational  receipts  were  from 
outside  sales  and  amounted  to  $102.  , ■ 

Items  of  expenditure:  Salaries,  $1,888;  supplies  for  teachers’  dining  room,  $689; 
power,  light,  and  heat,  $264;  student  aid  and  labor,  $241 ; equipment,  $163;  repairs, 
$131 ; outside  labor,  $i2<>KSupplies,  $65;  other  expenses,  $1 ,078. 

Plant.— Land:  Estimated  value,  $700.  The  land  comprises  6 acres  op  the  edge 
of  the  town.  , 

Buildings:  Estimated  value,  $10,000.  The  school  building  is  of  brick,  with  steam 
heat  and  sanitary  appliances.  It  is  substantially  constructed  with  well-lighted  class- 
rooms. The  basement  is  unfinished.  There  are  two  floors  complete.  The  teachers, 
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home  is  a two-story  brick  house.  The  shop,  a small  frame  building  worth  about  $300, 
is  not  in  .use. 

Movable  equipment:  Estimated  value,  $1,500.  The  equipment  consists  of  good 
school  desks  and  plain,  neat,  furniture  in  the  teachers’  home. 

Recommendations. — 1.  That,  the  school  authorities  endeavor  to  have  the  county 
increase  the  facilities  for  elementary  grades  so  th^t  this  school  may  be  devoted  to, 
secondary  and  teacher-training  courses. 

» 2.  That  provision  be  made  for  simple  manual  training  and  the  theory  and  practice 

of  gardening.1  J 

Date  of  visit : February,  1915. 


LOWNDES  COUNTY. 

White.  N>rro. 

Population,  1910 3,  769  28, 125 

Children  6 to-i4  years  of  age,  1910 808  6,786 

Teachers’  salaries  in  public  schools,  191  r-!2 $28, 356  $8, 606 

Teachers’  salaries  per  child  6 to  14  in  county,  1910 $35,  09  $1.  26 

Percentage  illiterate,  1910 3,  7 51.  1 


The  entire  population  is  rural.  The  average  length  of  the  public  school  term  is  7.3 
months  for  white  pupils  and  jf\  months  for  colored.  The  number  of  teachers  is  54 
in  white  schools  and  73  in  colored  schools.  The  average  attendance  is  646  white  pupils 
and  2,930  colored  pupils,  . ^ 

Effort  has  been  made  to  correct  the  inadequacy  of  public  schools  for  colored  people 
as  revealed  in  these  statistics.  The  county,  in  cooperation  with  the  Slater  Fund  and 
the  General  Education  Board,  is  providing  a central  training  school  at  Charity,  and 
improvements  are  being  made  in  the  public  schools,  A Jeanes  Fund  supervising 
industrial  teacher  travels  in  the  community  helping  the  teachers  in  rural  schools  to 
introduce  industrial  work  and  extend  the  influence  of  the  school  into  the  community. 
There  is,  however,  evident  need  of  better  elementary,  secondary,  and  industrial  work 
in  _lhe  county.  The  Calhoun  Colored  School,  at  Calhoun,  is  efficient  in  all  of  its 
departments.  Through  its  extension  work  it  is  accomplishing  good  results  in  the 
community.  With  reorganization,  the  Alabama  Christian  Institute,  at  Lum,  would 
also  serve  as  a helpful  supplementary  agency  to  the  public  schools. 


CHARITY. 

LOWNDES  COUNTY  TRAINING  SCHOOL. 


Principal:  Mrs.  E.  E.  Edwards. 

An  elementary  school  selected  as  a central  institution  to  supplement  the  work  Qf  the 
public  schools. 

Attendance. — Total,  150;  all  elementary.  ' . 

Teachers  and  workers * — Total,  5 ; all  colored. 

Organization. — An  eight-grade  course  is  proWded.  Simple  courses  in  cooking, 
sewing,  and  laundering,  together  with  manual  vfor]/f  are  planned,  but  adequate  provision 
has  not  yet  been  made  for  this  work,  since  the  school  was  only  recently  (1916)  made  a 
county  training  school.  The  school  term  is  7 months. 


ERIC 
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Financial, 1914.-15.— The  income  amounted  to  $1^,250,  of  which  $750  was  from  the 
county  and  $500  from  the  Slater  Fund.  In  addition  $500  was  appropriated  by  the  Slater 
Fund  for  building.  The  expenditures  for  school  purposes  amounted  to  $1,250,  of  which 
$1,050  was  for  salaries.  » 

Plant. — Estimated  value,  $4,700.  Of  this,  $3,200  was  in  building,  $1,000  in  land, 
and  $500  in  equipment.  The  building  is  a fairly  good  frame  structure.  The  land  com- 
prises 10  acres,  a large  part  of  which  is  used  for  instruction  in  gardening  and  farming. 
The  equipment  consists  of  classroom  furniture,  farm  implements,  and  simple  industrial 
apparatus.  < 

Recommendation. — That  the  work  be  encouraged  and  additional  facilities  supplied 
for  the  boarding  department,  secondary  work,  and  teacher  training. 

CATHOUN. 

CALHOUN  COLORED  SCHOOL. 

Principal:  Miss  Charlotte  R.  Thom.1 

An  excellent  community  school  of  elementary  grade  with  some  secondary  pupils. 
The  schooHs  located  in  a “black  belt’’  rural  county.  Its  work  is  highly  effective  in 
character  development.  The  simple  industrial  and  agricultural  training  is  adapted  to 
the  needs  of  the  people.  The  land-purchasing  companies  organized  and  conducted 
, by  the  school  have  been  remarkably  successful.  Through  them  many  colored  tenants 
have  purchased  land  and  built  comfortable  homes. 

The  institution  was  founded  in  1892  by  Miss  Thom  and  Miss  Dillingham,  who 
formerly  taught  at  Hampton  Institute.  It  is  owned  and  controlled  by  a board  of 
trustees  composed  of  influential  men. 

Attendance. — Total,  275;  male  124,  female  15 1;  boarders,  90. 

Teacher?  and  workers— Total,  27;  white  i2>colored  15;  male  8,  female  19;  grades 
10,  girls’  industries  5,  boys’  industries  3,  agriculture  1,  extension  work  2,  executive  work 
4,  others  2.  All  are  graduates  of  good  schools  and  devoted  to  their  work. 

Organization. — The  classroom  work  consists  of  eight  elementary  grades  and  one 
secondary  grade.  A night  school  is  provided  for  pupils  who  are  employed  during  the 
-^day*  All  pfJpils  are  required  to  board  at  the  school  for  one  year  before  graduating. 
Special  at ten^^  is  given  to  preparing  teachers  for  rival  schools.  The  subjects  and 
methods  (^jfewfhing  are  in  accord  with  the  best  thought  in  education. 

All  pupils  beyond  the  fourth  grade  have  manua]  training  and  trade  instruction  in 
shops  and  workrooms.  Carpentry,  blacksmithing,  and  shoe*  repairing  are  taught  in  a 
practical  way,  some  of  the  pupils  working  all  day  in  the  shops  and  assisting  in  the 
'erection,  and  repair  of  buildings  on  the  school  grounds  as  well  as  in  the  community. 

Institute:  The  girls  begin  sewing  in  the  second  grade  and  continue  it  throughout  all 
the  classes  with  the  exception  of  the  fifth  and  seventh  grades.  Instruction  in  cooking 
is  given  two  hours  a week  in  all  grades  above  the  third,  with  the  exception  of 
the  sixth  grade.  The  home  training  of  the  girls  who  board<at  the  school  is  especially 
thorough.  This  training  includes  practice,  in  the  sewing  and  crafts  rooms,  laundry, 
kitchen,  and  teachers’  homes. 


1 White.  * 


Agriculture:  The  theory  and  practice  of  agriculture  are  made  a part  of  the  regular 
course.  Practically  all  the  pupils  receive  some  instruction  in  the  cultivation  Of  the 
- soil,  la  the  ninth  grade  special  attention  is  given  to  farm  crops  and  animal  husbandry. 
The  instruction , is  adapted  to  the  farming  conditions  of  the  county.  The  influence  of 
the  school  farm  on  the  methods  of  local  fanners  is  quite  apparent. 

Community  work : The  most  significant  community  work  undertaken  is  the  organi- 
zation and  management  of  land-purchasing  companies.  The  first  effort  in  this  direc- 
tion was  the  purchase  of  a small  amount  of  land  in  1895  for  reselling  in  farms  ranging 
in  size  from  40  to  60  arr.es.  Since  that  date  about  4,000  acres  of  land  have  been  pur- 
chased in  large  tracts  and  sold  in  small  sections  to  colored  farmers.  To  the  purchase 
of  land  there  has  been  added  a plan  to  erect  better  houses.  The  tot^l  sum  paid  by  the 
people  on  land  and  hous^  through  the  school  agency  has  been  nearly  $50,000. 

The  other  neighborhood  activities  are  parents'  meetings,  farmers’  conference  and 
agricultural  fair,  county  teachers’  meeting,  and  various  clubs  for  the  purpose  of  improv- 
ing the  farms  and  homes  of  the  community.  Two  “outpost”  schools  are  maintained  at 
some  distance  from  the  institution.  These  are  typical  one-room  rural  schools  taught 
by  Calhoun  graduates  who  are  trying  Out  effective  methods  of  rural  work.  The  school 
nurse-senders  valuable  aid  to  the  people  in  many  ways. 

Financial , 1913-14. — The  books  are  carefully  kept  and  a printed  report  is^made 
annually  to  the  trustees.  The  financial  management  is  good.*  The  more  important 


items  for  the  year  were : . 

Income,  excluding  noncducational  receipts-^.  . $31, 698 

Expenditures,  less  noneducational  receipts. . 31, 006 

Indebtedness.  4*  45° 

Value  of  property . . . 18a,  494 


A ^ 

Sources  of  income:  Donations,  $24,993;  endowment,  $4,559;  tuition  and  fees/ 
$1,470;  interest  on  bank  deposits,  $32;  other  sources,  $644.  The  noneducationa, 
receipts  amounted  to  $2,133.  Of  this  $1,005  was  from*  the  boarding  department, 
$1,014  from  shop  sates*  and  $114  from  sales  of  stationery  and  supplies. 

Items  of  expenditure:  Salaries,  $16,001;  subsistence  of  ;teachers  and  students, 
$4,264;  heating  and  lighting,  $2,721;  traveling  expenses,  $1,850;  farm  expenses,  $1 ,455^ 
industrial  supplies,  $1,063;  labor,  $1,003;  repairs  to  buildings,  $829;  office  supplies, 
$599 ; furniture  and  equipment,  $543’;  insurance  and  taxes,  $542 ; care  of  grounds,  $502 ; 
extension  work,  fairs,  conferences,  and  missions,  $484;  academic  supplies  an^stationery, 
$266;  medical  expenses,  $206 ; publicity,  $205 ; textbooks,  $146;  interest  on  loan,  $135; 
library  expenses,  $99;  chapel  expenses,  $59;  auditing,  $50;  other  expenses,  $117. 

Indebtedness:  Of  the  indebtedness,  $4,100  was  in  current  bills  payable  and  $356  in 
salaries  due  teachers. 

Property:  Of  the  sch6ol  property,  $93,999  was  in  endowment  and  $88,495  in  the 
school  plant.  The  endowment  funds  are  carefully  administered  by  the  investment 
committee  in  New  York.  , * $ 

Plant . — Land;  Estimate!  value,  $5,650.  The  school  owns  109  acres  of  land  and 
rents  20  acres  for  farm  purposes.  The  school  cultivates  60  acres  in  connection  with 
instruction  in  practical  agriculture.  The  campus  comprises  about  to  acres.  It  Is  well 
kept,  has  trees  and  shrubbery,  and  presents  a neat  appearance. 

48027* — Bull.  39-17 — 
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Buildings:  Estimated  value,  $44,950.  Thete  are  18 buildings,  including  6 teachers^ 
cottages,  4 industrial  buildings,  3 classroom  buildings,  2 dormitories,  the  executive 
building,  the  commissary,  and  the 'doctor’s  office.  The  buildings  are  clean  and  well 
carodiorfr,  . . 4 , . 

Movable  eq  ui  Es  tim  a t ed(  value,  (40,895.  Tlie  equipment  includes  furniture, 

engine  house  and  shop  machinery,  pumping-station  apparatus,  fara^  implements,  and 
live  stock. 

Recommendations. — 1.  That  the  financial  aid  necessary  to  continue  the  school  work 
be  provided.  . 

a.  That  funds  be  supplied  to  continue  land  purchasing  and  home  building  for  the 
community. 

Dates  of  visits:  May,  1913:  February,  1914;  January,  I9r5. 


. ' LTJM. 

ALABAMA  CHRISTIAN  INSTITUTE. 

Principal:  I.  C.  Franklin. 

A school  of  elementary  grade  with  a'  few  pupHs  in  secondary  subjects.  A small 
amount  of  industrial  work  is  done. 

The  school,  was  founded  by  the  colored  men  of  the  local  Christian  Church  in  1900. 
It  is  owned  by  a local  board  of  trustees  and  aided  by  the  Christian  Woman's  Board  of 
Missions. 

Attendance. — Total,  93;  elementary  85;  secondary  8;  boarders,  10. 

Teachers . — Total,  6,  all  colored;  male  2,  female  4;  classroom  teachers  4,  industrial  1, 
matron  1. 


Financial,  1 91 3-14. — The  financial  records  are  meager.  As  far  as  could  be  deter- 
mined the  more  important  items  were : 


.<*.  Income, excludixignoUeducstional receipts $2,512 

. Expenditures,  less  noneducational  receipts Ji  5ia ; 

Value  of  plant. . . ^875 


• Sources, of  income;  Christian  Woman’s  Board  of  Missions,  (2,441 ; general  donations, 
$7**  The  noned ucatipn&l  receipts  were  from  the  boarding  department  and  the  farm  and 
amounted  to  $1,037.  * r’  * 

.. ...  Items  of  expenditure:  Salaries,  $1,330;  boarding  department  supplies,  .$768;  farm 
expenses,  $650;  repairs,  $592;  other  expenses,  $209. 

• rPfa«f.r-rLand:  Estimated  value,  $975.  . The  school  owns  65  acres  of  land  about  8 
miles  from  the  railroad,, with  35  acres  under  cultivation.  A latge  part  of  the  land  is 
tged  for  campus.  , Apparentlyvery  little, effort  has  been  made  Jjq  beautify  the  grounds. 

Buildings;  Estimated  value,  $6,500.  There  are  two  poorly  built,  frame  buildings 
two  stories  high, ..a  frame  residence,  and  several  wooden  structures  The  first  floor  of 
each  of  the:two  larger  buildfogs  is  used  for  classrooms;  the  second  floor  of  one  of  them  is 
tided  for  girls’  dormitory,  and  that  of  the  other  for  chapel.  The  dormitories  for  the  few 
boarding  students  were  dirty  and  lacked  heating  facilities.  , ‘ 

r:  jr,Movtd5k  equipment;  Estimated  value,  $1,400.  The  equipment  consists  of  rough 
fU^ture  for  dwropma  and  dormitories  and  a small  amount  of  farm  equipment1. 

^SRmvDuqtodMknchniBsUfy  cbtptor.  p.**. 


Rit<mmendaii&T\s,-ri , That  tJbe  institution  be  devdoped.a*a  teachei^training  school 

2.  That  the  theory  and  practice  of  gardening  be  made  a part  of  the  regular  course; 

3.  That  a simple  system  of  book-keeping  be  installed. ' 

Date  of  visit;  January,  1915 


MACON  COUNTV. 

White.  1 Negro. 

Population,  1910 . v- 4i  °°7  a2»039 

Children  6 to  14  years  of  age,  1910 *• 811  5*465 

Teachers'  salaries  in  public  schools,  191 1-13 ■ — S17,  485  . $9, 968 

Teachers*  salaries  per  child  6 to  14  in  oounty $21. 55  fi,  83 

Percentage  illiterate,  1910 • — 4-4  36.  3 , 


The  rural  population  is  89.2  per  dent  of  the  total.  The  average  length  of  the 
public-school  term  is  7.2  months  for  white  pupils  and  5.3  months  for  Colored.  The 
number  of  teachers  is  4 1 in  white  schools  and  64  in  colored  schools.  The  average  attend- 
ance is  762-  white  pupils  and  2,970  colored  pupils. 

Considerable  effort  has  been  made  by  the  State  department  of  education  and  Tuske-. 
gee  Institute  to  increase  the  efficiency  of  Macon  County  schools.  The  effort  has 
the  hearty  cooperation  of  the  county  superintendent- of  schools.  (Several  schools  have 
been  erected  with  the  aid  of  the  Rosenwald  Fund  and  the  extension  department  of 
Tuskegee  Institute  exercises  a stimulating  influence  on  the  teachers. 

- The  Cotton  Valley  School  at  Fort  Davis  serves  as  a central  institution  where 
pupils  of  the  southern  part  of  the  county  may  supplement  the  training  received  in 
the  public  schools. 

FORT  DAVIS. 

COTTON  VALLEY  SCHOOL. 

> * . 

Principal:  M.  *S.  Jones. 

An  elementary  day  school  doing  a needed  work  in  a rural  community.  It  was 
founded  in  1877  by  the  Congregational  Church  and  is  owned  and  supported  by  the 
American  Missionary  Association  of  that  body. 

Attendance. — Total,  20oj  all  elementary. 

Teachers.— Total,  5;  all  colored;  the  principal  and  4 women.  / . 

Organization. — Regular  elementary  work  of  eight  grades  is  offered,  though  only  one 
pupil  was  enrolled  in  the  eighth  grade.  The  industrial  work  consisted  of  simple  manual 
training  for*  boys  and  plain  sewing  and  basketry  for  girls. 

Financial,  797^-14. — Few  records  or*  books  were*  kept,  but  a simple  system  has 
recently  Ijeen  installed.  The  financial  management  is  controlled  by  the  American  Mis- 
sionary Association.  The  more  important  items  were: 


i 


* Income,  excluding  noneducatknud  receipts. 83,071 

Expenditures,  less  wmeducationsl  receipts ■ 3, 071. 

Vklue  of  plant 5»^5°  h 

Sources  of  income^ Donations,  $1,759;  American  Missionary  Association, ..$89; 
tuition  apd  fees,*  $223.  The  noneducationaT  receipts  were  from  garden  and  other 
sales,  and  amounted  to  $315.  , 

Items  of  expenditure:  Salaries,  }$  1,091 ; supplies  for  teachers’  dining  room,  $286; 
student  aid  and  labor,  $268;  academic  supplies,  $129;  equipment,  $62 ; power,  light,  and 
heat,  $61 ; oth$r  expenses,  $549.  * 

♦ . . ' v-\  ' : ' 
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P/ow?.— LandT:  Estimated  value,  #500.  The  tend  comprises  about  8 acres.  A 
ssilfiffl  plat  i$  used  for'  gardeo. 

Buildings:  Estimated  value,  $4,100  There  are  two  frame  buildings.  The  academic 
building  contains  five  rooms  and  the  teachers'  home  eight. 

Movable  equipment:  Estimated  value,  $1,050.  The  equipment  consists  of  simple 
* furniture  for  classrooms  and  the  teachers’  home. 

Recommendation. — That  cooperation  with  the  public-school  system  be  developed 
and  greater  emphasis  be  placed  upon  the  simple  industries  suited  to  the  rural  community.1 

Date  of  visit:  May,  1913.  Facts  verified,  February,  1916. 

# * »■ 

TUSKEGEE. 

k 

TUSKEGEE  NORAJAL  AND  INDUSTRIAL  INSTITUTE. 

Principal:  Robert  R.  Moton.* 

A vocational  school  of  secondary  grade,  preparing  teachers  of  academic,  industrial, 
and  agricultural  subjects  and  supervisors  of  county  industrial-school  work.  The 
genius  of  Booker  T.  Washington  gave  to  the  institution  world-wide  fame  as  the  ex- 
ponent both  of  the  educational  value  of  manual  labor  and  the"  correlation  of  academic 
subjects  with  industrial  training.  Its  community  and  extension  work  is  worthy  to  be 
ranked  among  the  important  educational  activities  of  the  times.  The  institution, 
officered  and  taught  from  the  beginning  by  colored  men  and  women,  is  to  that  extent 
the  most  striking  achievement  of  the  Negro  race  and  undoubtedly  the  greatest  factor 
in  overcoming  prejudice  against  the  education  of  the  race. 

The  school  was  established  by  an  act  of  the  Alabama  Legislature,  session  of  1880, 
as  the  Tuskegee  State  Normal  School.  Two  thousand  dollars  was  appropriated  to  pay 
salaries.  The  first  s&sion,  July  4,  1881,  opened  in  a rented  shanty  cht£b,  with  30, 
pupils  ^nd  one  teacher.  The  first  principal  of  the  institution,  Booker  T.  Washington, 
fctoiight  to  the  work  his  own  creative  ability  and  the  educational  ideals  of  his  friend 
and  teacher,  Samuel  Chapman  Armstrong,  Ihe  founder  of  Hampton  Institute  He 
continued  as  principal  until  his  death  in  November,  1915.  Through  his  tact  arid 
energy,  the  plant  and  endowment  have  been  increcsed  to  an  aggregate  value  of  almost 
£4,0004x10.  In  1893  institution  was  incorporated  under  its  present  name.  In 
1899  the  United  States  Congress  gave  the  school  25,000  acres  of  mineral  land.  ^ Of 
this,  5,100  acres  have  been  sold  and  the  proceeds  applied  to  the  endowment  fund.  The 
remaining  19,900  acres  are  valued  at  $250,000.  The  ownership  and  control  of  the 
institution  are  vested  in  a board  of  trustees  composed  of  influential  white  and  colored 
men  from  the  North  and  from  the  South. 

Attendance. — Total,  1,338;  elementary  900,  secondary  366,  special  students  72; 
malfe  825,  female  513.  Practically  all  the  pupils  board  at  the  school.  About  lialf  of 
titem  are  from  Alabama  and  the  remainder  from  32  States  and  19  foreign  countries. 
& %ddj43fcyn  pupils  aft  enrolled  in  the  Children’s  House,  which  Is  used  as  a practice 
•chrioL 

Teachets  and  workers . Total,  184;  all  colored;  male  122,  female  62;  administrative 
10,  academic  32,  boys*  intft&tries  23,  girls’  industries  9,  agricultuire  15,  hospital  workers 

* ffact  data  «|  triait. 


1 See  recxnnineodetfcpe  in  aunmary  chapter,  p.  as. 
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5‘,  Bble  school  3,  extension  12,  matrons  and  military  w.  office  30,  bookkeepers  ^5, 
other  wbrkers  9.  There  were  also  8 teachers  in  the  Children’s  House.  The  teachers 
are  well  trained  and  some  excellent  teaching  is  done. 

. Organization. — The  pupils  are  classified  into  the  following  vocational  groups : 11  Work 
class/’  mechanical  trades,  agriculture,  household  arts,  nursd  trainings  Bible  training, 
and  teacher  training.  Both  day  and  evening  instruction  is  provided. 

The  day  school  pupils  spend  three  days  a week  in  academic  studies  and  three  days 
in  the  trades.  Each  academic  day  alternates  with  a trade  day.  About  two  thirds  of 
the  total  enrollment  of  the  institution  are  day  pupils. 

The  night  school  is  attended  by  the  “Work  class”  pupils  and  a few  others  from 
the  trades  and  agriculture  who  are  unable  to  meet  the  necessary  expenses  of  the  day 
school.,  About  a third  of  all  the  pupils  are  enrolled  in  this  department. 

Elementary:  The  elementary  work  consists  of  the  night-school  classes,  three  pre- 
paratory grades,  and  the  ” junior  normal”  class.  English,  including  spelling  and  read- 
ing, is  emphasized  throughout  the  course. 

Secondary:  The  secondary  subjects  are  taught  three  periods  a week  and  the  course 
extends  over  the  last  three  years  of  the  44 normal”  department.  The  subjects. taught  a 
full  year  are:  Algebra,  geometry,  ancient  history,  physics,  chemistry,  modem  history, 
commercial  geography,  economics,  bookkeeping,  and  solid  geometry.  The  subjlcts  that 
are  taught  only  half  a year  are:  Botany,  civics,  education,  psychology,  Negro  history, 
and  a combined  course  in  methods,  management,  and  practice-teaching. 

Teacher  training:  The  teacher-training  course  includes  psychology,  history  6f  edu- 
cation, methods,  management,  school  administration,  reviews  and  methods  in  elemen- 
tary subjects,  drawing,  physical  training,  nature  study,  and  10  weeks  of  practice  teaching 
at  the  Children’s  House.  The  Children’s  House  is  a large  seven-grade  school  maintained 
cooperatively  by  Tuskegee  and  the  county.  It  has  facilities  for  manual  work,  house- 
hold and  school  garden.  It  is  an  excellent  laboratory  for  observation  and  practice 
teaching.  Arrangements  have  also  been  made  with  the  county  superintendent  whereby 
a limited  number  of  seniors  in  the  course  teach  six  weeks  in  the  county  schools.  Some 
pay  is  received  for  this  teaching.  The  work  outlined  covers  two  years  for  graduate 
students.'  If,  however,  the  teacher-training  subjects  of  the  last  two  undergraduate 
years  are  elected,  the, course  may  be  completed  in  one  year  of  graduate  work..  . . 

Mechanical  trades:  The  mechanical  department  offers  instruction  in 14  trades*  The 
architectural  and  mechanical  drawing  courses  require  four  years  and  the  trades,  three 
years.  Shop  work  is  done  three*  full  days  a week.  The  trades  are:  Blacksmithing, 
brickmasonry,  carpentry,  electrical  engineerings  shoemaking,  harness  making,  machine 
work,  machinery,  plumbing,  painting,  printing,  taik)ring,tinsmitbing,  and  wheelwrightingi 
The  total  number  of.  pupils  connected  with  the  mechanical  department  is  44 7.,  This 
number  includes,  not  only  pupils  who  are  taking  regular  trades  but  also  a considerable 
number  of  work  pupils/employed  by  the.  department.  ( \ 

Girls'  industries;  The  department  of ' girls’  industries  offers  instructions  in  plain 
sewing,  dressmaking,  ladies'  tailoring,  millinery,  cooking,  laundering,  mattress  .making, 
basketry,  and  broom  making..  Three  days  a week  are  spfent  in  practical  work  gad  four 
Ipuraa  week  are  devoted,  to  the  theory  of  the  industry.  The  courses  coyer  from  two,  to 
years.  All  giris  except  those  in  nurse  training  take  some  of  .these  industries*  1 
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Agriculture:  Two  courses  in  agriculture  are  offered,  a four- year  course  for  under- . 
graduates  and  a two-year  course  for  graduates.  The  four-year  course  includes  the 
following  agricultural  subjects:  Soils^drainage,  insects,  farm  crops,  garden  crops,  orchard 
cropj^Aotany,  animal  husbandry,  chemistry,  and  farm  management.  This  course  is 
supplemented  by  a selection  of  subjects  from  the  academic  course. 

The  postgraduate  coarse  includes  chemistry,  soils,  animal  husbandry,  fertilizers, 
seed  arid  seed  testing,  farm  engineering,  bacteriology,  farm  management,  farm  sanita- 
tion, crops ,\feeds  and  feeding,  dairying,  plant  breeding,  poultry,  farm  insects,  agricul- 
tural economics,  and  research  work. 

The  fidd  practice  covers  three  alternate  days  each  week.  The  total  niimber  of  pupils 
Connected  with  the  agricultural  department  is  281.  This  number  mcludes^riot  only 

Pipils  who  are  taking  the  regular  agricultural  course,  but  also  a considerable  number 
"work1  pupils  employed  by  the  department. 

■ Bible  Training  School:  The  Bible  Training  School  was  established  to  afford*  min- 
isters of  the  surrounding  community  an  opportunity  to.  improve  themselves.  1 The  aim 
- & to  give  the  pupils  a knowledge  of  the  English  Bible  and  to  fit  them  to  work  as  preach- 
and  missionaries  among  the  colored  people.  Pupils  are  admitted  to  a certificate 
rse1  if  (bey  can  read  and  write.  The  diploma  course  requires  the  completion  of 
ttght  elementary  grades.  The  Bible  school  pupils  are  enrolled  m the  academic 
department  and  devote  considerable  time  to  academic  subjects  and  work  in  agriculture 
or  ^trades.  The  special  training  given  includes  Bible  study,  preparation  of  sermons, 
and  study  of  church  and  neighborhood  work.  The  enrollment  for  the  year  was  77. 

” \ Nurse  training:  A three- year  nurse  training  course  is  given  in  a well  equipped  hos- 

pital ;Ibis  directed  by  a superintendent,  two  internes,  a!  head  nurse,  matron  and  phar- 
t,  Tbe  enrollment  was  55. 

^Wotk  class:”  The  pupils  in  this  group  are  employed  throughout  the  day  in  the 
i departments  of  the  institution  and  attend  school  at  night.-  As  much  as  pos- 
sible efrtbe  work  is  directed  so  that  it  may  be  of  educational  value  to  the  pupils. 

^‘MusicT'AH  pupils  receive  some  training  in  vocal  music.  Special  attention  is  given 
to  the  plantation  melodies;  which  are  taught  not  only  for  their  musical  value,  but  as 
ion  erf  the  spiritual  life  and  moral  struggles  of  the  Negroes  in  America. 
On  the  piarid  is  provided  for  those  who  are  able  to  pay  the  special  fee. 

arid  physical  training:  The  military  system  i$  maintained  among  the 
i to  cultivate  habits  of  order,  neatness,  and  obedience..  The  rooms  aft 
the  grounds  are  policed  through  the  military  system.  Physical  training  is 
provided  Tor\the  young  women  under  the  direction  of  a woman  trained  in  gymnastics* 
Ttft>young  ,?worn e rooms  are1  inspected  by  the  matrons'  in  charge  of  thfe  dormitories* 

■ '* 4 Religions  Training:'  Considerable  provision  is  made  for-  religious  services.  ^The 
activities  includ^  Sunday  school  classes'  arid  daily*  chapel  services  which  are  attended 
by  all  pupils.  The  voluntary  religions  organizatioris  are  the  Young  Men’s  Christian 
Asdodsti<m,  tbe  ^oung  Women^  Christian  Assopation,  Christian  Endeavor  Society, 

IrfhnrryrTrie  Ga^Segte^ library  contains  fcstock  room,  reading  room,  librarian's 
Office,' arid^  two*  iboms  for  magaarines  and  .newspapers:  Three  workers  have  charge  of 
;the ^ ?*rtl  ¥**&>  ,!J-  •**'***  n *;j“  --  •'  . 
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Research  and  record  department:  This  department  has  charge  of  all  pupils*  rec- 
ords and  collects  statistics  concerning  the  progress  of  the  Negro  race.  • The  pupils' 
* Records  include  facts  concerning  their  parentage  and  home,  their  standing  in  school, 
and  their  activities  after  leaving  Tuskegee.  Effort  is  made  to  keep  in  close  touch'  with 
the  graduates  and  former  students  and  to  help  thenrf  in  their  work.  The'research  work 
consists  of  the  compilation  of  valuable  information  concerning  the  educational,  religious, 
and  economic  progress  of  the  Negro.  The  results  are  published  in  the  Negro  Year 
Book.  ' 


Extension:  The  extension  department  provides  a larg^- number  of  activities  for 
the  improvement  of  the  educational,  agricultural,  business,  home,  health,  and  religious 
life  of  the  colored  people  of  the  United  States.  These  activities  vary  from  those  limited 
to  the  needs  of  the  institute  community  to  those  of  national  significance.  The  local 
organizations  include  the  building  and  loan  association,  home  building  -society, 
women's  ^lubs,  health  and#  religious  organizations.  In  Tuskegee  town  a night  school 
is  maintained  and  other  activities  are  carried  on  for  the  improvement  of  the  colored 
people.  County-wide  movements  include  the  supervision  and  building  of  rural  schools, 
farm  demonstration  work,  and  health  campaigns.  The  Statewide  and  national  activi- 
ties are  largely  the  result  of  Dr.  Washington's  influence  over  the  colored  people  and  * 
/ the  esteem  with  which  he  was  regarded  by  white  people  North  and  South.  The  most 
important  of  these  are  the  National  Business  League,  with  its  State  and  local  organiza- 
tions, and  the  State  educational  tours  Whicp  Dr.  Washington  conducted  in  almost 
every  Southern  State. 

Probably  the  most  influential  of  the  extension  efforts,  is  the  Negro  Fanners'  Con- 
ference, held  annually  at  the  institute.  This  conference  brings  together  thousands  of 
colored  farmers  from  neighboring  counties  and  hundreds  from  other  parts  of*the  State 
and  neighboring  States.  In  addition,  many  influential  white  and  colored  people  from  • 
every  part  of  the  country  have  gone  to  Tuskegee  to  see  the  assembly  guided  by, Dr. 
Washington.  On  the  day  following  the  large  meeting  a “workers'  conference"  is  held. 
This  is  composed  of  persons  who  are  directing  all  forms  of  endeavor  for  the  improvement 
of  the  Ne|ro  race.  Closely  connected  with  this  farmers*  conference  are  the  farmers'  in* 
t stitute  and  the  short  course  in  agriculture*  The  farmers*  institute  is  a monthly  ex- 
perience meeting  of  local  farmers,  with  simple  talks  on  improved  methods  byTuskegCe 
teachers.  £he.  short  course,  consisting  of  two’ Weeks  <#  study  and  observation  at  the 
institute,  isV  idely  attended  by  farmers  of  surrounding  counties  during  the  idle  seasons 
' on  the  farm!  * ‘ 

The  experiment  farm  established  at  Tuskegee  in  1896  by  the  State  legislature  is 
conducting  experiments  in  4 soil  cultivation  for  the  benefit  of  the  colored  farmers  of 
the  ’State. 

The  school  publication?  include  three  regular  papers  and  many  valuable  pamphleti 
The  Tuskegee  Student  is  a bimonthly  devoted  to  the  interests  of  the  pupils,  teachers, 
and  graduates.  The  Southern  Letter,  a record  of  the  graduates  and  formei* " pupils, 
is  issued  monthly  and  sent  to  persons  interested  in  Tuskegee.  N^e  Negro  Farmer  ' 
and  Messenger  & r monthly  paper  devoted  to  the  agricultural  and  Vd  ucational  inter- 
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***•  of.  .^e  .colored  race.  The  Negro  Year  IBook  is  a compendium  of  valuable  facts 
’ ‘ ocmcerning  the  Negro  inthe  United  States,  f g *- 

.jThe  summer  school,  with  a month’s  session,  wa^attended'.in  1915  by  437  per- 
ffW  wlk»  had  been  teaching  in  every  section  of  Alabama  and  injmany  neighboring  States. 
Tlje  cpnrse  includes  review  of  elementary  school  subjects,  industrial  training,  methods, 
obseiyatiOTi.  anrf  practice  teaching.  About  40  teachers  were*  employed.  ■ * 

. . • • Financial , 1 913—14.  -The  financial  records  are  kept  in  accordance  with  approved 
system  of  accounting  by  a competent  force  of  .bookkeepers.  The  books  are  audited 
axmiiaily  by  expert  accountants;  and  a comprehensive  report  , is  published,  which  con- 
tains a complete  statement  of  the  financial  condition  of  the  institution,  together  with 
a list  .of  donors.;  Aocordingtp  the  report  for  the  year,  the  more  important  items  were: 

. ..  Inmate, .excluding  noaeducatiopal  receipts ; v 960 

...  Expenditures, .leas  noneducational  receipts V . *•  . 

: ludebteda^i... • l8l,,78. 

Vdue  Of  property .....'. , . / ‘ 3, 8..,  099 

, Sources  of  income:  General  donations,  {134,094;  endowment  funds,  $91,598;  stu- 
dents.  entrance  fees,  ^I5»°55;  General  Education  Board, *$10,000;  Slater  Fund,  $9,000; 

$4>5<>o;  proceeds  of  land  sold,  $1,713.  The  noneducational  receipts  # 
are  not  shown,  since  only  the4  net  cost  of  ,each  department  is  given  under  items 1 of 
expenditure.  , * v'  - 

wJtPW  of  expenditure  (net.  oost,  including  salaries) : Academic  and  normal,  $40,234; 
traveling  expenses,  prating,  and  publicity,  Sss^^^administration^^s^oa;  board- 
ing department*  $31,066;  agricultural  instruction  and  maintenance  of  farm,  $36,516; 
r^paii^caie  of  grounds,  and  insurance, j$2  7,090;  mechanical  indtistries*$25,7io*general 
operations,  including  stores,,  superintendent  pf  industries,  and.  business  agent’s  office, 
fc$*545r  extension  work,  $9,371 ; students’  $5,718;  religious  work,. $^5 *4;  physical * 
military,  training,  $5438;  hospital  and.  health  department;  $5,251 ; girls’*  indus-* 
$2,949;  agricultural  experiment  station,  $1,658.  In  addition  to  these  expendi- 
for,. current  expenses;  ,$76,392  was  expended  for  permanent  improvements  from 
the  special  funds  ;collepted.  and  provided  for  that  purpose. 

, Indebtedness:  Th^  indebtedness  on  May  31,  1914,  was  $182,178,  of  which  $1^0,095 

accounts  payable,  and  $6,502  in  student  credit  balances.- 
School  property : school  property  consists  of  $1,942,112  in  endowment  funds, 

plant,  $250,000  in  mineral  lands  granted  to  the  institution  by  Congress 
m*  1899,  i B,8oi  in  undesignated  legacies,  $55,241  in  supplies  and  ma^rial  on  hand, 
accounts^  receivable,  cash  in  bank,  students’  debit  balances,  prepaid  insur- 
J§urrent, assets,  and  $9,580  in  permanent  improvement  funds. 

P/oeHf.  Land : Estimated  value,  $150,280.  The  school  owns  2,1 10  acres  of  land  in 
tfact  of  mineral  land  held,  as  endowment  in  another  part 
^ ip  Macon  County  about  1,000  acres  are  cultivated.  The 

campus  cotppr*^bout  igo  acres.  ..  The  other  Land  is'  in  pasture  and  woodland.  The 
campus  shows e^dence  xrf  great  care  in  its  planning  and  upk eq>. 

• There  are  3810am  holdings,  26  cottages, 

apd  numerous  tmaTstnictures  on  the  grounds.  Of  the  main  buildings  29  are  of  brick 
and  paje  of  frame  construction.  The  buildings  include:  The  new  steam  plant,  brick  and 
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cement,  used  for  central  heating  and  lighting  plant,  value  $204,737;  dining  hall,  brick, 
value,  $151,872;  9 girls’  dormitories,  5 of  brick  and  4 frame,  aggregate  value, 
$146,209*;  12  boys’  1 dormitories,  10  of  brick  and  2 frame,  aggregate  value,  $111,274; 

2 brick  buildings  and  22  frame  structures  of  varying  sizes,  including  barns,  used  for 
agricultural  department,  aggregate  value,  $70,982 ; 2 brick  buildings  and  3 small  frame 
structures,  used  for  boys’  industries,  aggregate  value,  $54,090;  John  A.  Andrew  Hos- 
" pital*  brick,  value,  $50,241;  Collis  P.  Huntington  memorial  building,  brick,  used  for 
classrooms,  value,  $50,053;  chapel,  brick,  value,  $40,968;  girls*  industries  building;, 
brick,  value,  $30,150;  office  building,  brick,  value,  $18,000^  Carnegie  Library,  value, 
$16,000;  commissary  building,  brick,  value,  $14,201;  Phelps  Hall,  frame,  Used  for 
Rxble  traiding  department,  value,  $9,600;  Children’s  ;House,  frame,  used  as  practice 
school,  value,  $3,800;  practice  cottage,  frame,  used  for  practice  in  housekeeping,  value, 
$2,010.  The  26  cottages  glased  for  teachers’  and  officers’  homes  are  of  varying  sizes 
and  material  and  have  an  aggregate  value  of  $38,000.  Most  of  the  buildings  are  well 
adapted  to  their  purpose,  attractive  in  appearance,  5nd  in  good  repair.  A few,  how- 
ever, are  poorly  planned  and  subject  to  rapid  depreciation  op  account  of  inferior  mate- 
rial and  workmanship.  The  dormitories  and  other  buildings  are  carefully  supervised 
and  kept  in  good  condition.  , v 

Movable^  equipment : Estimated  value,  $250,697.  Of  this  $99,168  was  in  agri- 
cultural equipment  and  live  stock,  $56,245  in  industrial  apparatus,  $2,686  in  equipment  # 
for  girls’  industries,  and  $92,598  in  dormito/y  and  classroom  furniture,  books  in  library, 
and  other  equipment. 

Recommendation . — 1.  That  the  institution  follow  the  policy  outlined  by  Dr.  Wash- 
ington in  one  of  his  last  reports,  providing  that  in  the  future  the  energy  of  the  school 
* be  devoted"  to  internal  improvements  rather  than  to  the  increase  pf  the  enrollment  or 
enlargement  of  the  plant.  \ 

- 2.  That  the  entrance  pequirements  be  raised  and  arrangernents  made  with  smaller 

industrial  schools  for  preparing  ^worthy  pupils  unable  to  mee^Jlhe  standards. 

3.  That. the  regular  academic  Work  be  differentiated  so  that  pupils  desiring  to  become 
teachers  may  have  a bef$er  preparation  fpr  their  location'.  . 

" • Dates  of  visits;  May,  1913;  February,  >914;  February,  1915. 

\ * ^ 

MADISON  COUNTY. 

> ^ Whit*.  Negro. 

Population,  1910 v*** aS»  146  18,894 

Children  6 to  147*0**  of  age.  1910 S>9&9*,  4»*73 

Teachers'  salaries  m public  schools,  1911-12 • 8$o»4*4^  87, 606 

Teachers*  salaries  per  child  6 to  14  in  county $8-41  7® 

Percentage  illiterate,  1910  ..  . 7 • 4°*0 

The  rural  popldation  is  83.8  per  cent  of  the  total.  ,The  average  length  of  the  public 
y.hnr.1  term  is  7.3  months  for  white  pupils  and  4.6  months  for  colored.  The  number  of 
teachers  is  1 18  in  white  schools  and  52  in  colored  schools.  The  average  attendance  is  .. : 
3,096  white  pupils  and  1,767  colored  'pupils. 

’ These  statistics  indicate  the  need  for  additional  school  facilities.  Thfe  need  would 
be  mote  dearly  apparent  if  the  figures  for  the  city  of  Huntsville  were  exduded. , Better 
elementary,  secondary,  and  industrial  work  is  greatly  needed  in  the  county... The 
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ptfectice  school  of  the  State  Normal  supplies  elementary  work  for  one  section  'of  the 
»im  y,  aii  the  Oakwood  Mahual  Training  School  could  be  developed  into  a strong 
educational  Center.  The  Sherman  Industrial  Institute  in  Huntsville  is  of  little  educa- 
^ “ described  “ the  nummary  of  Small  independent  schools  k 

HUNTSVILLE. 

HUNTSVILLE  PUBLIC  HIGH  SCHOOL. 

. . Principal  : . H.  C.  Binford.. 

. A pubTUc  hi&hscho01  offering  four  years  of  secondary  work  with  some  industrial 
UBimng.  Large  elementary  grades  are  taught  in  the  same  building.  Two  colored 

teuton  do  the  secondary  work.  The  plant  consists  o [ a city  lot  and  a two-story  frame 
building  valued  at  $4,500. 

-Jinn  HUNTSVILLE.  R F.  D. 

OAKWOOD  MANUAL  TRAINING  SCHOOL. 

Prinqpal:  C.  J.  Boyd.* 

M elementary  school  with  a few  pupils  in  secondary  subjects.  Tuition  is  free 
and  the  institution  provides  employment  and  instruction  for  most  of  the  pupils  in 
a number  of  commercial  enterprises.  The  officers  are  energetic,  hard-working  men  and 
women  who  insist  upon  thoroughness  in  all  work.  Religious  training  is  emphasised 
The  institution  1S  owned  and  controlled  by  the  Negro  department  of  the  North 
American  Division  Conference  of  the  Seventh  Day  Adventist  Church. 

‘ Tbtal,  106;  elementary  76.  secondary  30.  Of  the  secondary  pupils 

14  were  male  and  16  female.  v 

Teachers'.  Total,  10;  all  white;  male  6.  female  4.  These  workers  are  selected  for 
their  missionary  interest  in  the  Adventist  Church. 

Organization.  Pupils  who  pay  board  attend  school  in  the  morning  and  do  manual 
work  in  the  afternoon.  Those  working  all  day  to  earn  board  attend  school  in  the 
early  morning  (7  to  8.45)  and  at  night. 

The  elementary  work  is  done  in  the  regular  eight  grades.  The  secondary  course 
includes  English,  4 years;  history  and  civics,  elementary  science,  3;  mathe- 
maUcs,  2 . The  Bible  is  taught  in  all  classes. 

The  industrial  activities  are  tentmaking,  printing,  blacksmithing,  sawmilling, 
farming,  and 'canning.  The  boys  are  employed  in  these  industries  according  to  the 
school-needs  The  girls  are  instructed  in  cooking  and  sewing,  with  ample  practice  in 
the  boarding  department.  The’ nurse-training  department  is  small.  While  much  good 

training  is  given  to  the  pupils,  there  is  a lack  of  system  in  the  educational  phases  of 
the  work. 

...  *9i4-r5— The  financial  management  is  supervised  by  the  Seventh  Day 

Adventist  General  Conference  of  Washington,  D.  C.  The  more  important  financial 
items  for  the  year  were: 

bfa  Hicoine.excladingnonedticational  receipts , 

Expenditures,  ItS  non  educational  receipts. 1 

Vctue  of  plant  * IO’ 
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Sources  of  income:  Seventh  Day  Adventist  Conference,  $8,950 /general  donations, 
$2,006;  other  sources,  $1,328.  The  nonediicational  receipts  amounted  to  $17,736,  of 
which  $7,995  was  from  the  shops,  $7,693  from  board  and  room  rent,  and  $2,048  from 
the  farm. 

Items  of  expenditure : Student  labor  for  farm  and  shops,  $6,344;  supplies  and 
labor  for  boarding  department,  $4,839;  teachers’  salaries,  $4,796;  supplies  and  material 
for  farm  and  shops,  $3,782;  fuel,  light,  and  water,  $3,331;  equipment,  $812;  traveling 
expenses,  $472;  repairs,  $229;  other  expenses,  $3,472. 

Plant. — Land:  Estimated  value,  $7,000.  The  schoof  site  comprises  358  acres  of 
land, of  which  200  are  cultivated.  The  campus  is  in, need  of  walks  and  other  improve- 
ments. The  farm  is  well  cultivated. 

landings:  Estimated  value,  $73,626.  There  are  11  buildings,  including  3 
cottages.  All  the  buildings  are  of  frame  construction  except  the  administration  and 
chapel  building,  which  is  a two-story  cement-block  structure.  Most  of  the  frame  buildings 
are  of  two  stories.  The  buildings  are  in  good  repair  and  fairly  welLkept,  but  they  are 
not  provided  with  adequate  fire  protection. 

Movable  equipment:  Estimated  value,  $12,139.  A large  part  of  the  eqhipment 
is  in  shop  tools  and  farm  implements. 

Recommendations. — 1.  That  the  industrial  and  agricultural  work  be  organized  on 
an  educational  basis  and  correlated  with  the  academic  classes.1^ 

2.  That  more  emphasis  be  placed  on  the  training  of  teachers. 

* Dates  of  visits : May , 1913;  February  ,1915. 

NORMAL. 

ALABAMA  AGRICULTURAli  AND  I&ECHANICAL  COLLEGE. ' 

President:  W.  S.  Buchanan. 

A school  of  secondary  grade,  enrolling  over  1 50  elementary  pupils.  The  industrial 
equipment  is  fairly  extensive,  but  the  instruction  in  industrial  subjects  is  poorly  organ- 
ized. Little  educational  use  is  made  of  the  'agricultural  equipment. 

.The  land,  buildings,  and  fixed  equipment  belong  to  the  State,  but  much  of  the  mov- 
able equipment  is  owned  by*  the  heirs  of  the  former  principal.  The  school  was  founded 
in  1875  by  the  Alabama  Legislature.  It  receives  the  Federai  land-grant  appropriation 
for  agricultural  and  mechanical  education]  It  is  controlled  by  a board  of  white 
trustees,  the  Governor  of  the  State  and  the  State  superintendent  of  schools  being 
ex  officio  members.  The  three  other  members  are  appointed  by  the  Governor  as  vacan- 
cies occur.  The  school  has  also'  an  advisory  board  of  colored  men. 

Attendance. — Total,  264;  elementary  179,  secondary  73;  nurse  training  8,  special  4* 
Practically  all  the  students  board  at  the  school.  Of  those  reporting  sex,  51  were  maler 
45  female;  of  those  reporting  home  address,  77  were  from  Alabama  and  19  from  other 
States;  40  were  from  farm  homes.  The  reported  enrollment  for  the  year  was  331. ■ 

Teachers  and  workers . — Total,  271  all  colored;  male  15,  female  12;  grades  6,  aca- 
demic 9,  boys'  industries  5,  girls'  industries  2,  commercial  2,  nurse* training  2,  matron  1. 
Two  of  the  academic  teachers  giye  part  time  tp  industrial  work  and  one  gives  part  time 
to  agriculture.  ; 
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i ■'@r9a* Motion.,  The  school  day  is  divided  between  classroom  redtatiob  in  the  mom- 
• ing  and  three  hours  of# trade  work  in  the  afternoon.  The  academic  teachers  have  very 
wnall  classes  and  a complicated  list  of  subjects.  One  teacher  reports  six  classes,  of  which 
four  have  3 pupils  each,  one  6,  and  one  22. 

. Elementary:  The  elementary  work  is  done  in  the  seven  grades  and  the  first- year 
high  school.  , 

Secondary . e pupils  in  the  last  jhree  years  of  the  high-scbool  course  and  in  the 
so-called  teachers’  college  are  doing  secondary  work.  The  subjects  of  the  high-sfchool 
Course  include:  Latin,  2 years;  English,  2 >4;  mathematics,  2;  elemenjtary  science,  2 ; 
history,  2%;  music,  yi.  The  "teachers’  college”  continues  the  secondary  work,  offering 
Latin,  mathematics,  physiology,  English,  history,  and  several  teacher-tfeining  subjects. 
This  attempt  to  extend  the  secondary  course  limits  the  work  which  should  be  done  in 
elementary  science,  history,  civics,  and  hygiene. 

Industrial:  The  time  required  Tor  trades  is  three  hours 'daily  for  three  years,  the 
handwork  for  boys  and  the  commercial  course  being  classed  as  trade  work.  The  attend- 
ance of  pupils  above  the  seventh  grade  in  the  trades' Was:  Carpentry,  7 pupils;  black- 
smithidg,  4;' masonry,  6;  printing,  9;  machine  work,  4;  shoemaking,  1;  painting,  3; 
and  tailoring,  6.  Good  work  is  done  in  the  carpenter  shop  and  fair  work  in  the  black- 
anith  shop.  The  work  in  both  shops  consists  largely  of  ordinary  repairing.  Instruction 
in  the  other  trades  is^  little  value.  The  whole  industrial  system  seems  to  lack  organ- 
ization  and  force.  " 

Much  good  work  is  done  by  the  girls  in  sewipg,  millinery,  and  cooking;  the  school 
dining  room  is  in  no  way  connected  with  the  training  in  domestic  science,  however.  In 
equipment  and  method  of  handling  its  example  is  poor.  Nurse  training  is  given  to  eight 
young  womer^in  a well-equipped  hospital  under  the  direction  of  a competent  physician* 
A few  young  women, are  in  commercial  courses  and  printing. 

Agriculture:  The  physical  equipment  for  teaching  agriculture  is  fair.  The  teaching 
force  is  limited  to  one  trained  man  and  one  laborer.  Above  the  seventh  grade  six 

s report  agriculture  as  their  chosen  “ trade.”  Some  classroom  work  in  agriculture 
given  in  the  grades. 

Financial,  1913-14. — Few  records  are  kept.  Federal  and  State  funds,  the  chief 
source  of  revenue,  were  disbursed  through  the  treasurer,  who  is  a lawyer  in  Hunts- 
ville. The  treasurer  kept  no  records  except  the  check  book.  No  requisition  or  voucher 
form  was  used.  At  the  school  the  system  was  also  inadequate.  Original  entries 
had  beat  made  of  the  transactions,  but  there  were.no  ledger  postings.  The  boarding 
department  is  conducted  independently  by  the  president,  and  figures  for  the  department 
^ not  included  in  the  books  and  financial  statements  of  the  school.  According  to  the 
pfendeat,  the  more  important  financial  items  for  the  year  were : 


5 >■  I*woux;  excluding nmuducatkm*]  receipts 
RxpOicU  tunas,  less  no  a educational  receipts. 

1 .Indebtedness. .... ................ 

Value  of  pleat 

. 1 1;  r ' , * * * : 


*»9>  ao9 
$o*9ot> 
l3»  339 
183, 500  * 


3iv.i  Sources  ctf  income:  Federal  land-grant  funds,  $2?, 500;  State  appropriations,  $4,000; 
tuition  and  fees,  $1,660;  rent  of  land,  $704;  Smith-Lever  Fund  (Federal),  $195;  county, 
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ti  50.  The  noneducational  receipts  amounted  to  $967,  of  which  $503  was  from  the  farm 
' and  $464  from  the  trade  school. 

Items  of  expenditure:  Salaries,  $18,842;  equipment,  $4,732;  student  labor,  $2,987 
(trade  ichool,  $2,131 ; farm,  $640;  academic  department,  $216);  poWer,  light,  and  heat, 
$2,006;  repairs,  $1,003;  outside  labor,  $217  (trades,  $144;  farm,  $73);  suppBes  and 
sundry  expenses,  $2,080. 

Indebtedness:  The  indebtedness  of  $13,229  was  reported  as  accounts  payable  for 
equipment  and  supplies. 

Plant.  Land : Estimated  value,  $35,000.  Of  the  land,  $25,000  is  in  the  school 
grounds  and  $10,000  in  the  farm.  The' school  owns  182  acres,  of  which  90  are  under  cul- 
tivation. Much  of  the  land  is  on  a rocky  hillside  and  can  not  "be  used  for  agricultural 
purposes.  The  campus  is  fairly  well  kept. 

Buildings:  Estimated  value,  $1 25,000.  There  are  16  principal  buildings,  9 Of  which 
are  of  bricky  In  addition  there  are  several  small  structures,  used  for  teachers’  homes, 
shops,  farmhouses,  and  other  purposes.  Palmer  Hall,  a large  three-story  brick  building! 
is  used  for  academic  purposes,  chapel,  and  girls’  dormitory.  The  domestic  science  building 
and  the  Carnegie  Library  are  neat  two-story  brick  structures  of  colonial  design.  The  Vir- 
ginia McCormick  Hospital,  a new  two-story  brick  building,  with  its  equipment,  is  the  result 
of  a special  gift  to  the  school.  Three  large  frame  buildings  are  used  for  dormitories  and 
dining  room.  The  pumping  station  and  reservoir  furnish  power  and  water  to  the  various 
buildings.  ~ 

Movable  equipment:  Estimated  value,  $22,500.  Of  this  $10,000  is  in  shop  machin- 
ery and  tools,  $4,000  in  library  books  and  fixtures,  $4,000  in  furniture  for  dormitories 
and  classrooms,  $2,500  in  farm  implements  and  live  stock,  $1,000  in  scientific  appa- 
ratus,  and  $i,ooo  in  other  equipment. 

Recommendations.  1.  That  the  organization  be  simplified  in  order  that  the  school 
may  fulfill  the  requirements  of  the  land-grant  fund  for  agricultural  and  mechanical  edu- 
cation. The  agricultural  department/  should  be  made  effective  and  trade  .instruction 
shduld  be  better  organized. 

2.  That  the  secondary  department  and  teacher,  training  be  strengthened  before 
work  of  higher  grade  is  attempted. 

3.  That  the  theory  and  practice  of  gardening  be  made  a part  of  the  regular  course.1 

4.  That'  the  supervision  of  boys’  dormitories  be  improved  so  as  to  develop  habits 
of  neatness  and  order,  and  that  suitable  dormitories  for  boys  l*e  erected. 

5.  That  the  boarding  department  «be  conducted  by  tbe'ichool,  adequate  dining- 

room  facihties  furnished,  and  the  department  conducted  in  'cooperation  with  the 
domestic  science  department.  \ 

6.  That  the  movable  equipment,  now  owned  by  the  heirs  of  the  former  principal, 

be  acquired  by  the  State.  \ * 

7.  That  an  adequate  accounting  system  be  installed  and  the  books  audited  annually 
by  an  accredited  accountant. 

Dates  of  visits:  May*  1913;  February,  1915. 

' 1 Sm  noDauDt&dftiQm  in  nunsiary  chapter,  p.  «. 
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MpBILE  COUNTY. 

Population,  1910 .../. 46j1II 

Children  6 to  14  years  of  age,  1910 8, 305 

v Teachers’  salaries  in, public  schools,  1911-13 $114,798 

Teachers’  salaries  per  child  6 to  14  in  county  ^ 

Percentage  illiterate,  4910.  _ ^ 0 ag  ^ 

The  rural  population  is  36.3  per  cent  of/he  total.  The  average  lengtll/^the  public- 
school  term  is  9 months  for.  white  pupils  and  7.2  months  for  colpred.  The  number  of 
teachers  is  245  in  white  schools  and  86  in  colored  schools.  The  average  attendance  is 
5.430  white  pupils  and  2,533  .colored  pupils.  The  county  training  schopl  described 
below  is  an  effort  to  improve  the  educational  facilities  of  the  county.  A Jeanes  Fund 
supervising  industrial  teacher  travels  in  the  county  aiding  the  teaches  in  rural  schools 
to  introduce  industrial  \york  and  to  extend  the  influence  of  the  school  into  the  community. 

PLATEAU. 

MOBILE  COUNTY  TRAINING  SCHOOL. 

Principal:  1.  J.  Whitley. 

A school  of  elementary  grade  offering  some  industrial  work.  It  lias  been  selected 
83  a central  institution  to  supplement  the  work  of  the  public  schools. 

Attendance. — Total,  241;  all  elementary. 

Teachers  and  workers. — Total,  6;  all  colored;  male  2,  female  4.  A Jeanes  Fund 
- supervising  teacher  makes  her  headquarters  at  the  school  and  teaches  industri^P* 

Organization  — The  work  covers  the  regular  eight  elementary  grades.  Instruct! 
in  cooking  and  sewing  is  provided,  for  girls.  The  boys  cultivate  the  school  garden,  b 
the  educational  possibilities  of  this  work  are  not  developed. 

\ ' Financial , 1914-/5.— Tbe  income  was  approximately  $2,500,  of  which  $1,360  was 

*\om  the  county,  $500  from  the  Slater  Fund,  $320  froiri  the  Jeanes  Fund,  and  $320  from 
the  colored  people  of  the  community.  Of  the  income  $1,800  was  expended  in  salaries 
' and  $700  in  repairs  and  other  expenses. 

Plant,  festimated  value,  $1,500.  The  plant  consists  of  about  one-fourth  of  an 
acre  of  land,  a frame  building,  and  a little  equipment /or  classrooms  and  simple  indus- 
trial work. 

Recommendations. — 1.  That  increased  provision  be  made  for  industrial  work.1 

2.  That  additional  facilities  be  provided  for  secondary  work  and  teacher  training.1 

Date  of  visit:  January,  1914.*  Facts  verified,  1916. 

mobile.  * 

_ , , H Wh 

Population,  19 10 r - 

Children  6 to  14  yearrof  age,  1910.  4 

Teachers*  salaries  in  public  schools,  191 1-13 $g/ 

Teachers*  salaries  per  child  6 to  14  in  city g 

, Percentage  illiterate,  1910 

There  are  io  public  schools  for  white  pupils  and  4 for  colored.  The  member  of 
teachers  is  1 18  in  white  schools  and  33  in  colored  (Schools.  The  average  attendance 
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2,732  white  pupils  and  1,277  colored  pupils.  The  four  public  schools  for  colored  people 
are  doing  good  work,  but  the  attendance  of  aTittle  over  a third  of  the  number  of  children 
6 to  14  years  of  age  crowds  their  capacity.  To  meet  the  need  for  additional  elementary 
schools  three  Catholic  schools  and  two  independent  institutions  have  been  established. 
They  are  described  in  the  summaries  of  small  schools  at  the  end  of  this  chapter. 
In  addition  the  Emerson  Normal  and  Industrial  Institute  offers  secondary  and  teacher 
training  work.  The  city  is  in  need  of  the  secondary  facilities  provided  by  this  school 
and  by  the  public  high  school,  but  care  should  be  taken  that  the  two  schools  do  not 
duplicate.  The  Emerson  School  should  develop  a boarding  department  so  that  it  will 
serve  as  a central  tehcher-training  institution  for  the  city  and  surrounding  counties. 

MOBILE  PUBLIC  HIGH  SCHOOL. 

Principal:  Wm.  A.  Caldwell.  * ^ 

A city  high  school  with  three  years  of  secondary  work  and  some  provision  for 
teaching  industries.  Large  elementary  grades  are  taught  in  the  same  building. 

Attendance. — Secondary,  86;  male  17,  female  69.  The  elementary  enrollment  was 
S16.  • 

Teachers.'- Secondary,  5.  There  were  also  14  teachers  for  the  elementary  grades. 

Organization . — Secondary:  The  3 years  of  secondary  work  include:  Algebra,  3 
years;  Latin,  3;  English,  3;  history,  2;  physics,  1;  physical  geography,  1.  . 

Industrial:  Cooking  and  sewing  are  provided  for  girls  and  manual  training  for 
boys;  5 periods  per  .week  are  given  to  this  work.  The  equipment  is  fairly  good. 

P/anL-r- Estimated  value,  $10,000.  The  plant  consists  of  a city  lot,  a large  frame- 
building, and  classroom  equipment  valued  at  $500.  . 

EMERSON  NORMAL  AND  INDUSTRIAL  INSTITUTE. 

Principal:  Frank  B.  Stevens.1  * 

A day  school  of  elementary  and  secondary  grade.  The  work  is  being  reorganized 
^on  modern  principles.  Considerable  emphasis  is  given  to  commuhlty  activities  and 
industrial  training. 

The  original  site  was  purchased  in  1867  by  Ralph  Emerson,  of  Rockford,  111.  The 
institution,  under  the  name  of  Emerson  College,  .was  conducted  at  this  location  until 
destroyed  by  an  incendiary  fire  in  i876f  Another  site  was  purchased  in  1877,  when  the 
institution  was  rebuilt  and  the  present  name  adopted.  .The  school  is  owned  and  sup- 
ported by  the  American  Missionary  Association  of  the  Congregational  Church, 

A (tendance. — Total,  298 ; elementary  258,  secondary  40;  male  no,  female  1 88.  The 
reported  enrollment  for  the  year  was  325. 

? Teachers. — Total,  n;  white  q,  colored  2;  male  2, female  9. 

Organization.— Elementary:  The  elementary  work  covers  the  regular  eight  ele- 
mentary grades.  * 

Secondary:  The  secondary  course  is  so  arranged  that  pupils  may  eledt  one  of  "five 
groups  of  subjects:  College  preparatory,  which  enrolled  15  pupils;  domestic  science,  8; 
•manual  training,  5;  teacher  training,  3;  and  commercial,  9.  Teitesecondary  pupils  were 


1 White;  appointed  since  dett  of  visit. 
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t&kfttg  the  manual  training  or  I domestic  science  course  with  one  of  the 

Other  course^ 1 ^Iti  atidttibn  to'"  the  special  shbjects  in  the  five  courses,  each  course 
reqrdm1:  Etog^;;4  years;  nritfcemadd,  3 ; elementary  science,  2;  history,  %% ; civics, 

^ Thdtist^  in  sewingis  provided  From  the  third  grade  through  the  tenth 

grittfe  ahd  mcctaktag  from  the  seventh  through  the  tenth.  Manual  training  for  boys  is 
^rvea  ih  the  elementary  and  secondary  grades.  In  the  upper  grades  industrial  training 
& pajtly  elective: " The  equipment  lit  these  courses  is  ample.  A limited  amount  of 
gardening  is  also  taught  in  the  eighth -and  ninth  grades. 

n Financial^  1^73^74.— The  financial ' management  is  supervised  by  the  American 
Missionary  Association*.  A simple  and  effective  system  of  accounts  has  recently  been 
installed.  The  more  important  items  for  the'yeax  were: 

Income,  excluding  noneducational  receipts $6, 437 

,r  Bxpenditufes,  less  noneducational  receipts  . : 6, 437 

•V^fue  Ofplant .....  33.  ooo 

Sources  of*  income:  American'  Missionary  Association,  $3,795;  tuition  and  fees, 
.$2,295;  general  donations,  $90;  other  sources,  $257.  The  • noneducational  receipts 
amounted. to  $608,  of  which  $313  was  from  the  boarding  department,  $273  from  sale  of 
bfoira,  and  $22  from  other  sate.  * % • • 

„ k Items  of  expenditure:  Salaries,  $4,186;  supplies  for  boarding  departnj^nt, '$825 ; 
equipment,  $489;  student  aid  and  labor,  $450;  light,  "heat,  and  water,  $383 ; .outside 
labor,  $28^  repairs,  't 257;  other  expenses,  $173. 

* - P/a*£— -I^and : Estimated  value,  $3,300.  The  land  comprises  4 acres  of  valuable 
dty  property.  The  grounds.are  fairly  well  kept. 

Buildings:  Estimated  value,.  $24,100.  The  buildings  include  one  large  brick 
building  and  four  frame  structures.1  The  buildings  are  clean,  hut  in  need  of  repair. 

. Movable  equipment:  Estimated  value,  $5,400.  Of  the  movable  equipment,  $800 
isitthbrary  books  and  the  remainder  in  furniture  and  apparatus. 

; _ '*■>;£«  Reeommtndatitms.—t-  That ’the  efforts  of  the  school  in  behalf  of  reorganization 
be  encouraged.  * 4 * ^ 

v.  ; 1 2. - That  the  elementary  grades  be  continued^ only -so  long  as  the  city  schools  are 
inadequate/  > ^ 

^ %'  That  a boarding  department  be  provided  for  out-of-tbwn  pupils,  90  that  the 
bcneflts^of  the  pknt  may  be  available  to  other  communities. 

, Datas  of  vWt8:  May,  i9r3;  ^ehruary,  1914.  Facts  verified  in  1916. 
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Effort  is  being  made  to-  fcnpito**  the  inadequate  ptibfic-sdfiool  fcMtfesf or  colored 
people  by  providing  better  schoolbouses  and  introducing  industrial  work.  Several 
very  creditable  rural  scbpol  buildings  have  recently-been  erected  through  the  combined 
efforts  of  the  county,  the  parole,  and  the  Rosenwald  Fund.  A Jeanes  Fund  supervising 
industrial  teacher  travels  in  tBbcpunty,  helping  the  teachers  in  rural  schools  to  introduce 
industrial  work  and  to  extend  theipfluence  of  the  school  into  the  community.  As  the 
population,  is  large,  however,  much"  remains  to  be  dime.  Three  private  schools  are 
supplementing  tlje  work  of  the  public  schools  in  the  county.  All  are  located  in  rural 
communities  and  are  endeavoring  to  adapt  their  work  to  the  needs  of  the  people. 

MONTGOMERY  R.  F.  D.  4 

SfI\_JOSEPH'S  COLLEGE.  * 

President:  Father  St.  Lawrence.1 

An  elementary  school  doing  good  work  in  & rural  district.  It  is  owned  and  sup- 
ported by  a Catholic  Order.  The  50  boys  in  attendance  were  all  boarding  at  the 
school.  Under  the  direction  of  three  priests  and  three  lay  teachers  the  pupils  do  ele- 
mentary classroom  work  9 months  in  the  year  and  industrial  work  all  the  year. 

Financial,  1913-14.—' The  income  was  said  to  amount  to  about  $8, 00a  No  details 
of  sources  of  income  ®r  items  of  expenditure  are  available. 

Planl. —Estimated  value,  $25,000.  The  pimt  consists  of  & farm  of  300  acres,  &jo. 
old  plantation  house,  four  temporary  frame  buddings  with  meager  household  furniture, 
classroom  equipment,  and  shop  tools  and  farm  implements.  The  farm  is  cultivated  with 
student  labor,  and  the  simple  industrial  work  is  fairly  well  done. 

Recommendation. — The  income  and  equipment  of  this  school  are  such  as  to  justify 
a more  advanced  type  of  work  and  a larger  attendance 

Dates  of  visits:  May,  1913;  March,  1915.  Facts  verified,  1916. 

MOUNT  MBIGS. 

PEOPLE’^  VILLAGE  SCHOOL, 


Principal  r Miss  Georgia  Washington. 

A rural  school  pi  elementary  grade..  Though  the  teaching  force  and  equipment 
are  limited,  good  work  is  done.  The  neighborhood  activities  are  effective. 

The  school  is  owned  and  controlled  by  « board  of  nine  trustees. 

AtSrndawce.— Botal,  197;  male  82,  f&n&le  rij.  The  ttp6 tied  annual  akoflment 
was  279,  There 'were  12  btsurdetd. 

Teachers.— 1 Total,’  5 , al  toteedj  male  1 , feffl&ffe  4. 

Organm^m.-i put  classroom  work  is  fairly  weft  dotfe.  A i€w  high -school  subjects 
are  taught  in  ttae  tuntb  grade.  Practical  work  fat  cooking  dhd  sewing  is  provided  for 

the  girfe  and  gardening  lor  the  bdys.  . ..  up. 

Financial,  iprj-**.— The  finassdhf  affairs  are  cafcMly  admi'm&eM  and  k prikted 
. statement  is  issued  each  year.  According  to  the  statement  for  the  year  the  more 
important  items  were; 


Income,  exe&adiag  imK^ucatiotwl  receipts 
tn  Expenditures*  kw  non  educational  essceipfe 
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l ^Sources  of Jpcpipe-  Donations,  $2,733;  tuition  ^Mifees^Mai; ^ otter  ^sources,  $236. 

^ — JHie  mmeducationaJ  reccij^samoajited  to  $645,  of  which:  $558  was  from  fann  sales,  apd 
; #<fam  SSWtf£*i)(^;gU^  > . ■■  ■ ■.’  'i-'.iu  < i j-’ 

■Z; Items j4>,  ex^dftui^^eachersr  sharks;  $3,059;  fann  ^suppUas^lyw  repaira  to 
( «pew$  and  insurance,  $250'  sewing-room  $uppHes,$iQ5  ; fuel,  $67. 

[Tlndebl  lness%A13  df  the  indebtedness  was  for  current  ^ bills. ahd  back  salaries.  : ■ : 

^ Ptonf.— Land:  0st^^ted  yalue,  $2,75o.  The  land comprises*27>4  acres,  of  which 
about  as  are:cultivatedSs%  is  well  kept. 

Buildings Estimated  value,  $9,000.  There  are  three  frame  buildings.  The' main 
budding  is  a large  two-story  structure.  An  eight-room  cottage  is  used  for  teachers' 
homes  and  girls’  dormitory.  The  other"  building, 'containing  five  vTpoms,  is  used  for 
dicing  room,  laundry,  ana  domestic  science.  The  buildings  are  dean  arid  in  fairly 
good  repair.  V ^ 

/ -! 1 ' "Movable  equipment : Estimated' value,  $i  ,500.  Ttae/equipment  consists  of  approxi- 
rriatefy  $800  in  farm  implements,  live  stock  and  industrial  apparatus,  and  $700  in  class- 
rckimanddbraritrir^ 

Recommendations: — That  the  equipment  and  teaching  force  be  increased. 

That  simple  iriahual  trarning  work  in  wood  be  introduced. 

3.  That  |be  trustees  endeavor  to  develop  cooperation  with  the  county  authorities 
ttfctofe  support  <df  the*  work.  ^ : / 

-*u 1515.  Fhcts  verified,  1916. 

di.-w  Uuiu  ".n;n 

>.  . . « / WAUGH. 

MCHJfTMEIGS  COLORED  INSTITUTE.  \ 

Principal : Miss  Cornelia  Boweni 

• '/.k  rural  school  of  elementary  grade.  Though  its  plant  and  teaching  force  are 
inadequate,  the  school  has  exerted  considerable  influence  on  the  neighborhood.  It  is 
owned  and  controlled  by  a board  of  trustees,  most  of  whom  Hvedn  the  North. ' 

Attendance.— Total,  169;  male  81,  female  fitfL  There  were  15  pupils  boarding  at 
f^e  r^r^.e^llment  fo*\  the  year  was  206, 

V . 5r^  eotored?  ^ 1 

**  pr^m9ationt—^^yjf<y  grades  are  fi  doing  sUm&Imfy.  work.  The  program  of  the 
dMMbuchidoB'  geography,  arithniericJrtfory  crfthe  Revolution,  grammar,  spell- 
ings algebSr writing,  reading,  arid  drawing,  together  with  4 few  secondary  subjects.  A 
limk^amount  of  timaUs  aUotted  to  copking,  «wiflgt.andmanual  training  for  all  classes 
The  agiicjiUumi  woik  ^ 

' 10^  pfet*  financial  :iewds:are  not,  kept ;atj the  school  and 

questions  rebating  to  income  and  expenditure  were  referred  to  the  treasurer,  who.  lives 
% 1 > tlie. xxwre  importauit  items  were: 

gadadmiiuoacdscwicpal  receipt*/- . . iL- .* w c u . . . . .*<• . •. . iu  :;v. $3r  : 

Expenditure^  leii  iiotnedu cation  at  receipts — i*  «•» a*  54*  *;  - ■ 

Value  of  plant...  , * /so,  000 

\CsU  t,-N. ^ 

^ Sources  of  income^  Gdieral. donations,  $3,odo;tuiiiaa/A^  $6oar;; .The  non- 

“ receipts  . w^re  front . the  boarding  department,  pqd  amounted,  to  $2*i v* ^ 
of  expenditure;  Salaries.  4ii  ,79^  mate^jK^  rappKe*, 


V 


V >»,  , .aubama*  • ->  If. 


Plan^ — Land;  Estimated  value,  $51500.  The* school  owns  15, acres  of. land 


17  miles  from  Montgomery.  About  one-batfof  tbeland  is  cultivated.  , 

Buildings:  Estimated  value,  $12,500.  There  are  four  frame  buildings;  The  main 
building,  containing  classrooms  on  the  first  floor  and  auditorium  on  the  second  floor; 
pie  boys’  donpitory,  a small  two-story  dwelling;  t be  shbp;  and.a  small  cottage  used  by 


the  principal  and  teachers.  ~ 

Movable  equipment:  Estimated  value,  $2,000.  The  equipment  consists  of  approxi- 
mately $1,200  in  furniture  and  shop  tools  and  $800  in  live  stock  and  farm- implements, 
. Recointnendaivms. — 1.  That  more  teachers  be  . employed  and  > better  classroom 


facilities  be  provided.  s 

2.  That  the  theory  and  practice  of  gardening  be  tpade  & part  of  the  regular  course 
and  the  work  in  manual  training  be  strengthened.1 * 

3.  That  a bookkeeping  system  be  installed  at  the  school  and  a treasurer  appointed 

who  lives  sufficiently  near  to  exercise  supervision.  , 

Dates  of  visits:  May,  1913;  January,  1914.  Facts  verified,  1916. 
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MONTGOMERY. 

Population,  1910 

Children  6 to  14  years  of  age,  1910 

Teachers'  nlaries  in  public  schools,  1977-13 

Teachers'  salaries  per  child  6 to  14  in  city 

Percentage  illiterate,  19x0 


White. 

18,80a 

*,968 

$6,,iS3 

<00.94 

I.  X 


Negro. 
l9 »3« 
3,  i°5 
$12,  029 
<3- *7 
»S  1 


There  are  10  public  schools  for  white  pupils  and  4 for  colored  in  Montgomery 
city.  The  number  of  teachers  is  88  in  white  schools  and  35  in  colored  seboofe.  The 
average" attendance  is  2,306  white  pupils  and  r,2«^eoWred  pupils.  The  four,  public 
schools  for  colored  people  offer  elementary  trtining|on]y . The  attendance  is  a-h'ttle  ovw 
one-third  of  the  pupils  6 to  14  years  of  age,  indicating  dearly  the  need  for  increased 
elementary  school  fadlities.  The  two.  private  schools'  and  the  State  normal  school  all 
enroll  elementary  pupils.  The  Montgomery  Industrial  (Schoolfot  Girls  gives  excellent 
elementary  and  industrial  training,  but  the  Stokes  institute  is  <rf  ^ght  e^u<iti<^  ^oe! 
This  school  is  described  in  the  summary  of  small.  Baptist  schools  for  the  State]  The 
State  normal  school  serves  largely  t^s A dty  high  adiool  enroIHrig  kr^  elettientary  gradea. 
Effort  should  be  made  to  have  the  city  provide  jfor  the  pupils  from  Montgomery,  so  that 
the  State  school  may'  center  itsuen«rgies,'mi,<^t4i4^.  'training  aiid' secondary  and 
industrial  work.  To  'this  erid  a boarding  department  should  be  established. 

MONTGOMERY  INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOi  FOR  GIRLS. 

'•  Principals:  Miss  Alice  L.,White,*  Miss  H.  Margaret  Beard*  ■■■: 

A well-managed  elementary  day  school*  for  girts;  The5  literary  -and  industrial 
courses  are  thorough  aijd  well  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  pupils.  : : 

• The  school  was  Touraled'ln  1886  by  its  present  principal*  and  its  growth  is'largely* 
due  to  their  devotion  and  ability.  ' It'is  owned  and  controlled’  by  an  incorporated  bboitl 
of  trustees: :'i * t ■ ■ > m/*  *1  iot  f ri'.-  *ur; ; A :<  * v.> t ! i.r  „ * w i f ak  * 7 

i rwwnmsndf^l.  y inmsMey  |.  f I White. 

tn^:- i.’i  :h :l«-ui;jn  ki  i /’skijOO 
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^jAtend***.- Tbtal,  3*5;  •»  gW»;  all  elerin  tary.  The>  regularity  of  attendance 
» to  above  tlpt  bf  the  average colored  school 

TmcAm.-'— -Total,  10,  all  white;  all  women.  The  teaching  corps  is  efficient  • 

:Org0m6^m.-^nit  couree  begins  with’  the  kindergarten  and  includes  all  H»«e« 

bttg£tberfgbfh  grade  Subjects  are  well  selected  and  adequate  time  is  given 
to  both  fitetiry  and  industrial  subjects. 

^ wortes  include  cooking,  sewing,  and  basketry,  and  emphasize  both 

the  theoretical  and  practical  phases*of  the  work.  Provision  is  also  made  for  a simple 
tiaurse-in-  ntaae  training,  with  practical  instruction  in  hygiene  and  care  of  the  sick!5 

Financial,  1913-14. — The  business  management  is  economical  and  the  school 
fktnd^  are  carefully  handled.  ■ The  more  important  items  were: 

Income*  excluding  noneducatkmal  receipts • 

I Bxpendituies,  less nonethttstkxisl receipts . 

Value  of  plant.  , 500 

* ' , — 26,  OOO 

Sources  of  income:  General  donations,  $6,000;  ttntion  and  fees,  $1,500. 

. Items  of  ejgptauliture:  Salaries,  $3,650;  other  expenses,  $3,850. 

Plant,  band ; Estimated  value,  $3,000.  The  school  is  located  on  a large  city  lot 
near  the  State  capital. 

Juildings:  Estimated  value,  $18,000.  There  are"  two  frame  buildings,  one  of 

sh,»  the  school  building  and  the  other  the  teachers'  home.  The  school  building 
is  a two-story  -structure,  simple,  substantial,  and  well  adapted  to  its  purpose.  The 
teachers'  home  is  a renovated  antebellum  residence.  The  buildings  and  grounds  are 
in  excellent  condition.  * 

: Movable  equipment:  Estimated  value,  $5,000.  Of  this  $4,000  was  in  furniture 
•nd  $1,000  in  domestics  science  equipment 
t.  That  liberal  support  be  provided. 

JOfttes  of  viaiU:  .pecember,  1914;  February,  1915.  - 

SCHOOJL  FOR  COLORED  STUDENTS. 

Pn^<^t«J..,W.4Be^ly.‘ 

■V  A liay  achpol  of  secondary  grade'  with  a large  elementary  enrollment.  Some  pro- 
▼UPQR  IS  roadfe  to  industrial ■ work  and  teacher  training  .• 

0ti ' VS ":wSSIf established  ^st . Lincoln  Normal  University  at  Marion,  Perry 
Ctmat7’  by  •ctflt  tb^  Alabama  Legislature  in  1873.  It  was  moved  to  Montgomery  in  1889 
, and  the  name  changed  to  its  present  title.  The  State  appropriations  have  been  sup- 
plemented by  the  Peabody  and  Slater  Tunds.  Title  to^he  property  is  vested  in  a board 
of  white  trustees  appointed  by  the  .Governor.  The  : former  president,  William  B.  Pat- 

Ifgaon,  *iwfck*  ““,  »»»  in  charge  of  ; the  school  for  ever'^o  years  Ad  did  much  for 
itb  development.  ■ • { ]ff.  „ ; <.\i  . . ’ ... 

”t!  Total,  7i4,'  elemt3Uary  575,  secondary,  139.  Of  the  227  pripils  re- 
porting sex  and  home  .addtts*  male,  and  14a  .female;  .141:  were  from  Mont- 

gom^and  86  from  other  parts  of  Alabama.  There  were  63  from  farm  homes.  •- 
;3t ; white  2,cok>m  ap;mal  8r  fanale  2*;  elementary:  13;  ae&- 
Euy)  *°*  industries^,  ^industries  3, 'others' V .«  . 
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■ Organisation.  Elementary : The  elementary  work  covers  . eight  grades.  The 

4 13118111  °n  the  dePartmental  Plan-'  Some  of  the  classrooms  are  over- 
crowded. The  teaching  is  fairly  effective.  • - 

Secondary:  The  four-year  secondary  course  includes:  English,  3 years-  Latin  »• 

elementary  science,  2;  history,  education,  i ; drawing  Ld  modJ- 

ing,  2% ; bookkeeping,  i.  A limited  amount  of  time  is  given  to  observation  and  prac- 
uce  teaching.  * r 

Industrial:  Good  manual  training  courses  are  provided  in  carpentry,  wheel wrirfu- 

mg.  and  blacksmi thing.  Instruction  in  sewing  is  provided  for  the  girls.  At  the  time'* 

. of  visit  there  was  no  instruction  hr  cooking.  A course  in  art  drawing  is  offered  To  both 
boys  and  girls  of  the  upper  classes. 

Financial,  1913-14— Apparently  no  books  were  kept  and  details  of  expenditure 
were  not  obtainable.  As  far  as  could  be  determined  the  more  important  items  Were: 

* Income * - 

Expenditures ^ 2X * 5°°  * 

Value  of  plant • _ 


Sources  of  income:  State  appropriation,  $ 16,000 ; tuition,  $4, 
$1,500.  ■ - 


,000 


21,  500 
7*6,000 


Slater  Fund, 


Items  of  expenditure:  Salaries,  *$15’, 000. 

Plant.  Land : Estimated  value,  $?,poo.  The  school  grounds  comprise  5 acres. 
The  campus  is  fairly  well  kept.  . 3 

Buildings:  Estimated  value,  *65,000.  The  buildings  include  a large  two^story 
. nek  stmeture  used  for  administration  and  classroom  .purposes,  an  industrial  build: 
mg,  and  several  smaller  structures  used  for  library  and  other  purposes  ' 

Movable  equipment:  Estimated  value,  $3,000.  Of . this  about  $ 1,000  is  in  class- ' 
room  furniture  and  $2,000  in  shop  equipment.  * * / 

Recomnteridalums.  i . That  the  institution  be  relieved  of  the  la^ge  elementary 
enrollment  so  that  it  may  devote  its  energies  to  the  preparation  of  teachers  • . " - 

2.  That  Adequate  provision  be  ra^de  f of ‘teacher-training  subjects,  elementary 
science,  theory  and -practice  of  gardening,  and  hygiene  and  sanitation 

3-  That  a system  of  accounting  be  installed  and  an  annuahaudit  made  by  an  accred-  ’ 
Red  accountant.  • 

Dates  of  visits:  May,  'i9i3;  January,  i9i4,  Facts  veriM.  (915. 

> » 
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Population,  1910 

Children  6 to  14  yean  of  age,  1910 

TVacbcra*  salonca  in  jJtibHc  schools,  igxi-ia t . 

per  child  6 to  14  in  county  .•*,  . . . . ...  . . . ..V  ’ ’ * ’ ‘ ^ 95  * 

sJ » 


Ntgro. 

*+>  494 fo, 
S>*3$ 
•7,87a 

•*-*4 
43-6 


Percentage  illiterate,  1910 

4nnJE5ermS,^PU^?.‘m  nnl'  The  length  of  the  public  school  term  is  7.4 

p»^  and'47  months  for  colored.  Thecpumber  of  teachers  itr«3  * 
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Th«£e  statistics  indicate  the  need  for  additional  school  facilities;  The  work 
of  the  demfchtary  schools  should  be  extended  and  strengthened.  A Jeanes  Fund 
* supervising  inj^strial  ttacher  travels  in  the  county  and  hdps  the  teachers  in  rural 
^oj>ls;t°  introduce  industrial  work  and  extend  the  influence  of  the  school  into  the 
®dh|®nnity.  The  Lincoln  Normal  and  Iiftiustrial  School,  in  Marion,  is  endeavoring  to 
ineet  the  evident  need  for  better  schools.  An  excellent  boarding  department  enables 
pupils  from  country  districts  to  take  advantage  of  its  opportunities.  The  Marion  Bap- 
*atf$t  Academy  is  of  little  educational  value  to  the  town.  It  would  be  more  useful  if 
tnoyed  to  a rural  district  or  combined  with  one  of  the  stronger  Baptist  schools  of  the 
State'  This  school  is  described  in  the  summary  of  local  Baptist  schools  for  Alabama, 


MARION. 

LINCOLN  NORMAL  AND  INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL. 

Principal:  Miss  M.  E.  Phillips.1 

A school  of  elementary  and  secondary  grade  with  a small  boarding  department.  The 
classroom  work  and  management  are  effective. 

The' school  Was  founded  in  1869  by  the  American  Missionary  Association  of  the 
Congregational  Church  and  is  owned  and  operated  by  that  body.  For  a number  of  years 
the  institution  was  the  State  Normal  School.  It  has  the  interest  of  the  prominent  white 
arid  colored  citizens  of  Marion. 

A Uendance. — Total,  270;  elementary  248,  secondary  22 ; hoarders,  71 . Of  the  pupils 
iatiove  the  sixth  grade,  19  were  boys  and  20  girls.  Practically  all  were  from  Marion  or 
the  immediate  vicinity.  The  reported  enrollment  for  the  year  was  342. 

\V..  wifrkerf.— Total,  16;  white  15,  colored  1 ; male  i’(  female  15;  grade  and 

tt&deriiic^ 12 /industrial  3,  and  the  treasurer.  *•  * 

— The  eight  elementary  grades  are  well  taught.  The  secondary  course 
tddudesV  English,  3^  y<^rs;  elementary  saence,  2;  mathematics,  1;  history,  3;  Bible, 
writing,  j.  The  more  advanced  pupils  take  a year  of  child  study  and 
ttiss  management. 

( and  sewing.  The  boys  receive  instruc- 

tibrilrioianuaf  training.  The  shop  equipment  is  limited’. „ Agriculture,  consisting^, 
siinple  gardening,  is  reported  by  17  pupils  above  the  sixth  grad?.  JPhe  boarding  pupM 
assist  in  the  farm  labor  and  care  of  farm  animals.  ) 

Financial,  — A simple  and  effective  system  of  accounts  has  been  installed 

recentlyf  The  financial  management  is  controlled  by  the  American  Missionary  Associa- 
tion* The  mom  important  items  for  the  year  were : 

,1  ' * " . 

<>  lap cwy,  excjt^lpg  non<ducationAl  receipts $7t394 

: | Expenditure,  im  ino&educatkmel  receipts xt % a04 

■ ; „7t<Soo 

»W9Ql®£*  American ; Missionary , Association,  $4,364;  .tuition  and  fees, 
donations  $1,334;  other  soaifces,^  The  w>n^tK»tiona}>reoeipts  amounted 
to$ai869>;Qi  $a,io/waafrora,tb*  bonding  department  and  $662.  from  farm  and 
•< other- aaksh. ’ .4  ....  ...  - 
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Items  of  expenditure:  Salaries,* $4,329;  supplies  for  boarding  department,  $2,443; 
equipment,  $958;  student  aid  "and  labor,  $550;  light,  heat,  and  water,  $530;  repairs, 
$323 ; academic  suppHe^^d;  other  expenses,  $884. 

Plant. — Land:  Estimated  value,  $2,050.  The  land  comprises  35  acres,  of  which 
5 acres  are  used  for  school  campus  and  30  acres  are  under  cultivation.  The  campus  is 
well  kept.  ' 

Buildings:  Estimated  value,  $21,900.  There  are  three  large  brick  buildings,  two 
large  frame  buildings,  and  two  small  frame  structures.  The  buildings  are  dean  and  in 
good  repair.  _ % 

Movable  equipment:  Estimated  value,  $3,650.  Of  the  movable  equipment  about 
$2^000  is  in  furniture  for  classrooms  and  dormitories  and  $1,000  in  shop  and  farm  equip- 
ment. 

Recommendations . — 1.  That  effort  be  made  by  the  trustees  to  obtain  the  cooperation 
of  the  public  authorities  in  developing  the  institution  into  a county  training  school.1 

2.  That  manual  training  equipment  be  provided. 

Date  of  visit:  December,  1914.  Eacts  verified,  1916. 


PICKENS  COUNTY. 


Population,  1910 

Children  6 to  14  years  of  age,  1910 

Teachers*  salaries  in  public  schools,  1911-13 

Teachers*  salaries  per  child  6 to  14  in  county 

Percentage  illiterate,  1910 


Whit*. 

N^ro. 

12, 104 

957 

. 2,683 

3>  343 

$20,896 

$4,641 

*7-  77 

$1.  43 

8.9 

59-  0 

The  entire  population  is  rural.  Tty  average  length  of  the  public  school  term  5 5.5 
months  for  white  pupils  and  4 months  for  colored.  The  number  of  teachers- is  89  in 
white  schools  and  43  in  colored  schools'.  The  average  attendance  is  1,882  white  pupils 
Ond  1,557  colored  pupils.  \ 

These  statistics  indicate  the  need  for  additional  school  facilities.  The  woric  of  the 
elementary  schools  should  be  extended  and  strengthened.  In  order  to  provide  a central 
institution  where  tte  training  given  in  the  rural  schools,  may  be  supplemented,  the 
county,  in  cooperation  with  the  Slater  Fund  and  the  General  Education  Board,  is/devel* 
oping  the  school  at  Carrollton  i A Jeanes  Fund  qounty  ^perviaixjg  industrial  ( teacher 
travels  in  the  county  and  aids  the  teachers  in  rml  scb^qHp. introduce  industrial  work 
and  extend  the  influence  of  the  school  into  the  Sjgfeunity.  r ! 


L 


CARROLLTON. 

PICKENS  COUNTY  TRAINING  SCHOOL 
Principal : Miss  Elizabeth  Gulley. 

A school,  of  elementary  grade  selected,  as  a central  institution . ter  supplement  the 
work  of  the  public  schools.  ..  " ' ; ' . 

Attendance.— Total,  114;  boarders,  6.  ' ■ ^ j«'*V/v*'aYr» 

Teachers . — Total,  4;  qil colored;  .wale  a,  female  a; 
manual  training  1,  (foipestic, edwipei. 


***,■*•*?  fnx>l 

( i*  vri  /c\>  } \uh  V>  Ua 
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White. 

Kesro. 

5^  377 

33.  333 

1, 10a 

5.  93i 

$a8, 830 

$3,960 

$36. 16 

$0.66 

1.8 

* 53  -3 

c school 

term  is  8.3 

rf^2frS/r;_AnJeigh-*gfde  COUI8e  U provided-  The  ^ustrial  work  consists 
of  sewing,  basketry,  and  agriculture.  , The  school  term  is  7 % months. 

Financial,  7974-75.— The  income  amounted  ,to  approximately  $1,250,  of  which 

****  f/°m  $500  from  the  Slater  Fund. . Of  the  income  $1  155  was 

expended  for  Salaries  and  the  remainder  for  general  expenses.  55 

1 /^.-Estimated  value,  $3,700.  The  plant  consists  of  the  building,  value  $2  330- 
d value  $1  000;  and  equipment,  valued  at  $350.  There  are  10  acres  of  land  and  a 

uS  lbTt  $T^g  1 Which  thC  c6kmd  15601)1601  ^ community  have  contrib- 

Recommendation l— ' That  the  work  be  encouraged  and  additional  fadUties  for  teacher- 
training  and  high-school  subjects  be  supplied  as  needed. 

SUMTER  COUNTY. 

Roptilatkm,  1910 

Children  6 to  14  years  of  age,  1910 

Teachers  salaries  in  public. schools,  1911-12 * sas  8 

Teachers’  salaries  per  child  6 to  14  in  county. * !, 

Percentage  illiterate,  1910 2 ‘ 

The  entire population  is  rural.  The  average  length  of  the  public  school  term  is  8 3 
months  for  white  pupils  and  4.9  months  for  colored.  The  number  .of  teachers  is  55  in 
.wbte  schools  aqd  40  m colored  schools.  The  average  attendance  is  995  white  jmpils 
and  2,144  colored  pupils  ^ p 

These  statistics  indicate  the  need  for  increased  public  school  facilities.  The  work  of 
the  elementary  schools  should  be  extended  and  strengthened.  An  attempt  was  made 
to  found  a pnvate  school  at  Geiger,  but  the  project  was  abandoned  when  the  building 
,,91m  , t07  •o£  Livi“gston  provides  no  public  school  for  Negroes  and 

^e  ^Ttf  and  I?dusutrial  Institute  «*"»«  deserves  encouragement  from 

|f  cPunty  authbnues.  Effort  should  be  made  to  give  a higher  grade  of  work  at  this 
private  school,  sp  that  pupils  of  the  surrounding  rural  districts  may  have  an  oppor- 
tunity for  more  advanced  training.  * . 

’ ' . ‘ . . LIVINGSTON. 

UVINGSTON  COLORED  NORMAL  AND  INDUSTRIAL  INSTITUTE. 

Principal:  A-  S.  Plump. 

day  school  with  limited  boarding  accommodations.  It  is 
toatedm  a town  which  has  no  public  school  for  Negroes  and  receives  the  public  appro- 

The  school  was  founded  in  1908  by  the  local  Baptist  association  and  is  owned  by 
elected  by  the  association. 

1 ; all  elementary;  boarders,  to.  The  reported  enrollment 

Ia*  **  wo*  covera  aeven  elementary  grades,  with  three  periods  a 
week  of  cooking  and  sewing.  ' v 

^ ‘ all edotatfiMte  t;  fAmai»  ‘i'/-  r.  • • > . 

M'Wsl  Of^h  $35o‘cune  from  the 
Jxsarjfeptirt  association,  $425  from  donations,  and  $100 from  the  county.  Practically- 
all  cf  the  income  was  expended  for  teachers'  salaries.  ■ ■ 


ALABAMA. 


P/an^.— Estimated  value,  $3,000.  There  are  two  buildings,  one  new  frame  building 
and  the  principal’s  residence.  No  educational  use  is  made  of  the  40  acres  of  land.  The 
premises  are  well  kept.  There  is  an  indebtedness  of  $800  on  the  building. 

Recommendation. — That  the  school  authorities  endeavor  to  have  the  county  take 
over  the  work  as  a county  training  school.1 

Date  of  visit:  January,  1914. 


TALLADEGA  COUNTY. 


Population,  1910. 


White. 

Negro. 

I9>  64S  ' 

18,  265 

4»  37S 

4.  703 

846,  5*6 

88, 582 

$9.  26 

81.  82 

IX*  3 

37-6 

length  of  the  public- 

Percentage  illiterate',  1910 .* 

The  rural  population  is  84.6  per  cent  of  the  total.  The  avei 
school  term  is  6.8  months  for  white  pupils  and  5.2  months  for  colored.  The  number  of 
teachers  is  95  in  white  Schools  and  55  in  Colored  schools.  The  average  attendance  is 

■2,508  white  pupils  and  ^,358  colored  pupils. 

These  statistics  indicate  the  need  for  additional  school  facilities.  The  work  of  the 
elementary  schools  should  be  extended  and  strengthened.  Talladega  College  should 
not  be  burdened  with  the  necessity  of  maintaining  £ ■ large  elementary  department.  It 
should  be  developed  to  m<>et  the  larger  needs  of  the  wt  ole  State  fpr  teachers  and  ministere. 

TALLADEGA  COLLEGE.  TALLADEGA. 

Dean:  F.  A.  Sumner.3 

A school  of  secondary  and  collegiate  grade  with  Jarge  elementary  enrollment  and  a 
theological  department.  It  is  the  only  institution  in  Alabama  equipped  to  give  educa- 
tion of  college  grade  to  colored  people.  It  maintains  a boarding  department  with 
dormitories  efficiently  supervised.  The  reorganization  of  courses  now  being  effected  is 
in  accordance  with  the  policy  of  progressive  colleges. 

The  school  was  founded  in  1867  by  the  American  Missionary  Association  of  the 
Congregational  Church  and  it  is  owned  and  supported  by  that  association. 

Attendance.— Total,  561;  elementary  382,  secondary  124,  collegiate  45, 

10;  male  264,  female  297.  Of  the  pupils  above  elementary  grades  129  were  boardeVs- 
36  were  from  Talladega,  86  from  other  places  in  Alabama,  and  57  from  other  States 
Forty-two  were  from  farm  homes.  The  reported  enrollment  for  the  year  was  668.  ; 

Teachers  and  workers.  Total,  41 ; white  29,  colored  12;  male  12,  female  29;  grades 
9,  academic  n,  theological  2,  music .3,  boys’  industries  3,  girls’  industries  4,  executive 
and  office  workers  5,  matrons  4,  night  school  1.  .. 

Organisation.— The  courses  of  study  have  recently  been  reorganized  to  give  more 
recognition  to  science, 'bistory,  and  new  movements  in  education.  , , - . v . 

Elementary:.  The  first  five  grades  and  kindergerteh  are  taught  id  the  Cassedy 
School  of  Observation  and  Practice  under  the  direction  of  the  tear-her-trainln^  Hepart- 
meat.  The  three  higher  grades  are  tangtit  on;  the  departmental  basia.  . The  college  has 
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° Tfcltoidega  city  a site  fora  public  school  for  colored  children.  If  this  offer  is 
accepted,  the  Cassedy  school  Will  then  be  conducted  strictly  as  a practice  school  for 
teacher-training.  : 

Secondary:  The  secondary  work  is  so  arranged  that  one  of  three  courses  may  be 
taken.  The  courses  are  the  classical,  which  enrolled  45  pupils;  the  mechanic  arts, 
with  28;  and  household  economics,  with  32.  The  teacher  training  is  done  in  connection 
with  the  mechanic-arts  and  the  household-economics  courses.  The  subjects  common 
to  all  three  courses  are:  English,  4 years;  mathematics,  3;  elementary  science,  1;  his- 
toty,  1;  1 3,  1.  The  classical  course  adds  three  years  of  Latin;  the  mechanic-arts 

and  the  household  economics  courses  include  some  industrial  work  and  a half  year  of 
methods.  The  simple  arrangement  of  courses,  as  printed  in  the  19^-14  catalogue,  is 
worthy  of  imitation.  The  electives  offered  are  grouped  about  Latin,  agriculture  and 
mechanic  arts,  or  home  economics  and  teacher  training.  Teaching  methods  may  also 
be  combined  with  mechanic  arts.  Pupils  electing  Latin  are  required  to  take  the  subject 
five  periods  a week  for  four  years;  they  must  also  take  one  of  the  following:  Greek, 
modern  language,  or  physics.  Electives  in  manual  arts,  including  agriculture  and 
household  arts,  require  io,or  15  periods  a week,  with  physics  or  methods  and  practice 
teaching  in  addition. 

, Collegiate:  The  college  subjects  and  attendance  on  day  of  visit  were:  English, 
42  pupils ;, biology , 32;  history,  26;  mathematics,  20;  German,  22;  Latin,  6;  Greek,  3; 

: stry,  6;  economics  and  Sociology,  8;  religion,  9;  psychology,  12;  education,  15; 
logic/  12;  and  art,  8.  There  were  also  a few  students  in  physiology.  The  course  out- 
lined in  the  catalogue  for  1915-16  is  intended  to  prepare  pupils  for  active  service  in 
teaching  or  for  further  study  in  progressive  professional  schools.  The  entrance  re- 
quirements are  noteworthy  in  the'amount  of  credit  allowed  in  manual  arts  and  in  the 
freedom  from  overemphasis  on  foreign  languages. 

Theological.  The  theological  department,  with  a special  building  and  two  well- 
trained  teachers,  is -equipped  to  do  good  wo/k.  Only  a few  of  the  pupils  had  more 
than  an  elementary  education,  however,  and  the  grade  of  work  done  was  necessarily 

low.  Hereafter  two  years  of  college  work  will  be  required  for  entrance.  ' ‘ 

Musical:  The  facilities  for  teaching  music, are  ample.  The  courses  include  pipe 
organ,  piano,  violin^and  voice  culture.  • 

^•Ijjdustrial:  The  manual-training  courses  in  wood  and  iron  are  well  organized  and 
weUieqtupped.  ;'  Much  good  work  is  done  by  the  boys  and  girls  of  the  seventh,  eighth, 
and  mnth  grades..  In  the  secondary  glades  the  work  is  elective.  A few  pupils  receive 
instruction  In  printing. . » 

’ - - Ample  Provi®**1’  is  made  for  instruction  in  sewing  and  cooking;  there  are  two 
teachers  of  sewing  and^  one  of  cooking.  The  instruction  is  giVt*n  throughout  most  of 
- the, elementary  grades  and  in  some  of  the  , secondary  classes.  The  home  training  in 
the  dormitories  contributes  much  to  the  education  of  the  students.  The  work  in  Foy 
.Gotta&  the  home. of. the  senior  young  women,. is  done  entirely  by  the'  students  in 
mwdence.iinffiij;-i. ■;  ... . . . 

^ a^ynong  womanrwerem  the  nura^trainit^department.  The  instruction  ia  given 
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Agriculture:  While  the  large*  well-cultivated  farm  serves  as  an  example  of  good 
farming  to  the  cotmty,  its  cultivation  forms  only  a small  part  of  the  educational  program 
for  the  students.  Only  the  students  who  work  on  the  farm  to  earn  school  expenses  have 
an  opportunity  to  obtain  farm  expSfence.  Some  instruction  in  gardening  is  provided 
for  the  elementary  pupils.  Plans  have  been  made  to  make  the  theory  and  practice  of 
gardening  a part  of  the  regular  course. 

Extension  work:  The  extension  department  is  spreading  its  Influence  .over  the 
county.  Among  the  activities  are  a teachers*  institute  association,  meeting  three 
times  a year;  a fair;  a com  prize  contest;  and  people's  d^y,  with  practical  demonstra- 
tions in  home  activities  and  in  farming.  Through  these  ^ meetings  the  institution  is 
not  only  giving  the  county  the  benefit  of  its  own  equipment  but  is  enlisting  the  aid  of 
the  State  and  National  Governments.  \ 

Financial , 1913-14. — The  business  affairs  are  well'managed,  but  the  accounting 
system  is  inadequate.  Old-fashioned  methods  of  bookkeeping  Jiave  been  followed  and 
the  extensive  operations  of  the  boarding  department ,Jarm,  dairy,  and  hospital  are  not 
shpwn  in  such  a way  that  the  net  cost  or  income  from  these  departments  can  be  obtained. 
The  budget  system  was  adopted  for  1914-15*  As  far  as  could  be  determined,  the  more 
important  items  were — * ^ 

Income,  excluding  noneducational  receipts $39,  8*3 

Expenditures,  less  noneducational  receipts 39t?&6 

Value  of  property . . . ! #...  458,^19 

Sources  of  income:  American  Missionary  Association  and  endowment  funds, 
$25>575;  tuition  and  fees,  $5,965;  general  donations,  $5,871;  donations  for  scholarship, 
$1,411;  Slater  Fund,  $900;  Phelps-Stokes  Fund,  $100.  the  noneducational  receipts 
amounted  to  $10,830,  of  which  $6,515  was  from  the  boarding  department,  $3,353  from 
the  farm  and  dairy;  $811  from  the  hospital,  and  $451  from  the  trade  school,  fifkddi- 
tion  to  these  receipts  from  outside  sources,  the  farm  products  used  by  the  school  amounted 
to  $7,o68,'while£he  boarding  department  furnished  student  labor  amounting  to  $6, 411 
teachers'  board  amounting  to  $2,700,  and  hospital  board  amounting  to  $946/ 

Items  of  expenditure:  Salaries,  $21,575;  equipment  and  ^terial^for  boarding 
department  and  farm,  $16,495;  power,  light,  heat,  and  water,  $6,ia4/repairs,  $2,457; 
administrative  offices  and  traveling  expenses,  $1,142;  outside  latyorffor  boarding  de- 
partment and  farm,  $981 ; advertising  and  soliciting  funds,  $£45;  supplies  for  academic 
departments,  $517.  * 1 , ; *;  . t / , * : >v 

School  property:*  The  property  consists  of ‘$289,091 'in  the  school  plant,  ,$ny, 724 
in  general  endowments,  and  $51 ,204  in  special  endowments.  Of  the  special  endowments 
$20,600  i&in  scholarship  funds,  $20,000  is  endowment  of  the  president's  chair,  an<jQfo,ooo 
in  the  nurse  training  school  fund.  The  endo  wm^ntf unds  are  handled  and  inveffljp  by . 
the  American  Missionary  Association.  :*  _ , \l{ 

Plant. — Land:  Estimated  value,  $45,000.  The  school.. owns  .815;  acres,  otland. 
The  campus  and  athletic  fields  comprise  about  50  acres;  approximately  4pp 
imder  cultivation  and  the  remainder  is  in  pasture  and  wood  land. 
unusually  attractive..  It  is  well  kept  and  shaded  by  large  trees.; i;;.  />t. 

Buildings:  E^mated  value,  $197,125.  There  are  over  20  buildings  on  the  grounds, 
including  several  huge  brick  stractures,  a number'  of  and  alarge  model 
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bam.  A good  sewerage  system  is  provided.  Most  of  the  buildings  are  in  good  repair. 
The  school  buildings  and  dormitories  are  clean. 

Movable  equipment:  Estimated  value,  $46,966.  Of  the  movable  equipment 
*25;°43  was  111  furaiture  m classrooms,  dormitories,  and  teachers’  homes,  $14,563  in  farm 
equipment  and  live  stock,  $6,684  in  shop  equipment  and  machinery,  and  $676  in  scien- 
tine  apparatus 

Recommendations.— 1 . That  the  efforts  to  reorganize  the  departments  with  increased 
emphasis  on  teacher  training,  science,  and  history  be  encouraged. 

3.  That  the  theory  and  practice  of  gardening,  be  made  a part  of  the  secondary 
course.*  J 

3-  That  the  plan  to  cooperate  with  Talladega  city  in  building  a city  school  receive 
financial  aid. 

Date  of  visit:  February,  1915. 

TUSCALOOSA  COUNTY. 

Population,  N**m’ 

, Children  6 to  14  yean  of  age,  !!!!!.!!  V 86s  9 08 

Teachers’  salaries  in  public  schools,  191 1-I2 • *********  | f 604 

Teachers'  salaries  per  child  6 to  14  in  county 1 T 004  . 

Percentage  illiterate,  1010 

The  rural  population  is  82.3  per  cent  of  the  total.  The  average  length  of  the  public- 
school  term  is  5.4  months  for  white  oupils  and  5.2  months  for  colored.  The  number  of 
teachers  is  157  in  white  schools  and  63  in  colored  schools.  The  average  attendance  is 
3,710  white  pupils  and  1,820  colored  pupils.  . 

These  statistics  indicate  the  need  for  additional  school  facilities.  The  work  of  the 
elementary  schools  should-  be  extended  and  strengthened.  The  Stillman  Institute, 
designed  to  trail!  Presbyterian  ministers  of  the  colored  race,  is  the  only  colored  school 
niaintained  by  the  Southern  Presbyterian  Church,  and  should  be  strengthened  and 
developed.  1 t small  reform  school  maintained  in  the  county  is, described  in  the  sum- 
mary of.  special  institutions.  A Jeanes  Euajjuuervising  industrial  teacher  travels  in 
the  county  and  aids  the  teachers  in  rural’  kBBs  to  introduce  industrial  work  and 
C*tend  the  influence  of  the  school  into  the  community. 

\ 

TUSCALOOSA. 

STILLMAN  INSTITUTE. 

Superintendent : * J.  H.  Davis.1 

^ rdi*:iOU8  ****  9011001  elementary  classes  and  farm  practice  for  boarding 
' 1*  one  of  two  institutions  for  colored  people-  operated  by  southern  denomi- 

* b^j|»utheni  white  people.*-  .The  institution  was  founded  in  1876 
P’  A;  Stillman,  the  pastorfcf  the  local  Presbyterian  Church.  It  is  owned  and 
P9?  by  the  executive  committee  onhomc  missions  of  the  Southern  Presbyterian 

Yruf'cb- . Is  being  made  to  move"  the  school  from  its  present  location  to  a site  in 
country.  ! ..  4-  . ...  ...  .. 

'j  ; f^^^—TotM.stjeleinMtary  and  secondary  30,  theology  21, .... 

'.'in — 3 ■ ■« 1 pr  - . « ■ 
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Teachers. — Total,  5;  all  southern  white  men. 

Organization.  Elementary : The  elementary  work- is  done  in  the  first' three  years 
of  the  academic  department.  In  the  third  academic  year  the  subjects  are  arith- 
metic, grammar,  United  States  history,  agriculture,  physiology,  and  Bible. 

Secondary:  The  fourth-year  academic  and  theological  pupils  were  doing  secondary 
work.  In  the  fourth  year  of  the  academic  course  rhetoric,  literature,  history,  psychology 
and  Bible  are  the  subjects  offered.  ’ * * 

Theological:  The  three-year  theological  course  includes  systematic  theology,  New 
Testament  exegesis,  pastoral  theology,  homiletics,  and  general  history. 

Agriculture:  Classroom  instruction  in  agriculture  is  given  to  pupils  in  the  third 
.academic  class  and  all  pupils  boarding  at  the  school  are  required  to  work  on  the  farm. 

Financial , 1913-14. — The  more  important  items  for  the  year  were: 

Income,  excluding  noneducational  receipts | ‘ 

Expenditures,  less  noneducational  receipts ** 

Value  of  plant * ^ * 

* ‘ 5rt  090 

Sources  of  income:  Horae  mission  boardrof  the  Presbyterian  Church,  $4,000;  gen- 
eral donations,  $3,000;  tuition  and  fees,  $300.  The  noneducational  receipts  were  from 
sale  of  farm  products  and  live  stock  and  amounted  to  $1,000.  Board  and  room  rent 
are  paid  for  by  work  on  the  farm.  . . 

Items  of  expenditure:  Salaries,  $4,000;  supplies  for  boarding  department,  $2,500; 
equipment,  $400;  traveling  expenses,  $300;  fuel,  light,  and  water,  $125. 

Plant.—  band:  Estimated  value,  $40,000.  The  school  site  comprises  40  acres  on 
the  western  edge  of 'the  town.  The  location  is  high  and  grounds  are  well  shaded*  and 
attractive.  About  30  acres  are  under  cultivation.  \ 

Buildings:  Estimated  value,  $8,000.  The  main  building  is  an  old-fashioned  brick 
inansion  of  colonial  design  with  massive  Corinthian  columns.  A two-story  frame  build- 
ing contains  assembly  hall,  recitation  rooms,  and  dormitory.  Two  neat  frame  cottages 
are  used  as  the  homes  of  the  dean  and  teachers.  There  are  several  other  frame  houses 
and  a bam. 

Movable  equipmerft:  Estimated  value,  $3,000.  Of  this  $1,200  is  in  library  books 
and  fixtures,  $1,000  in  farm  implements  and 'live  stock,  and  $800  in  fumitura 

Recommendations.—  That  the  plan  to  move  the  institution  out  of  town  Ife  encour- 
aged. 

2.  That  effort  be  made  to  extend  the  benefit  of  the  institution  to  a*  larger  number 

of  pupils.  , 

3.  That  the  instruction  be  broadened  to  include  training  for £cial  service  and  that 
increased  contact  with  the  actual  conditions  of  colored  people  txTdeveloped. 

Dates  of  visits:  February,  1914;  February,  1915. 

• . ^ ->*  ' ' V 

WALKER  COUNTY. 

Population,  i9I0 !***  ***%  . 

Children  6 to  14  years  of  age,  1910 ! | , Ilf 

Tcaqhen’  salute*  in  public  schools,  1911-11...  ..  .V *a»'  <08  1,'  (tit 

Teach  era’  salaries  per  child  6 to  14  in  county «*• 

Percentage  illiterate,  1910...,.:.,..  .., i ; ; «.*  , , 


$ NEGRO, -EDUCATION.  ..  . 

The  rural  population  k-932  per  cent  of  thetotal.  The  average  length  of  the  public 
«$hoql  term  JS,  4.62,  -rbontha  for  white  pupils  and  5:3  months  for  colored.  The  number 
ofl  » i65  »n  white  spools  and  19  in  colored  schools.-.  The  average  attendance 

is  4,283  White  pupils  and  ^colored  pupils.  The  colored  people  of  Walker  County  are 
^lj;,in  Jasper  arid  the  mining  districts  around  Corona.  The  Corona  Normal  and 
Industrial  Institute,  supported  cooperatively  by  the  county  and  the  mining  company 
offers  good  opportunities  for  secondary  and  industrial  training  for  colored  people’ 
With- some  extension  it  could  supply  the  need  for  tochers  in  this  section  hi  Alabama. 

' ' CORONA. 

CORONA  NORMAL,  AND  INDUSTRIAL  INSTITUTE. 

Principal:  M.  H.  Griffin. 

A well-managed  school  of  elementary  and  secAdary  grade  supplying  the  needs  of 

a large  mining  community.  A limited  amount  of  industrial  and  agriculture  training 
is  given.  . . & 

school  was  founded  in  1903  by  the  officers  of  the  Corona  Coal  & Iron  Co 
as  a achW  for  its  mineis.  It  is  supported  by  assessments  upon  the  salaries  of  the 

V Saa^.  appropriation  from  the  county.  The  officers  of  the  mining  corpo- 
ration serve  t»s  trustees.  * 

, - Atfeiutaiwe.— Total,  373;  elementary  343 .'secondary  30;  male  152,  female  221- 
boarders,  56.  1 

«...  Teacher*  and  workers.— Total  8,  all  colored;  male  4l  female  4. 

Organiaaiion.— Elementary:  Th$  elementary  work  covers  eight  grades. 

Secondary:  The  secondary  course  includes:  Latin.  i'/2  years;  English,  2;  mathe- 

iPbySKSJ  ^;  hi3t0ry’  I;  Physic81  geography,  '/>;  agriculture,  K;  physiology, 

'}  Xi  theory  and  practice  teaching,  3. 

. 9**1  .“Atrial  training  Ik  provided  for  girk.  The  work  comprises 

plim  sewmg,  cooking,  and  a short  course  in  milliriery.  In  the  cooking  course  girls  of  * 
the  two  upper  classes  are  required  to  serve  as  assistants*!  the  school  kitchen  Boys 

t0  f°me  t0  agriculture.  While  the  farm  is  well  equipped  and  the 
cultivation  successful,  the  educational  phases  of  the  work  are  not  sufficiently  emphasized. 

Night  schoo1 : Special  night  classes  in  elementary  subjects  are  held  for  the  miners 
and  bulletms  from  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Mines  are  studied  and  explained. 
v.diP’r* W-*4.-The  bookkeeping  is  inadequate,  but  the  financial  affairs  are 
weD  manage  No  books  are  kept  for  the  boardifig  department  and  farm,  but  the 
th*f  departments  were  self-supporting.  They  are  omitted  from 
the  stotmept  beW  Each  colored  miner  is  assessed  $x  per  month  by  the  Corona 
Coal  & Iron  Co.  for  the  support  of  the  school,  and  these  assessments  constitute  the  chief 
source  of  revenue.  The  more- important  items  were:  - 
Income. v 

Expaadit ""  • ^6?s 

Vttto'of  plant  * * 2 10 

-.fa'll  . “ ■ ; 73,000 

- Assessment  from  colored  niiners,  $4,000;  county  funds,  $675. 

fte^oCx-expenditure:  Salaries,  $3,410;  current  ^expenses,  $948.  The  Surplus 
fttoomesnd  Sffeelftl  fund,  $483,  were  expended  on  new  buildings.  * * * * . 
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Plant. — Land:  Estimated  value,  $10,000.  The  school  owns  iock acres  of  land,  50 
acres  of  which  are  cultivated. 

Buildings:  Estimated  value,  $10,400.  * There  are  five  frame  buildings — the  school 
building,  two  dormitories,  the  laundry,  and  a cottage.  T)ie  buildings  are  well  kept 
and  in  good  repair*. 

Movable  equipment:  Estimated  value,  $2,600.  Of  this  $1,000  was  in  furniture, 
$1  ,000  in  live  stock,  and  $600  in  farm  implements. 

Recommendation.— That  provision  be  made  for  manual  training  in  wood  and  iron, 
and  increased  emphasis  be  given  to  the  educational  value  of  agriculture.1  ^ 

Date  of  visit:  January,  1914.  Facts  verified,  1916.  x 


WILCOX  COUNTY. 
\ 

Population  1^10 : 

Children  *6  to  14  years  of  age,  1910 

Teachers ' salaries  in  public  schools,  1911-12 

Teachers*  salaries  per  child  6 to  14  in  county 

Percentage  illiterate,  1910. 


White.  Necro, 

6, 208  27,602 

1, 127  6, 880 

$30, 129  $3,  750 

*34-75  *>S4 

3-  5 44*  5 


The  entire  population  is  rural.  The  average  length  of  the  public  school  term  is 
6.7  months  for  white  pupils  and  3.9  months  for ‘Colored.  The  number  of  teachers  is  82 
in  white  schools ’and  54  in  colored  schools.  The  average  attendance  is  836  white  pupils 
and  1,340  colored  pupils. 

The  statistics  indicate  the  inadequacy  of  public-^Shool  facilities  for  colored  people. 
There  is  need  for  increased  elementary,  secondary,  and  industrial  instruction.  Several 
of  the  public  schools  are  supported  in  part  by  local  subscriptions  and  many  of  them 
are  taught  in  privately  owned  buildings.  One  of  these  is  the  Rosebud  Industrial 
School 'at  Neenah.  The  six  United  Presbyterian  schools  and  the  Snow  Hill  Institute 
deserve  encouragement.  Effort  should  be  made  to  coordinate  the  work  of  these  schools 
so  that  they  may  continue  to  offer  opportunities Tor  better  training  without  duplication. 
The  Baptist  school  at  Prairie,  described  in  the  summary  of  local  Baptist  schools  for 
Alabama,  is  of  slight  educational  value. 


ANNEMANIE. 

ARLINGTON  LITERARY  AND  INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL. 

Principal:  J.  T.  Arter.  \ 

A school  of  elementary  and  secondary  grade  with  crude  equipment.  It  is  doing 
a much  needed  work  in  a rural  community. 

Tt*  ^rhool  was  founded  in  1902  and  is  oWfied  and  supervised  by  the  Board  of  f reed- 
men's  Missions  of  the  United  Presbyterian  Church. 

Attendance . — Total,  150;  elementary  122,  secondary  28;  male  54,  female  96; 
boarders,  8£.  ' The  reported  enrollment  for  the  year  was  318. 

Ttochetri'  and  workers. — Total,  14;  all  colored;  male  7,  female  7;  grades  and. 
academic  6r  boys'  industries  4,  girls'  industries  and  matrons  3,  fann  worker  r. 

- ail  r — — i - -- T*  * ■'->  % 1 1 ^ 

. ^ * 1 flee  rtca&nMpd.tjooi In  ■rnnm.ry  chapter,' p, i.  : - ■'*  ' 
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negro  education. 


The  sec 

« f . s,,  Sir S fr  “.  “““-  "e  —w  “<i 

the  dining  hall.  Industrial  t mini  no-  f*  ^ . ma*an£  °f  garments  and  work  in 

the  m0re  advance^^^Ll  ^ °f  * Uttle  W°rk  «od  «d  iron- 

by  a fanner  wfa^e  S inS  U TsT  f“°* „ The  WOrk  the  « Erected 
culture.  re9t  ,S  raiS“,g  Cr°P3  rather  than  giving  instruction  in  agri- 

kept^uT^^^^  accounts  are  not 

department.  As  far  as  could  be  determined  the  more’ S tmsTe^  . 

dllHltltr  l 

r - • $5>  723 


tooome,  excluding  noneducational  receipts 
Expenditures,  less  noneducational  receipts 
Value  of  plant : 


5. 723 
28,000 


Souroes  of  income:  United  Presbyterian  Rr»«i  . . . aO’00° 

The  noneducational  receipts  were  from  th  r T f5,223’  tmtion  and  fees,  $500. 

-hid.,  tteortb*  thTXdlT llTJf  b“rdi°g  both  0/ 

•bou*  *5,000  . ye,r.  P P^L  ""  Shh-supportmg  and  involved  the  apendito,,  „i 

Items  of  expenditure:  Teachers’  salaries  «.  ^ 

. **"*-Und:  Estimated  value  S20T  The^anT^  $I’223‘ 

320  are  in  woodland  and  i20  in  the  fann.  T d C°mpnse3  3<*>  oi  which 
trildings:  Estimated  value.  Si  a coo  ah  iU*  k 
located  at  some  distance  from  each  other- sWl  of  them  fnUnC  structures- 

- main  school  building.  The  two  domritm^  * h?  nearly  a “d*  from  the 

modations  for  about  ,oopVPas  T " “*>»  ***  a^m- 

moms  and  a chapel.  The  ofht  b^LT  bfdiB*  ^eduuon 

-***  * S sho^bsTs  The^d  “““ 

well  kept.  purposes.  The  dormitories  are  clean  and 

Movable  equiphient:  Estimated  value  $6  too  Of  th;«  < . , 

r za:  jrr**  “d  ■ 

«*tT“  ""  t*  - -*■»*-  hhdomion  o,  n„ 

Date  of  visit;  February,  1915*  * 

Ct.- 

CAMDEN  ACADEMY..  CAMDEN 

Principal:  W.  G.  Wilson. 

T «*«•  Tho^h  -oti,  is don,. 

Presbyterian  Cb^^^t^o-Md  Md^*  Boar<lJtf  Fr«dm,n,s  Mission,  of  the  United 
dM  the  Wmwu',  the  Church  *”PP“**d  b)-  lhe  fteedmen’s  Board 

3,s'  ,s:  *-  **  - 
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Teachers.  Total,  9;  all  colored;  male  2,  female  7;  grades  and  academic  7,  girls’  in- 
✓ dustries  2.  '• 

Organization.  There  are  10  grades,  8 elementary  and  2 secondary,  • The  teaching 
is  good.  The  secondary  course  includes  English,  2 years*;  Latin,  1;  mathematics,  2; 
history,  1;  physical  geography,  1;  ethics,  1;  pedagogy,  1;  Bible,  2.  The  girls  have 
training  in  cooking  and  sewing.  The  gardening  work  is  of  little  educational  value. 

Financial , 1 p? j- 1 4.  .Meager  records  are  kept.  As  far  as  could  be  determined  the 
more  important  items  were: 


Income,  excluding  noncducational  receipts ' $?  075 

Expenditures,  less  noneducational  receipts 0. 

Value  of  plant 

r - 9.500 

Sources  of  income:  United  Presbyterian  Board,  S.yooo;  tuition  and  fees,  $75. 
The  noneducational  receipts,  were  from  the  boarding  department  and  amounted  to 
about  $i,ooo. 

Items  of  expenditure:  Salaries,  $3,000;  Supplies  for  boarding  department,  $1,000; 
supplies  for  other  departments,  $65;  other  expenses,  $10. ' 

Plant.  Land.  Estimated  value,  $1,000.  A garden  plat  of  about  2 acres  is  cul- 
tivated and  several  acres  are  used  for  campus. 

Buildings:  Estimated  value,  $8,000.  There  are  six  frame  buildings,  including  two 
dormitbries, the  teachers*  home,  the  school  building,  and  two  small  structures  used  for 
sewing  room  and  laundry.  The  donnitories  were  clean  and  well  kept. 

^ Movable  equipment:  Estimated  value1,  $500.  The  movable  equipment  consist* 
of  simple  furniture  for  classrooms  and  dormitories. 

Recommendations. — 1.  That  the  United  Presbyterian  Board  endeavor  to  develop 
cooperation  with  the  county  in  maintaining  the  school. 

2.  That  the  theory  and  practice  of  gardening  and  simple  manual  training  be  made 
a part  of  the  regular  course.1 

3.  That  teacher  training  and  neighborhood  activity  be  strengthened. 

Dates  of  visits:  May,  1913;  February,  1915.  ' 


CANTON  BEND. 

CANTON  BEND  MISSION  SCHOOL, 

Principal:  Rev.  J.  N?.  Cotton. 

A small  elementary  day  school  doing  a needed  work  for  a rural  community.  It 
was  founded  in  1896  by  the  Board  of  Freedmen’s  Missions  of  the  United  Presbyterian 
Church  and  is  owned  and  supported  by  that  board.  A local  board  of  colored  trustees 
acts  in  an  advisory  capacity. 

Attendance . — Total,  194;  all  elementary;  male  87,  female  107. 

Teachers.  Total,  6;  all  colored;  male  2,  female  4.  Two  teachers  give  part  time 
tc  industrial  work. 

Organization.— The  regular  eight-grade  work  is  fairly  well  done.  The  girls  receive 
some  instruction  in  cooking  and  sewing.  No  industrial  work  is  provided  for  boys. 


. 1 Sot  recommendationi  in  nummary  chapter,  p it. 

46927° — Bull.  39—17 7 
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NEGRO  EDUCATION. 


Financial , 1913-14. — The  income  of  the  ^ehool  was  $2,550,  of  which  $2,500  was 
from  the  United  Presbyterian  Board  and  $50  from  tuition.  Of  this  sum  $2,500  was 
expended  for  teachers’  salaries. 

Plant.— Estimated  value,  $5,550.  Of  this  $150  is  in  land,  $5,000  in  buildings  and 
e$400  in  movable  equipment.  The  land  comprises  seven  acres,  none  of  which  is  cul- 
tivated. There  are  three  frame  buddings— the  school  building,  teachers’  home  and  prin- 
cipal’s residence.  Two  small  frame  structures  are  used  for  shops.  The  buildings 
in  good  repair  and  neaj  in  appearance.  The  movable  equipment  consists  of  furniture  * 
for  classrooms  and  the  teachers’  home. 

Recommendations. — That  the  United  Presbyterian  Board  endeavor  to  develop 
cooperation  with  the  county  in  maintaining  the  school.  \ i 

2.  That  the  theory  and  practice  of  gardening  and  manual  training  for  boys  be 
made  a part  of  fbe  regular  course. 1 

3.  That  the  neighboshood  activities  be  increased. 

Dates  of  visits:  May,  1913,  February,  1915. 


MILTERS  FERRY. 

MILLERS  FERRY  NORMAL  AND  INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL. 

Principal:  I.  H.  Bonner. 

A school  of  elementary  and  secondary  grade  with  limited  equipment.  It  is  doing 
a much  needed  work  in  a rural  community. 

The  school  was  founded  in  1884  by  the  Board  of  Frecdmen’s  Missions  of  (he  United 
Presbyterian  Church,  and  is  controlled  and  supported  by  that  board. 
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-Sources  of  income:  United  Presbyterian  Board,  $4,700;-  donations,  $,,300. 

Items  of  expenditures:  Salaries,  $4,700;  miscellaneous  expenses,  $1,300. 

Land:  Estimated  value,  $500.  The  land  comprises  10  acres,  all  of 
which  is  used  for  school  campus.  The  grounds  arc  fairly  well  kept  and  neat ‘in  appear- 


Bn.ld.ngs:  Estimated  value,  $.4,000.  All  of  the  buildings  are  frame  structures. 
The  larger  buildings  are  the  classroom  buildings,  hospital,  and  four  dormitories.  There 
are  four  small  cottages  used  for  teachers’  homes  and  four  small  houses  used  for  laundrv 
carpenter  shop,  printing  office,  and  blacksmith  shop. 

Movable  equipment:  Estimated  value,  $3,300.  The  equipment  is  largely  furni- 
ture for  classrooms  ty,d  dormitories  and  the  sn.^11  hospital.  Some  patent  desks  are 
us<-d.  There  is  a small  library  valued  at  S300. 

Rccommendatinos.-,.  That  the  United  Presbyterian  Board  endeavor  to  develop 
eoopc ration  with  the  county  in  maintaining  the  school. 

7.  That  the  theory  and  practice  of  gardening  be  made  a part  of  the  regular  course 
and  the  work  in  wood  and  iron  be  extended.1  * 

3.  That  teacher  training  and  neighborhood  activities  be  increased  and  strength- 
ened. & 


Dates  of  visits:  May,  1913;  February,  191 5. 

PRAIRIE. 


MIDWAY  MISSION. 


% 


Principal:  T.  P.  Marsh.  ' 

A well-managed  elementary  day.  school  taught  by  the  principal  and  twAomen 
assistants.  It  is  located  in  a rural  community  and  is  owned  and  maintained  by  the 
United  Presbyterian  Board  of  Freedmen’s  Missions.  The  100  pupils  were  in  eight 
grades.  Instruction  in  sewing  is  provided.  The  income  amounted  to  approximately 
S600,  of  which  about  $300  was  from  tuition  and  $300  from  the  United  Presbyterian 
Board.  Practically  all  of  the  income  was  used  for  teachers’  salaries.  The  plant, 
estimated  value  $1,000,  consists  of  four  acres  of  land,  a four-room  frame  building  and 
equipment  valued  at  $300. 

RecomKicndation—  That  the  United  Presbyterian  Board  endeavor  to  develop  coop- 
eration with  the  county  in  maintaining  the  school. 

Dates  ^fTisitS:  May,  1913;  February,  1915. 


PRAIRIE  INSTITUTE. 

•- 

Principal:  T.  M.  Elliott. 

An  elementary  school  with  small  boarding  and  industrial  departments.  It  is  doing 
a needed  work  in  a rural  community. 

The  school  was  founded  in  1895  and  is  owned  and  supported  by  the  Board  of  Freed- 
man's Missions  of  the  United  Presbyterian  Church.  1 

Attendance.— Tot&\}  112;  male  50,  female  62;  boarders,  29.  Over  half  the  pupils 
are  below  the  fourth  grade. 

Teachers  and  workers.— Total,  8;  all  colored;  male  4,  female  4;  academic  6,  black- 
smith  1,  domestic  science  and  matron  1.  There  is  also  a farm  manager. 

* 


See  recarnmeodatkxu  in  summary  chapter,  p.  it. 
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NEGRO  EDUCATION. 


Organization. — There  are  nine  grades  of  elementary  work  and  the  teaching  is  good. 
A fair  type  of  sewing  instruction  is  offered.  The  dormitories  are  used  to  a Ignited  extent 
for  home  training.  A small  blacksmith  shop  is  maintained,  and  the  boys  do  some  work 
on  the  farm. 

, Financial , 1913-14. — Some  records  of  the  finances  of  the  school  are  kept,  but  they 
do  not  give  a clear  idea  of  the  operations  of  the  farm  and^boarding  departments.  As 


far  as  could  be  determined  the  more  important  items  wer^^  * 

Income,  excluding  noneducational  receipts .%*. . $2.  700 

Expenditures,  le£s  noneducational  receipts 2,  700 

Value  of  plant 11,800 


Sources  of  income:  United  Presbyterian  Board,  $2,471;  tuition  and  fees,  $229. 
The  noneducational  receipts  amounted  to  $1 ,32 1 and  were  from  the  boarding  department, 
farm,  and  shop. 

Items  of  expenditure  : Salaries,  $2,353;  maintenance  of  farm,  boarding  department, 
and  shop,  $1,321  ; other  expenses,  $347.  * 

Plant . — Land:  Estimated  value,  $5,000.  The  school  owns  600  acres  of  fertile  farm- 
land, with  about  450  acres  under  cultivation. 

Buildings:  Estimated  value,  $5,800.  There  arc  four  frame  buildings  used  for  school 
purposes,  dormitories  and  teachers’  home.  There  are  several  barns  and  tenant  houses 
on  the  farm. 

Movable  equipment:  Estimated  value,  $i,ooo.  About  $600  is  in  classroom  and 
dormitory  furniture  and  $400  in  farm  equipment  and  live  stock. 

Recommendations. — 1.  That  the  United  Presbyterian  Board  endeavor  to  develop 
cooperation  with % the  county  in  maintaining  the  school. 

2.  That  the  theory  and  practice  of  gardening  be  made  a part  of  th*e  regular  course.1 

Dates  of  visits:  Mav,  1913,  and  February,  1915,  • 

- # 

SNUW  HILL.  * 

SNOW  HILL  NORMAL  AND  INDUSTRIAL  INSTITUTE. 

Principal:  \V.  J.  Edwards. 

An  elementary  school  with  some  pupils  in  secondary  subjects.  Located  in  a rural 
section,  it  exerts  much  influence  on  me  ^himmniity  and  has  won  the  friendship  of  its 
white  neighbors.  Though  the  school  M$  a .large  acreage  of  land  and  considerable  indus- 
trial equipment,  its  work  has  been  seriously  handicapped  by  poor  organization  and 
ineffective  administration.  V 

The  institution  was  founded  in  1894^  the  principal,  a graduate  of  Tuskegee  Insti- 
tute.) It  is  owned  and  controlled  by  a hoaul  of  capable  Northern  aud  Southern  men. 

Attendance. — Total,  293;  male  145,  female  148,  A large  proportion  of  the  pupils 
are  boarders.  \ 

Teachers  and  workers. — Total  29;  all  colorcik  niaftr>^  female  14;  academic*^,  boys' 
industries  5,  girls'  ihdustrieS'2,  matron  1,  executirojmd  office  workers  6,  agriculture  1. 
One  of  the  instructors  is  the  principal  of  a ndghburi®5fc«ooL 

* ^ 1 Sec  recommeadatloQi  La  nimnury  cfaaS^r.  p.  t*.  » 
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Organization . — Elementary : The  elementary  work  covers  eight  years,  divided  into 
#<\he  primary  school  of  six  years,  and  the  preparatory  and  junior  classes  of  one  year 
each.  Much  of  the  work  in  the  four  classes  above  these  grades  is  also  elementary. 
A night  school  is  provided  for  pup-ls  wHo  work  during  the  dav.  '' 

Secondary:  The  four  upper  classes,  which  include  Some  elementary  subjects,  are 
called  ”B  middle,”  “A  middle,”  “senior  preparatory,”  and  “senior,”  The  secondary 
subjects  are  English,  chemistry,  physics,  biology,  agriculture,  geometry,  algebra,  civil 
government,  moral  philosophy,  school  management,  and  psychology/  The  work  is 
hampered  by  the  inadequate  preparation  of  the  teachers  and  the  insufficient  preparation 
of  the  pupils  for  the  work  they  arc  endeavoring  to  do. 

Industrial:  The  industrial  subjects  and  the  number  of  boys  above  the  eighth  grade 
taking  them  were:  Carpentry,  5;  blacksmitbing,  2;  printing,  13;  leather  work,  1; 
masonry,  4;  tailoring,  2;  commercial,  2.  A few  of  the  night  pupils  are  permitted  to 
spend  the  entire  day  at  their  trades.  The  day  pupils  devote  one  day  a week  to  the  trades. 
Considerable  provision  is  made  for  instruction  in  cooking  and  sewing.  It  is  unfortunate 
that  so  much  of  the  energy  and  equipment  of  this  rural  school  is  devoted  to  city  trades 
while  work  in  wood  and  iron  occupies  only  seven  of  the  secondary  pupils. 

Agriculture:  Though  the  school  has  extensive  acreage  of  land,  little  educational  use 
is  made  of  it.  One  teacher  gives  practically  all  the  classroom  instruction. 

/•  inancial , 1913-14.— The  books  are  kept  accurately  in  accordance  with  an  approved 
system  of  accounting,  and  an  annual  audit  is  made  by  an  accredited  accountant.  The 
more  important  financial  items  for  the  year  were: 


Income,  excluding  nomrclucalionnl  receipts 
Expenditures,  less  noneducational  receipts. 

Indebtedness * 

Value  of  property v 


' • $25*356 

. , . 30, 689 

23,304 
. , . 101,  383 


Sources  of  income:  Donations,  $12,883;  legacies,  $9,064;  tuition  and  fees,  $2,069; 
rents  from  land  held  as  endowment,  $863;  rents  from  other  lands,  $347;  interest  on 
endowment  funds,  $130.  The  noneducational  receipts  amounted  to  $3,946.  Of  this 
was  funds  received  for  the  “Bedford  Memorial  Building”  and  $38*5  was  the  net 
gain  of  the  boarding  department.  The  net  deficit  for  the  year  was  $3,332. 

Items  of  expenditure:  Net  cost  of  boys1  industries,  $5,484;  salaries  of  administrative 
workers,  $4,889;- salaries  and  expense  of 'academic  department,  $4,761;  new  building, 
$3,828;  office  expenses,  $3,263;  equipment,  $2,557;  traveling  expenses,  $1,446;  net 
loss  on  farm  operations,  $1,356;  repairs  and  care  of  ground,  $1,246;  net  cost  of  girls* 
industries,  $1,290;  interest  and  insurance,  $1,005;  fuel  and  light,  $644;  postage,'  $627; 
aid  to  students,  $344;  printing  school  paper,  $316;  other  expenses,  $1,578. 

Indebtedness:  Of  the  indebtedness  $10:476  was  due  tradesmen,  $7,472*  was  on 
loans,  $2,686  was  back  salaries  of  teachers,  and  $2,670  was  for  sundries. 

School  property:  Of  the  school  property  $57,809  was  in  the  school  plant,  $30,760  in 
land  endowment,  $5,179  in  endowment  investments,  $4,129  in  notes  and  accounts  receive 
able,  $1 ,870  supplies  on  hand,  and  $1 ,635  in  cash  and  otfier  current  assets.  m 

Plant. — Land:  Estimated  value,  $7,437.  The  school, land  comprises*  about  402 
acres,  a large  part  of  which  is  rented  out.  The  school  grounds  are  fairly  well  kept  but 
could  be  greatly  improved  by  shade  trees  and  regular,  walks. 
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Buildings:  Estimated  value,'  $31,093.  There  are  -five  large  frame  buildings’  A 
three-story  brick  building  is  in  course  of  erection.  The  building  is  too  high  for  school 
purposes  and  too  expensive  for  the  income  of  the  institution.  There  are  several  small 
wood  structures  used  for  shops,  stores,  and  other  purposes.  There  are  also  six  frame 
cottages  used  for  teachers’  homes.  The  buildings  are  old  but  most  of  them  are  in 
fairly  good  condition.  The  dormitories  and  classrooms  are  well  kept 

Movable  equipment:  Estimated  value,  $19,279.  The  equipment  consists  of  fumi- 
ture,  machinery,  farm  implements,  and  live  stock. 

Recommendations.— 1 . That  the  administration  be  strengthened  and  better-trained 
teachers  employed. 

2.  That  the  enlargement  and  improvement  of  the  pfant  be  not  allowed  to  inter- 
fere with  simple  educational  activities  whether  in  books  or  industries. 

3-  That  a committee  of  the  trustees,  in  cooperation  with  the  principal,  simplify  the 
educational  organization,  study  carefully  the  building  operations,  and  reorganize  the 
business  management,  including  the  purchase  <'  equipment  and  supplies,  to  effect 
greater  economy. 

4.  That  a small  amount  of  land  be  used  for  instruction  in  agriculture  and  the 
remainder  sold  or  leased.1 

Dates  of  visits:  May,  1913;  February  and  March,  1915. 


HA  IT  1ST  SCHOOLS. 

Beiides  Selma  University,  which  is  supported  in  part  by  the  American  Baptist 
Home  Mission  Society,  there  are  19  small  Baptist  schools  reported  in  Alabama.  Of  these 
two  were  considered  important  enough  to  be  discussed  in  the  county  summaries  above- 
12  others  were  visited  and  are  discussed  below.  *lhe  other  five  are  listed  at  the  end  of 
/ thlS*Umraary-  are  sma11  schools  of  local  significance.  Some  of  them  are  in,session 

one  year  and  closed  the  next.  The  Baptist  work  would  be  strengthened  if  the  money 
spent  on  the  smaller  schools  were  applied  to  strengthening  the  three  more  important 
schools:  Selma  University,  Livingstone  AcaclRy,  aiicj  Union  Springs  Normal  School 


BUTLER  COUNTY— GREENVILLE. 

SOUTH  ALABAMA  BAPTIST  COLLEGE. 

President:  L.  JTavrthorn. 

hvthtSTl ^ m“*yd  elementary  day  school  controlled  by  an  unwieldy  board  of  40  trustees  elected 
y thelbcal  Baptist  association.  The  48  pupils  were  in  eight  grades  and  were  taught  by  the  local  pastor 
and  hn.  wife  The  income  *r  $S78  was  derived  from  tuition  and  from  the  association  and  was  expended 
mostly  for  salaries.  The  plant,  estimated  value  *3,800,  consists  of  a large  town  lot,  two  poorlykept 
frame  buildings,  and  meager  equipment.  A farm  of  30  acres  outside  the  town  limits  is  owned  by  the 
school  but  is  not  used  for  school  purposes. 

deve^d^ndati°n~^ilit  tht  SCh°°1  ^ "l°VCd  to  tUe  farnl  and  industrial  work  and  gardening  be 
Datcof  visit:  January,  1915. 


* Sec  repom  mead  at  ions  in  summary  chapter,  p. 
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ANNISTON  NORMAL  AND  INDUSTRIAL  COLLEGE. 

President:  Charles  H.  Haynes. 

A small  elementary  school,  with  a few  boarders.  It  was  founded  in  1893  by  the  neighboring  Baptist 
associations  and  is  controlled  by  15  colored  trustees.  * * 

Attendance—  Total,  29.  The  reported  enrollment  was  85.  Two  grades  above  the  seventh  were 
claimed. 

Teachers.  Total,  41  all  colored;  male  i,  female  3.  The  teachers  arc  poorlv  trained. 

Financial,  IQ12-13—  As  far  as  coultf  be  determined , the  income  amounted  to  approximately  $1 .800, 
of  which  $440  was  from  Baptist  associations,  $A1 1)  from  tuition,  $410  from  donations,  and  $371  from 
churches,  entertainments,  and  other  sources.  The  expenditures  amounted  to  $1,765,  as  follow's: 
Teachers'  salaries,  $895;  supplies  for  boarding  department,  $389;  payment  on  debt,  $343 ; other  expenses, 
$138.  The  indebtedness  amounted  to  $1,400. 

Plant.  Estimated  value,  $5,500.  The  school  plant  consists  of  eight  city  lots  and  three  frame 
buildings,  two  of  the  buildings  being  dormitories.  The  equipment  is  poor,  consisting  chiefly  of  benches 
in  the  one  large  room  where  most  of  the  teaching  is  done. 

Recommendation.— That  the  school  be  combined  with  somc'of  the  other  Baptis*  schools  of  the  State. 

Date  of  visit:  February,  1915. 

CLARK f:  COUNTY— THOMASVILLE. 

THOMASVILLE  NORMAL  SCHOOL.. 

President:  M.  C.  Cleveland. 

A poorly  taught  elementary  school,  with  n small  boarding  department.  The  school  is  owned  by 
the  local  Baptist  association. 

Attendance.— Total,  95;  all  elementary;  hoarders,  26.  Some  instruction  in  cooking  and  sewing  is 
claimed'  * 

Teachers. — Total,  4;  all  colored;  male  2,  female  2. 

Financial  IQ12-13.— The  income  amounted  to  about  $1,200,  of  which  $1,000  was  from  the  Baptist 
association  and  $200  from  tuition  and  fees.  About  $i,too  was  expended  for  salaries  and  the  remainder 
for  running  expenses.  < 

Plant.  Estimated  value,  $4,000.  The  plant  Jmsists  of  6 acres  of  land,  three  frame  buildings,  and 
very  limited  equipment.  The  school  building  has  never  been  finished;  it  is  dirt/,  dingy,  and  so  poorly 
constructed  as  to  seem  unsafe.  * 

Recommendations . That  the  Baptist  Association  endeavor  to  secure  aid  so  that  this  institution 
may  be  developed  into  a county  training  school . s 

Date  of  visit:  January,  1915. 

’ . HOUSTON  COUNTV— DOTHAN. 

DOTHAN  NORMAL  AND  INDUSTRIAL  INSTITUTE. 

Principal:  B.  F.  Hunt. 

An  elementary  day  school  founded  in  1909  by  the  local  Baptist  association  to  supplement  the 
public-school  facilities.  The  100  pupils  were  all  below  the  fifth  grade.  The  teaching  was  done  by 
the  principal  and  three  colored  women.  Some  instruction  wds  provided  in  sewing,  cooking,  and 
woodwork,  bt  t little  value  was  derived  from  these  subjects. 

The  incone  of  $1,500  was  from  the  local  Baptist  association  and  from  tuition.  The  indebtedness 
was  over  $3,0 jo.  The  plant,  estimated  value  $6,000,  consists  of  an  acr^  of  city  land,  8c  acres  of  farm 
land,  and  a frame  building.  a 

Recommendation.— That  the  school* he  reorganized  and  continued  as  long  as  public-school  facilities 
are  inadequate,1 

Date  of  visit:  May,  1913.  Facts  verified,  1915. 

1 See  reoommeudaUotu  in  iuiumary  chapter,  p.  tt. 
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LAWRENCE  COUNTY— CO URTLAND. 
N^RTH- ALABAMA  BAPTIST  ACADEMY. 


Principal:  E.  Z.  Matthews.  ' « 

. An  elementary  day  school,  with  a few  pupils  in  secondary  subjects. , It  was  founded  by  the  local 
Baptist  association  to  supplement  the  limited  public-school  faci..’  es.  Of  the  150  pupils,  all  were  ele- 
mentary except  3 reported  in  the  tenth  grade.  The  teachers,  consisting  of  the  principal  and  three  colored 
women,  were  doing  fairly  good  work.  The  income  of  $1,500  was  derived  from  me  Baptist  association 
and  from  tuition.  About  Si, 300  of  t!#*incomc  was  used  for  salaries  and  $300  for  running  expenses. 
The  plant,  estimated  value  $4,000,  consists  of  12^  acres  of  unused  land,  two  frame  buildings,  and 
equipment  valued  at  S300. 

Recommendation—  There  is  a present  need  for  this  school,  but  with  the  development  of  the  public 
schools  it  should  become  a part  of  the  public-school  system  or  be  united  with  one  of  the  larger  insti- 
tutions. > 


Date  of  visit:  May,  1913. 


LEE  COUNTY— OPELIKA.  „ 

EAST  ALABAMA  HIGH  SCHOOL 

Principal:  D.  M.  Ely. 

A small  elementary  day  school,  with  a few  pupils  in  secondary  subjects.  It  was  founded  in  1903 
and  is  owned  by  the  Auburn  baptist  Association.  The  148  pupils  arc  in  10  grades,  and  the  teaching 
id  done  by  the  principal  and  two  colored  women.  The  income  of  about  $1 ,000  is  from  tuition  And  dona- 
tions from  the  members  of  the  association.  Practically  .all  of  the  income  ^expended  for  salaries.  The 
plant,  estimated  value  $3,000,  consists  of  12  acres  of  land,  two  rough  frame  buildings,  and  a little  equip-* 
ment.  No  use'is  made  of  the  land  for  teaching  agriculture. 

Recommendation. — That  the  school  be  combined  with  one  of  the  larger  Baptist  schools  of  the  State. 

Date  of  visit:  May,  1913. 


MARENGO  COUNTY— THOMASTON. 

THOMASTON  COLORED  INSTITUTE. 

Principal:  J.  C.  Pennington.  7 

An  elementary  day  school,  with  a seven  months’  term.  It  was  founded  by  the  iocal  Baptist  asso- 
ciation to  supplement  the  limited  public-school  facilities.  The  135  pupils  are  taught  by  the  principal 
and  two  colored  women.  The  teaching  is  poor.  The  income  of  $475  is  derived  from  the  association 
and  from  tuition.  The  plant,  estimated  value  $5,000,  consists  of  a a-acre  lot,  a two-story  brick  building, 
and  meager  equipment.  ^ 

Recommendation. — T|iat  the  Baptist  Association  endeavor  to  have  the  county  take  over  the  school 
and  combine  it  with  the  county  school  near  by. 

Date  of  visit:  January,  1914. 


MONROE  COUNTY— MONROEVILLE. 

MONROEVILLE  BAPTIST  INDUSTRIAL  COLLEGE. 

Principal:  A.  L.  Megginson.  ^ 

A small  elementary  day  school  with  a six  months’  term.  It  was  founded  in  1903  by  the.  Bethlehem 
Association  of  Baptist  churches  and  is  controlled  by.  a board  of  nine  colored  trustees  elected  by  the 
association. 


AtUndace.—1 Total,  84;  all  elementary;  boarders,  4.  Although  only  eight  grades  are  reported,  algebra 
la  attempted  in  the  higher  classes.  Some  instruction  in  cooking  and  seyving  isYirovided. 

Teachers. — Total,  4;  all  colored;  male  2,  female  3. 

Financial,  1013-14.  The  income  of  $975  was  from  the  association  and  from  tuition  and  was  expended 
chiefly  for  salaries;  The  plant,  estimated  value  $3,000,  consists  of  35  acres  of  land,  two  a -story  frame 
buildings,  and  equipment  valued  at  $a$o. 
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Recommendation,—1 There  is  a present  need  for  this  school,  but  with  the  development  of  the  public 
schools  it  should  become  a part  of  the  public-school  system  or  be  united  with  one  pf  the  larger  institutions,1 
Date  of  visit:  January,  1915. 

MONTGOMERY  COUNTY— MONTGOMERY. 

MONTGOMERY  INSTITUTE.  ' C" 

Principal:  A.  J.  Stokes. 

A poorly  managed  elementary  day  school  enrolling  20  pupils.  The  teaching  is  done  by  a colored 
woman,  the  principal*  spending  his  time  preaching  and  solicitingmoiiey  fof  the  school.  No  statement 
of  income  and  expenditure  could  beiobtained.  'The  school  has  aboard  of  colored  trustees  elected  by 
the  local  Baptist  association,  but  the  property  is  controlled  by  tlie  principal.  Tlie  property,  valued  at 
$5,000,  consists  of  .a  large  city  lot,  a two-story  frame  building,  and  equipment  worth  approximately  $200, 
Recommendation. — In  view  of  the  condition  and  management  of  this  school  it  can  not  be  recom- 
mended as  worthy  of  aid. 

Date  of  visit:  February,  1915.  w 

i , PERRY  COUNTY— MARION. 

^ a 

MARION  BAPTIST  ACADEMY. 

Principal:  J.  N.  Brown. 

An  elementary  day  school  owned  and  supported  by  a local  association  of  Baptist  churcf^s.  Though 
a secondary  course  is  outlined,  all  tlie  work  was  elementary.  The  113  pupils  were  taught  t y 5 teachers 
with  limited  training.  The  income  of  $784  was  from  the  association  and  ^rom  tuition  and  donations; 
it  w:is  expended  chiefly  for  salaries.  The  plant,  estimated  value  $3^000,  Consists  of  8 acres'  of  land, 
an  old  frame  building,  and  very  crude  equipment. 

Recommendation. — That  the  school  tic  combined  with  one  of  the  larger* Baptist  schools  of  the  State, 
Dates  of  visits:  May,  1913;  January,  ^14. 

PIKE  COUNTY- 

IAKE  STREET  HIGH  SCHOOL 

Principal:  J.  L.  Johnson.  - * . 

An  elementary  day  school  founded  in  1005  by  the  local  Baptist  association.  The  125  pupils  were 
taught  by  the  principal  and  two  colored  women.  ^ 

Financial,  1912-13.— As  far  as  could  be  determined  the  income  amounted  to  $800,  of  which  $600 
was  from  the  Baptist  association  anti  $200  from  tuition.  Practically  all  of^the  income  was  expended 
for  salaries. 

Plant.—  Estimated  value,  $3,000.  Tlie  plant  consists  of  2 acres  of  land,  aone-stfory  frame  building, 
anti  a little  classroom  equipment.  Tlie  premises  are  poorly  kept. 

RccHimaidntivn. — That  the  sclnxil  be  combined  with  one  of  the  larger  Baptist  schools  of  the  State. 
Date  Of  visit:  May,  1913.  * ’ 

WILCOX  COUNTY— PRAIRIE. 

PRAIRIE  BAPTIST  SCHOOL. 

Principal:  U.  S.  Strut  man. 

A badly  managed  elementary  school  with  20  boarding  pupils.  The  school  was  originally  a*  Wilcox 
County  public  school,  taught  in  a building  owned  by  the*Baptist  association,  but  public  aid  has  been 
withdrawn  and  tlie  school  isnow  maintained  by  the  association.  The  105  pupils  were  taught  by  6 poorly 
trained  colored  teachers.  - 

Organization, — Ten  grades  are  reported,  covering  to  years,  but  the  .work  is  all  elementary.  A little 
sewing  is  provided  for  girls.  The  classrooms  and  dormitory  were  dirty  and  disorderly.  ^ * 

1 Financial , 1914-13. — No  books  are  kept.  Tlie  income  was  estimated  at  $i,ooof  exclusive  of  the 
receipts  of  the  boarding  department,  which  was  said  to  be  self-supporting.  Of  the  income,  $800  was 
from  the  Baptist  association  and  $200  from  tuition.  NA11  of  the  income,  except  about  $ioo,  was  expended 
for  teachers'  salaries. 
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Plant.  Estimated  value,  $1,700.  Of  this  $150  was  in  land,  $1,300  in  buildings,  and  <250  in  movable 
equipment.  The  land  comprises  10  acres,  about  3 miles  from  the  railroad.  There  are  two- buddings, 

one  a poorly  built  two-story  frame  structure,  the  other  a four-room  house,  used  as  the  teachers'  home. 

, e movable  equipment  consists  of  a little  furniture  for  the  dormitory,  classrooms,  and  teachers’  home . 

Rtcommendatio * —In  view  of  the  condition  and  management  of  this  school,  it  can  not  be  recoin- 
mended  as  worthy  of  aid* 

Date  of  visit:  February,  19x5. 

ADDITIONAL  BAPTIST  SCHOOLS. 

• The  following  schools  were  also  reported,  but  evidence  indicates  that  they  are 
not  of  sufficient  importance  to  justify  description  in  this  report.  • 

Tow“*  School. 

Greensboro.  Stephens  Memorial  Institute. 

'X  Birmingham.  Baptist  College. 

' ^obile.  Cedar  Grove  Baptist  Academy. 

Pickensville.  Mount  Lebanon  Baptist  Academy. 

Roanoke.  Bowen  East  Baptist  Academy.  ^ 

CATHOLIC  PARISH  SCHOOLS. 

In  addition  to  the  St.  Joseph’s  School  for  Colored  ‘Boys  described  under  Mont- 
gomery County,  there  are  eight  Catholic  parish  schools  in  Alabama.  The  denomi- 
national interest  is  strong  in  all  of  these  schools.  They  are  as  follows: 

'SchooL  k 

Immaculate  Conception  School. 

St.  Anthonys  School 
St.  Bernards  School. . 

St.  Peter  Clavers  Scant. 

St.  James  School. 

St.  Peters  School. 

St.  John  Baptist  School. 

St.  Stephens  School. 


Cooat7. 
Hale. 
Jefferson. 
Mobile. 
Pickens.  ^ 
Randolph. 


Town. 

County. 

Attendance. 

Birmingham. 

Jefferson. 

U4 

Mobile. 

Mobile. 

129 

Do. 

Do. 

*38 

Do. 

Do. 

90 

Pritchard. 

• Do. 

90 

Chastang. 

Do. 

58 

Montgomery. 

Montgomery. 

I29 

Fairford. 

Washington. 

68 

Teachers. 

3 


V - .. 

fe-'. 

|y\ 

It 

fe 


COLORED  METHODIST  EPISCOPAL  SCHOOLS.  ‘ 

In  addition  to  Miles  Memorial' College,  described  in  Jefferson  County,  the  Colored 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  supports  the  ThomasviUe  High  School.  In  view  of  the 
need  of  more  adequate" support  for  Miles  Memorial  College,  the  effort  to  maintain- the 
small  school  at  Thotnasville  seems  unwise. 

CLARKE  COUNTY— THOMAS VI LLE. 

THOMASVILLE  HIGH  SCHOOL. 

Principal!  T.  P.  Ashford. 

, An  elementary  school  with  a small  number  of  boarders  and  limited  teaching  force  and  equipment. 
It  is  owned  by  trustees  selected  by  the 'Conference  of  the  Colored  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  The 
acbool  is  practically  uaaupervised.  * 

Attmdane*.  Total, 80;  all  elementary;  mate  30,  female  50;  boarders,  15.  An  enrollment  of 
w*a  reported**  the  year.  ^ 

Total,  3;  all  colored;  male  1,  female  a.  The  teacher*  had  only  limited  preparation 
tad  the  rlawrooia  work  waa  poor,  - 1,1  . 

■ M**"™1*  1913-^—Tht  income  for  the  year  amounted  to  $950.  Of  this  $650  was  from  the  church 
and  $300  from  tuition  and^ntertainmenta.  The  main  item  of  expenditure  waa  teacher**  mlane*. 
which  amounted  to  $750.  . * ■/  .*  . 

' a 
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Plant.  Estimated  value,  $3,460.  The  land  comprises  about  an  acre  of  town  property,  valued  at 
$400.  There  are  two  buildings.  An  old  frame  structure  used  for  classrooms  is  valued  at  $1,000.  A 
small  frame  residence,  value  $x, 000, vis  used  for  dormitory.  The  buildings  are  in  poor  condition,  and 
the  dormitory  is  badly  kept. 

Recommendation. — That  the  support  now  given  this  school  be  transferred  to  Miles  Memorial  College. 
Date  of  visit:  February,  1915. 

INDEPENDENT  SCHOOLS. 


In  addition  to  the  schools  discussed  in  the  county  summaries,  there  were  12  small 
independent  schools  in  Alabama.  These  schools  are  described  below.  They  include 
6 scmipublic  schools  and  6 small  private  institutions.  Many  of  these  schools  ware 
organized  to  supplement  inadequate  public-school  facilities,  but  as  they  are  often 
dependent  on  individual  initiative,  and  as  they  are  poorly  supervised,  they  fall  far 
short  of  meeting  the  needs  of  their  communities.  Where  there  appears  to  be  a real  need 
for  one  of  these  schools,  however,  effort  should  be  made  to  merge  it  with  the  pqblic- 
sehool  system.  In  no  case  should  these  schools  endeavor  to  extend  their  activities 
beyond  the  immediate  needs  of  the  community.  In  order  that  efccient  use  of  funds 
may  be  assured,  donations  from  outside  sources  should  be  limited  and  should  be  made 
through  public  authorities  or  through  an  agency  acquainted  with  educational  activities  ^ 
in  the  locality. 

Of  the  semipublic  schools,  two  are  entirely  supported  by  the  county  hut  taught  in 
privately  owned  buildings.  The  others  are  largely  supported  by  private  funds  and 
receive  small  contributions  from  the  counties.1  Effort  should  be  made  to  prevail  upon 
the  counties  to  increase  their  appropriations  to  these  schools.  The  five  private  schools 
are  located  in  cities.  Of  these,  three  are  supported  by  tuition. 


PROFILE  FARM  SCHOOL 
Principal:  E.  J.  Murdock. 

A small  venture  started  by  the 
work  has  practically  no  equipment 
Recommendation. — In  view  of 
need  for  this  institution. 

CB 


CALHOUN  COUNTY— JACKSONVILLE. 


i'pal  in  opposition  to  the  local  public  school  in  1914.  The 
assured  support.  A one-room  lodge  hail  is  used  for  the  school, 
icreasing  efficiency  of  the  public  school  there  seems  to  be  little 

AW  COUNTY— WEST  BUTLER. 


ARMSTRONG  AGRICULTURAL  AND  INDUSTRIAL  INSTITUTE. 

Principal:  A.  W.  Mitchell. 

An  elementary  school  opened  late  in  1915.  The  principal  has  started  schools  of  short  duration  in 
various  other  places.  The  school  is  owned  by  the  colored  peopled  the  community  and  controlled  by 
an  independent  board  of  colored  trustees.  The  county  appropriates  about  $340  and  $800  is  raised  in 
donations.  <P?  property  is  reported  to  be  worth  $15,000. 

Recommendations. — That  the  trustees  endeavor  to  have  the  county  04^1  control  of  the  school. 

3.  That  outside  donations  be  given  only  through  the  county. 

Date  of  visit:  November,  1915. 

^ • 

CONECUH  COUNTY— CHINA.  ^ 

UNION  AGRICULTURAL  INSTITUTE. 

Principal:  N.  E.  Henry. 

A small  elementary  day  school  In  a rural  community.  The  classes  are  ungraded  and  t}»«  work  is 
crude.  * * . ~ 
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The  school  was  founded  fa  igor  by  its  present  principal  and  is  owned  by  an  independent  board  of 
trustees.  All  the  teaching  is  done  by  the  principal  and  his  wife. 

Attendance.-— -Total,  3 5 ; all  elementary.  An  enrollment  of  50  was  reported'  The  industrial  training 
is  negligible;  a few  boys  work  on  the  principal's  farm. 

Financial,  rpr^ry.  The  income  amounted  to  *505,  of  which  fooo  was  from  the  students,  *,6c 
from  contributions,  and  *14°  from  the  county.  Practically  all  of  the  income  was  expended  for  salaries. 

j ‘ndebtidness  amounted  to  $300,  of  which  *250  was  secured  by  mortgage  on  part  of  the  school  property 
and  $50  was  m back  salaries. 

Plant.  Estimated  value,  *3,500.  The  plant  consists  of  a two-story  frame  building,  poorly  con- 
structed;^  small  plat  of  land,  not  including  the  principal’s  farm,  and  meager  classroom  equipment 

; -That  contributions  other  than  public  funds  be  made  through  agencies  having 

facilities  far  studying  schools.  • 6 

Date  of  visit : February',  1915. 

HALE  COUNTY— GREENSBORO. 

MRS.  CHRISTIAN'S  SCHOOL. 

Principal : Mrs.  Christian. 

4 small  elementary  school  held  in  a church.  The  74  pupils  are  taught  by  the  principal.  The  school 
is  a private  enterprise  ^supported  by  tuition,  which  amounts  to  approximately  $400  a year. 

Recommendation,— That  the  school  continue  on  its  present  basis. 

Date  of  visit:  January,  1914.  " ‘ ♦ 

JEFFERSON  COUNTY— BIRMINGHAM.  1 

THE  TUGGLE  INSTITUTE. 

President:  Mrs.  C.  A.  Tuggle.  % 

A loosely  organized  elementary  school  with  a few  secondary  pupils.  The  school  was  founded  about 
1910  by  theuvomen  composing  the  "Court  of  CaLinthe"  and  the  " Daughters  of  the  Rising  Sun."  A 
boarding  department  is  maintained  for  the  orphans  of  the  members  of  these  two  secret  orders. 

Attendance.— Total,  146;  elementary  143,  secondary  4;  boarders,  120. 

Teachers,  Total,  6;  all  colored;  male  4.  female  2.  The  teaching  was  poorly  done  and  the  rooms 
were  crowded.  The  industrial  work  consists  of  printing,  a little  woodworking,  and  some  sewing. 

Financial , 1912-13.— As  far  as  could  be  determined  the  income  amounted  to  $1 ,827.  Of  this  $1,141 
was  from  students,  $490  from  the  two  secret  orders,  and  $196  from  the  trpstees.  The  income  was  inud<- 
quate  to  meet  the  expenses  of  the  school.  The  indebtedness  amounted  to  $5,935.  a part  of  which  was 
secured  by  a mortgage  on  the  entire  property.  *• 

Plant.  Estimated  value,  $11,000.  The  plant  Moists  of  three  city  lots  and  three  frame  buildings, 
with  meager  equipment  for  classroom*  and  dormitories.  The  buildings  were  in  bad  repair  and  the 
dormitories  crowded,  poorly  supervised,  and  dirty. 

Recommendation^—  In  view  of  the  condition  and  management  of  this  school,  as  outlined  above,  no  . 
recommendation  can  be  made  in  regard  to  it. 

Date  of  visit:  December,  1914. 


MADISON  COUNTY— HUNTSVILLE. 

SHERMAN  INDUSTRIAL  INSTITUTE. 

Principal:  F.  R.  Davis. 

A small  elementary  day  school  operated  as  a private  enterprise.  About  78  pupils  are  enrolled. 
The  principal  is  assisted  by  three  women  teacher*.  _ 

The  school  was  founded  in  1904  fold  occupies  a site  owned  by  the  Freedman's  Aid  Society  and 
fymtiy  *nr  *^e  Alabama  Academy.  The  principal  has  been  attempting  to  purchase 

th®  property,  but  only  a little  more  than  the  interest  has  been  paid. 

The  financial  management  it  entirely  In  the  hands  of  the  principal . As  far  as  could  be  determined 
the  income  amounted  to  approximately  *1,500,  of  which  *.,300  was  from  donations,  *„8  from  tuition, 
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and  $73  from  other  sources.  Of  this  $x  ,300  was  expended  for  salaries,  and  the  remainder  for  general 
expenses  of  the  school.  The  indebtedness  axfaounted  to  $6,375. 

The  plant,  estimated  value  $8,700,  consists  0.  a large  city  lot,  a two-story  brick  building,  two  frame 
buildings,  and  equipment  valued  at  $300.  The  buildings  are  in  b^d  repair  and  the  premises  poorly  kept. 

Recommendation.— In  view  of  the  condition  and  management  of  this  school,  no  favorable  recom- 
mendation can  be  made  in  regard  to  it. 

Date  of  visit:  May,  1913. 

MARENGO  COUNTY— DEMOPOLIS. 

BIJVCK  BELT  NORMAL. 

Principal:  U.  S.  Jories. 

A city  school  doing  a little  secondary  work.  It  is  owned  by  a private  board  of  trustees,  but 
operated  by  the  city . There  were  7 teachers  and  an  enrollment  of  450.  The  income  amounts  to  approxi- 
mately $3,500,  and  the  plant  is  valued  at  $5,000. 

Recommendation. — That  the  trustees  -endeavor  to  have  the  county  assume  fulF  charge  of  the 
work  and  develop  the  school. 

MARENGO  COUNTY— FAUNSDALE. 

FAUNSDALE  UNION  ACADEMY. 

Principal:  J,  H.  Martin.* 

An  elementary  school  in  a rural  section.  Although  doing  the  public-school  work  for  the  colored 
children  of  the  community,  it  is  taught  in  a building  owned  by  a privafe  board  of  trustees.  The  plant 
is  valued  at  $1,500  and  consists  of  a two-story  building  and  three-quarters  of  an  acre  of  land.  There 
arc  3 teachers  and  about  90  pupils.  The  income  amounted  to  $Soo,  of  which  $$00  was  from  the  county 
and  $200  was  raised  by  the  colored  people  of  the  community.  Of  this,  $600  was  expended  for  salaries 
and  $200  for  other  purposes.  ( 

Recommendation . — That  the  county  assume  full  control  of  the  work  and  develop  the  school. 

Date  of  visit:  May,  1913. 

MOBILE  COUNTY— MOBILE. 

COOPER  GRADED  SCHOOL. 

Principal:  Mrs.  Alice  L.  Cooper.  . ft 

. An  elementary  day  school  founded  in  1913  by  a former  teacwr  of  Emerson  Institute.  It  is  operated 
by  the  principal  as  a private  enterprise. 

Attenda nee.— Total,  158.  The  reported  enrollment  for  the  year  was  144.  The  work  covers  10 
grades.  The  teachers  arc  three  colored  women. 

Financial,  iQij-14—  The  income,  amounting  to  approximately  $900,  was  from  tuition  and  was 
used  chiefly  for  salaries.  The  school  building  is  rented. 

Recommendation.—1 That  the  school  continue  on  its  present  basis. 

Date  of  v isit : J an  uary , 1^14. 

MISS  A.  E.  EUROPE'S  SCHOOL. 

Principal:  Miss  A.  K.  Europe, 

An  elementary  day  school  operated  by  the  principal  as  a private  enterprise. 

The  1 56  pupils  were  taught  by  three  colored  women  in  a rented  lodge  hall.  The  income  of  approxi- 
mately $800  was  from  tuition  and  was  used  chiefly  for  salaries.  The  school  makes  no  appeal  for  Hrm*ti»ns. 
Recommendation That  provision  be  made  for  industrial  work. 

Date  of  visit:  January,  1914.  , 

WILCOX  COUNTY— FURMAN. 

HOPEWELL  IIURAJ4MANUAL  TRAINING  SCHOOL. 

Principal:  J.  P.  Thomas. 

A small  elementary  school  operated  for  six  months  in  the  year.  The  principal  is  also  a teacher  in 
Snow  Hill  Institute. 
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? r?-  N».rd by.^olm,«,„d«ot,v,, 

\ income  amounts  to  *500,  of  which  $ioa  is  from  ,L  P^f'  * °ne  >oung  woman  teacher.  The 

3^ btti,dU,g'  “d  plain  tart  «*•  - «*»>  ■>**  ,S£S2  sri 

«“  *—  * »“>'  «~Cli  Wde,  h.vieg 

.-Date  of  visit:  March,  1915.  . * 

WILCOX  COUNTY— NEE.VAH.* 

ROSEBUD  INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL. 

Principal : Miss  RosaJ.  Young. 

frune  buiMii^S'!^  ^ ^ taUght  “ a sma“  P^vately  owned 

*500,  of  which  *300  was  fro*  contribute,  *^  mm  tuitbn  JlT"  * “PP^*^ 

plant,  estimated  value  *1,000  consists  of  a small  ni!  T d$/S  fr°m  county  appropriation.  The 
«d  equipment  valued  at  P'a‘  °f  a threcr°om  fra™  bu.lding,  a log  house. 

Recommendation.  That  the  school  term  be  lengthened 
Dates  of  visit:  May.  1913;  February,  1Q16. 

SPECIAL  INSTITUTIONS. 

With  the  exception  of  the  nurse  training  class  at  the  Tohn  A Andrew  • , 

“d ‘he  l»sri“  «««  Mist  s;  “ 

the  Negroes  of  Alabama  have  no  special  nurse-training  facilities.  A colored  w^d  is 

There^b  ^sT6  °l  ' hospitals’  notabI>'  the  Catholic  Hospital  in  Montgomery 
There  is  no  systematic  attempt  to  care  for  the  colored 'orphans  of  the  State  Tke 

nrrM  sho”id  bc 

MONTGOMERY  COUNTY— MOUNT  MEIGS. 

ALABAMA  REFORM  SCHOOL  FOR  JUVENILE  NEGRO  LAWBREAKERS. 

Superintendent : A.  Simms, 

delinquents.  ”u  10  T*™  idC“  °f  jUVenile 

milled  by  the  courts  of  the  State.  7 S ‘ f * b and  rcce,vcs  the  delinquents  com- 

^A^e.-Total.  ,8o;  all  male.  The  courts  commit  to  the  institution  boys  from  6 to  ,9  yea* 

HVrfer/.— Total,  6;  *U  colored;  male  4.  female  a. 

agricultw^wortis  e^ci^weU dme  “*tniction  “d  half  a day  to  manual  work.  The  * 

Financial,  1, -fdetosurn^dthe  boys  with  wholesome  influences, 

amounted  to  about L ol  cZd,«w.?  “ made  for  each  ^ b>’  016  State.  In  i9rS  this 

the  *»Ie  of  timber.  Ac  aalariTtf  ^kers  °d  ^ eultivation  of  the  farm  and  - 

appUed  to  the  bcgmling  department,  clothing  for  the  bjy,.  tk  Ld^'”  °f  **  ™nme  Waa 


'lr7k* 
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Plant.— The  plant,  estimated  value  $34,966,  consists  of  281  acres  of  excellent  land  and  nine  sub- 
stantial  buildings  in  good  condition.  The  farm  comprises  125  acres.  Three  of  the  buildings  are  con- 
cretc  and  six  are  frame. 

^ Recommendation. — -That  the  work  of  this  institution  be  encouraged.  * 

TUSCALOOSA  COUNTY— TUSCALOOSA. 

DALY  REFORMATORY. 

* President:  Xlrs.  Rachel  S.  Daly. 

A reform  school  established  by  Sam  Daly  to  care  for  the  incorrigible  boys  oi  Jefferson  and  Tusca- 
loosa  Counties.  Children  are  committed  by  the  court  to  the  reformatory,  but  no  provision  is  made  for 
their  maintenance.  Since  the  founder  s death  his  wife,  who  inherited  the  property,  lias  endeavored, 
with  very  limited  means,  to  carry  on  the  work.  About  20  boys  are  cared  for  by  two  colored  workers, 

! one  male  ahd  one  female.  The  school  receives  about  $1 ,000  a year.  A part  of  this  is  from  the  farm  and 

the  balance  from  donations.  All  of  the  income  is  expended  for  running  expenses.  About  $2,000  is 
still  due  on  the  purchase  price  of  the  property.  The  plant,  estimated  value  $5,000,  consists  of  300  acres 
of  land,  one  large  frame  building,  four  old  farmhouses,  and  very  crude  equipment.  ** 

Recommendation. — That  the  counties  care  for  this  necessary  work  out  of  public  funds.  ▼ 

Date  of  visit:  February,  1915. 
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IV.  ARKANSAS. 

. SCHOOL  FACILITIES  IN  THE  STATE. 

There  are  442,891  colored  people  in  Arkansas,  forming  28.1  per  cent  of  the  total 
population.  They  constitute  37.5  per  cent  of  all  penons  engaged  in  agricultural  pur- 
suits in  the  State.  The  number  of  farms  cultivated  by  them  increased  35.3  per  cent 
betweefi  1900  and  1910.  This  increase  was  exceeded  onlv  bv  that  of  Oklahoma  and 
Georgia.  As  farmers  renting  and  owning  land  they  have  charge  of  2,652,684  acres  of 
land  ; as  farm  laborers  they  undoubtedly  cultivate  a much  larger  area  of  Arkansas  soil. 
\\  hile  the  United  States  census  indicates  hopeful  progress  in  the  decrease  of  illiteracy 
and  the  improvement  of  health  conditions,  illiterates  are  still  ^6.4  per  cent  of  the  colored 
people  10  years  of  age  and  over  and  i6.8>r  cent  of  the  children  10  to  14  years  of  age 
and  the  death  rate  is  very  high.  Such  a degree  of  illiteracy  and  ill  health  is  certain  evi- 
dence of  extensive  waste  of  economic  resources  and  human  energy.  In  view  of  these 
facts,  it  is  important  to  note  the  following  summary  of  the  public  school  facilities  and 
educational  needs  of  Arkansas  as  they  are  shown  in  the  United  States  census  and  in 
reports  made  to  the  State  department  of  public  instruction: 1 

Population,  1910. ..  ..T 

Children  6 to  14  years  of  age  in  State,  1910 

Children  6 to  14  years  of  age  in  63  counties,  1910 

Teachers’  slaries  in  public  schools  of  63  counties,  1912-13 ..7.  ’ 1 7 $3f  5g7’  46a 

Teachers’  salaries  per  child  6 to  14  years  in  63  counties 

Percentage  illiterate,  1910 

Percentage  living  in  rural  communities,  1910 

Public  appropriations.  The  public  school  teachers  in  63  counties  of  Arkansas 
received  $3.043400  in  salaries  in  1912-13.  Of  this  sum  $2,587,462  was  for  the  teachers 
of  199,717  whitj  children  and  $455,938  for  the  teachers  of  99,310  colored  children.  On  a 
per  capita  basis  this  is  $12.95  for  each  white  child  and  $4.59  for  each  colored  child. 1 As 
one  of  the  border  States  Arkansas  shows  a per  capita  expenditure  that  is  considerably 
higher  than  States  whose  Negro  population  forms  a larger  per  cent  of  the  total.  Map  4 
presents  these  per  capita  figures  for  each  county  in  Arkansas,  the  proportion  of  Negroes 
being  indicated  by  the  shading.  The  inequalities  between  the  figures  for  whiter  children 
and  those  for  colored  children  are  greatest  in  the  counties  along  the  Mississippi  River  and 
the  , Louisiana  border,  where  the  proportion  of  Negroes  in  the  total  population  is  largest. 
The  per  capita  sums  decrease  for  white  and  iqprease  for  colored  children  with  consider- 
able  regularity  as  the  proportion  of  Negroes  becomes  smaller.  The  extent  of  this  regu- 

i“"U"  “d  coloml  *ch0<(U  •re  »<*  in  the  report,  d the  .upcrtntcudmt  d public  (nttxuc- 

. ru^su' 01  ^ “ - - — - «*>*«■ 

4G0270— Bull.  38—17 8 
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MAP  4.— PER  CAPITA  BXPBT*I>rrURB3  POR  WHITE  AMD  COLORED  CHILDREN  IN  ARKANSAS  ON  THE 
♦ BA9I9  OP  TEACHERS  * SALARIES. 


The  upper  figure  in  each  county  is  for  white  children,  the  lower  for  colored.  The  shading 
indicates  the  percentage  erf  Negroes  in  the  total  population. 
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White  school 

Negro  school 

Per  capita 

Per  capita 

population. 

population. 

white. 

Negrd. 

91,05 

3,  7i7 

$8.  91 

t5-o8 

33,879 

5>7°2 

9.  27 

6. 06 

54,637 

39, 439 

*9*  57 

4-78 

16, 483 

30,  443 

16.  25 

4.  26 

3.753 

20,  006 

33- 60 

4.  32 

black  belt M counties  is  partly  explained 

lanty  appears  in  the  following  table,  which  shows  the  per  capita  expenditures  for 
county  groups  based  on  the  percentage  of  Negro  population: 

County  croups,  percent**'  o t Neeme*  in  the  population. 

Counties  under  io  per  cent 

— s y*, 

Counties  io  to  25  per  ceqj 321879 

Counties  35  to  50  per  cent 54^637 

Counties  50  to  75  per  cent 16, 483 

Counties  75  to  100  per  cent 

The  high  per  capita  for 

by  the  fact  that  in  these  counties  the  children  are  few  and  widely  scattered.  The 
smaller  cost  of  schools  for  colored  children  is  partly  due  to  the  lower  wage  scale  for 
colored  teachers  and  partly  to  the^omparatively  limited  provision  for  high  school  educa- 
on.  It  is  apparent,  however,  that  these  explanations  by  no  means  account  for  the 
ivergencies  in  the  "black  belt’’  counties.  In  addition  to  the  $2,587,462  appropriated 
the  public  school  teachers  of  white  children,  the  State  appropriated  $240,908  to  main- 
tain four  agricultural  high  schools,  one  normal  school  and  the  State  university  To  the 
5455,938  for  public  school  teachers  of  colored  children,  the  State  added  $,0,000  to  sup- 

pernent  the  income  of  the  agricultural  and  mechanical  school  largely  maintained  by 
Federal  funds.  7 

Private  financial  aid. -The  deficiencies  in  secondary  and  higher  schools  for  colored 
people  largely  explain  the  existence  of  the  private  schools  in  the  State.  These  schools 
ave  a property  valuation  of  $376,222-,  an  annual  income  of  $62,337,  and  an  attendance  of . 
3,103  pupils  of  whom  2,586  are  in  elementary  grades.  A summary  of  the  income  and 
property  of  the  private  and  higher  colored  schools  in  Arkansas  grouped  according  to  own- 
ership is  given  in  the  following  table  • „.  ^ , 

6 Number  of  Annual  Value  of 

income.  property. 

$?3>337  $376,222 

I,  100  3,  700 

6l>337  373,523 

24,003  141,456 


Number  of 

Total  private  schools.  wboois. 

Independent 3 

Denominational 

State  and  Federal 

1 


According  to  this  table  the  private  schools  are  almost  entirely  supjgrted  bv  denomi- 
nations.  The  annual  income  of  the  colored  schools  owned  bv  denominations  whose 
membership  ,s  white  or  largely  so  aggregates  $40,848  as  against  $20,389  for  those  of  the 
colored  denominations.  The  property  owned  by  the  former  group  is  valued  at  $296,350 
and  that  owned  by  the  lateral  $76,172.  Somfcof  the  schools  controlled  by  white  denomi- 
natidns  receive  considerable  sums  of  money  from  their  colored  members.  The  statistics 
e State  and  Federal  school  wrth  an  income  of  $24,003  and  property  valued  at 
$.41,456  are  in  sinking  contrast  with  those  for  the  private  schools.  In  addition  to  the 

LTsn^l  Trted  in  ?e  ab0ve  table  $I  1 1576  was  aPP">Priated  for  general  supervision 
and  special  phases  of  education  by  the  Jeanesand  Slater  Funds,  the  General  Education 
Board,  and  the  Rosenwdld  Rural  School  Fund.  * 

While  the  total  number  of  private  schools  is  26,  only  u olay  any  important  part  in 
the  educational  activities  of  the  State.  Some  of  tbe  remaming  15  may  be  justified  on 
denominational  grounds;  the  majonty,  however,  are  so  hampered  by  small  income  or 
poor  management  that  the  State  receives  but  little  benefit  from  them.  The  schools 

on  M J131  8tkP  dfCricbed  Under  their  wsP«ctive  aunties  and  their  location  shown 

on  Map  5.  The  schools  of  the  second  group  are  summarized- according  to  ownership 
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and  discussed  at  the  end  of  this  chapter.  The  attendance  of  the  private  and  higher 
colored  schools  by  ownership  groups  is  indicated  in  the  following  statement : 


Total  private  schools . 

0 Independent 

Denominational . . 
State  and  Federal 


Number 
of  schools. 

2t 

2 

24 

I 


Total  Ekraca- 
attendance.  tary . 

*3-103 
70 
*3-033 
170 


2,586 

70 


Second- 

ary. 

465 

46S 

40 


In  view  of  the  frequency  of  .the  terms  "academy”  and  "college”  in  the  names  of 
these  private  institutions,  it  is  important  to  note  that  only  about  one-tenth  of  their 
pupils  are  of  secondary  grade  and  only  52  arc  in  college  classes. 


Attendance. — The  United  States  Census  reported  99,383  colored  children  6 to' 14 
years  of  age,  of  whom  only  57,872  were  attending  school.  A study  of  the  figures  for  the 
public  and  private  schools  shows  that  while  a majority  of  the  elementary  colored  pupils 
are  in  the  public  schools,  Almost  half  the  secondary  pupils  and  all  the  college  pupils  are 
in  private  schools.  The  large  majority  of  the  white  secondary  and  college  pupils, 
however,  are  in  public  schools. 

Elementary. — The  inadequacy  of  the  elementary  school  system  for  colored  chil- 
dren is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  the  attendance  in  both  public  and  private  schools  is 
only  58  per  cent  of  the  children  of  elementary  school  age.  The  Average  length  of  term 
in  white  and  colored  public  schools  is  under  6 months.  The  2,586  pupils  in  private 
■ schools  are  fairly  well  taught,  but  their  number  is  only  a small  part  of  the  57,872  chil- j 
dren  attending  school  and  a still  smaller  fraction  of  the  99,383  children  of  elementary 
school  age. 


Secondary, — There  are  five  public  high  schools  for  colored  youth  in  Arkansas. 
Three  offer  four-year  courses  and  two  offer  three-year  courses.  All  but  the  Gibbs  High 
School  in  Little  Rock  share  their  buildings  with  the  elementaiy  grades.  In  addition 
to  these  schools  £here  are  probably  10  or  15  public  schools  with  a few  pupils  above  the 
elementary  grades. 

Of  the  825  secondary  colored  pupils  in  Arkansas  465  are  in  12  private  schools. 
Four-year  courses  are  maintained  in  eight  of  the  private  schools.  The  secondary  work 
of  the  remaining  four  varies  from  a few  subjects  above  the  elementary  grades  to  a full 
three-year  course.  The  courses  of  study  in  most  of  these  schools  follow  closely  the 
•college  preparatory  or  classical  type.  Man\  ^f  them  still  require  Greek  and  practically 
all  make  Latin  the  central  subject.  Very  few  have  adequate  provision  for  physical  or 
social  science. 


Collne. — College  classes  are  maintained  at  Philander  Smith*  College  and  Arkansas 
Baptist  College,  but  the  combined  college  attendance  is  only  52.  Neither  institution 
is  adequately  equipped  to  do  college  work.  ^ 

Teacher  training. — The  most  urgent  need  of  the  colored  schools  in  Arkansas  is 
trained  teachers.  The  supply  no\y  depends  almost  entirely  upon  the  secondary  schools, 
many  of  which  ate  private  institutions.  Of  the  private  schools,  however,  only  four  offer 
even  fair  preparation  for  teaching,  while  two  others  do  some  teacher-training  work.  To 
supplement  these  facilities,  an  effort  is  now  being  made  to  develop  county  training 
schools.  These  schools  are  county  centers  at  which  some  secondary  and  industrial 
training  may  be  <given  to  those' who  plan  to  teach  in  rural  sections.  Through  the  co- 

— r- : 

1 Ittdok*  i J pupu»  la  ooUtgt  duttt  at  Ariuuutt  Baptist  Collett  and  j»in  Philander  Smith  CoUmh. 

1 in-  r -,  1 


operator,  of  the  Slater  Fund  and  the  Genera!  Education  Board  with  the  State  depart- 
ment of  education,  four  of  these  institutions  are  now  maintained.  As  yet,  however 
their  work  is  almost  entirely  of  elementary  grade.  They  have  probably  been  more 
successful  m Arkansas  than  elsewhere  because  of  their  location  in  small  towns  rather 
than  in  remote  rural  districts.  The  small  town  has  made  possible  the  combination  of 
rural  interests  with  the  larger  school  income,  better  traveling  facilities,  and  more  board- 
mg  accommodat.ons  for  pupils  from  a distance.  The  pupils  in  the  graduating  classes 
of  a)!  the  schools  offering  teacher-training  subjects  in  1915  numbered  only  125,  an  annual 
output  obviously  inadequate  to  meet  the  need  for  teachers  in  a State  with  over  440  000 
colored  people  and  1,900  colored  public-school  teachers. 
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Income  o fscfaoo 
O Under  $3,500. 
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0 9 jo.ooo  and  over. 

****  5*~ PRIVATg  SCHOOLS  FOR  NeGKOBS  IN  ARKANSAS. 

The  circle*  show  the  location  and  the  annual  income  of  the  more  important  school. 
The  shading  mdicates  the  percentage  of  Negroes  in  the  total  population. 
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Industrial . — The  facilities  for  industrial  training  are  very  limited.  No  colored 
school  in  the  State  is  able  to  teach  a trade  effectively.  Though  a reorganization  is 
-being  effected,  the  State  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  at  Pine  Bluff  has  been 
little  more  than  a city  school  with  fair  facilities  for  manual  training.  Seven  of  the 
private  schools  offer  satisfactory  Industrial  work  in  one  or  two  lines  and  two  other 
schools  provide  a small  amount  of  industrial  training. 

Agriculture. — The  facilities  for.  teaching  agriculture  are  also  very  limited.  The  ■ 
majority  of  the  schools  fail  to  provide  systematic  training  in  this  branch.  Six  of  the 
private  schools  have -tracts  of  land  wtiich'their  pupils  cultivate  as  laborers,  the  educa- 
tional value  of  this  labor  varying  with  the  institution.,  Two  schools  have  coupes  in  gar- 
dening. In  the  effort  to  acquire  large  tarms  the  remaining  schools  have  overlooked  the 
educational  possibilities  of  a well  planned  course  in  gardening. 

Supervision.— Through  the  cooperation  of  the  State  department  ot  education  and 
the  General  Education  Board  a white  supervisor  is  maintained  for  the  colored  rural 
schools/  'This  supervisor  travels  over  the  State  observing  educational  conditions  and 
encouraging  efforts  for  improvement.  The  more,  important  agencies  with  which  he 
cooperates  are  the  Jeanes  and  Slater  Funds,  and  the  Rosenwald  Rural  School  Building 
Fund.  ^ 

Eleven  counties  in  the  State  have  Jeanes  Fund  supervisors  traveling  among  the 
rural  schools,  introducing  industrial  training  and  extending  the  influence  of  the  school* 
into  the0community.  In  1915  the  Jeanes  Fund  approbated  $2,799,  the  counties  gave 
$1,520,  and  the  county  supervisors  raised  $1,256  by  to  the  people.  With  the 

financial  help  of  the  General  Education  Board  these  supervisors  and  ot,her  agents  have 
organized  “home-makers’  clubs” ’composed  of  colored  girls  and  women. 

summary  op  educational,  needs. 

1.  The  strengthening  and  extension  of  the  elementary  school  system.  The  only 
agencies  able  to  supply  this  need  are  the  State,  the  county,  and  .the  local  public  school 
districts. 

* 2.  The  increase  of  teacher-trairiing  facilities.  ' To  this  end  secondary  schools*  with 
teacher-training  courses  should  be  provided,  mortf  summer  schools  and  teachers’  insti- 
tutes should  be  maintained,  and  the  private  schools  should  cooperate  with  the  State 
department  of  education  hy  placing  more  emphasis  on  teacher-training  courses  in 
accordance  with  state  standards.  Special  effort  should  be  made  to  reorganise  the 
State  school  so  that  it  may  supply  the  need  for  teachers  of  industry  and  agriculture. 

3.  More  provision  for  instruction  in  gardening,  household  arts,  and  simple  industries. 

In  developing  this  work,  counties  should  realize  the  possibilities  of  the  Jeanes  Fund 
industrial  supervisors. 


4,  More  instruction  in  agriculture  and  in  the  problems  of  rural  life,  so  that  teachers 
'and  leades^may  be  developed  for  a people  86.6  per  cent  rural. 

5.  The  lh^rease  in  the  number  of  industrial  high  schools  in  towns. 
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Whiv*. 

Nefto. 

"1,821 

4,269 

2.  122 

I,fe>5 

$3  5,393 

$3,326 

$1I-97 

$3.31 

3-7 

33-7 

The  private  and  higher  schools  of  Arkansas  nr^^irrmith  described  .Counties  and 
cities  in  which  the  more  important  institutions  are  located  are  presented  as  a background 
for  the  discussion  of  the  individual  schools.  The  counties  are  arranged  in  alphabetical 
order. 

ARKANSAS  COUNTY. 

Population,  iqio 

Children,  6 to  14  years  of  age,  1.910 ' 

Teachers*  salaries  in  public  schools,  1912-1  $ $35,393 

Teachers’  salaries  per  child,  6 to  14,  in  county $1 1.  97 

Percentage  illiterate,  191(5: £ . . . . 

The  rural  population  is  83  per  c($it  of  the  total.  -The  average  attendance,  according 
to  the  census  of  1910,  is  1,672  white  pupils  and  479  colored  pupils. 

These  statistics  indicate  the  need  for  additional  school  facilities.  The  work  of  the 
elementary  schools  should  be  extended  and  strengthened.  A Jeanes  Fund  county  super- 
vising industrial  teacher  travels  lit  the  county  and  aids  the  teachers  in  rural  schools  to 
introduce  industrial  work  and  extend  the  influence  of  the  school  into  the  community. 
The  Imrtianuel  Institute,  located  in  a rural  district  8 miles  from  Almyra,  serves  as  a cen- 
tral school  where  pupils  may  board  and  supplement  the  training  received  in  the  rural 
schools  of  the  county. 

/ ALMYRA. 

IMMANUEL  INSTITUTE. 


Principal:  D.  B.  Marshall. 

A school  of  elementary  grade,  located  in  the  open  country.  There  are  a few  pupils 
in  secondary  subjects.  The  good  work  in  industries  is  hampered  by  poor  equipment. 

The  school  was  founded  and  is  owned  by  the  local  Baptist  Association,  but  receives 
aid  and  supervision  from  the  county. 

Attendance, — Total,  126;  elementary  120,  secondary  6;  boarders,  39. 

Teachers. — Total, all  colored;  male  i,  female  3.  The  teachers  are  well  trained. 

^ Organization . — The  course  includes  12  grades  of  work.  Though  pupils  are  assigned 
to  the  industrial  work  according  to  age  rather  thf\nby  classes,  gardening,  broom  making, 
and  cooking  are  done  with  reasonable  success. 

Financial , 1912-13. — As  far  as  could  be  determined  the  income  amounted  to  $1,675, 
of  which  $1,105  was  from  board  and  tuition,  $255  from  the  Baptist  Association,  $200  from 
the  county,  and  $115  from  other  sources.  Of  the  income,  $975  v?as  expended  for  salaries, 
$500  for  supplies  for  the  boarding  and  academic  departments,  and  $200  for  the  farm. 

Plant. — Estimated  value,  $5,000.  The  plant  consists  of  40  acres  of  land,  a frame 
school  building  used  for  classrooms  and  boys*  donnitory,  a small  building  for  primary 
grades,  an  unfinished  boys'  dormitory,  and  a little  furniture  for  classrooms  and 
dormitories. 

Recommendations. — 1,  That  the  Baptist  Association  endeavor  to  have  thi9  school 
developed  as  a county  training  school.1 

2.  That  gardening  and  simple  manual  training  be  required  subjects.1 


-r 


1 See  recommend* flont  In  summary  chapter,  p.  »*. 
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White. 

Nefcrtk 

9.  877 

4,641 

3.188 

I,  107 

*39. 9<>5 

$4,687 

813.  67 

$4-  23 

5-6 

316 

3*  That  the  boarding  department  and  classrooms  be  so  conducted  as  to  create 
, habits  of  order  anqcl^nliness. 

Date  of  visit:  Marrhi  1914. 

BRADLEY  COUNTY. 

Population,  

Children,  6 to  14  years  of  age,  

Teachers’ salaries  in  pnplic  schools,  1912-13 ; 

Teachers’  salaries  per  child*  6 to  14  in  county - $ ’ 

Percentage  illiterate,  3 

The  entire  population  is  rural.  The  average  attendance,  according  to  the  census 
of  1910,  is  1,670  white  pupils  and  568  colored  pupils. 

these  statistics  indicate  the  need  for  additional  school  facilities.  The  work  of  the 
elementary  schools  should  be  extended  and  strengthened.  Even  in  the  town  of  Warren 
, 8011001  term  » short,  though  a new  and  commodious  building  has  been  erected  It 

is  reasonable  to  expect,  however,  that  Warren  town  will  soon  be  able  to  care  for  the 
mtapr  pupils,  so  that  Whlters  Institute  may  develop  as  a central  training  school 
and  provide  more  advanced  secondary  and  industrial  education  for  the  pupils  of  sur- 
rounding  districts. 

WARREN 

WALTERS  INSTITUTE. 

President : J.  W.  Eichelberger. 

An  elementary  school  with  a f e w>gb-TcboeLpupil§^ The  boarding  department  is 
well  regulated.  The  school  was  founded  in  1906  and  is  owned  aad-eomrolled  by  the 
General  Board  of  the  African  Methodist  Episcopal  Zion  Church.  It  haTafoardof  62 
trustees  acting  in  an  advisory  capacity.  ^ 

Attendance.- Total, 77;  elementary  68,  secondary  9;  boarders,  37.  The  reported 

enrollment  for  the  year  was  130,  , ' 

Teachers.-- Total,  5;  all  colored;  male  3,  female  2.  Two  part-time  teachers 
also  employed, 

. Organuation.— The  elementary  grades  are  well  taught.  ‘ The  secondary  pupils  are 
in  a four-year  high-school  course,  three  of  them  doing  practice  teaching.  Instruction 
in  sewing  w provided  for  girls  and  all  pupils  Have  gardening. 

",  Futanciai,  190-13;- The  accounts  are  carefully  kept.  The  more  important  items 
. forme  year  were: 


are 


i>r 


inoon*.  excluding  noneducational  receipts 

Expenditure,  lem  ncmeducational  receipts . ; 

. Iadebtednem.^ 

Value o( plant .*  * , 400 

* * 6,300 


$1,047 

i»°93 


, °f  * M R Z-  Church.  tuition  and  fees,  *447-  The  non- 

J receipts  were  from  the  boarding  department  ancf  amounted  to  $900. 

* ~t  expenditure:  Supplies  for  boarding  department,  $740;  building,  $700; 


Items  of 
$553- 


Indebtedness:  The  indebtedness  of  $400  represents  for  the  most  part  back  salary 
ctf  1 _ tb  and  stuns  owing  for  running  expenses. 


• ^ 


y iv* 


L. 


m—m 


J 
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Plant:1  Estimated  value,  $6,200.  The  plant  consists  of  5}$  acres  of  land,  one 
frame  building,  and  about  $200  in  movable  equipment.  The  grounds  and  buildings  are 
dean  and  the  dormitory  rooms  well  kept. 

Recommendations,  i That  the  school  continue  its  lower  grades  only  so  long  as  the 
public  school  is  pvercrowded. 

2.  That  in  order  to  develop  as  a Xeacher-training  school  the  industrial  work  and 
gardening  be  strengthened.* 

Date  of  visit:  March,  1914.  Facts  verified,  1916. 

CHICOT  COUNTY. 


Population,  1910 

Children  6 to  14  years  of  age,  1910 

Teachers' salaries  in  public  schools,  ^12-13. 
Teachers  ’.salaries  per  child  6 to  14  in  county 
Percentage  illiterate,  1910 


White. 

Necro. 

4,  288 

17,68* 

560 

3,8*9 

$23,  006 

$11,  *71 

<39*  30 

fc.  94 

5*8 

34 

The  entire  population  is  rural.  The  attendance,  according  to  the  census  ofi9io, 
was  376  white  pupils  and  2,095  colored  pupils.  Effort  is  being  made  to  furnish  addi- 
tional school  facilities  in  Chicot  County  by  developing  a central  training  institution  at 
Dennott.  A Jeanes  Fund  supervising  industrial  teacher  travels  in  the  county  and 
helps  the  teachersMLpral  schools  to  introduce  industrial  work  and  extend  the  influence 
of  the  school  into^the  community.  Since  there  is  little  probability  that  the  Baptist 
school  will  move  to  another  section  of  the  county,  effort  should  be  made  to  coordinate 
its  work  with  the  county  training  school,  so  that  duplication  may  be  avoided.  This 
school  is  one  of  the  larger  local  Baptist  schools  of  the  State.  If  it  were  reorganized,  its 
boarding  department  would  enable  it  to  serve  several  surrounding  counties  as  well  as 
Chicot.  Dupree  Academy,  located  in  Dennott,  is  an  excellent  private  school  with  one 
teacher.  This  school  is  described  in  the  summary  of  small  private  schools  for  Arkansas. 


DERMOTT. 


^frlCOT  COUNTy  TRAINING  SCHOOL. 

* 

Principal:  jf.H^Vickers. 

A public  school  of  elementary  grade  selected  as  a central  institution  to  provide 
more  advanced  training  for  the  colored  pupils' 6f  the  county. 

Attendance. — Total,  245;  all  elementary. 

Teachers. — Total,  4;  all  colored;  male  i,  female  3. 

Organudion.  —The  work  covers  the  usual  eight  elementary  grades.  In  order  to 
provide  some  training  for  thosartvho  go  out  to  teach  in  rural  schools  a course  in  methods 
is  given  in  the  eighth  grade.  The  industrial  training  consists  of  cooking,  sewing,  chair 
caning,  and  shuck  work.  The  school  term  is  six  months. 

Financial,  1914-15—  The  income  amounted  to  $1,804,  of  which  $1,304  was  from 
State  funds  and  $500  front  the  Slater  Fund.  Of  the  income,  $1,300  was  expended  for 
salaries  and  $504  for  other  expenses. 

Plant,— Estimated  value,  $5,000.  Of  this,  $500  is  in  land,  $4,000  in  the  building, 
and  $500  in  equipment.  . _ 


> Th.  •choonwat  in*  tatiwrad  by  Ora  lo  ud  MW  building  vmto«d  at  |M°°  h.r.  dm*  bna  tractad. 
ftocarndaaiadtfatadaM  of  about  *3.000  la  r«batld&i. 

,fl“ * 0 1 BtdMry  chapter,  p,  at. 
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NEGRO  EDUCATION.  * ' 


— i.  That  facilities  be  provided  for -gardening  and  manual  train- 
ing 1 for  boys. 

2.  That,  in  order  to  make  the  teacher  training  of  more  value,  secondary  work  and 
practice  teaching  be  introduced. 

SOUTH  EAST  BAPTIST  ACADEMY. 


Principal:  J.  R.  Burdett. 

A poorly  managed  elementary  school  with  a few  pupils  in  secondary  subjects.  It 
wa9  founded  by  the  local  Baptist  association  and  is  owned  by  a board  of  trustees  elected 
by  the  association. 

Attendance. — Total,  105;  elementary  97,  secondary  8;  boarders,  35.  The  reported 
annual  enrollment  was  157. 

Teachers  and  workers. — Total,  6;  all  colored;  male  2,  female  4. 

Organization* — Twelve  grades  were  claimed,  but  the  majority  of  the  pupils  were 
below  the  fourth  'grade.  No  industrial  work  is  done  and  the  land  is  not  used  for  educa- 
tional purposes. 

Ftnattcto/,  19x3*14. — As  far  as  could  be  determined,  the  income  amounted  to 
$2,136,  of  which  $1447  was  from  board  and  tuition  and  $689  from  the  Baptist  Associa- 
tion. Of  the  income,  $1,664  was  expended  for  salaries  and  $472  for  the  boarding  depart- 
ment and  general  expenses.  < 

Plant, — Estimated  value,  $7,000.  The  plant  consists  of  40  acres  of  land,  two  large 
frame  buildings,  mid  school  furniture.  The  buildings  were  dirty  and  the  lighting  and 
ventilation  poor.  The  dormitory  rooms  were  crowded. 

Fecotntttefttfationj'. — 1.  That  the  trustees  endeavor  to  reorganize  this  school  so  that 
it  may  supplement  rather  than  duplicate  the  public-school  work. 

2.  That  provision  be  made  for  teacher  training,  gardening,  and  simple  industrial 
work.1 


3.  That  the  boarding  department  be  enlarged  and  used  for  the  home  training  of 
the  pupils. 

t>ate  of  visit : March,  19:4. 

CLARK  COUNTY. 


WWtt  Nrgrov 

Population,  1910 : .6,3.9  7.367 

Children  6 to  14  yean  of  age,  1910 3, 630  1, 855 

Teacher*’  salaries  in  public  schools,  1912-13 %4it  421  $7, 475 

Teasers’ salaries  per  child  6 to  14  in  county $11.41  $4-03 

Percentage  illiterate  r * t x 


The  rural  population  Is  88.4  per  cent  of  the  total.  The  average  attendance,  accord- 
ing to  the  census  of  1910,  was  2,607  white  pupils  antf  985  colored  pupils. 

These  statistics  indicate  a need  for  additional  school  facilities.  The  work  of  the 
elementary  schools  should  be  extended  and  strengthened.  The  Presbyterian  Board  should 
Ohke  special  effort  to  reorganize  the  Arkadelphia  Academy,  so  that  It  will  furnish 
aeroiUuY.  industrial,  and  teacher  training  facilities  to  supplement  the  training  In  the 
county  schools.  With  its  lindted  equipment  and  support,  the  Baptist  school  would  be 
of  more  value  if  it  rtere  moved  to  some  section  of  the  State  where  It  is  more  needed 
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or  combined  with  one  of  the  larger  Baptist  schools.  This  school  is  described  in  the 
summary  of  small  Baptist  schools  for  Arkansas. 

A Jeanes  Fund  supervising  industrial  teacher  travels  in  the  county  and  aids  the 
teachers  in  the  rural  schools  to  introduce  industrial  work  and  extend  the  influence  of 
the  school  into  the  community. 


ARKADELPHIA, 

PRESBYTERIAN  ACADEMY. 


Principal:  W.  D.  Feaster. 

An  elementary  school  with  a few  secondary  pupils.  The  management  is  not  effec- 
tive. A few  pupils  board  at  the  school. 

, The  school  was  founded  about  i 894  and  is  owned  and  controlled  by  the  Presbyterian 
Board  of  Missions  for  Freedmen. 


A itmdanci  — Total,  200;  elementary  195,  secondary  5.  The  reported  enrollment 
for  the  year  was  377. 

Teachers. — Total,  6;  aH  colored;  male  2,  female  4.  ' , 

Organization. — The  1 1 grades  are  taught  by  four  teachers  with  occasional  assist- 
ance from  the  principal  and  his  wife.  The  large  majority  of  the  pupils  are  in,  the 
primary'  classes.  ^ 

The  industrial  training  is  limited  to  a little  sewing  and  cooking.  A few  boys  work 
on  the  farm  and  grounds  to  help  pay  their  expenses.  Concrete  work  is  done  in  a small 
shop  and  two  or  three  pupils  are  permitted  to  help. 

Financial , 2912-2  ?. — No  systematic  books  are  kept.  As  far  as  could  be  determined 


the  more  important  items  were: 

Income,  excluding  noneducational  receipts $1  ( 415 

Expenditures,  less  noneducational  receipts i(  joo 

Value  of  plant 8,300 


^epdees  of  incomi. — Presbyterian  board,  $1,225;  tuition,  $200.  The  honeduca- 
tionain^cerots  amounted  to  $1,400.  Of  this  $1,290  was  from  the  boarding  department 
and  $2(S5Trom  the  farm. 


Items  of  expenditure. — Salaries,  $1,225;  other  expenses,  $1,375. 

Plant. — Land : Estimated  value,  $3,800.  The  school  owns  38  acres  of  land,  of  which 
only  a small  portion  is  cultivated.  Little  or  no  effort  has  been  made  to  beautify  the 
grounds. 

Buildings:  Estimated  value,  $3,500.  There  is  a large  two-story  frame  structure, 
used  for  classrooms  and  dormitories,  besides  a small  shop  and  a bam. 

Movable  equipment:  Estimated  value,  $1,000.  The  equipment  consists  chiefly  of 
crude  furniture  for  classrooms  and  dormitories. 


- Recommendation. — That  the  work  be  reorganized  and  the  administration 

strengthened. 

Dates  of  visits:  March,  1914;  March,  1915. 


GARLAND  COUNTY. 


WUte.  N«cr*. 


Population,,  1910 aa,  457  4, 66$ 

Children,  6 to  14  yean  of  age,  1910 3. 934  66* 

Teachers'  salaries  in  public  schools,  1913-13 $53, 026  $5,  505 

Teachers'  salaries  per  child  6 to  14  in  county $13.  at  $&.  3s 

Percentage  illiterate,  19x0 < . . 5. 6 15, 7 
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. ftie  rural  population  is  47  1 per  cent  of  the  total.  The  average  attendance,  accord- 
mg  to  the  census  of  1910,  is  2,679  white  pupils  and  538  colored  pupils. 

These  statistics  indicate  fairly  good  public  school  facilities.  The  effort  'to  develop 
a private  school  in  Hot  Springs  is  hardly  worth  while,  especially  since  the  public  school 
of  the  town  is  doing  secondary  work.  ' 

HOT  SPRINGS. 

• LANGSTON  HIGH  SCHOOL. 

Principal:  F.  C.  Long. 

, ,.A,pU|3!!C  Sctho°1  offe,ring  four  ye*™  of  Secondary  work.  Owing  to  the  destruction 
of  the  building  by  fire,  the  school  has  been  taught  in  rented  quarters  and  the  industrial 

3dkg  * ***”  disCOntinued  The  “ight  elementary  grades  are  taught  in  the  same 

Attendance.— Secondary,  39;  male  1 8,  female  21.  The  elementary  enrollment  for 
the  year  was  405. 

Teachers. — Secondary , 4;  male'i,  female  3. 

Organization— Secondary:  The  secondary  work  includes  English,  geometry,  algebra, 

history,  physics,  biology,  avics,  and  half-year  courses  in  classroom  agriculture,  physi- 

oogy,  an  physical  geography.  It  is  planned  to  provide  industrial  training  when  the 
new  building  is  completed. 

Plant.— A new  building  was  being  erected  to  replace  the  ere  burned  in  iqii 
Date  of  visit:  Mfrrcb,  1914. 

HEMPSTEAD  COUNTY. 

'Population,  1910 - 

Children  6 to  14  yearsof  age,  1910 

Teachers’ salaries  in  public  schools,  1912-13 $ *'  v 0 

Teachers'  salaries  per  child  6 to  14  in  county 

Percentage  illiterate,  1910.  ‘ 5' 

2. 6 r 

. The  rural  population  is  87.1  per  cent  of  the  total,  ^he  average  attendance,  accord- 
mg  to  the  census  of  1910,  is  2,215  white  pupils  and  2,169  colored  pupils. 

<51  * In_the,eff<"t  to  improve  the  public  schools,  the  county,  in  cooperation  with  the 
Slater  Fund  and  the  General  Education  Board,  is  developing  the  central  training  school 

.u  Fuqd  SUpen/ising  industrial  teacher  travels  among  the  rural  scliools 

and  aids  the  teachers  in  introducing  industrial  work  and  extending  the  influence  of  the 
school  into  the  community. 

, - HOPE. 

HEMPSTEAD  COUNTY  TRAINING  SCHOOL. 

Principal:  H.  C.  Yerger. 

public  school  of  elementary  grade  with  a few  secondary' pupils.  It  has  been 
t^rcomityCCI,tml  ,DStltUti°n  t0  Provide  m.ore  advanced  training  for  the  colored  pupils 

Attendance- Total,  300;  elementary  258,  secondary  42;  boarders,  20. 


White, 

Negro. 

14, 184 

14,  100 

3»  155 

3.9*4 

$39,  650 

$16,675 

$i*-  57 

$4-  26 

2.6 

26.  4 
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Teachers . Total,  8;  all  colored;  male  3,  female  5;  academic  5,  industrial  3, 
Two  of  the  industrial  teachers  receive  such  small  salaries  that  they  are  obliged  to  earn 
money  by  using  the  shop  equipmenUfor  outside  repair  work. 

Organization.  Elementary : The  elementary  woj-k  is  done  in  the  first  seven  grades. 

Secondary:  The  eighth  and  ninth  grades  have  secondary  work,  together  with  some 
elementary  subjects.  The  teacher  training  in  these  grades  consists  of  rudimentary 
work  in  psychology,  child  study,  methods,  and  practice  teaching. 

Industrial.  Cooking  and  sewing  are  provided  for  girls,  and  shoemaking,  painting, 
woodwork,  and  blacksmi thing  for  boys  The  work  is  well  planned  and  practical. 

bxnancuil,  1914-15.  The  income  amounted  to  $2,662,  of  which  $1,512  was  from 
the  State,  $650  from  district  taxes ton  colored  property,  and  $500  from  the  Slater  Fund. 
Of  the  income,  $2,183  was  expended  for  salaries  and  $479  for  other  purposes. 

Plant.  Estimated  value,  $9,000.  Of  this,  $500  is  in  land,  $7,000  in  the  building, 
and  $1 ,500  in  equipment. 

Rtrommcndatiwu. — 1.  That  the  boarding  department  be  extended  so  that  more 
pupils  from  the  sumumding  rural  districts  may  attend.  V 

\ 2.  That  the  theory  and  practice  of  gardening  be  made  part  of  the  regplar  course.1 


JEFFERSON  COUNTY. 

Population,  1910 

Children  6 to  14  years  of  age,  1910 

Teachers’ salaries  in  public  schools,  1912-1^ 

Teachers’  salaries  per  child  6 to  14  in  county  . . 

Percentage  illiterate,  1910 


White. 

Negro. 

15.038 

37.692 

2,  50a 

8,  063 

M,  939 

*37.  526 

$18.  76 

$4-  65 

22. 0 

25*9 

The  rural  population  is  71.4  per  cent  of  the  total.  The  average  attendance,  accord- 
ing to  the  census  of  1910,  is  1,947  white  pupils  and  5,168  colored  pupils. 


PINE  BLUFF. 


It  is  apparent  from  the  figures  that  the  colored  schools  of  the  county  enroll  only 
about  two-thirds  of  the  children  of  school  age.  In  the  town  of  Pine  Bluff,  however, 
conditions  are  better.  In  addition  to  fairly  good  elementary  facilities,  a four-year 
high  school  course  is  provided.  At  present  the  State  Agricultural  and  Mechanical 
College  is  little  more  than  a supplement  to  the  city  public  school  system.  Special 
effort  should  be  made  to  move  the  schopl  to  a rural  section  and  develop  a boarding 
department,  so  that  it  may  fulfill  the  purposes  for  which  it  was  designed.  The^hief 
justification  for  the  Catholic  and  Presbvjterian  schools  is  their  denominational  affil- 
iation. These  t\*o  schools  are  described  in  the  summaries  of  small  Catholic  and  small 
Presbyterian  schools  for  Arkansas. 

A Jeanes  Fund  supervising  industrial  teacher  travels  in  the  county  encouraging  the 
teachers  in  rural  schools  to  introduce  industrial  yvork  and  extending  the  influence  of  the 
school  into  the  couhritmity. 


1 See  reouaunendatKKU  In  summary  ebipter,  p.  e>. 
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MERRILL  HIGH  SCHOOL 

' Principal : William  Townsend. 

A city  high  school  doing  three  years  of  secondary  work  with  no  facilities  for  indus- 
trial training.  Eight  elementary  grades  are  taught  in  the  same  building 

Attendant* *.— Secondary , 25;  male  5,  female  20.  The  elementary  enrollment  was 

384- 

Teachers . Secondary , 3;  all  colored;  male  2,  female  1.  There  were  7 teachers 
. for  the  elementary  grades.  . 

Organization.  Secondary : Though  only  the  first  seven  grades  are  called  elementary, 
the  first  year  of  the  high  school  is  also  doing  elementary  work.  The  third  year  high 
school  enrolled  no  pupils  at  the  time  of  visit.  The  work  of  the  other  two  classes  covered 
2 years  each  of  (English  and  music,  and  1 year  each  of  Latin,  ancient  history,  algebra, 
geometry,  civics,  “ mental  science  and  moral  science.’-  There  is  no  industrial  training! 

Plant.  Estimated  value,  $18,000.  The  plant  consists  of  a city  block  and  a new 
well-equipped  brick  building. 

Date  of  visit:  March,  1914. 

BRANCH  NORMAL  COLLEGE. 

Superintendent:  J.  G.  Ish,  jr.‘ 

A school  of  elementary  and  secondary  grade  with  good  industrial  equipment 
Administrative  difficulties,  combined  with  lack  of  dormitories,  have  made  it  -almost 
impossible  to  fulfill  the  aims  of  agricultural  and  mechanical  training  for  the  State 

The  school  was  founded  in  1872  by  the  State  of  Arkansas  and  has  a nominal  con- 
nection with  the  University  of  Arkansas,  being  controlled  by  the  same  board  of  trus- 
tees. The  school  receives  the  Federal  appropriations  for  agricultural  and  mechanical 
education. 

Attendance.  Total,  170;  elementary  130,  secondary  40.  Of  the  pupils  reporting  sex, 
5°  were  male  and  73  female.  Of  those  reporting  home  address,  44  were  from  Pine 
luff  and  78  from  other  places  in  the  State;  40  were  from  cities  and  72  from  farm  homes. 
A small  boarding  department  has  been  added  since  the  date  of  visit. 

- Teachers  and  workers.- Total,  12;  all  colored;  male  7,  female  5;  academic  o 
industrial  3. 

Organization.  Elementary : The  elementary  work  covers  the  upper  four  grades. 

Secondary:  The  secondary  work  is  done  in  the  four1  year  “normal”  course^  This 
course  includes  the  usual  secondary  subjects  without  foreign  languages,  two  years  of 
-classroom  agriculture,  and  some  teacher  training  in  the  senior  year.  The  State  of 
Arkansas  grants  a teacher’s  certificate  to  those  who  complet  e the  course. 

Industrial:  The  shop  is  well  equipped  to  give  manual  training  in  wood  and  iron. 
One  woman  teacher  gives  instruction  in  sewing. 

Agriculture:  The  teacher  of  agriculture  gives  almost  all  of  his  time  to  classroom 
work.  A small  part  of  the  campus  is  used  for  teaching  gardening.  The  school  has 
recently  rented  a farm,  but  it  19  too  far  away  to  be  used  for  instructional  purposes. 
Sixteep  special  pupils  in  agriculture  are  reported.  < 

Ftnandal , iprj-i*.— Financial  management  is  vested  in  the  superintendent,  who 

* aM  accounts.*  The  management  has  been  such  that  funds  appropriated  by  the 

1 Elected  thx*  <Ut*  of  rbtt. 

* Btnc*  <Utt  of  vWt  the  mxutant  of  Khool  lum  hu  boo.  truufarel  to  th.  But.  nptriotoodnt  of 
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State  and  Federal  Government  could  not  be  expended  within  the  limitations  of  the 
law  and  a surplus  amounting  to  over  $27\oo^j^s  accumulated.  The  more  important 
financial  items  were : - 


Income,  sot  including  receipts  from  garden 

Expenditures,  less  receipts  from  garden 

Value  of  property 


$24,003 

18, 350 
X4i>  456 


Sources  of  income:  Federal  Government,  $13,636;  Stat.  government,  $10,000; 
entrance  fees,  $335.  The  receipts  from  the  truck  garden  amounted  to  $32. 

Items  of  expenditure:  Salaries,  $16,776;  wages  of  janitor  and  engineer,  $495; 
fuel,  light,  and  water,  $271;  repairs,  $190;  equipment,  $162;  student  labor,  $53;  other 
expenses,  $401. 

School  property:  The  property  consists  of  $111,500  in  the  plant  and  $29,956  in 
cash  funds  on  hand. 

Plant — Land:  Estimated  value,  $60,000.  The  school  site  comprises  20  acres  of 
city  land,  which  is  used  for  campus  and  buck  garden.  A farm  of  50  acres  is  rented  /or 
use  by  the  school. 

Buildings:  Estimated  value,  $28,000.  There  are  three  brick  structures — the  two- 
story  school  building,  containing  classrooms  and  chapel,  a dormitory  building  which  is 
not  infuse,  and  a one-story  mechanical  building  which  contains  shops.  ‘ 

Movable  equipment : Estimated  value,  $23,500.  Scientific  apparatus,  shop  equip- 
ment, and  furniture,  $2o;ooo;  books  and  library  equipment,  $3,500. 

Recommendations —j . That  the  plant  be  sold  and  the  s:hool  moved  to  a site  in  the 
open  country.  * # 

2.  That  the  new  school  plant  have  sufficien4  land  and  equipment  to  fulfill  the 
agricultural  and  mechanical  requirements  of  the  Federal  land-grant  act. 

3.  That  the  financial  management  be  vested  in  a treasurer  and  business  manager 
who  shall  be  an  officer  of  the  school. 

4.  That  a simple  accounting  system  be  installed  and  the  books  audited  annually 
by  an  accredited  accountant. 

Date  of  visit:  March  18,  1914. 


' LEE  COUNTY. 

White.  Negro. 

Population,  1910 j 5,  229  19, 003 

Children  6 to  14  years  of  age,  1910 ...  1, 017  4,  172 

Teachers’  salaries  in  public  schools,  1912-13 $19,  71J  |i6,  533 

Teachers*  salaries  per  child  6 to  14  in  county $*9-38  ' $3- 96 

Percentage  illiterate,  1910 4.  5 17.1 


The  rural  population  is  80.2  per  cent  of  the  total.  The  average  attendance,  accord- 
ing to  the  census  of  1910,  is  813  white  pupils  and  3,240  colored  pupils. 

The  public  schools  of  the  county  enroll  a large  percentage  of  the  pupils  6 to  14  years 
of  age,  according  to  the  figures  given.  There  is  need,  however,  for  increased  secondary 
and  industrial  facilities.  To  meet  this  need,  the  county,  in  cooperation  with  the  Slater 
Fund  and  General  Education  Board,  is  developing  a central  training  institution  at 


MARIANNA. 

LEE  COUNTY  TRAINING  SCHOOL 

Principal:  D.  W.  Hughes.  ’ 

A public  school  of  elementary  grade  selected  as  a central  institution  to  supplement 
the  work  of  the  colored  public  .schools  of  the  county.  * 

A ttendance. — Total,  350 » Rll  elementary;  boarders,  10. 

Teachers. — Total,  6;  all  colored;  male  2,  female  4. 

Organization.  The  work  covers  the  regular  eight  elementary  grades.  In  order  that 
the  pupils  who  go  out  to  teach  in  rural  schools  may  have  some  training,  a course  in 
methods  is  given  in  the  eighth  grade.  The  industrial  work  consists  of  sewing  and  cook- 
ing for  girls  above  the  sixth  grade  and  for  older  girls  in  the  lower  grades.  Gardening  is 
taught  to  pupils  of  both  sexes. 

Financial , 1914-15.—' The  income  amounted  to  $3,740,  of  which  $2,468  was  from 
State  funds,  $572  from  district  tax  on  property  of  colored  people,  $500  from  the  Slater 
Fund,  and  $200  from  the  county.  Of  the  income  $2,700  was  expended  for  salaries  and 
$1,040  for  other  purposes. 

Plant.— Estimated  value.  $10,000.  Of  this,  $2,000  is  in  land,  $7,000  in  the 
building,  and  $1,000  in  equipment. 

Rccofnrnendation.  That  the  work  be  encouraged  and,  as  the  need  appears,  increased 
facilities  be  provided  for  the  boarding  department,  secondary  work,  and  teacher  training. 


MONROE  COUNTY. 


Wiike, 

381 


Population,  . 8i 

Children  6 to  14  years  of  age,  1910 1438 

Teachers' salaries  in  public  schools,  1912-13 $24  -89 

Teachers' salaries  per  child  6 to  14  Acuunt-y $it  :o 

Percentage  illiterate,  1910 W 


Negro. 

12,  526 
2, 900 
$12,  i5i 
$4. 19 
27-  7 


The  entire  population  is  rural.  The  average  attendance,  according  to  the  census 
of  191*.  is  1,071  white  pupils  and  1,627  colored  pupils. 

, - These  figures  indicate  the  need  for  additional  school  facilities.  A J**anes  Fund 
supervising  industrial  teacher  travels  through  the  county  and  aids  the  teachers  in  rural 
schools  to  introduce  industrial  work  and  extend  the  influence  of  their  schools  into  the 
community.  The  Consolidated  White  River  Academy  serves  as  a good  central  insti- 
tution where  pupils  may  board  and  supplement  the  training  received  i*JJwTrural  schools. 
The  Presbyterian  parochial  school,  which  is  duplicating  the  work  of  tfe  public  'school,  is 
of  slight  educational  value  to  the  community.  This  school  is  described  in  the  summary 
of  small  Presbyterian  schools  for  the  State. 


BRINKLEY.  • 

CONSOLIDATED  WHITE  RIVER  ACADEMY. 

Principal:  J.  F.  Clarke. 

A school  of  elementary  and  secondary  grade.  It  was  founded  in  1893  by  the 
principal  and  is  owned  by  an  incorporated  board  of  trustees  aud  supported  by  two  Bap- 
tist associations.  * 


ARKANSAS. 
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Attendance.  Total,  87;, elementary  65,  secondary  22;  boarders,  50. 

Teachers. — Total,  4;  all  colored;  male  j,  female  3. 

Organization. — No  pupil?  are  admitted  below  the  fourth  grade.  A four-year  secon- 
dary course  is  maintained.  Good  work  is  done  in  sewing  and  the  boarding  department 
and  dormitories  are  used  fpr  home  training. 

Financial , 1913-14.  As  far  as  could  be  determined  the  more  important  items 
were ; 


Income,  excluding  noneducational  receipts 
Expenditures,  less  noneducational  receipts , 

Indebtedness 

Value  of  plant 


fc.390 

3-39° 

S.000 

20,  OOO 


Sources  of  income:  Baptist  associations,  $2,015;  tuition  and  fees,  $300;  donations, 
$75.  The  noneducational  receipts  were  from  the  boarding  department  and  amounted 
to  $1,500. 

Items  of  expenditure:  Salaries,  $1,200;  boarding  department  and  other  supplies, 

$2,690. 


Indebtedness.  The  indebtedness  of  $$tooo  was  in  the  form  of  mortgage  and  repre- 
sented balance  due  on  the  building. 

Plant—  Land:  Estimated  value,  $1,200.  The  land  consists  of  about  12  acres  on 
the  edge  of  town.  A part  of  the  land  is  used  for  teaching  agriculture. 

Buildings:  Estimated  value,  $17,000.  The  main  building  is  a neat,  two-story 
brick  structure.  A two-story  frame  building  is  used  for  boys’  dormitory.  The  grounds 
and  buildings  are  well  kept. 

Movable  equipment:  Estimated  value,  $1,800.  The  equipment  consists  chiefly 
of  classroom  and  dormitory  furniture.  There  is  little  agricultural  equipment. 

Recommendation. — That  the  school  be  developed  as  a teacher  training  school  by 
the  addition  of  practice  teaching,  gardening,  and  simple  manual  training.1  v f 

Date  of  visit:  March,  1 
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UACHITA  COUNTY. 


Population,  1910 . 


White. 
9»44i 


Children  6 to  14  years  of  age,  1910 1,948 

Teachers'  salaries  in  public  schools,  1912-13  . ^ 

Teachers'  salaries  per  child  6 to  14  in  county  j*. $15. 68 

Percentage  illiterate,  1910* . ,6 


Negro. 

l3>  333 

*f3. 5*7 
<4-  13 

21.4 


The  rural  population  is  81.7  per  cent  of  the  total.  The  average  attendance,  accord- 
ing to  the  census  of  1910,  is  1,391  white  pupils  and  1,807  colored  pupils. 

Efforts  have  been  made  to  supplement  the  limited  school  facilities  of  the  county 
schools  by  developing  a small  boarding  departimpt  at  the  Camden  town  high  school, 
so  that  rural  pupils  may  be  accomodated.  This  central  institution  is  being  aided  by 
the  county,  the  Slater  Fund,  and  the  General  Education  Board.  The  two  private  schools 
in  Camden  are  of  minor  importance.  They  are  described  in  the  summaries  of  Baptist 
and  Presbyterian  schools  for  Arkansas. 


1 Sn  recommendatioo#  In  summary  (htptcr,  p.  •*, 

46927*— ‘Bull.  39 — 17 0 
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NEGRO  EDUCATION. 


CAMDEN. 

OUACHITA  COUNTY  TRAINING  SCHOOL. 

Principal:  P.  H.  Foster. 

A public  school  of  elementary  and  secondaiy  grade  selected  as  a central  institution 
to  provide  more  advanced  training  for  the  colored  pupils  of  the  county. 

Attendance. — Total,  347;  elementary  322,  secondary  25;  boarders,  9. 

Teachers. — Total,  7;  all  colored;  male  2,  female  5. 

Organization. — The  elementary  work  is  done  in  the  regular  seven  grades.  Besides  the 
usual  secondary  subjects,  the  eighth  and  ninth  grades  have  some  work  in  psychology) 
methods,  and  practice  teaching.  The  industrial  training  includes  cooking,  sewing,  mat 
work,  and  basketry  for  girls;  carpentry,  repair  work,  and  gardening  for  boys.  The 
gardening  is  exceptionally  well  conducted. 

Financial , 1913-14. — The  income  amounted  to  $2,751,  of 'which  $1,779  was  from 
the  State,  $500  from  the  Slater  Fund,  and  $472  from  district  tax  on  property  owned  by 
colored  people.  Of* the  income,  $2,340  was  expended  for  salaries  and  $411  for  other 
purposes. 

Plant. — Estimated  value,  $3,500.  Of  this,  $i,8qq  is  in  land,  $1,200  in  the  build- 
ing, and  $500  in  equipment,  A piece  of  ground  containing  2 acres  is  divided  into  small 
plats  for  gardening. 

Recommendation. — That  the  wotjc  be  encouraged  and,  as  the  need  appears,  addi- 
tional facilities  be  provided  for  the  boarding  department  and  secondary  work. 

PHILLIPS  COUNTY. 

WhJtf^  * Nefro. 

Population,  19*0 26,354 

Children  6 to  14  years  of  age,  19 10 1,142  5,311 

Teachers’ salaries  in  public  schools,  191^-13 $41,318  $16,163 

Teachers’ salaries  per  child  6 to  14  in  county ’r.  . $36.18  $3.  04 

Percentage  illiterate,  1910 1.  5 23.  4 

The  rural  population^  73.8  per  cent  of  the  total.  The  average  attendancc^*£cord- 
ing  to  the  census  of  191-0,  is  860  white  pupils  and  3,700  colored  pupils. 

These  statistics  indicate  the  need  for  more  elementary  schools  and  stronger  work. 
In  the  city  of  Helena  the  schools  are  crowded,  but  fairly  good  facilities  aj-e  furnished  by 
the  city  high  school.  The  Southland  College  at  Southland  is  a well-managed  institu- 
tion, at  which  pupils  of  the  surrounding  counties  may  board  and  supplement  the  training 
received  in  the  rural  schools.  The  county  should  relieve  this  school  of  the  burden  of 
the  large  elementary  grades  now  enrolled. 

HELENA. 

COLORED  HIGH  SCHOOL.  ' 

Principal:  J,  H.  Blount. 

A city  high  schoql  offering  three  years  of  secondary  work.1  Th i eight  elementary 
grades  are  taught  in  the  sathe  building.  _ 

Attendance. — Secondary,  29,  The  elementary  enrollment  yas  786. 


ERjt 


Teachers.  Secondary , 3 ; all  colored;  male  2,  female  1.  There  were  9 elementary 
teachers. 

Organization.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  English  and  mathematics.  Latin  is  also 
taught.  No  industrial  training  is  offered.  The  classroom  work  is  well  done. 

Plant  — Estimated  value,  $7,000.  The  plant  consists  of  a city  lot,  & frame  build- 
ing, and  fairly  good  equipment. 


SOUTHLAND. 

SOUTHLAND  COLLEGE. 

President:  H.  C.  Wolford.1 

A. well-managed  school  of  elementary  and  secondary  grade  with  a large  boarding 
department.  It  is  located  in  a rural  district  with  a large  Negro  population. 

The  institution  was  founded  in  1864  at  Helena,  Ark.,  to  care  for  colored  orphan 
children.  In  1866  it  was  moved  into  the  country  and  in  1872  it  was  organized  as 
Southland  College.  It  is  owned  and  supported  by  the  Indiana  Yearly  Meeting  of  the 
Religious  Society  of  Friends,  Incorporated. 

Attendance.—  Total,  352  ;ielementary  324,  secondary  28,  boarders  200.  Of  the  pupils 
above  the  seventh  grade  26  were  male  and  30  female.  The  reported  enrollment  for  the 
year  was  408. 

Teachers  and  workers.  Total,  16;  white  6r  colored  10;  males,  female  11 ; academic 8 , 
boys’ industries  1,  girls' industries  2,  music  if  commercial  1,  librarian  1,  matrons  2. 

Organization.  Elementary:  The  elementary  work  is  done  in  the  eight  grades  and 
in  the  first  year  of  the  "normal”  course. 

Secondary:  Secondary  subjects  are  taught  in  the  second  year  of  the  "normal” 
course  and  in  the  three  years  of  the  "college”  course.  The  work  for  the  four  years 
includes:  English,  3 years;  Latin,  3;  mathematics,  4 ; history,  2;  chemistry  1;  Bible,  2; 
psychology,  1;  business,  1;  music,  3;  and  elocution,  \'/2. 

Industrial:  Fairly  good  instruction  in  cooking  and  sewing  is  ^ovided  for  girls'and^J 
manual  training  for  boys.  These  subjects  are  required  in  the  seventh  grade  and  the 
two  "normal”  classes. 

Agriculture:  Class  instruction  in  agriculture  is  given  in  the  eighth  grade  and  a few 
boys  assist  on  the  farm,  but  there  is  insufficient  educational  emphasis  on  the  work. 

financial,  1912-ij.  The  accounts  are  carefully  kept,  but  separate  departmental 
figuies  can  not  be  obtained  without  difficulty.  The  business  management  is  economical. 
The  more  important  financial  items  for  the  year  were : 


income,  excluding  noneducational  receipts ' 

Expenditures,  less  noneducational  receipts ^ C1g 

Value  of  property 

F 79.400 

Sources  of  income:  Endowment  funds,  $3,012;  tuition- and  fees,  $563;  general 
donations,  $540.  The  noneducational  receipts  amounted  to  $6,200,  of  which  $5,000  was 
from  the  boarding  department,  $750  from  the  farm,  and  $450  from  sale  of  books. 

. Items  of  expenditure:  Salaries,  $3,680;  supplies  for  boarding  department,  $3,017; 
agricultural  supplies,  $1,099;  books,  $712;  outside  labor,  $571;  ^ight  and  heat,  $44 7\ 
repairs,  $382 ; interest  and  taxes,  $170;  other  expenses,  $140. 


* White. 
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School  property:  The  property  consists  of  (44,400  in  the  school  plant  and  $35,000 
in  endowment. 

Plant . — Land:  Estimated  value,  $7,700.  The  school  own9  167  acres  of  land,  of 
which  about  100  acres  are  cultivated  and  20  acres  used  for  campus.  The  campus  is 
neatly  kept. 

Buildings:  Estimated  value,  $31,700.  There  are  four  large  fre.rae  buildings  and 
several  smaller  structures.  The  main  building  and  the  two  dormitory  buildings  are  three- 
$toiy  structures;  the  principal’s  home  is  a two-story  building.  The  smaller  buildings 
are  used  for  laundry  $md  shops.  All  of  the  buildings  are  supplied  with  steam  heat  and 
water  by  the  school  plant,  * They  are  well  built  and  neatly  kept,  butjfre  not  provided 
with  adequate  fire  protection. 

Movable  equij  lent:  Estimated  value  $5,000,  of  which  $2,200  is  in  furniture, 
$1,200  in  farm  equipment  and  live  3tock,  $1,000  in  library  books,  and  $600  in' shop 
equipment. 

Recommendations . — 1.  That  the  classroom  work  and  industrial  courses  be  cor- 
related. 

2.  That  theory  and  practice  of  gardening  and  manual  training  in  wood  and  iron 
receive  greater  emphasis.1 

3.  That  the  work  be  organized  and  classes  designated  in  accordance  with  progres- 
sive school  standards.  4 

Date  of  visit:  Inarch,  1913. 

PULASKI  COUNTY. 


White.  Negro. 

Population-,  1910 51,  267  35,462 

Children  6 to  14  years  of  age,  1910 7, 174  6, 187 

Teachers’ salaries  in  public  schools,  1912-13 $484,199  $49,234 

Teachers’  salaries  per  child  6 to  14  in  county $67.  49  $7.  96 

, Percentage  illiterate;  1910 2. 8 21. 3 


The  rural -population  is  34.2  per  cent  of  the  total.  The  average  attendance,  accord- 
ing to  the  census  bf  191M,  is  5,895  white  pupils  and  4,780  colored  pupils.  A Jeanes 
Fund  supervising  industrial  teacher  travels  among  the  rural  schools  in  the  county  and 
helps  the  teachers  to  introduce  industrial  work  and  extend  the  influence  of  the  school 
into  the  community.  A two-year  high  4thool  is  maintained  at  Argenta,  a separately 
incorporated  town  just  across  the  river  from  the  business  section  of  Little  Rock.  Shorter 
College  is  the  only  African  Methodist  Episcopal  school  in  the  State  and  effort  should  be 
made  to  move  it  to  some  section  where  secondary  work  is  more  needed. 

ARGENTA  (LITTLE  ROCK). 

SHORTER  COLLEGE. 

President:  William  Bird.’ 

An  institution  of  secondary  grade  with  an  elementary  department  and  some  pupils 
taking  college  and  theological  subjects. 


* See  recoau&cndeUotn  in  •amnury  chapter,  p.  si. 


* Sleeted  since  date  of  virit. 
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The  school  was  founded  in  1886  by  the  Arkansas  Conference  of  the  African  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  and  incorporated  in  1894.  It  is  controlled  by  a board  of  65  trustees 
elected  by  the  Conference. 

A ttendance.  Total,  219;  elementary  128,  secondary  76,  theological  15;  boarders  75 
Of  the  pupils  above  the  eighth  grade,  33  were  male  and  58  female;  14  were  ftom  Little 
Rock,  73  from  other  places  in  Arkansas,  and  4 from  other  States. 

Teachers.  Total,  14;  all  colored;  male  8,  female  6.  The  teachers  are  graduates 
of  Shorter  College  and  schools  of  similar  grade. 

Organization.  Eleirfeq^ry:  The  elementary  work  comprises  eight  grades.  The 
work  is  in  charge  of  three  regular  teachers  and  an  instructor  in  sewing. 

Secondary:  The  secondary  work  is  done  in  the  “normal,”  "college  preparatory,” 
and  “college”  courses.  The  subjects  included  in  the  “nortHfe!”  and  “college  prepara- 
tory” are  practically  the  same.  They  are:  Latin,  3 years;  English,  1 ; mathematics,  4; 
elementary  sciences,  4;  history,  1;  civics,  1;  economics,  y2  \ Bible,  %;  music,  i'/i.  logic, 

and  ethics,  ]/%.  The  pupils  have  not  had  sufficient  prelinlinary  education  to  profit 
by  these  courses.  K 

The  "college”  continues  the  secondary  studies,  as  follows:  Latin,  4 years;  German,  1 ; 
English,  2 ; mathematics,  4.  Slight  attention  is  paid  to  history  and  social  science.  A 
class  of  ministers  taking  some  secondary  subjects  constitutes  the  theological  department. 

Printing  for  boys,  and  sewing  for  girls  are  the  only  industrial  subjects.  This  work 
is  not  required,  and  an  extra  fee  of  50  cents  per  month  is  charged.  , 

Financial,  An  effort  is  made  *0  keep  accounts  of  the  financial  opera- 

tions, but  the  bookkeeping  is  inadequate.  As  Tar  as  can  be  determined,  the  more  impor- 
tant financial  items  for  191 2-13  were  a?  follow^: 


Income,  excluding  nonedu cation al  receipts, 
Expenditure,  less  none dcatio rial  receipts. .. 

Indebtedness 

Value  of  plant 


$8,416 

6,166 

5,000 

633 


Sources  of  income : Donations,  $5,000;  tuition  and  fees,  $2,516;  educational  depart- 
ment of  the  African  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  $900.  The  receipts  from  board  and  ' 
ftwm  rent  amounted  to  $3,822.  In  addition,  $1,000  was  raised  during  the  year  by 
collections  for  improvements.  It  appears  that  part  of  this  money  was  used  for  current 
expenses.  , 


Items  of  expenditure:  Teachers’  salaries,  $4, '960;  material  and  supplies,  $2  <K7- 
labor,  $335;  other  items,  $2,136. 

Indebtedness:  The  indebtedness  of  $5,000  is  said  by  the  president  to  represent 
amount  owed  on  the  operating  expenses  of  the  school  in  1911. 

Plant.'  Lam  Estimated  value,  $16,500:  The  school  site  comprises  a city  block. 

. Buildings:  Estimated  value,  $11,050.  There  are  three  buildings.  A three-story 
brick  structure  is  used  for  chapel,  library,  and  classrooms  on  the5 first  floor  and  girls’  dor- 
mitory on  the  second  and  third  floors.  The  boys’  dormitory  is  a two-story  frame  build- 
ing and  contains  dining  room,  kitchen,  and  classrooms  on  the  first  floor.  The  priutiag 
department  occupies  the  first  floor  of  another  two-story  building,  the  upper  s%y  of 

which  is  used  for  boys’ dormitory.  The  buildings  are  in  need  of  repair  and  «e  IsUi- 
tory  rooms  are  riot  well  cared  for. 
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Movable  equipment:  Estimated  value,  $2,071.  The  movable  equipment 
of  furniture  for  classrooms  and  dormitories,  a little  scientific  apparatus,  and  some  library 
books. 

Recommendatums . — i.  That  a system  of  accounting  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the 
school  be  installed  and  the  books  audited  annually  by  an  accredited  accountant. 

2.  That  the  work  be  simplified  and  the  energies  of  the  school  be  centered  upon  . 
teacher  trailing.1 

3.  That  the  tuition  charge  for  sewing  and  printing  be  removed  and  gardening  and 

industrial  work  made  part  of  the  regular  school  work.  * 

Date  of  visit:  March,  1914.  Facts  verified,  1916. 

LITTLE  ROCK. 

With  some  increase  in  facilities  the  public  schools  of  the  city  of  Little  Rock  would  be  • 
able  to  care  for  the  2,000  children  of  school  age.  Besides  the  elementary  schools  an 
excellent  public  %igh  school  is  provided.  Arkansas  Baptist  College  and  Philander 
Smith  College  should  give  fuller  recognition  to  the  training  of  teachers  and  ministers  for 
rural  communities.  The  Arkansas  Baptist  College  would  serve  this  need  more 
effectively  if  it  were  moved  to  the  outskirts  of  town,  while  Philander  Smith  College 
should  place  xnore  emphasis  on  teacher  training  and  industrial  wdrk.  ] 

GIBBS  HIGH  SCHOOL.  ' 

Principal:  M.  P.  Carry.  . 

- A well-equipped  city  high  school  giving  four  years  of  secondary  work  with  good 
industrial  training.  ; 

Attendance . — Total,  ioo;  male  24,  female  76.  ; 

Teachers. — Total  8;  all  colored;  male  3,  female  5. 

- Organization.  Good  classroom  work  is  done  in  mathematics,  English,  and  history. 
Elementary  science  is  offered,  with  fairly  good  equipment.  A postgraduate  year  of 

teacher  training  is  maintained  for  1 7 pupils. 

Plant.— Estimated  value,  $40,000.  The  plant  consists  of  a large  city  lot,  a two- 
story  brick  building,  small  shop,  and  good  equipment. 

, Date  of  visit:  March,  1914.  Facta  verified,  1916. 

ARKANSAS  BAPTIST  COLLEGE. 

President:  J.  A.  Booker. 

A school  elementary  and  secondary  grade  with  a few  pupils  in  college  subjects. 
Industrial  training  is  attempted,  but  the  equipment  is  inadequate.  The  management 
hasten  seriously  handicapped  by  lack  of  funds.  '/ 

; The  school  was  incorporated  in  1885  by  the  Negro  Baptist  State  Convention  of 
Arkansas  and  is  controlled  by  a board  of  15  colored  trustees.  The  school  is  aideij  by 
the  American  Baptist  Home  Mission  Society.  i 
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Attendance. — Total,  313;  elementary  181,  secondary  132.  Thirteen  of  the  secondary 
pupils  reported  college  subjects.  Of  the  secondary  pupils  72  were  male  and  60 female; 
74  were  boarders;  18  were  from  Little  Rock,  101  from  other  places  in  Arkansas;  and  13 
from  other  States.  There  were  55  from  farm  homes.  The  reported  enrollment  for  the 
year  was  353. 

Teachers  and  workers. — Total,  18;  all  colored;  male  8,  female  10;  grades  4,  aca- 
demic 7,  girls’  industries  2,  boys’  industries  2,  theology  1,  music  1,  matron  1. 

Organization. — Elementary:  The  elementary  work  covers  in  a fairly  satisfactory 
way  the  usual  ^fht  grades. 

Secondary:  The  secondary,  or  “preparatory,”  course  includes:  Latin,  4 years; 
English,  4;  mathematics,  4;  Greek  or  German,  2 elementary  science,  2)4;  history,  1; 
psychology,  1;  Bible,  3 )4.  The  so-called  “college”  continues  the  secondary  work  in 
English,  mathematics,  and  history,  adding  three  years  of  Latin,  three  years  of  Greek,  and 
a year  and  . a half  of  philosophy.  Und&e  emphasis  is  placed  on  ancient  languages; 
although  German  is  offered  as  elective  for  Greek  in  the  preparatory  course,  28  pupils 
take  Greek  while  18  take  German.  Only  one  year  of  history  is  offered;  there  is  no 
allowance  for  civics,  and  practically  no  attention  is  given  to  the  natural  sciences,  soci- 
ology, and  teacher-training  subjects.  A theological  department  with  one  teacher  is 
claimed,  but  there  were  no  students  in  attendance  at  the  time  the  institution  was 
visited.  * 


Industrial:  The  girls  have  fairly  satisfactory  instruction  in  cooking  and  sewing. 
The  industrial  instruction  for  boys  is  chiefly  manual  training;  some  good  work  in  mak- 
ing brackets,  tie  racks,  and  chairsns  done.  The  two  industrial  .teachers  conduct  their 
classes  in  a dilapidated  building.  A few  pupils  work  on  the  farm,  which  is  located 
7 miles  from  the  school;  little  educational  importance  attaches  to  this  activity. 
Recently  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  add  gardening  to  the  course  of  study,  with  prac- 
tice on  the  school  grounds;  in  1914-15,  however,  this  was  of  little  value. 


Financial , 1912-13.— -The  financial  tnanagement  is  almost  entirely  in  the  hands  of 
the  president,  and  while  the  accounts  are  kejJt  in  accordance  with  the  requirements  of 
the  American  Baptist  Home  Mission  Society,  the  system  is  not  adequate  to  the  needs  of 
the  school.  As  far  as  could  be  determined  the  more  important  items  for  the  year  were: 


Income,  excluding  noneducational  receipts 
Expenditures,  less  noneducational  receipts. 

Indebtedness 

Value  of  plant 


$i5i  *<>9 
lhS°9  ' 
17,900 
90,000  . 


Sources  of  income:  Colored  Baptist  State  Convention,  $8,125;  tuition  and  fees, 
$3,380;  American  Baptist  Horoe'Mission  Society,  $1,100;  Slater  Fund,  $750;  Women's 
Baptist  Home  Mission  Society,  $600;  Julius  Rosen wald  Fund,  $400;  other  sources, 
$754.  The  noneducational  receipts  amounted  to  $6,040,  of  which  $5,765  was  from  the 
boarding  department;  $225  from  sale  of  books,  and  $50  from  the  farm. 

Items  of  expenditure:  Salaries,  $8,376;  supplies  for  boarding  department,  $4,047; 
repairs  and  renewals,  $2,603;  power,  light,  and  heat,  $1,098;  student  labor,  $704;  books 
for  sal$,  $519;  advertising  and  soliciting,  $363;  supplies  and  sundry  expenses,  $312; 
other  expenses,  $5,527. 
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. Indebtedness:  Of  the  indebtedness  $15,500  is  in  the  form  of  mortgage,  representing 
money  borrowed  to  meet  previous  annual  deficits,  while  $2,400  is  in  current  bills  due 
and  represents  the  deficit  in  running  expenses  for  the  year.  ^ * 

Plant — Land:  Estimated  value,  $50,000.  The  land  consists  of  4 acres  of  valuable 
city  property  and  the  farm  of  100  acres.  Little  effort  has  been  made  to  beautify  the 
campus. 

Buildings:  Estimated  value,  $35,000.  The  administration  building  is  a four-story 
brick  structure  containing  classrooms,  office,  dining  room,  and  girls’  dormitory.  The 
boys*  dormitory  is  a three-story  brick  structure.  A one-story  frame  building  is  used  for 
the  shops.  The  president's  house  is  a neat  two-story  cottage,  part  concrete  and  part 
frame. 

Movable  equipment:  Estimated  value,  $5,000.  Of  this,  $2,000  is  in  furniture, 
$4 ,800  in  shop  equipment  and  printing  outfit,  $500  in  library  books,  $500  in  farm  imple- 
ments and  live  stock,  and  $200  in  scientific  apparatus. 

1.  That  the  plant  be  moved  to  the  site  already  purchased  on 
the  outskirts  of  Little  Rock. 

2.  That  the  course  of  instruction  be  reorganized  and  provision  made  for  teacher 
training,  including  practice  teaching,  gardening,  and  simple  industrial  training.1 

* Dates  of  visits;  March,  1914;  March,  1915. 


PHILANDER  SMITH  COLLEGE. 


President:  J..M.  Cox 

A school  of  elementary  and  secondary  grade  with  a few  pupils  in  college  subjects. 
The  teaching  force  and  equipment  are  too  limited  for  college  work.  Adeline  Smith 
Home  for  Girls  is  maintained  in  connection  with  the  institution. 

The  school  was  founded  in  1 883 'b^a  donation  from  Philander  Smith  of  Oak  Park^ 
111.  It  is  owned  and  controlled  by  thePrSedmen’s  Aid  Society  of  the  Methodist  Epis-* 
copal  Church. 

Attendance.— loud,  439;  elementary  268,  secondary  132,  in  college  studies  39; 
male  199,  female  240.  Of  the  171  pupils  above  the  elementary  grades^  90  were 
boarders;  of  those  reporting  home  address,  62  were  from  Little  Rock,  85  from  other 
places  in  Arkansas,  and  24  from  other  States.  The  reported  enrollment  for  the  year 

was  491. 

Teachers  and  workers } — Total,  15;  all  colored;  male  8,  female  7;  grades  4^ 
academic  6,  music  1,  printer  1,  secretary  1,  matrons. 2.  Six  of  the  teachers  and  two 
matrons  received  part  or  all  of  their  education  at  Philander  Smith. 

Organisation.— YQemtnt&ry : Four  large  elementary  grades  are  taught  by  four 
regular  teachers  and  student  helpers.  Some  work  in  cooking  and  sewing  is  provided 
for  these  pupils  at  Adeline  Smith  Home. 

Secondary:  The  course  is  based  largely  on  the  Freedmen’s  Aid  Society  course,  with 
strong  emphasia  on  the  classical  languages.  The  work  is  done  in  the  college  preparatory 
*>th  31  pupils,  and  the  “normal”  course,  with  101  pupils.  The  college  pre- 
paratory course  includes  Latin,  4 years;  Greek  (elective),  2 ; English,  mathematics, 

* 4; -chemistry,  i%\  history  and  civics,  a;  Bible,  The  “normal”  course,  includes 
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Latin,  i years;  English,  3;  mathematics,  3;  elementary  science,  2;  history,  2;  teacher 
training,  2;  and  several  minor  subjects.  The  industrial  work  is  limited  to  cooking 
and  sewing  taught  to  about  50  girl9  who  live  at  the  Adeline  Smith  Home. 

College  subjects : The  college  subjects  are  mainly  foreign  languages  and  elementary 
sciences.  The  teachers  available  are  too  few  in  number  and  are  lacking  in  prepa- 
ration for  college  work.  The  laboratory  facilities  are  inadequate. 

Financial , 19/2-13. — The  more  important  financial  items  for  the  year  were  as 


follows: 

Income,  excluding  ncmeducational  receipts ^ $9,  aa6 

Expenditures,  lesanoneducational  receipts v 9, 195 

Value  of  plant 73,300 


Sources  ot  income:  Tuition  and  fees,  $4,349 ^general  donations,  $1,883;  Freedmen's 
Aid  Society  for  current  expenses,  $1 ,558;  annual  conference,  $1,194;  Board  of  Education 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  $242.  The  noneducational  receipts  were  from  the  * 
boarding  department  and  amounted  to  $3,778. 

Items  of  expenditure:  Salaries,  $7,700;  material  and  supplies  for  boarding  depart-* 
ment,  $2,591 ; labor,  $694;  repairs,  $501 ; miscellaneous,  $1,487. 

Plant. — Land:  Estimated  value,  $15,000.  The  lafid  is  in  two  separate  lots.  The 
main  building  is  loc&ted  on  a lot  which  compiBV^about  half  a city  ’block.  The  girls' 
dormitory  is  on  a large  city  lot  some  distanc^ffom  the  main  building.  At  the  time 
the  school  was  visited  the  general  appearance  of  the  grounds  was  bare. 

•Buildings:  Estimated  value,  $50,000,  as  follows:  Main  building,  four-story,  brick, 
value  about  $20,000,  used  for  offices,  classrooms  and  boys*  dormitory;  girl’s  dormitory, 
three-story,  brick,  value  $25,000,  a new  building  well  constructed;  and  two  frame  struc- 
tures, value  $5,000,  used  for  grade  classes  and  shops.  The  frame  buildings  were  in  bad 
repair  and.  the  boys’  rooms  in  the  main  building  were  poorly  kept. 

Movable  equipment : Estimated  value,  $7,300,  as  follows;  Furniture,  $5,000;  library 
books  and  fixtures,  $i,ooo;  scientific  apparatus,  $800;  shop  equipfrie&tr-$5oo. 

Recommetu&tions. — 1.  That  the  energy  and  money  now  spent  in  the  effort  to  main-4 
tain  a collegjfaepartment  be  used  to  improve  the  secondary  courses  and  provide  training 
for  ministers  for  rural  communities.  * 

2.  That  the  curriculum  be  strengthened  in  teacher-training  subjects. 

3.  That  neighborhood  gardening  and  manual  training  be  introduced.1 

4.  That  the  buildings  be  repaired  and  the  equipment  improved. 

5.  That  the  books  be  audited  annually  by  an  accredited  accountant. 

Date  of  visit:  March,  1914. 

ADELINE  SMITH  HOME  OF  PHILANDER  SMITH  COLLEGE. 

Superintendent:  Mrs.  H.  M.  Nasmyth.9 

A home  school  for  girls,  maintained  and  managed  by  the  Woman'9  Home  Missionary 
Society  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  The  work  i9a  part  of  the  educational  activi- 
ties of  Philander  Shiith  College.  While  much  effective  work  is  done,  the^home  is 
hampered  by  inadequate  equipment. 

1 is  ftanmtry  chapter,  p.  11.  1 Whfc*. 
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Attendance. — Total,  1 19;  boarders,  75. 

Teachers. — Total,  3,  white  1,  colored  2. 

, °r9<tnigation.~ The  girls  boarding  in  the  home  receive  training  in  household  care 
and  attend  classes  at  Philander  Smith.  Instruction  in  cooking  and  sewing  is  also  pro- 
vided for  the  girls  in  Philander;Smith  College. 

Financial,  /9/J-J4.— The  finances  are  carefully  supervised  by  the  home  office  in 
Cincinnati  and  the  management  is  economical.  The  more  important  items  were : 

Income,  excluding  noneducational  receipts 2 

Expenditures,  less  noneducational  receipts * 2>25t 

Value  of  plant. . 2*2S 7 

• 14,300 

Sources  of  income:  Woman’s  Home  Missionary  Society,  $2,257.  The  noneduca- 
tional receipts  were  from  board  and  room  rent  and  amounted  to  $3,448. 

Items  of  expenditure:  Supplies  and  general  expenses,  $4,805;  salaries,  $900. 

Plant.  Land:  Estimated  value,  $8,000.  The  land  comprises  three  city  lots  The 
grounds  are  well  kept. 

Buildings:  Estimated  value,  $3,80#.  The  building  is  a large  frame  structure  in 
need  of  repair.  It  is  fairly  well  kept. 

Movable  equipment:  Estimated  value,  $2,500.-  The  equipment  consists  of  fumi- 
ture  and  fairly  good  domestic  science  equipment. 

Recommendation.  That  the  building  and  equipment  be  improved  and  a more 
vital  relationship  established  with  the  college. 

Date  of  visit:  March,  1915.  I 


-*  SEBASTIAN  COUNTY. 


Population,  1910 

Children  6 to  i4yearsof  age,  1910 * . . 

Teachers1  salaries  in  public  schools,  1912-13 
Teachers  salaries  per  child,  6 to  14  in  county 
Percentage  illiterate,  1910 


White.  Negro. 

46,856  5,410 

8;(45  950 

$40,601  • $9,  505 

l5*6o  $9. 91 

4*2  17.8 


The  rural  pophlatioA  is  54.  i per  cent  of  the  total.  The  average  attendance,  accord- 
ing to  the  census  of  1910,  is  7,368  white  pupils  and  731  colored  pupils.  The  city  of  Fort 

Smith  maintains  a good  four-ye^phigh  school. 


FORT  SMITH. 

LINCOLN  COLORED  HIGH  SCHOOL.' 

. Principal : E.  0 Trent. 

* 'rt.  A aLty  high  8011001  g?vin*  three  of  secondary  work  with  industrial  training. 
The  six  , seventh,  and  eighth  grades  are  taught  in  the  same  building. 

Attendance, — Secondary,  60;  male  19,  female  41. 

Teachers.  Total,  4'  all  colored;  male  3,  female  1.  Three  of  the  teachers  give  a 
small  part  of  their  time  to  the  elementary  grades.  There  areals  two  full-time  teachers 
for  the  sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth  grades.  * T 

^nwa^-^econdary:  The  subjects  .are:  English,  2%  years;  mathematics, 
g,  Latin,  elementary  science,  i>£;  history,  2;  manual  training,  3;  domestic 
science  ang  domestic  art,  3.  All  pupils  in  the  last  two  high  school  years  study  Latin. 
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Industrial:  All  students  above  the  seventh  grade  devote  five  and  one-half  hours  a 
week  to  industrial  subjects.  The  work  is  of  practical  value  and  is  well  done. 

Plant. — Estimated  value,  $20,000.  The  plant  consists  of  a city  block,  value  $6,000; 
buildings  worth  $12,000,  and  equipment  valued  at  $2,000. 


-7  WOODRUFF  COUNTY. 


Population,  1910 

Children  6 to  14  years  of  age,  1910 r, 

Teachers’  salaries  in  public  schools,  1912-13 

Teachers’  salaries  per  child  6 to  14  in  county 

Percentage  illiterate,  1910 


White. 

Nejro. 

..  8,344 

-11,705 

1,704 

2.739 

'•  *36>  499 

$11,013 

$21.  42 

$4-  02 

5-5 

25.8 

The  entire  population  is  rural.  The  average  attendance,  according  to  the  census  of 
1910,  is  1,141  white  pupils  and  1,325  colored  pupils. 

These  figures  indicate  a need  for  additional  school  facilities.  The  work  of  the  ele- 
mentary schools  should  be  extended  and  strengthened.  In  order  to  meet  this  need 
more  efficiently  the  term  of  the  private  academy  at  Cotton  Plant  should  be  lengthened, 
better  boarding  facilities  for  boys  should  be  provided,  and  greater  emphasis  should  be 
placed  on  indiffetrial  course^and  teacher  training. 


COTTON  PLANT.  * 

COTTON  PLANT  ACADEMY. 

Principal:  H.  M.  Stinson. 

A good  school  cf  elementary  and  secondary  grade  offering  a limited  amount  of 
industrial  work.  The  school  term  is  short. 

The  school  was  founded  in  1890  and  is  owned  and  controlled  by  the  Presbyterian 
Board  of  Missions  for  Freedmen.  • 

Attendance. — Total,  175;  elementary  146,  secondary  29;  boarders,  27. 

Teachers. — Total,  6;  all  colored;  male  2,  female  4.,  The  principal  and  his  wife 
are  genuinely  devoted  to  the  work. 

Organization. — The  organization  provides  for  1 1 grades.  Most  of  the  secondary 
subjects  are  of  the  college-preparatory  type,  and  they  afie  thoroughly  taught.  The 
instruction  in  sewing  and.  cooking  is  adequate.  There  is  no  industrial  work  for  boys. 
The  dormitory  rooms  are  used  for  home  training.  The  land  is  fanned  for  profit. 

Financial , 1912-13. — The  accounts  are  honestly  kept,  but  the  system  is  poor. 


The  following  are  the  essential  items : 

Income,  excluding  non-educational  receipts.  $*.318 

Expenditure,  less  noneducational  receipts L 49® 

Value  of  plant • • *8* 550 


Sources  of  income:  Presbyterian  Board,  $1,085;  tuition,  $200;  Other  sources,  $33. 
The  noneducational  receipts  were  from  the  boarding  department  and  amounted  to 
$591- 

Items  of  expenditure:  Salaries,  $1,145;  supplies,  $449;  repairs  and  other  expenses, 
$4°6* 

PiatU.— Land:  Estimated  value,  $1,500.  The  land  consists  of  13  acres  near  the 
dty  limits.  Part  of  the  land  is  cultivated  by  the  school. 
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I*  rf  VaJUve’  *l6,00°-  There  are  three  buildings;  the  girls’  dormitory 

Zt IdU^'p"  ^ 8011001  building  411(1  the  Sundry  « frame.  The  building 

and  Srt:  EStimated,Va,Ue’  ,,'05°-  ^ “***““'  is  chiefly  furniture 

Recommendations. -i.  That  the  Presbyterian  Board  endeavor  to  increase  the 

support  of  the  institution  so  that  the  school  term  may  be  lengthened  and 
the  teacher- training  courses  improved. 

2^  That  the  theory  and  practice  of  gardening  be  made  part  of  the  regular  course  1 
Date  of  visit:  March,  1914. 

. BAPTIST  SCHOOLS. 

Besides  the  Arkansas  Baptist  College,  supported  in  part  by  the  American  Baptist 
Home  Mrss, on  Society,  there  are  14  Baptist  schools  reported  L Arkansas.  oTthe2 
o,  rn7h  considered  important  enough  to  be  treated  in  the  county  summaries  above  Z 
£ur  others  were  visited  and  found  to  be  of  local  significance.  These  four  are  discussed 

' WCre  n0t  vWted  are  listed  at  the  end  of  ^is  summary7  In 

xnew  of  the  financial  aid  needed  to  carry  out  the  plan  of  moving  Arkansas  Baptist  College 

rural  community  and  the  need  ol  developing  the  schools  at  Brinkley,  Dermott  aifd 

'* schools  is ,ar8e  * numb,!' tor "" 

CLARK  COUNTY— ARKADELPHIA. 

ARKADELPHIA  BAPTIST  ACADEMY. 

Principal:  S.  P.  Nelson. 

•“bi"-  * '"*•*" *•  -“• 

vr.“ - -*■  - — * 

T*ock4fs. — Total,  4;  all  colored;  male  1,  female  3. 

— ta-  th.  Bapti* 

“'S.  ^ ,rw"'d  m"M' “ ■ "*  ***  -**» 

CROSS  COUNTY— WYNNE. 

WYNNE  NORMAL  AND  INDUSTRIAL  INSTITUTE. 

Principal:  W.  F.  Lovelace. 

l'  ““  ■*“*•  «- 
1 ~~ — v *— • »«.  u 

Tfockirs.  Total,  4;  all  colored;  male  i,  female  3. 

1 St*  rttmaniMudaUuu  la  luminary  chapter,  p,  11.  ' 
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Financial,  1913-13. — The  income  amounted  to  $1,500,  of  which  $1,000  was  from  the  Baptist  Associa- 
tion, $350  from  tuition,  and  $150  from  donations.  Of  the  income,  $1,000  was  expended  for  salaries  and 
$500  for  other  purposes. 

Plant. — Estimated  value,  $3,000.  The  plant  consists  of  20  acres  of  land  on  the  edge  of  town,  a two- 
story  frame  building,  and  meager  equipment.  * 

Recommendation. — That  the  school  be  moved  to  some  other  part  of  Arkansas  o^ combined  with  one  of 
the  larger  Baptist  schools  of  the  State. 

Date  of  visit:  March,  1914. 

* DALLAS  COUNTY— FORDYCE. 

BRADLEY  DISTRICT  ACADEMY. 

Principal:  William  J.  Murray. 

A low-grade  elementary  school  with  45  pupils  in  attendance.  Six  pupih  were  reported  above  the 
eighth  grade,  but  none  of  the  work  could  be  classed  as  higher  than  fifth  grade.  The  teaching  was  done 
by  the  principal  and  his  wife.  Much  better  school  facilities  are  furnished  in  the  new  public  school  for 
colored  people. 

Financial,  IQ12- 13. — The  income  amounted  to  approximately  $800,  of  which  $500  was  from  tuition 
and  $300  from  the  Baptist  Association.  Of  the  income,  $500  was  expended  for  salaries  and  $300  for  other 
purposes.  The  indebtedness  was  $1,000. 

Plant. — Estimated  value,  $1,300.  The  plant  consists  of  a town  lot,  a poorly  constructed  two-story 
frame  building,  and  meager  equipment. 

Recommendation.— That  this  school  be  combined  with  one  of  the  larger  Baptist  schools  of  the  State. 

Date  of  visit:  March,  1914. 


OUACHITA  COUNTY— CAMDEN. 

1 

OUACHITA  INDUSTRIAL  ACADEMY. 

Principal:  J.  M.  .Bankhead.  1 

An  elementary  day  school  owned  by  a board  of  trustees  elected  by  the  local  Baptist  Association. 
Only  34  pupils  of  the  83  claimed  were  present;  of  these,  u were  taking  some  secondary  subjects.  The 
principal  and  two  graduates  of  the  school  weare  doing  the  teaching.  Much  better  secondary  and  indus- 
trial work  is  done  in  the  public  school. 

Financial,  IQ15-14. — Fairly  good  accounts  are  kept  . The  income  amounted  to  $1 ,375,  of  which  $875 
was  from  the  Baptist  Association,  $300  from  tuition,  and  $100  from  sales  of  cotton.  The  expenditures 
amounted  to  $1,372,  of  which  $880  was  for  salaries  and  $393  for  other  purposes. 

Plant. — Estimated  value,  $1,950.  The  plant  consists  of  6 acres  of  land,  a neat  frame  building,  and 
limited  equipment  for  classrooms.  The  land  is  effectively  used  a9  a demonstration  patch,  but  is  not  cul- 
tivated by  the  students.  y 

Recommendation. y—\n  view  of  the  good  public  school  in  this  place,  the  funds  given  to  this  work  might 
better  be  used  in  the  support  of  one  of  the  larger  Baptist  schools  elsewhere  in  the  State. 

Date  of  visit:  March,  1914. 

ADDITIONAL  BAPTIST  SCHOOLS. 

The  following  schools  were  also  reported,  but  evidence  indicates  that  they  are  not 
of  sufficient  importance  to  justify  description  in  this  report. 


County. 

Town. 

Name  of  school. 

Chicot. 

Endora. 

Carmal  Baptist  Academy. 

Columbia. 

Magnolia. 

Columbia  Baptist  Academy. 

Critten. 

Jericho. 

Jericho  Industrial  Academy. 

Miller. 

Texarkana. 

Union  Industrial  Abademy. 

Phillips. 

Hfelena. 

Inter-State  Academy. 

Union. 

61  Dorado. 

Friendship  Academy. 

Do. 

Junction  City. 

Junction  City  Industrial  Academy. 

i>*£f 
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CATHOLIC  PARISH  SCHOOLS.. 

There  are  in  Arkansas  three  Catholic  parish  schools.  They  are  small  elementary 
schools  in  which  the  religious  interest  is  strong.  The  principal  facts  reported  concern- 
ing  them  are  as  follows : 

County.  Town.  School.  Attendance.  Tocher*. 

Jefferson.  Pine  Bluff:  - St.  Peter's  School.  ioo  6 

Pulaski.  Little  Rock.  St.  Bartholomew’s  School.  153  5 

^°*  D°*  St.  Francis  Mission  School.  ...  a 

PRESBYTERIAN  SCHOOLS. 

The  Presbyterian  Board  of  Missions  for  Freedmen  reports  nine  schools  in  Arkansas 
Only  Cotton  Plant  Academy  and  Arkadelphia  Academy  were  considered  important 
enough  to  enter  into  -the  county  summaries  above.  With  the  exception  of  the  Mornil- 
town  parochial  school,  which  was  not  visited,  these  schools  are  described  below.  With 
reorganization  the  Monticello  Academy  could  be  developed  to  serve  useful  ends  in  its 
community.  The  Presbyterian  work  would  be  strengthened  i i the  support  now  given  to 
the  weaker  schools  were  concentrated  on  Cotton  Plant  Academy,  Arkadelphia  Academy, 
and  Monticello  Academy. 

• DREW  COUNTY— MONTICELLO. 

MONTICELLO  ACADEMY. 

Principal:  O.  C.  Wallace. 

A school  of  elementary  grade  doing  some  secondary  work.  It  is  located  in  a rural  conjmunity. 
The  institution  is  owned  and  supported  by  the  Presbyterian  Board  of  Missions  for  Freedmen. 

Attendance. — Total,  99. 

Teachers. — Total,  4;  ail  colored;  male  1,  female  3. 

19*4-15— The  books  are  kept  in  accordance  with  the  requirements  of  the  Board  of 
Missions  for  Freedmen.  The  more  important  items  for  the  year  were: 

Inoome,  excluding  noneducational  receipts.  ^ g3 

Expenditures,  less  noneducational  receipts. 

Value  of  plant *’534 

Sources  of  income:  Board  of  Missions  fojj^eedm'en.  $1,311 ; tuition  and  fees,  $11 1;  entertainments 
and  other  sources,  $40.  The  noneduca  rial  receipts  were  from  the  boarding  department  and  amounted 
to  930s.  - \ 

Items  of  expenditure:  Salaries.  $884;  supplies  for. boarding  department,  $418;  plumbing,  $au- 

paymentou  debts  for  current  expenses,  $196;  otheriexpenses,  $97. 

Plain.— Land : Estimated  value.  Ii.ooo.  The  school  owns  a acres  of  land  on  the  edge  of  the  town 

Buildings:  Estimated  value,  $S,ooo.  There  is  {me  large  frame  building  used  for  dormitory  pur- 
poses  and  a small  frame  house.  J y 

Movable  equipment:  Estimated  value,  $500.  The  equipment  consists  of  a limited  amount  of 
furniture  for  classrooms  and  dormitory. 

Reftmmendaiion 1.— ' That  gardening  and  simple  manual  training  be  made  required  subjects.1 
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GARLAND  COUNTY-HOT  SPRINGS. 

HOT  SPRINGS  NORMAL  AND  INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL. 

Principal:  Mrs.  C.  S.  Mcbanc. 

A parochial  school  of  elementary  grade.  It  is  taught  in  a building  privately  owned  and  is  sup 
ported  by  appropriations  from  the«Presbyterian  Board  of  Missions  and  by  tuition.  There  were  70  pupils 
in  attendance^all  below  the  seventh  grade;  15  were  boarders. 

The  teachers  were  three  colored  women.  The  income  was  estimated  at  $800  and  was  offset  by  an 
equal  expenditure,  chiefly  for  salaries.  The  larger  part  of  the  income  was  from  the  Presbyterian  Board 
of  Missions,  the  remainder  from  tuition. 

Plant:  Estimated  value,  $3,000;  the  plant  T»nsists  of  a city  lot  and  a two-story  frame  building. 
Three  moms  are  used  for  recitations  and  the  others  as  living  quarters  fc^  the  principal  and  boarding 
students.  The  recitation  rooms  are  poorly  equipped. 

Recommendation . — In  view  of  the  good  public -school  system  of  Hot  Springs,  there  seems  to  be  no 
need  of  a school  of  this  type.  Appropriations  to  the  school  might  better  be  made  to  one  of  the  larger 
schools.1 

Date  of  visit:  March,  191^. 

JEFFERSON  COUNTY— PINE  BLUFF. 

RICHARD  ALLEN  INSTITUTE. 

Principal:  George  M.  Elliott. 

A Presoyte^in  parochial  school  of  elementary  grade.  It  is  owned  by  the  Presbyterian  Board  of 
Missions  for  Freedmen.  It  was  closed  during  the  school  year  1913-14,  but  opened  again  in  the  fall 
of  1914. 

Attenda nee. -‘-Total,  80,  ail  in  the  first  seven  grades.  There  were  two  boarders.  No  manual  train- 
ing was  provided. 

Teachers. — Total,  4;  all  colored;  male  a,  female  2.  The  principal  is  the  minister  of  the  Presby- 
terian Chun  h. 

Financial,  igi/f-is . — The  income  amounted  to  $791,  of  which  $691  was  from  the  Presbyterian 
Board  and  $100  from  tuition.  Of  this  sum  $660  was  expended  for  salaries,  $31  for  repairs,  and  $100  for 
other  purposes.  + 

Plant. — Estimated  value,  $4,000.  The  plant  consists  of  a city  block  of  land,  a poorly  constructed 
two-story  frame  building,  and  meager  classroom  equipment.  TH*  building  was  in  bad  repair  and  the 
rooms  were  poorly  kept. 

Recommendation. — Since  school  facilities  in  Pine  Bluff  are  reasonably  adequate,  there  appears  to  be 
no  need  for  thi9  school . b 

Date  of  visit:  March,  ioy 


MONROE  COUNTY— BRINKLEY. 

PRESBYTERIAN  PAROCHIAL  SCHOOL. 

Teacher:  T.  C.  Boyd. 

An  elementary  day  school  taught  in  the  church.  The  school  has  a six- months  term. 

The  reported  enrollment  was  26,  all  below  the  sixth  grade.  The  Presbyterian  board  pays  the 
pastor’s  salary  and  he  operates  the  school  on  tuition,  amounting  to  about  $25  a year. 

Recommendation. —In  view  of  the  proximity  of  a private  school  and  a good  public  school,  there 
appears  to  be  no  need  for  a school  of  this  type  in  Brinkley. 

Date  of  visit:  March,  1014. 

1 See  p.  136. 
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'OUACHITA  COUNTY— CAMDEN. 

PRESBYTERIAN  PAROCHIAL  SCHOOL. 

Teacher:  V.  McDonald. 

A very  disorderly  elementary  school.  At  to  o clock  on  the  day  of  visit  the  school  had  not  opened. 
At  10.30  seven  pupils  assembled.  The  reported  enrolment  was  26.  The  school  is  taught  in  a cabin 
adjoining  the  church.  The  Presbyterian  Board  of  Missions  pays  the  pastor's  salary,  and  he  operates 
the  school  on  the  tuition  collected  to  supplement  his  salary. 

Recommendation.  In  view  of  the  good  public  schools  in  the  town,  there  appears  to  be  little  need 
for  this  school. 

Date  of  visit:  March,  1914. 


PULASKI  COUNTY— LITTLE  ROCK. 

PRESBYTERIAN  PAROCHIAL  SCHOOL  * 

Principal:  E.  A.  Mitchell. 

An  elementary  day  school  taught  in  a Presbyterian  Church  by  the  pastor  and  his  two  daughters. 
Enrollment,  98.  The  Presbyterian  Board  of  Missions  pays  the  pastor;  in  addition  about  $70  is  collected 
in  tuition . 

Recommendation.— In  view  of  the  good  public  schools  there  appears  to  be  no  need  of  a school  of 
this  type  in  Little  Rock.1  * 

Date  of  visit:  March,  1914.  ^ 

INDEPENDENT  SCHOOLS. 

Besides  the  schools  described  in  the  county  summaries  above,  there  are  two  small 
independent  schools  in  Arkansas.  The  Dupree  Academy  in  Dermott  is  an  excellent 
small  school,  but  on  account  of  the  other  private  and  public  schools  of  the  town  its  field 
is  very  limited.  The  Canfield  Normal  and  Industrial  Institute  is  of  little,  educational 
value. 


DUPREE  ACADEMY. 


CHICOT  COUNTY— DERMOTT. 


Principal:  Mrs.  Eliza  Robinzine. 

An  elementary  school  owned  and  taught  by  the  principal.  The  work  covers  the  first  seven  grades 
and  is  well  planned  and  thorough.  Of  the  70  pupils  enrolled  60  were  in  aTtendance  on  the  day  of  visit. 
The  income,  amounting  to  approximately  $450,  is  from  tuition.  The  plant,  estimated  value  $2,600, 
consists  of  an  acre  of  land,  a two-story  frame  building,  and  equipment  valued  at  $100,  The  building 
is  clean  and  in  good  repair.  An  indebtedness  0/  $500  is  balance  due  on  the  building. 

Recommendation.  That  the  principal  endeavor  to  have  this  school  combine  with  the  public  school. 

Date  at  visit:  March,  1914. 


LAFAYETTE  COUNTY— CANFIELD. 
CANFIELD  NORMAL  AND  INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL. 


President;  B.  T.  Crawford. 

A disorderly  elementary  school  with  10  pupils.  The  term  is  eight  months.  The  school  is  owned 
by  an  independent  board  of  trustees.  The  income  amounted  to  approximately  $650,  erf  which  $575 
was  from  donations  and  $75  from  tuition . Practically  ail  of  this  amount  was  spent  as  salaries  for  the  prin- 
cipal and  bis  wife.  The  principal  allows  his  wife  $15  per  month  for  "care  of  boarding  department”; 
there  were  no  boarders  at  the  time  of  visit,  however.  In  addition  $875  was  raised  and  applied  to  the 
debt  on  the  building.  A public  appropriation  of  $500  was  made  to  the  school  in  1912-13,  but  was  not 
continued.  The  plant,  estimated  value  $1,100,  consists  of  40  acres  of  land,  a rough,  poorly  constructed 
frame  building,  and  equipment  valued  at  $100. 

Recommendation. — In  view  of  the  condition  and  management  of  this  school,  it  can  not  be  recom- 
mended as  worthy  of  aid. 

Date  of  visit:  March,  1914.  „ , 1 1 


V.  DELAWARE. 

SCHOOL  FACILITIES  IN  THE  STATE. 

There  are  31,181  Negroes  in  Delaware,  forming  15.4  per  cent  of  the  total  popu- 
hon.  They  constitute  23  per  cent  of  all  persons 'engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits 
m the  State.  The  number  of  farms  cultivated  by  them  increased  12.7  percent  between  • 
1900  and  1910.  As  farmers  renting  and  owning  land  they  have  charge  of  56,973  acres. 
While  the  United  States  Census  indicates  hopeful  progress  in  the  decrease  of  illiteracy 
and  the  improvement  of  health  conditions,  illiterates  are  still  25.6  per  cent  of  the  colored 
population  over  10  years  of  age  and  6.3  per  cent  of  children  10  to  14  years  of  age,  and 
the  death  rate  is  high.  In  view  of  these  facts,  it  is  important  to  note  the  following 
summary  of  the  public  school  facilities  and  educational  needs  of  Delaware  as  they  are 
shown  in  the  United  States  Census  and  in  reports  made  to  the  State  department  of 
public  instruction. 


Population,  1910..  ..  * 

White. 

Necro. 
31,  181 

A ci.* 

Children  t to  14  years  of  age,  1910 

Teachers’  salaries  in  public  schools,  1909-10 

o,  172 
‘*♦7. 415 
*7  68 

Teachers1  salaries  per  child  6 to  14 
Percentage  illiterate,  1910. 

Percentage  living  in  rural  communities.  1010 

25.  6 
64.  2 

Public  appropriations. — The  public  school  teachers  of  Delaware  received  $404,486  in 
salaries  in  1909-10.  Of  this  sum,  $357,071  wasforthe  teachers  of  28,314  white-children, 
and  $47,415  was  for  the  teachers  of  6,172  colored  children.  On  a per  capita  basis  this 
is  $12.61  for  each  white  child  and  $7.68  for  each  colored  child.  The  per  capita  figure 
for  the  State  is  increased  by  the. relatively  large  amount  of  money  spent  in  New  Caslle 
County,  including  the  city  of  Wilmington.  The  per  capita  for  the  other  two  counties 
is  $9.87  for  white  children  and  $4.13  for  colored  children.  Map  6 presents  these  per 
capita  figures  for  each  of  ihe  three  counties  in  the  State.  In  addition  the  State 
appropriates  $12,000  for  whites  and  $3 , ooofbvN egroes  to  supplement  the  appropria- 
tions of  the  Federal  Government  for  .maintaining  one  school  for  each  race. 

Private  schools.— Private  aid  in.  this  State  is  limited  to  the  support  of  three  schools 
and  one  orphanage.  The  St.  Joseph  Industrial  School  is  the  oiily  institution  worthy 
to  be  considered  an  important  part  of  the  educational  system  of  the  State.  This  school 
and  the  State  institution  are  shown  on  Map  7.  The  small  independent  school  and 
the  two  orphanages  are  discussed  with  the  less  important  special  institutions  of  the 
State.  • 

Attendance.  The  United  States  Census  • reported  6,172  colored  children  6 to  14 
year^of  age  in  Delaware,  of  whom  4,689,  or  76  per  cent,  were  attending  school.  Accord- 
ing to  the  report  of  the  State  board  of  education  the  school  term  is  seven  months  and 
many  of  the  buildings  are  in  poor  repair.  All  obtainable  evidence  indicates  that  there 
is  practically  no  effort  on  the  part  of  the  rural  schools  to  adapt  their  work  to  the  needs  * 
/of  the  communities.  Many  of  the  teachers  are  poorly  prepared.and  the  supervision  is 

' * R«P0ft«  since  1909-10  do  not  show  salaries  separately  for  white  and  colored  tMcbera. 
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entirely  inadequate.  The  Howard  High  School  at  Wilmington  is  the  only  colored  four- 
year  secondary  school  in  the  State.  The  so-callec  "State  College  for  Colored  Youth,’* 

largely  maintained  by  Federal  funds,  ajso  offers  sec- 
ondary courses.  Industrial  courses  and  teacher  train- 
ing for  colored  people  are  limited  to  the  work  of  these 
two  institutions.  Though  the  colored  population  of 
the  State  is  64.2  per  cent  rural,  there  is  practically  no 
training  in  agriculture.  The  ‘ ‘State  College/’  largely 
maintained  for  this  purpose,  has  failed  to  make  edu- 
cational use  of  its  large  farm. 

SO 

SUMMARY  Ol>  EDUCATIONAL, 


NEEDS 

1.  The  strengthening  and  extension  of  the  elemen- 
tary school  system.  The  only  agencies  able  to  meet 
ihis  need  are  the  State,  the  county,  and  the  local  public- 
school  districts. 

2.  The  increase  of  teacher-training  facilities.  The 
State  school  should  direct  its  energies  toward  teacher 
training.  At  least  one  school  doing  secondary  and 
teacher-training  work  should  b.e?  developed  as  a part 
of  the  public-school  system  of  each  county. 

3.  More  provision  for  instruction  in  gardening, 
household  arts,  and  simple  industries.  In  addition 
to  supplying;  more  trained  teachers,  cAtral  schools 
developed  as  a part  of  the  public-school  ^stem  should 
provide  instruction  in  gardening,  household  arts,  and 
industries.  In  introducing  this  work  the  counties 
should  avail  themselves  of  the  possibilities  of  the 
Jeanes  Fund  industrial  supervisors. 

PRIVATE  AND  HIGHER  SCHOOLS.  * 

The  private  and  higher  schools  for  Negroes  in  Del- 
aware are  herewith  described.  Counties  and  cities 
in  which  the  more  important  institutions  are  located 
are  presented  as  a background  for  the  discussion  of 
individual  schools.  The  counties  are  arranged  in 
alphabetical  order. 

The  tipper  figure  in  each  county  is  KENT  COUNTS*  whh«. 

for  white  children,  the  lower  for  col-  Population,  1910 J. . 35, 153 

ored.  shading  indicates  that  aU  Children  6 to  14  years  offcgc;  1910. 4,368 

three  counties  fall  in  the  group  “1©  Teachers’  salaries  in  public  schools,  1909--10.  .$38,  368 
to  35  per  cent  Negro  in  the  popula*  Teachers’  salaries  per  child  6 to  14  in  county.  $8.  76 
tkm.”  , , Percentage  iluterate,  1910 1 4.2 

The  rural  population  is  per  cent  off  the  total.  The  attendance,  according 
to  the  census  of  1910,  is  3,47a  white  pupils  and  1,265  colored  pupils. 


Map  6.— Per  capita  expenditures 
VOR  WHITE  AND  .COLORED  CHILDREN 

in  Delaware  on  the  basis  op 
teachers’  salaries. 


Negro* 

*5»  653 
$3-  26 

a&4 
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The  statistics  indicate  the  need  for  additional  school  facilities.  The  work  of  the 
elementary  schools  should  be  extended  and  strengthened.  The  State  institution  at 
Dover  is  under  obligation  to  give  instruction  in  agriculture  and  industry.  Its  course  of 
study  should  also  provide  training  for  teachers  and 
leaders  for  thermal  sections  of  the  State. 


DOVER. 


STATE  COLLEGE  FOR  COLORED  YOUTH. 

President : William  C.  Jason. 

A poorly  managed  school  of  secondary  grade,  lax 
in  entrance  requirements  and  scholarship  standards. 

The  industrial  wor^is  inadequate.  J 

The  school  is  owned  by  the  State,  but  its  support 
mainly  comes  from  the/Hederal  funds  for  agricultural 
and  mechanical  education.  It  was  established  in  i S92 
by  the  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Delaware. 

Control  is  vested  in  a board  of  trustees,  consisting  of 
six  white  men  and  the  president  of  the  institution. 

A itendance.  Total,  j\  ; aH  secondary ; male  39,  fe- 
male 32;  boarders,  51.  The  reported  enrollment  for 
the  year  was  83. 

Teachers.  Total,  8;  aH  colored;  male  6,  female  2. 

The  teachers  spend  the  forenoon  in  the  classroom  and 
the  afternoon  in  industrial  work. 

Organization.  Secondary : 1 The  school  claims  four 
4-year  courses  of  secondary  work— academic,  agricul- 
tural, mechanic  arts,  and  domestic  science.  The  neces- 
sary teaching  force  equipment,  and  students  for  this 
program  are  not  available,  however.  The  one  course 
offered  includes  the  usual  secondary  subjects  with  four 
years  of  Latin,  which  practically1  all  the  pupils  take. 

Because  of  the  lax  entrance  requirements  many  of  the 
pupils  are  unable  to  do  the  work  outlined.  Pupils  in 
a number  of  departments  were  working  without  ade- 
quate direction. 

Industrial:  The  boys  do  some  work  in  wood,  iron, 
and  printing.  The  girls  spend  some  time  in  sewing, 
cooking,  and  laundering.  While  all  industrial  classes 
are  scheduled  for  15  hours  a week,  in  practice  the 
time  varies  from  5 to  15  hours.  ^ 

Agriculture.  One  teacher  gives  both  classroom  arid  practical  work  in  agriculture 
Only  three  pupils  are  reported  in  “farm  practice."  The  school  has  a good  farm  of  90 
acres,  with  valuable  agricultural  equipment,  but  little  educational  use  is  made  of  it. 

1 ShUX  <UU  U vWt  the  •Ch°°1  *dd<d  * P«P*rttorv  cUu  of  tbout  15  pupiU  dotoi  *dr*nc*d  deomUry  mxk.  * 


The  circles  show  the  location  and 
the  annual  income  pf  the  more  im- 
portant schools.  Foe  percentage  of 
Negroes  in  the  population  see  Map  6. 
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* Financial,  191  j-14. — The  president  keeps  the  books  of  the  a sol,  and  makes  a 
monthly  report  to  the  treasurer.  Thetfe  is  no  adequate  system  of  accounts.  Figures 
for  the  year  were:  * 

Income,  excluding  naneducatkmal  receipts $13,159 

Expenditure*,  less  noneducational  receipts ,J.: 14, 90a 

Value  o i plant. ........ .t — a. 4a*  ^5° 

Sources  of  income:  Federal  Government,  $10,000;  State,  $3,000;  tuition  and  fees, 
$159.  The  noneducational  receipts  amounted  to  $7,449*  °f  which  $6,716  was  from 
the  bparding  department,  $653  from  the  farm,  and  $80  from. the  industrial  department. 

Items  of  expenditure:  Salaries,  $8,544;  boarding  department,  $4,659;  farm,  $1,690; 
domestic  sdence  department,  $1,225;  industrial  department,  $591 ; president’s  traveling 
expenses,  $874;  miscellaneous,  $4,769*  * 

1 Plant. — Land:  Estimated  value,  $10,000.  The  property  comprises  about  100 
acres  of  land  2 miles  north  of  Dover,  with  90  acres  under  cultivation.  The  school 
campus,  comprising  most  of  Hthe  remaining  land,  is  bare,  and  little  or  no  effort  has  been 
made  to  beautify  it. 

Buildings:  Estimated  value,  $28,000.  The  main  building,  an  old  farm  mansion  of 
imported  brick,  contains  the  dining  room,  kitchen,  and  22  sleeping  roo As.  The  girls’ 
dormitory,  also  a brick  building,  contains  the  library,  reception  room,  and  22  sleeping 
rooms.  The  boys’  dormitory  is  a frame  structure  of  15  rooms,  Other  buildings  include 
a chapel,  a frame  cottage  for  the  president,  consisting  of  eight  rooms  and  an  office, 
a twQ-story  f tame  workshop,  and  six  farm  buildings  of  various  sizes.  The  rooms  in 
the  boys’  dormitory  were  dirty. 

Movable  equipment : Estimated  value,  $4,1 50.  Furniture,  $1 ,000;  shop  equipment, 
$600;  fami  equipment  and  live  stock,  $2,500;  library,  $50. 

RaxmtmetukUi&tts. — 1.  That  more  competent  management  be  provided. 

2,  That  tlie  school  be  made  genuinely  agricultural  and  mechanical  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  cf  the  Federal  appropriation. 

I V3.  That  an  adequate  bookkeeping  system  be  installed  and  the  books  audited  annu- 
ally by  an  accredited  accountant. 

Datesof  visits:  October,  1914;  May,  1915.  Facts  verified,  1916. 

NEWCASTLE  COUNTY. 

i ...  * . White.  * Negro.  , 

Population,  19x0. ... ...... 477  * 5*  68a 

Children,  6 to  14  years  of  age,  19 10.: . .! ***/  *6, 577  9*  57a 

Teachers'  aalaries  in  public  schools,  1909-xo $341*  336. 00  $32, 547. 00 

Teaches*'. salaries  per  child  6 to  14  in  county S14-  55  $“.  65 

PercenUge  illiterate,  1910 4*.  5 aa*  4 

The  ratal  population  is  26.3  per  cent  of  the  total.  The  average  attendance,  accord- 
ing t6  the  ’ceij&us  ’ctf  1910,  is  14,057  white  pupils,  and  2,041  colored  pupils.  A fairly 
good  cUybigh  aphoot  is  maintained  in  Wilmington.  The  "High  Educational  College* 
of  Glory  ” and  one  of  the  orphanages  are  maintained  for  the  financial  profit  of  their 
prinripeb*  i theirrwo&  is  of  fittte' value. , The  other  orphanage  is  maintained  by  the 
. Somali  CathOlV  Church.  All.  three  institutions  sat  described  at  the  end  of  the  chapter. 

...  , .-.1 • I.  s',.  . ; ...  \ M . ; ....  J*. 
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CLAYTON: 

ST.  JOSEPH’S  INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL.  N 

Rector:  John  O'Gonjaell.' 

An  elementary  school  wifi  good,  agricultural  and  industrial  equipment.  The  school 
was  founded  in  1895  by  Rev.  John  A.  deTOiyterva  Cathplic  priest,  and  is  owned  and  sup- 
ported by  Mother  Catherine  DrexeL  - 

Attendance.  Total,  80;  all  below  the  sixth  grade. 

Teachers.  Total,  18 ; white  15,  colored  3;  male  14,  female  4:  grades^,  boys’  indus- 
tnes  5.  girls’ industries  4,  agriculture  2,  other  workers  5.  s \ 

Financial,  1913-14. — The  income  amounted  to  approximately  $23,000,  all  oTwhich 
was  from  donations  and  tuition.  In  addition  about  $5,400  was  received  from  the  farm 
and  dairy.  Of  the  total  received  about  $15,000  was  expended  for  salaries  and  $10,000 
for  running  expenses. 

Plant.  Estimated  value,  $75,000.  The  plant  consists  of  393  acres  of  land  valued 
at  $25,000,  10  frame  bujldings  valued  at  $36,000,  and  equipment  and  furniture  valued  at 
$9,000.  A large  part  of  the  land  is  cultivated  with  student  labor.  The  buildings  are  in 
good  condition.  * ^ 

• Recommendation.  That  the  school  authorities  endeavor  to  raise  the  grade  of  work 
and  increase  the  attendance. 

> Date  of  visit:  October,  1914. 

HOWARD  HIGH  SCHOOL.  ’"U™OTOM- 

Principal:  Miss  Edwina  B.  Kruse. 

A city  high  school  offering  four  years  of  secondary  work  with  industrial  training. 
The  eight  elementary  grades  are  taught  in  the  same  building. 

Attendance.  Secondary,  60;  male  16,  female  44.  The  elementary  enrpllment 
was  425. 

Teachers.  Secondary,  11;  all  colored;  male  3,  female  8.  The  three  industrial 
teachers  divide  their  time  between  the  grades  and  the  high  school.  There  were  12  teach- 
ers  for  the  elementary  grades.  * 

Organization.  Secondary : The  work  is  arrange*!  to  correspond  with  that  at  the 
other  high  schools  of  the  city.  The  teaching  is  good.  Sewing  and  cooking  are  provided 
for  girls  and  manual  training  for  boys. 

Plant.  Estimated  value,  $33,800.  The  plant  consists  of  a large  frame  building, 
fairly  good  furniture  for  classrooms,  and  limited  industrial  ^uipment. 

Date  of  visit:  October,  1914. 

INDEPENDENT  SCHOOLS. 

The  two  small  independent  schools  in  Delaware,  described  below,  are  of  doubtful 
management  and  unworthy  to  be  considered  as  important  parts  of  the  educational  system. 

‘wuu. 
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NEWCASTLE.  COUNTY— NEW  CASTLE. 

DELAWARE  ORPHAN  S HOME  AND  INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL. 

President:  W.  C.  Ellis. 

A badly  managed  private  elementary  school  with  a large  farm  maintained  on  a commercial  basis. 
It  is  supported  by  general  donations. 

The  school  was  founded  in  1900  by  W.  C.  Ellis  and  is  controlled  largely  by  him.  Title  to  the 
property  is  vested  in  the  " Delaware  Orphan’s  Home  and  Industrial  School,  W.  C.  Ellis,  president.” 
There  is  a board  of  seven  trustees  who  exercise  practically  no  supervision  over  the  work. 

Attendant*.— Total,  22;  the  enrollment  claimed  was  xao.  Some  of  the  pupils  are  orphans  and 
dependents.  The  few  pupils  present  the  day  the  school  was  visited  were  dirty  and  disorderly  and  were 
running  about  the  place  at  will.  The*  school  was  not  in  session. 

Teachers  and  Workers . — Total*  4;  all  colored;  male  3,  female  1.  Only  one  teacher  gives  any  time 
to  teaching.  The  principal  spends  most  of  his  time  soliciting  funds;  the  other  two  workers  devote  most 
of  their  time  to  farm  work  that  is  of  no  instructional  value. 

Financial,  iQrj-14. — The  president  receives  and  disburses  all  money  donated  for  the  school.  No 
records  are  kept.  Only  offhand  statements  were  given.  According  to  these  statements  the  income 
of  the  school  for  the  year  1913-14  was  $5**50,  of  which  $5,050  was  from  donations  and  $200  from  tuition 
and  fees.  Of  the  expenditures  $963  for  salaries  and  $400  for  supplies  for  the  boarding  department. 
The  expenditure  of  other  funds  was  not  shown . 

Plant . — Land:  Estimated  value,  $10,000.  The  land  comprises  102  acres  well  adapted  to  farm 
' purposes.  v A large’ part  of  the  land  is  under  cultivation. 

Buildings:  Estimated  value,  $4,000.  There  is  one  brick  building  of  18  rooms  besides  two  small 
structures  and  a bam.  The  buildings  are  poorly  kept  and  in  need  of  repair. 

Movable  equipment:  Estimated  value,  $2,600.  Of  this  about  $400  was  in  furniture  and  $*,200  in 
farm  implements  and  live  stock. 

Recommendation . — In  view  of  the  condition  and  management  of  this  school  it  can  not  be  recom- 
mended as  worthy  of  aid. 

Date  of  visit:  October,  1914.  Facts  verified,  1915- 

V 0 

THE  HIGH  EDUCATIONAL  COLLEGE  OF  GLORY. 

President:  Justus  J.  Evans. 

An. institution  without  pupils  and  of  extremely  doubtful  management.  The  principal  claims  to 
have  power  to  stop  wan'and  crimes  by  an  "all- wise  system.  ’ ’ Appeals  for  aid  arc  sent  out  to  the  public 
and  the  principal  spends  all  offhis  time  soliciting  fund#.  No  statement  of  income  or  expenditures  could 
be  obtained.  The  plant  consists  of  a large  poorly  constructed  frame  building  in  bad  condition.  There 
was  an  indebtedness  of  $a,ooo  on  the  building. 

! Rtamm49daHon. — That  all  donations  be  withheld. 

Date  of  visit:  October,  1914. 

SPECIAL  INSTITUTIONS. 

. % • ' • 

Besides  the  schools  for  colored  people  there  is  one  special  institution  in  the  State, 

maintained  by  the  Catholic  church. 


’ NEW  CASTLE  COUNTY— WILMINGTON. 

V • . 

ST.  JOSEPH’S  HOME  FOR  CATHOLIC  COLORED  ORPHAN  BOYS. 

Rector:  Fiather  John A.  Glancy.1  ... 

An  orphanage  for  colored  boys  under  ia  yean  of  age.  It  was  founded  in  1890  and  is  owned  and 
managed  by  the  St.  Joseph’*  Society  for  Colored  Missions  of  Delaware. 

AUtn&tnct.— Total,  6$;  all  male;  alt  in  lower  elementary  grades. 

Ttocktrt  and  work*rt. — Total,  14;  white  is,  colored  a ; male  s,  female  ta. 
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Organisation.  Besides  the  usual  elementary  work  some  mmnul  training  is  provided.  Boys  are 
sent  to  St.  Joseph  *9  Industrial  School  upon  reaching  the  age  of  xa . 

Financial , Jp/J-/.#.— Practically  no  account  of  the  financial  operations  could  be  obtained.  The 
income  of  about  $10,000  was  derived  from  donations  to  the  order  mam^ning  the  institution. 

Plant— The  plant,  estimated  value  $55,000,  consists  of  a large  city  lot,  a two-story  brick  building, 
and  some  furniture.  - * 

Recommendation. — That  additional  provision  be  made  for  training,  • 

Date  of  visit:  October,  1914.  " | 


s 
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VI.  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA. 

SCHOOB  FACILITIES  IN  THE  DISTRICT. 

Thgje  are  94,446  colored  people  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  forming  28.5  per  cent 
of  the  total  population.  Washington  has  the  largest  number  of  colored  people  of.any 
citv  in  the  United  States.  While  the  census  indicates  that  the  illiterates  formed  13,5 
per  eent„of  all  colored  people  over  10  years  of  age  in  1910,  the  effectiveness  of  the  schools 
is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  illiterates  were  less  than  1 per  cent  of  the  colored  chil- 
dren 10  to  14  years  of  age.  The  death  rate  is,  however,  almost  twice  as  high  as  that  of 
white  people.  The  principal  facts  concerning  the  public  school  facilities  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  according  to  the  United  States  Census  and  the  District  Board  of  Education 
are  as  follows : - 

• White.  Nefro. 

Population,  1910 ' . 236, 128  94,446 

Children  6 to  14  years  of  age,  1910 . 31,  781  13, 910 

Teachers*  salaries  in  public  schools,  1913-14 $i,  224,  54  $^<544, 968 

Teachers*  salaries  per  child  6 to  14 $3&.  Jr  I43. 21 

Percentage  illiterate,  1910. f ; 5 13,  5 

Public  appropriations. — The  public  school  teachers  in  the  colored  schools  of  the 
District  receive  $544,968  for  the  education  of  12,910  colored  children.  On  a per  capita 
basis  this  is  $42.21  for  eacn  cfiild  6 to  14  years  of  age.  This  sum  is  relatively  higher 
than  that  expended  for  teachers  in  any  of  the  States  having  separate  schools.  The 
resulting  effectiveness  of  the  colored  schools  is  reflected  in  the  large  attendance  and  the 
low  percentage  of  illiteracy.  The  difference  in  the  per  capita  expenditure  in  the  schools 
of  the  District  and  in  those  of  the  Southern  States  is  partly  explained  by  the  fact  that 
the  District  public  school  system  for  colored  people  includes  two  high  schools  and  a 
teacher-training  school,  while  the  public-school  systems  of  the  Southern  States  make 
but  little  provision  for  secondary  and  teacher-training  work  for  colored  people.  ^ 

Private  financial  aid . — There  are  four  schools  receiving  private  aid  in  the  District 
of  Columbia.  Howard  University,  owned  by  an  incorporated  board  of  trustees,  receives 
about  $100,000  from  Federal  funds  and  $70,000  from  tuition,  endowment,  and  other 
sources.  The  National  Training  School  for  Colored  Girls  is  a Baptist  institution  which 
receives  girls  from  many  States.  The  other  two  institutions  are  spmll  Catholic  parish 
schools. 

PRIVATE  AND  HIGHER  SCHOOLS. 

ARMSTRONG  MANUAL  TRAINING  SCHOOL  * 

* 

Principal : Arthur  C.  Newman.1 

A public  high  school  doing  four  years  of  secondary  industrial  work*  A wel- , 
quipped  plant  and  good  teaching  force  are  provided. 

A t tendance, — Total,  529;  all  secQndary;  male  180,  female  349. 


1 Appointed  tine*  date  of  Ytoit. 
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Teachers  and  workers— Total  33;  all  colored;  male  19,  female  .4.  There  are  also 

and  two  of  rausic  wh0  ^ pari  of  their  time  t0  the 

arr»n^n^^Thl^ademiC  “d  industrial  Ejects  Of  the  four-year  course  are 
arranged  on  a liberal  elective  system.  English  is  required  in  the  first  three  years  and  is 

el^tive  with  cm«  and  economics  in  the  fourth  year.  Mathematics  and  free-hand 
drawing  are  required  in  the  first  two  years.  All  other  subjects  are  elective.  The  indus- 

^ “7“’  dreSSmaking-  tailorin«-  milUne*-y.  woodworking, 
m : . . R Patt^  makm&-  for«e  work,  machine  shop,  automobile  repairing,  art 

<lmwi“8'  About  4 ,ou"h  *“  » r-  ■» 

^ow<;-Es^mated  value,  $240,000.  The  plant  consists  of  a large  city  lot,  a three- 
. *tory  brick  building,  and  equipment  valued  at  $12,500. 

Date  of  visit:  June,  1916. 

DUNBAR  HIGH  SCHOOL. 

Principal.:  G.  C.  Wilkinson.* 1 

A public  high  school  offering  four  years  of  secondary  work.  The  teachir^  force 

and  equipment  are  good,  but  the  plant  is  inadequate.3  % 

Attendance.  Total,  731 ; all  secondary;  male  249,  female  482. 

Teachers  and  workers— Tota\,  48;  all  colored;  male  25,  female  23.  There  are  also 

pMcai  *•  »-* 

„ Organization.  The  regular  four-year  high-school ‘course  is  offered  with  a liberal 
systm  of  electives.  The  following  program  indicates  the  number  of  classes  in  each 

J nae^Sh,  ,34  ClaSSCS;  n»thematics-  25i  Latin,  2,;  elementary 
e,  25,  history,  21;  modem  languages,  16.  The  absence  of  classes  in  civics,  eco- 
nopncs  physiology,  or  sociology  is  striking.  The  chief  emphasis  is  placed  upon  prepa- 
rajion  for  the  professions,  as  indicated  by  the  following  report  of  the  future^areers  of 
e graduates  of  1 9i 5 • Teacher-training,  37;  entering  college,  32;  entering  legal,  dental 
medical,  or  theological  schools,  17;  entering  engineering  school,  4. 

Bustness  department— The  business  department  of  the  school,  with  6 teachers  and 
137  pupils,  is  located  at  the  Phelps  School  and  conducted  separately. 

- The«°ld  pMt.  Was,  abandoned  in  September,  1916.  The  new  plant, 
etu^ed  value  $500,000,  includes  half  a city  block  and  a modem  three-story  brick 

Date  of  visit:  June,  1916. 

MYRTILLA  MINER  NORMAL  SCHOOL 
Principal:  Miss  Lucy  E.  Moten. 

T.  * 5*5®  Restraining  oaring  two  years,  of  work  above  the  high  school, 

ine  methods  and  equipment  are  thoroughly  modem. 

Attendance— Totnl,  |i5;  all  above  the  secondary  grade;  mala  2,  female  113. 


Appoint*!  ttao*  date  cf 


1 A pew  building  hap  been  erected. 
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Teachers  and  workers. — Total,  15;  all  colored;  male  4,  female  1 1 ; academic  8,  critic 
teadbers  4,  principal,  clerk,  janitor,  and  4 latx>rers. 

Organization . — The  equivalent  of  graduation  from  one  of  the  four-year  high  schools 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  is  required  for  entrance.  A choice  of  4 two-year  courses  is 
offered,  but  the  large  majority  of  the  pupils  are  enrolled  in  the  regular  “primary  grade” 
course.  The  other  courses  are  for  the  preparation  of  teachers  of  domestic  art,  domestic 
science,  and  kindergarten.  A year  and  a half  is  devoted  to  theory  and  observation, 
and  a half  year  to  practice  teaching,  in  each  course. 

The  “primary  grade”  course  embraces  the  following  subjects:  English,  \%  years; 
history  of  education,  psychology,  ]4\  biology,  y*  \ household  arts,  hygiene, 
physical  education,  music,  drawing,  school  management,  principles  of 
teaching,  % ; nature  study,  % ; child  study,  % ; and  methods  of  teaching  special  sub- 
jects, With  the  exception  of  the  methods  of  teaching  special  subjects,  the  other 

three  courses  are  practically  the  same  as  those  of  the  primary  grade  course. 

The  practice  school  is  composed  of  children  in  the  first  four  elementary  grades. 
These  grades  are  divided  into  two  sections  and  constitute  eight  practice  divisions.  In 
addition  37  other  classes  or  sections  in  the  city  schools  are  selected  And  pupils  from  the 
normal  school  sent  out  to  teach  in  them.  The  practice  work  is  supervised  by  the  critic 
teachers  and  the  special  methods  by  the  theory  teachers. 

Plant. — The  plant,  estimated  value,  $244,753,  consists  of  a large  lot,  a new,  modern, 
brick  building,  and  equipment  for  classrooms,  office,  laboratories,  and  gymnasium.  The 
equipment  is  valued  at  $20,000. 

Date  of  visit:  May,  1916. 


HOWARD  UNIVERSITY. 

President:  Stephen  M.  Newman.1 

An  institution  of  college  grade  with  several  professional  and  secondary  departments. 
In  variety  and  quality  of  professional  training  and  in  number  of  college  students  Howard 
stands  first  among  educational  institutions  for  colored  people.  About  half  of  the  cur- 
rent income  is  provided  by  an  appropriation  from  the  United  States  Government  and  its 
work  is  National  in  scope  and  influence. 

The  university  was  founded  in  1867  by  an  act  of  Congress.  Gen.  O.  O.  Howard, 
who  was  very  active  in  the  Freedmen's  Bureau,  served  as  first  president.  It  is  con* 
trolled  by  a self-perpetuating  board  of  trustees  of  white  and  colored  men.  The  Federal 
appropriation  is  administered  through  the  Department  of  Interior.  The  theological 
department  is  undenominational  and  is  maintained  through. endowment  funds,  dona- 
tions, and  an  appropriation  from  the  American  Missionary  Association. 

Attendance. — Total,  1,401 ; male,  *1,082,  fefcale,  319;  secondary,- including  commer- 
cial, 373;  college,  including  arts  and  sciences,  teacher-training  and  engineering,  534; 
Music,  27;  theological,  73;  medical,  288;  law,  106.  There  were  also  14  special  students 
in  music  and  37  night  students  in  theological  courses. 

Teachers  and  workers.— Total,  106;  white  33,  colored  731  male  77.  female  29;  sec- 
ondary 10,  college  of  arts  and  sciences  21,  teachers'  college  8,  manual  arts  7,  commer- 
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cial  6.  music  5,  theology  4,  law  8,  medical  9l  library  workers  4l  executive  officers  5,  clerks 
and  bookkeepers  11,  other  employees  8.  There  were  also  32  part-time  teachers  in  the 
medical  school,  7 part-time  teachers  in  other  departments,  and  16  laborers,  including 
janitors  and  firemen  in  the  various  departments.  ^ 

Organization.  The  university  organization  includes, nine  divisions:  (1)  secondary 
(ajarts  and  sciences,  (3)  teacher-training,  (4)  manual  arts  and  engineering,  (5)  com- 
merdal*  (6)  music,  (7)  theology,  (8)  law,  and  (9)  medicine,  including  dentistry  and 
pharmacy.  The  first  seven  divisions  occupy  the  main  buildings  and  there  is  close  admin- 
istrative relationship  between  them;  many  of  the  students  elect  subjects  in  more  than 
one  division  and  all  unite  repiiarly  in  the  general  activities  of  the  university.  The 
medical  and  law  divisions  which  occupy  separate  plants,- and  the  theological  division, 
are  administered  by  the  university  as  separate  units. 

Secondary : Secondary  work  is  done  in  the  1 ‘Academy,’ ' or  preparatory  department 
Four  4-year  courses  are  offered:  Classical,  scientific,  domestic  science,  and  domestic 
wt.  The  classical  and  scientific  courses  are  very  similar,  the  subjects  required  in 
both  are:  Latin,  i*  years;  mathematics,  ii;  English,  3J;  history,  ij;  elementary 
science,  i$,  and  manual  training,  rj.  The  classical  course  adds  a year  and  a half  of 
Latin,  a year  and  a half  of  Greek,  and  a year  of  mathematics  or  Geramn.  The  scientific 
course  adds  a half  year  of  history  and  one  year  each  of  chemistry,  biology,  and  mathe- 
matics or  psychology.  All  the  pupils  in  the  academy  are  required  to  take  4 periods  a 
manual  arts  during  the  first  two  years  of  their  course.  Vocational  courses  in 
domestic  science  and  domestic  art,  outlined  in  the  catalogue,  were  not  elected  by  any 
pupils  and  are  therefore  to  be  discontinued. 

Applicants  for  admission  to  the  academy  must  Jiave  completed  eight  elementary 
grades  or  pass  an  entrance  examination.  The  attending  w^s  293,  of  whom  220  were 

male  and  73  female.  There  are  10  teachers,  2 white  and  8 colored:  6 were  men  and 
4 women. 

Arts  and  sciences : Courses  leading  to  the  degrees  of  A.  B.  and  S.  B.  are  offered, with  a 
wide  range  of  subjects.  The  A.  B.„  course  is  arranged  so  that  considerable  time  must  be 
spent  on  ancient  and  modem  languages.  The  S.  B.  course  requires  one  foreign  language. 
*°°d  courses  111  Physical  sciences  are  offered.  The  provision  for  history  and  social 
sciences  is  inadequate.  Combination  courses  are  offered  in  connection  with  the  pro- 
fessional departments,  so  that  a saving  of  one  year  may  be  effected  by  those  preparing 
for  the  professions.  6 

Applicants  for  admission  to  the  arts  and  science  courses  must  have  completed  15 
units  of  secondary  work,  and  some  of  the  units  must  be  in  two  foreign  languages.  The 
attendance  in  1915  was  323,  of  wljom  255  were  male  and  68  female.  There  are  21 

teachers.  4 white  and  17  colored;  20  men  and  1 woman.  There  are  also  two  part-time 
teachers.  ^ r 

Teachers'  college:  The  diploma  course  for  teachers  consists  of  two  years  of  college 
k in  the  study  of  elementary  or  kindergarten  education.  The  course  leading  to 
the  degree  of  A.  B.  in  education  requires  four  years  of  college  work.  The  first  two  years 
oonsiat  laigely  of  the  usual  college  subjects,  taught  with  special  regard  for  teaching 
methods.  In  the  last  two  years  each  student  is  expected  to  specialize  in  the  teaching 
01  subjssts  as  psychology,  English,  history,  mathematics,  and  sciences.  The 
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professional  work  includes  principles  of  education,  school  administration,  history  of 
education,  observation  and  practice  teaching,  psychology,  and  the  sociological  bases  of 
education,  The  work  is  well  done,  and  effort  is  made  to  adapt  the  courses  to  the 
future  needs  of  the  student.  The  entrance  requirements  are  the  same  as  those 
for  the  A.  B.  and  S.  B.  courses.  The  attendance  was  199,  of  whom  75  were  male  and 
124  female.  The  teachers  are  8 in  number,  of  whom  2 are  white  apd  6 colored ; 7 male 
and  1 female. 

Manual  arts  and  applied  science:  The  work  in  manual  arts  includes  courses  in 
manual  training,  home  economics,  and  engineering.  Most  of  the  courses  are  correlated 
with  those  of  the  Academy  and  Teachers’  College.  Engineering  courses  have  been 
arranged  jointly  with  the  college  department  of  the  university.  Only  12  students 
have  elected  this  higher  work,  however.  The  number  of  students  receiving  some 
instruction  in  manual  training  was  220,  and  in  home  economics  73.  ) There  are  7 teach- 
ers, 3 white  and  4 colored;  4 are  men  and  3 wpmen.  « % 

Commercial  college:  The  commercial  college  offers  a four-year  course  of  secondary 
grade.  The  course  includes  stenography,  typewriting^  bookkeeping,  commercial  law, 
business  organization,  history,  English,  political  economy,  commercial  geography,  and 
arithmetic.  Applicants  for  admission  are  required  to  have  only  an  elementary  school 
education.  The  attendance  was  80,  of  whom  57  were  male  and  23  female.  There 
are  6 teachers,  2 white  and  4 colored;  3 are  men  and  3 women. 

Conservatory  of  music:  Pupils  of  all  grades  are  admitted  to  the  conservatory  of 
music.  During  1914-15  there  were  41  pupils  who  received  instruction  in  one  or  more 
of  the  courses.  Fourteen  were  local  students,  who  took  a few  music  lmsons  each  week, 
while  27  were  taking  the  regular  work  leading  to  a diploma.  There  are  5 teachers,  1 
white  and  4 colored;  2 are  men  and  3 women. 

School  of  theology:  Two  three-year  courses  are  offered,  the  “ English  ” course,  with- 
out foreign  languages,  and  the  “classical”  course,  requiring  Hebrew  and  Greek.  The 
courses  include  the  usual  theologicad  subjects,  with  some  prevision  for  social  science 
and  the  psychology  of  religion. 

Applicants  for  admission  to  the  diploma  or  “ English  ” course  are  required^  to  " bring 
certificates  of  graduation  from  reputable  high  schools  or  to  pass  a satisfactory  entrance 
examination.”  The  degree  or  “classical”  course  is  open  only  to  college  graduates. 
Those  who  lack  these  requirements  are  admitted  as  unclassified  students. 

The  attendance  was  73,  all  men.  There  are  4 teachers,  of  whom  3 are  white  and  1 
colored;  all  are  men. 

While  the  school  of  theblogy  is  located  in  the  main  buildings,  in  its  financial  support 
and  administration  it  is  distinct  from  the  other  divisions.  The  income  amounted  to 
$5.3381  of  which  $2,000  was  from  the  American  Missionary  Association,  $1,842  from 
endowment  funds,  $\ ,039  from  donations,  and  $477  from  tuition. 

School  of  Law:  The  law  school  occupies  its  own  building,  a three-story  structure, 
located  near  the  District  courthouse.  Applicants  for  admission  must  be  graduates  of  a 
recognized  high  school  or  college.  The  regular  course  for  the  degree  of  LL.  B.  covers 
a period  of  three  years.  . V 

The  attendance  was  106,  of  whom  104  were  male  and  2 female.  There  were  8 teach- 
ers, 5 white  and  3 colored;  all  are  men.- 
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the  income  of  the  department  amounted  to  $9,431,  of  which  $4,811  was  from 
tuition  and  fees  and  $4,620  from  Government  appropriations. 

SchooJ  of  Medicine  (including  Medical,  Dental,  and  Pharmaceutical  Colleges)  • The 
plant,  consisting  of  a large  brick  building  and  one  frame  structure,  is  located  near  the 
well-equipped  Government  hospital,  which  furnishes  clinical  facilities  for  the  medical 

I?  w '.ShCnCVCr  P055*16'  f“Dds  have  ^ “Pended  for  laboratory  facilities  rather 
,an  buildings,  with  the  result  that  the  laboratories  are  far  superior  to  the  external 
plant. 

TT  °f  the  departmenUfor  I9I3~I4  was  *35,295  and  the  expenditures 
f3  ' °!  thC  mCOme  *27’3'8  was  frora  tuition-  *7, 000  from  Government  appropria- 

tions, $860  from  endowment  funds,  and  $1 1 7 from  other  sources 

The  teaching  staff  of  the  School  of  Medicine  numbers  4 1 . all  male ; full-time  9,  part- 
me  3li  Wlute  22 ’ colored  Sejjgn  of  the  part-time  teachers  receive  no  compensa- 
pharmacy6"6  ^ ? teacherS  “ the  medicaJ  division,  1 in  dentistry,  and  . in 

the  Medical  College  requires  for  admission  graduation  from  an  approved  high  school 
and  two  yearn  of  college  work,  including  physics,  chemistry,  and  biology,  together  with 
a reading  knowledge  of  French  or  German.  The  regular  course  for  the  degree  of  M D 
covers  a period  of  four  years.  The  attendance  was  100,  all  male. 

The  Dental  College  requires  for  admission  graduation  from  an  accredited  high  school. 

1116  ^ D'  D-  S 1S  8flanted  uP°n  the  satisfactoiy  completion  of  the  three-year 

course.  The  attendance  was  ii6*  all  male. 

The  Phamgfceutical  College  requires  for  admission  four  years  of  high-school  work 
in  udmg  one  year  of  Latin.  Three  years  are  require*!  for  graduation.  The  attend- 
ance  was  65,  of  whom  59  were  male  and  6 female. 

Financial,  1913-14.— AH  funds  except  those  derived  from  Government  appropria- 
tions are  disbursed  through  the  treasurer  of  the  institution.  Excellent  financial  records 
o the  institution  are  kept  in  the  treasurer's  office  in  accordance  with  an  approved  system 
< accounting  and  the  books  are  audited  annually  by  fchartered  accountants.  Accord- 
ing to  the  report  of  the  treasurer  for  the  year  the  more  important  items  were: 

Income,  excluding  noneducational  receipts * 

Expenditures,  less  noneducational  receipts 1^a* 

Indebtedness *74i337 

Value  of  property , . . . 35^  49® 

**"; 1,756,930 

rtirces  of  income:  Federal  appropriations,  $101,000;  tuition  and  fees,  $51,083- 
income  from  endowment,  $13,559;  donations,  $3,694;  rents,  $500;  interest,  $556;  other 
sources,  $1,165.  The  noneducational  receipts  amounted  to  $28/73,  of  which  $16  684 
was  fronithe  boarding  department,  $7,343  from  dormitories,  $4,434  from  athletics, 
$384  from  bookstore,  and  $28  from  gymnasifun.  ' 

_Items  of  expenditure:  Salaries,  $125,792;  educational  and  laboratory  supplies  and 
expenses,  $20,726;  supplies  and  expenses  of  dining  hall  and  dormitories,  $20427- 
lira  and  additions  to  buildings,  $10,566;  equipment,  $8,952;  athletics,  $4,416;  care 
improvement  of  grounds,  $3,222;  scholarships  and  gratuities  to  students,  $2,119; 
bea^-li^ht,  and  power,  $1,748;  “publication  expenses,”  $978;  printing  and  stationery, 
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$836;  telephone  and  telegraph,  $522;  bookstore,  $469;  advertising,  $447;  insurance, 
$291;  traveling  expenses,  $273;  ^postage,  $235;  other  expenses,  $1,191. 

Indebtedness:  The  indebtedness  on  June  30,  1914,  amounted  to  $35,498,  of  which 
$26,500  was  ig  mortgages  oh  productive  real  estate,1  $4,542  was  in  accounts  payable, 
$4,000  in  notes  payable,  and  $456  in  student  credit  balances. 

School  property:  The  property  consists  of  $1 ,302^326  in  the  plant,  $177,739  Pro- 
ductive real  estate,  $152,296  in  investment  securities,  $105,436  in  unproductive  land, 
and  $19,123  in  cash  on  hand,  accounts  receivable,  supplies,  and  other  current  assets. 

Plant . — Land:  Estimated  value,  $615,692.  The  main  campus  comprises  20  acres 
on  a high  elevation  in  the  northwest  section  of  the  city.  The  medical  school  site,  which 
comprises  about  4 acres,  is  near  the  main  campus.  The  law  school  owns  a valuable 
lot  near  the  city  hall  in  the  business  section  of  the  city. 

Buildipgs:  Estimated  value,  $550,867.  All  the  buildings  are  of  brick  except  the 
dental  school  buildiftg  and  the  residences  of  four  professors.  The  principal  buildings 
on  the  campus  are:  The  main  building,  four  stories  high,  valued  at  $140,000,  containing  . 
academic  classrooms  and  secretary’s  and  treasurer’s  offices;  Thirkield  Science  Hall,  three 
stories,  valued  at  $83,000,  containing  chemical,  physical,  and  biological  laboratories  and 
auditorium;  £lark  Hall,  a four  story  building  valued  at  $54,152,*  the  dormitory  for 
young  men* Miner  Hall,  four  stories  high  and  valued  at  $50,000,  the  dormitory  lor 
young  women;  Carnegie  library,  tWo^stories  with  basement,  valued  at  $49,589;  the  Man- 
ual Arts  Building,  three  stories  high,  valued  at  $23,000,  containing  engineering  labora- 
tories and  wood-working  shops;  the  chapel,  valued  at  $22,000,  used  for  daily  devotions, 
church  services,  and  lectures;  Spaulding  Hall,  a two  story  house,  valued  at  $10, 000, used 
for  domestic  science;  and  King  Hall,  two  stories  high,  valued  at  $1,626,  used  for  boys’  % 
dormitory.  Other  buildings  on  the  grounds  include  the  president’s  house,  valued  at 
$20,560,  and  the  cottages  of  four  professors,  valued  at  $14,000.  The  medical  building  is 
a large  four-story  structure,  valued  at  $70,000.  The  dental  building  is  a two-story  frame 
structure,  valued  at  $5,000.  The  law-school  building  is  a three-story  and  basement 
structure,  valued  at  $8,000. 

The  main  building,  the  medical  btiilding,  and  the  two  dormitories  are  old,  -poorly 
planned  structures.  Most  of  the  other  buildings  are  comparatively  new  and  modem. 
The  buildings  are  well  kept  and  in  good  repair. 

Movable  equipment:  Estimated  value,  $135,767.  Of  this  $34,774  was  in  medical 
laboratories,  $32,700  in  the  general  library,  $22,912  in  manual  arts  and  applied  science 
equipment,  $1 1 ,457  in  college  and  academy^laboratories,  $9,233  in  academic  equipment, 
$8,000  in  the  law  library,  $4,722  in  dormitory  furniture  and  equipment,  $3,136  in  equip- 
ment for  the  music  department,  $2,100  in  medical  classroom  furniture,  $500  in  law  class- 
room furniture,  and  $6,250  in  other  equipment. 

Recommendations. — 1.  That  the  general  administration  be  strengthened  by  the 
provision  of  additional  help  for  me  president,  in  order  to  develop  proper  correlation 
between  the'  departments  and  increase  the  supervision  of  students. 

2.  That  the  organization  of  the  instruction  be  simplified  and  as  soon  as  practicable 
admission  be  limited  to  graduates  of  recognized  secondary  schools.  . 
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3.  That  in  the  entrance  requirements  to  college  courses  recognition  be  given  to  such 
important  subjects  as  social  studies,  terser-training,  scientific  agriculture,  manual  arts 
and  household  economics.  ~ * 

4'  2?**  teac^er  receive  increasing  emphasis  in  the  plans  of  the  University. 

5.  That  Courses  in  history  and  social  science  be  strengthened  and  provision  made 
for  the  study  and  observation  of  rural  and  urban  conditions  of  colored  people. 

6.  That  provision  be  made  for  presenting  the  theory  and  practice  of  gardening  in. 

the  preparation  for  teachers.  \ 

7.  That  more  provision  be  made  for  the  administrative  management  of  the  medical 
and  law  schools. 

8.  That  increased  funds  be  obtained  for  the  medical  school  so  that  the  standards 
of  teaching  may  be  maintained. 

Dates  of  visits:  January  and  May,  1915. 

NATIONAL  TRAINING  SCHOOL  FOR  WOMEN  AND  GIRLS. 

. 4 principal:  Miss  Nannie  E.  Burroughs. 

A well-managed  girls'  school  of  elementary^knd  secondary  grade  devoted  to 
training  for  home  Ufe  and  social  service.  All  the  pupils  live  at  the  school 
• The  school  was  founded  in  .907  by  the  Women’s  Auxiliary  of  the  National 
Convention  of  Colored  Baptist  Churches.  It  is  owned  and  controlled  by  a self- 
perpetuating  board  of  50  trustees. 

Aitendonce.— Total,  71;  all  girls;  elementary  42,  secondary  29.  The  reported 
enrollment  for  the  year  was  105.  % 

Teachers  and  workers. — Total,  u;  white  2,  colored  9;  all  female. 

Organization.  Pupils  attend  classes  three  days  a week  and  do  industrial  work 
two  days.  A 

Elementary:  The  elementary  work  is  done  in  the  ‘‘primary"  and  “ preparatory” 
divisions  and  covers  the  four  upper  grades.  . 

Secondary:  The  secondary  work  is  done  in  the  four-year  normal  course.  Some  of 
the  subjects  of  the  course  are  elementary.  The  course  is  arranged  with  but  little  regard 
for  formal  class  standards.  English  is  emphasized  and  special  provision  made  for 
M 1 work  and  missionary  training.  A social  settlement  is  maintained  in  the 

city  of  Washington  to  provide  practical  wofk  for  the  missionary  training  students 

Industrial:  The  courses  are  practical  and  the  equipment  simple.  Pupiis  are 
speoalbe  in  printing,  laundering,  or  household  arts.  The  work  of  the 
bearding  deportment  and  dormitories  is  made  to  contributed  the  training  for  home  life 
The  model  home  on  the  campus  furnishes  practfcat  experience  in  housekeeping  in  ' 
connectio  with  the  domestic  science  course.  Considerable  attention  is  given  to 
instruction  in  gardening. 

Financial,  1914-15.— The  financial  records  are  carefully  kept  and  the  business 
Management  is  excellent.  The  more  important  items  for  the  year  were : 

&Come.  excluding  soneducatioaal  receipted * ^ 

tines,  lets  non  educational  receipts. ..  

Vshttbfpiatkt 6,soo 

V ’ ‘ * 43,500 
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Sources  of  income:  General  donations,  $4,996;  tuition  and  fees,  $3,000;  special 
gifts,  $724;  other  sources,  $261.  The  noneducational  receipts  amounted  to  $7,032,  of 
which  $6,424  was  from  the  boarding  department  and  $6oS  from  productive  departments 
of  the  school. 

Items  of  expenditure:  Salaries,  $4,505 ; boarding  department,  $2,505;  repairs  and 
additions  to  buildings,  $1,777;  equipment  and  furniture,  $1,427;  heat  and  lights, 
$1,005,  notes  and  interest,  $955;  social  settlement  work,  $794;  expenses  of  garden 
yard,  and  stable,  $520;  printing,  $512;  stationery,  books,  and  supplies,  $315;  postage 
and  office  supplies,  $244,  traveling  expenses,  $242;  field  and  poultry  yard,  $238; 
sewing  department,  $107;  other  expenses,  $197. 

indebtedness:  The  indebtedness  of  $6,500  represents  the  balance  due  on  buildings. 

Planl.^- Land:  Estimated  value,  $9,000.  The  school  owns  six  acres  of4and  in  the 
suburbs  of  Washington.  A part  of  the  land  is  used  for  teaching  school  gardening  and 
the  other  for  campus. 

Buildings . Estimated  value,  $30,000.  There  are  four  neat  frame  buildings,  a barn, 
and  several  smaller  structures.  The  buildings  are  clean  and  the  premises  are  well  k€pt. 

Movable  equipment:  Estimated  value,  $3,500.  Of  this,  $2,000  is  in  furniture  and 
$1 ,500  in  industrial  equipment. , 

Recommendations. — 1 . That  the  Baptist  conventions  combine  in  an  effort  to  increase 
the  support  and  attendance  of  this  school.  ~ 

2.  That  more  adequate  provision  be  made  for  teacher-training  and  theory  and 
practice  of  gardeningTV 

Date  of  visit:  May,  1915. 

QATHOLIC  PARISH  SCHOOLS. 

There  are  two  Catholic  parish  schools  in  Washington  taught  by  ^colored  Sisters  of 
Providence.  The  principal  facts  reported  concerning  them  are  as  follows : 


School.  Pupib.  Teachers. 

St.  Augustine’s  School t^0  5 

St.  Cyprian's 360  5 

SPECIAL  INSTITUTIONS. 


Income. 

Si»  500 
**.33* 


Besides  the  schools  already  described,  there  are  sefen  special  educational  insti- 
tutions for  the  tolored  race  in  the  District  of  Columbia.  These  include  five  institutions 
for  the  care  of  children,  the  Freedmen’s  Hospital,  and  an  industrial  school  with  an 
employmen^bureau.  The.  institutions  for  the  care  of  children  are  under  the  supervi- 
sion of  the  District  of  Columbia  Board  of  Charities,  and  are  maintained  by  appropria- 
tions from  Congress.  The  courts  of.  the  District  of  Columbia  and  the  Federal  courts 
commit  delinquents,  incorrigibles,  and  orphans  to  these  institutions.  Unfortunately, 
adequate  provision  is  not  made  for  separating  the  feeble-minded  children  from  the  others. 
It  is  possible  in  the  case  of  white  children  for  the  District  of  Columbia  to  arrange  with 
State  institutions  to  care  for  the  feeble-minded.  • These  institutions,  however,  do  not 
take  feeble-minded  colored  children  and  no  special  institution  is  maintained  in  the 
District  for  them.  . Consequently  all  of  the  Institutions  are  hampered  in  the  work  of 
relief  and  reformation  by  the  presence  of  feeble-minded  children  among  the  inmates. 

48827° — Bull.  39 — 17 — —11 
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FREEDMEI'TS  HOSPITAL  NURSE  TRAINING  SCHOOL. 

.Superintendent  of  Nones:  Lam  R.  MacHale.  ^ 

• A nurse-training  school  operated  as  a part  of  Freed  men's  Hospital  and  Howard  University  Medical 
School.  The  hospital  is  one  of  the  most  modem  and  well-equipped  hospitqjs  in  the  country  admitting 

""NlglM.  ^Moet  of  its  patients  are  admitted  without  charge.  The  hospital  and  school  are  maintained 
by  appropriations  from  Congress  administered  by  the  Department  of  the  Interior. 

Attendance. — Nurses  in  training,  48;  graduate  nurses,  6. 

- Staff. — Total,  n.  In  addition,  three  members  of  the  Howard  University  medical  faculty  instruct 
tbh,  nurses.  ^ 

Organisation. — The  nurse- training  course  requires  .three  years  for  graduation.  ^ \ 

Financial,  1914. — The  income  of  $102,605  for  the  maintenance  of  the  hospital  and  school  was 
appropriated  by  Congress  as  follows:  For? support,  $28,000;  for  salaries,  $32,640;  for  special  repairs, 
$6,Ooo;  appropriation  by  District  of  Columbia  under  contract  with  the  Board  of  Charities,  $34,965. 
In  addition;  $5,750  was  received  from  pay  patients.  4 

* Plant. — The  plant  consists  of  a Urge  city  lot  and  a modern,  well-lighted  brick  building,  with 
excellent  equipment. 

HOME  OF  THE  NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  FOR  DESTITUTE  COLORED  WOMEN  AND 
CHILDREN. 

'm Superintendent : Mrs.  Eva  Hood  Smith. 

An  brpban  hopne  maintained  by  an  incorporated  association.  Though  it  was  incorporated  in  1864 
•S  . as  . orphan  home,  it  is  used  by  the  Board  of  Children's  Guardians  and  the  Board  of  Charities  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  as  a borne  for  orphans,  incorrigibles,  and  in  some  cases  delinquents.  Children- 
are  committed  by  the  courts  of  the  District  and  assigned  to  the  home  by  the  Board  of  Children's  Guar- 
dians. The  Board  of  Education  conducts  a public  school  in  the  building  for  the  inmates. 

Attendance. — Total,  82;  about  two-thirds  of  the  pupils  are  boys. 

Worker*.— Total,  14;  all  colored.  The  principal  and  one  of  the  teachers  of  the  public  school  are 
paid  by  the  Board  of  Education. 

Organisation. — The  charter  allows  the  institution  to  receive  children  from  3 to  18  years  of  age. 
The  majority  of  the  children  are  12,  13,  and  14.  A kindergarten  and  seven  grades  are  taught  in  the 
school.  Sewing  is  also  taught 

Financial,  1914. — The  income  Is  derived  chiefly  from  the  appropriation  of  $9,900  froi£  Congress 
and  $1,125  from  endowment.  Small  amounts  are  derived  from  the  board  of  pay  children  and  from 
donations,  Of  the  expenditure  $3,706  was  for  salaries,  about  $1,000  for  fuel  and  light,  and  the  remain- 
der for  clothing  and  supplies. 

Plant. — The  plant  consists  of  a large  city  lot  and  a well-lighted  brick  building.  Adequate  play 
space  is  provided,  but  play  apparatus  is  needed. 

' P 

INDUSTRI  AL  HOME  SCHOOL  FOR  COLORED  CHILDREN. 

0 ' r Superintendents  Leon  L.  Barry. 

A home  school  for.  dependent  colored  boys.  The  institution  is  organized  on  the  cottage  plan  and 
. 4s  conducted  in  accordance  with  modem  Ideas  of  treatment  of  juvenile  delinquents. 

school  is  . owned  and  managed  by  the  Commissioners  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

* Attendance.— Total,  93;  hQ  colored  boys. 

■’  Teadiert  m id  worker*.— ^Totnl,  18;  all  colored;  male  6,  female  12;  superintendent  1,  matron  1,  teach- 
as2,  is>dttttiial  teacben  3,  farmer  1,  caretakers  5,  others  5. 

* r^Orgamtatian. — Dependent  children  are  sent  to  the  institution  by  the  Board  of  Children’s  Guar- 
dianj.Two  teachers  handle  the  classroom  work  ahd  all: boys  receive  instruction.  Some  of  the  boys 
ace  allayed  to  attend  the  regular  dty  schools.  The  industrial  work  consists  of  manual  training,  black-  ' 
tflilVWttig,  artd  th*  mending' of  clothes.  Boys  alto  dor  the  work  on  the  farm  and  in  the  dairy. 

> ; The  income  of ‘$22,897  was  derived  front  an  appropriation  by  Congress  to 

tile  District  Commiamonere  for  the  institution.  Of  this  sum  $7,440  was  expended  for  salaries,  (9,00c 
for.  maintenance , and  the  balance  for  equipment  and  ether  purposes. . / 
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NATIONAL  TRAINING  SCHOOL  FOR,  GIRLS. 

Superintendent : Mrs.  Jennie  A.  Griffith.1 

A school  for  delinquent  girls.  In  its  reorganization  the  modem  policies  for  caring  for  juvenile 
delinquents  are  being  adopted..  .*  _ J 

The  institution  is  governed  by  a board  of  trustees  under  the'  direction  of  the  Attorney  General 
of  the  United  States. 

Attendance.— Total  79;  all  female;  practically  all  the  pupils  are  colored.  There  are  also  about  70 
girls  who  are  on  parole  under  the  care  of  the  institution.  . 

T****"  and «w*err.-Total  20;  white  16,  colored  4;  male  5,  female ,15;  superintendent  1.  matron  1 
parole  officer  1 . classroom  teachers  3,  industrial  teachers  6,  others  8. 

Organisation.  Girls  are  committed  to  the  institution  by  the  Federal  courts  and  by  the  Juvenile 
and  Supreme  Courts  of  the  District  of  Columbia.  They  are  paroled  by  tb-  board  of  trustees  on  recom- 
mendation of  the  superintendent.  One  officer  has  charge  of  the  girls  whb  are  on  parole  under  care 
of  the  institution.  The  girls  in  the  institution  have  classroom  work  for  half  a day  and  industrial  work 
for  half  a day.  The  industrial  work  consists  of  laundering,  cooking,  sewing,  and  agriculture  -The 
recreational  facilities  are  being  increased.  The  organization  is  hampered  by  the  necessity  of.caring  for 
feeble-minded  girls  who  can  not  be  committed  to  any  other  institutions. 

Financial,  1914-15 .—The  income  of  $34,720  is  derived  from  an  appropriation  by  Congress  Of 
this  amount,  $10,672  was  expended  for  salaries  and  $1^,460  for  maintenance. 

* Plant— The  plant  consists  of  19  acres  of  land,  excellently  located,  three  brick  buildings  two  of 
which  are  old,  and  fUrniture  for  classrooms  and  dormitories. 

NATIONAL  TRAINING  SCHOOL  FOR  BOYS. 

Superintendent:  G.  A.  Stirling.1  ' * 

A reform  school  for  boys  organized  onjthe  cottage  system, 
ment  arc  ample. 

The  institution  is  controlled  by  a board  of  trustees  under  the  direction  of  the  Attorney  General 
• of  the  United  States.  . J 

Attendance.— Total  381;  all  male.  About  two-thirds  of  the  boys  are  colored.  In  addition,  about 
160  boys  are  on  parole  under  the  care  of  the  institution. 

Teachers  and  workers  — Total  63 ; all  white  ftiupenntendent,  assistant  superintendent,  clerks  3.  -1-.- 
room  teachers  and  assistants  14,  industrial  teachers  and  assistants  5,  parole  officer  1,  matrons  6.  others  28 

Organisation.  Boys  between  the  ages  of  14  and  21  are  committed  to  the  institution  by  the  Federal 
courts  and  the  Juvenile  and  Supreme  Courts  of  the  District  of  Columbia.  They  are  paroled  by  the 
trustees  on  recommendation  of  the  superintendent.  A half  day  is  spent  in  school  work  and  a half  day 
m industrial  work.  The  institution  does  excellent  agricultural  work  with  student  labor. 

‘ Financial,  19Q-I} ■— The  income  of  $128,065  was  derived  from  appropriations  from  Congress  directly 
to  tiie  institution  and  through  the  District  of  Columbia.  Of  this  sum,  $33,835  was  for  salaries.  $54 

for  support  of  inmates  and  current  expenses.  $850  for  transportation,  and  the  remainder  for  repairs  and 
permanent  improvement.  * '•  r 

Plant— The  plant  Consists  of  a large  farm,  excellently  located,  and  ample  buildings  Most  d the 
buildings  are  of  brick. 

THE  CHILDREN  S TEMPORARY  HOME. 

Superintendent : Miss  Susan  B.  Cook. 

A home  caring  tempogarily  for  children  of  dependent  and  delinquent  classes.  Children  are  seat 
;to  the* home  by  the  Board  of  Children's  Guardians  of  the  District.  The  home  is  owned  by  the  super- 
lntendent.  J 

Attendance.— Total  So.  of  whom  about  three-fourths  are  boys.  The  population  fluctuates  contin- 
ually. The  children  are  in  most  cases  committed  to  the  home  to  stay  only  until  their  exact  place  in 
other  institutions  ean  be  determined. 


The  force  of-  workers  and  the  equip- 
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VII.  FLORIPA. 

SCHOOL  FACILITIES  IN  THE  STATE. 

1 here  are  308,669  colored  people  in  Florida,  forming  41  per  cent  of  the  total  popu- 
lation. _ They  constitute  50.6  per  cent  of  all  persons  engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits 
in  the  State.  The  number  of  farms  cultivated  by  them  increased  8.8  per  cent  between 
1900  and  1910.  As  farmers,  renting  and  owning  land,  they  have  charge  of  768,140 
acres  of  land;  as  farm  laborers,  they  undoubtedly  cultivate  a much  larger  area.  While 
the  United  States  census  indicates  hopeful  progress  in  the  decrease  of  illiteracy  and  in 
the  improvement  of  health  conditions,  illiterates  are  still  25.5  per  cent  of  the  colored 
population  10  years  of  age  and  over  and  17.8  per  cent  of  the  colored  children  10  to  14 
years  of  age,  and  the  death  rate  is  very  high.  In  view  of  these  facts,  it  is  important 
to  note  the  following  summary  of  the  public-school  facilities  and  educational  needs  of/ 
Florida  as  they  are  shown  in  the  reports  of  the  United  States  census,  and  the  State 
superintendent  of  education.  . 

n 1 *•  ^ Whit*.  NfCTO* 

Children  6 to  14  yeare  of  age,  ag,oo8  63486 

Teachers’  salaries  in  public  schools,  1910-11 » $i,W7  a*  *l6,’  ,ftr 

Teachers'  salaries  per  child  6 to  14  in  State 2 $1 1. 50  ia\i 

Percentage  illiterate,  1910 , * 

Percentage  Uving  in  rural  communities,  1910 ?0  6 

Public  appropriations.  The  public-school  teachers  of  Florida,  received  $1,190,126 
in  salaries  in  1910-11.  Of  this  sum  $1,622,745  was  for  the  feathers  of  88,908  white 
children  and  $167,381  was  for  the  teachers  of  63,486  colored  children.  On  a per  capita 
basis  this  is  $1 1 .50  for  each  white  child  of  school  age  and  $2.64  for  each  colored  child.* 
Map  8 presents  these  per  capita  figures  for  each  county  in  Florida,  the  proportion  of 
Negroes  being  indicated  by  the  shading.  The  inequalities  between  the  figures  for  white 
children  and  those  for  colored  children  are  greatest  in  counties  where  the  proportion  • 
of  Negroes  in  the  total  population  is  largest.  The  per  capita  sums  for  white  children 
-decrease,  and  those  for  colored  children  increase,  with  considerable  regularity,  as  the 
proportion  of  Negroes  becomes  smaller.  The  extent  of  this  regularity  appears  in  the 
following  table,' which  shows  the  per  capita  expenditures  for  counties  grouped  according 
to  the  percentage  of  Negroes  m the ‘total  population: 

County  groups  perccntifeofNegnxiiD  the  peculation.1  ^opub^oa!  ^populiS^1  P*wh?tfcU 

' 10  to  as  per  cent 595  4, 540  * $ia  56  $3. 10 

Counties a5 to  jopercent S’, *5*  34^64 

Counties  50  to  100  per  cent 11,77^  18, 116  13.38  a.  14 

Counties  75  to  100  per  cent.. 1,784  6,666  ” 17.08  ,.46 

1 AKbongb  the  •pprnprhtlcm  for  color'd  schnob  have  increased  since  t9n.  the  salaries  of  white  tochers  hare  locre^d 
utneb  more  rapidly  than  those  of  colored  teacher*.  * . % 

* *****  "***  b*  <**▼**»«  U»  smomit  of  tochers'  salaries  hi  pubtte  seboob  by  the  number  of  children 

££££  2 su'"  ‘**‘w  “kri“  s*  <-  u- 

1 No  county  in  the  State  hst  a Ncfro  population  ten  than  to  per  rat  of  the  total. 

*59  \ 
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8.  PKR  CAPITA  CXPCNDITURKS  BOR  WHTTB  AND  COLORED  CHILDREN  IN  FLORIDA  ON  THS  BASIS 

OP  teacher’  SALARIES. 


he  upper  figure  in  each  county  is  for  white  children,  the  tower  for  colored.  The  shading  indi- 
cates the  percentage  erf  Negroes  In  the  total  population. 
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The  high  per  capita  cost  for  white  children  in  the  44  black-belt  ” counties  is  partly 
explained  by  the  fact  that  ii\  these  counties  they  are  few  in  number  and  widely  scattered. 
The  smaller  cost  of  schools  for  colored  children  is  partly  due  to  the  low£r  wage  scale  of 
colored  teachers  and  partly  to  the  very  limited  provision  for  high-school  education. 
It  is  apparent,  however,  that  these  explanations  by  no  means  account  for  the  wide 
divergencies  in  the 44  black-belt  ” counties.  In  addition  to  the  $i  ,022,745  appropriated  for 
the  public-school  teachers  of  white  children,  the  State  appropriated  $69,885  to  maintain 
the  State  University  and  College  for  Women.  To  the  $167,381  appropriated  for  the 
teachers  of  colored  children  the  State  added  $8,500  to  supplement  the  income  of  the 
gricultural  and  mechanical  a school  for  Negroes,  largely  maintained  by  the  Federal 
Government. 

Private  financial  qid. — The  deficiencies  presented  above  in  the  public  expenditures 
for  the  education  of  the  colored  people  largely  explain  the  active  campaigns  for  private 
schools  since  the  Civil  War.  As  a result  of  this  activity  the  private  schools  have  property 
valued  at  $478411,  an  annual  income  of  $77,001,  and  an  attendance  of  3,345  pupils, 
of  whom  3,079  are  in  elementary  grades.  It  is  sometimes  thought  that  the  liberal 
private  contributions  to  these  schools  make  up  for  the  inequalities  in  the  public  appro- 
priations for  the  education  of  white  and  colored  ,youth.  In  Florida,  howeyer,  the  total 
expenditures  of  both  public  and  private  schools  for  colored  people  is  far  less  than  the 
expenditures  for  white  teachers  in  public  schools.  The  income  of  the  two  large  private 
white  schools,  as  reported  to  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education,  was  nearly  twice 
the  income  of  all  colored  private  schools. 

A summary  of  the  income  and  property  of  the  private  and  higher  colored  schools 
grouped  according  to  ownership  is  given  in  the  following  table : 


Number  of 

Annual 

•Value  of 

school*. 

income. 

property.  * 

. *6 

* 77.«>i 

3 

19, 158 

85,875 

*3  . 

. S7.*43 

39*,  $3*> 

1 

. 34.168 

Total  private  schools 

Independent 

Denominational * 

State  and  Federal 

According  to  this  table  the  annual  income  and  property  value  of  the  denomina- 
tional schools  are  more  than  twicers  high  as  those  of  the  independent  schools.  The 
annual  income  of  the  colored  schools  owned  by  denominations  whose  membership  is  white 
or  largely  so  aggregates  $33,396,  as  against  $24447  f°r  those  of  the  colored  denomina- 
tions. The  property  owned  by  the  white  denominations  is  valued  at  $311,536,  that 
owned  by  the  colored  at  $81,000.  Some  of  the  schools  controlled  by  white  denomina- 
tions receive  considerable  sums  of  mojney  from  their  colored  members.  In  addition  to 
the  private  aid  reported  in  the  above  table,  $1,811  was  appropriated  for  general  super- 
vision and  special  phases  of  education  by  tbe  Jeanes  Fund.  ' 

While  the  total  number  of  private  schools  is  26,  only  8 play  any  important  part  in 
the  educational  activities  of  the  State.  A few  of  the  remaining  18  are  to  be  justified 
if  at  all  on  denominational  grounds ; the  majority  however,  are  so  hampered  by  strain 
income  or  poor /management  that  the  State  receives^ittle  benefit  from  them.  The  schools 
of  the  first  group  are  described  under  their  respective  counties  and  their  location  shown 
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cm  Map  9.  It  will  be  noted  that  four  of  these  schools  are  in  Jacksonville,  Duval  County. 
The  schools  of/fe  second  group  are  siuhm&rued  according  to  ownership  and  discussed 
at  the  end  of  this  chapter.  The  attendance  of  the  private  and  higher  colored  schools 
by  ownership  groups  is  indicated  in  the  following  statement : 


^ ...  Number  c4  Total 

Ownership  of  colored  acboob.  school*.  attendance.  Elementary.  Secondary. 


Total  private  schools *6  3, 345  3, 079  266 

Independent . 3 334  #34 

Denominational 33  , 3,111  3,845  366 

State  and  Federal 1 *345  1S5  148 


In  vftw  of  the  frequency  of  the  terms  “academy”  and  “college”  in  the  names  of 
these  private  institutions,  it  is  important  to  note  that  less  than  one-tenth  of  their  pupils 
are  of  secondary  grade  and  none  are  in  college  classes. 

A tiendance. — The  United  States  census  reported  63,486  colored  children  of  elemen- 
tary school  age,  of  whom  36,278  were  attending  school.  A study  of  the  figures  for  the 
public  and  private  schools  shows  that  while  a majority  of  the  elementary  colored  pupils 
are  in  the  public  schools,  the  secondary  pupils  are  about  equally  divided  between  public 
and  private  schools.  This  is  in  contrast  with  white  pupils  of  secondary  grade,  the 
huge  majority  of  whom  are  in  public  schools. 

Elementary . — The  inadequacy  of  the  elementary  school  system  for  colored  children . 
is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  the  attendance  in  both  public  and  private  schools  is  less 
than  58  per  cent  of.  the  children  between  the  ages  of  6 and  14  years.  The  average  term 
of  the  public  school  is  less  than  five  months.  According  to  the  report  of  the  State 
department  of  education,  a large  percentage  of  the  teachers  hold  third-grade  licenses, 
representing  preparation  less  than  that  usually  given  in  the  eight  elementary  grades. 
The  31O79  elementary  pupils  in  the  private  schools  are  fairly  well  taught,  but  their 
number  is  only  a small  part  of  tfce  36,278  children  attending  school  and  a still  smaller 
fraction  of  the  63486  children  of  elementary  school  age. 


Seccmdary. — There  ate  only  two  public  high  schools  for  colored  people  in  Florida. 
These  institutions,  located  in  Tallahassee  and  Jacksonville,  share  their  buildings  with 
the  elementary  grades.  Six  private  schools  offer  secondary  work.  Of  these  five 
* have  four-year  courses.  The  State  school  at  Tallahassee  maintains  a full  secondary 
course.  Of  the  492  secondary  pupils  in  Florida  266  are  in  the  six  private  schools.  The 
courses  of  study  in  most  of  these  schools  follow  olohely  the  college  preparatory  or  classical 
, type.  Same  of  them  still  require  Greek  and  practidfclly  all  make  Latin  the  central 
Subjects 

Teacher  framift^.-^The  most  urgent  need  of  the  colored  schools  in  Florida  is  trained 
teachers.  The  supply  no^  depends  almost  entirely  upon  the  secondary  schools,  most 
of  which  are  private  institutions.  Of  the  private  schools,  however,  only  two  offer 
Wairly  good  courses  for  teachers.  Four  others  include*  one  or  two  teacher-training 
s subjects  in  their  general  course.  The  graduating  classes  of  all  the  schools  offering 
teacher  training  in  1915  numbered  only  about  100,  an  annual  output  obviously  inade- 
quate  to  meet  tbe  need  for  teachers  In  a State. with  over  300,009  colored  people  and 
%ooo  colored  public-school  teachers.  1 * 


Industrial. — ■’No  school  in  the  State  is  adequately  equipped  to  teach  trades.  The 
State  agricultural  and  mechanical  school  conducts  satisfactory  industrial  work  in 
several  branches,  notably  in  industries  for  girls.  Four  other  schools  give  fairly  good 


Mat  9.— Privatk  schools  for  Nkgroks  in  Florida. 

The  circles  show  the  location  and  the  annual  income  of  the  more  important  schools.  The  shading 
•>  indicates  the  percentage  of  Negroes  in  the  total  population.  v 

industrial  work,  while  one  or  two  of  the  smaller  schools  are  making  an  effort  in  thiS 
direction. 

.■1  griculture. — The  agricultural  trainfhg  of  the  colored  people  of  Florida -depends 
on  the  facilities  of  the  State  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  School.  Notwithstanding 
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the  increasing  importance  of  Florida  as  a truck-raising  State,  only  three  of  the  private 
schools  have  courses  m gardening.  This  lack  of  agricultural  training  for  a people  71 

per  cent  rural  indicates  the  failure  of  the  schools  to  adapt  their  work  to  the  needs  of 
the  rural  communities. 

* 

Supervision.  As  yet  no  colored  school  supervisor  is  employed  by  the  Statedepart- 
ment  of  education.  Six  counties  in  the  State  have  Jeanes  Fund  supervisors  traveling 
among  the  rural  schools,  introducing  industrial  training  and  extending  the  influence 
of  the  school  into  the  community.  In  1915  the  Jeanes  Fund  appropriated  $i,8u 
and  the  coi  les  $430  for  the  work,  and  $1,21 1 was  raised  by  appeals  to  the  people. 

SUMMARY  OF  EDUCATIONAL  NEEDS. 

1.  The  strengthening  and  extension  of  the  elementary  school  system.  This  can  best 

be  done  by  employing  a supervisor  of  colored  schools  as  is  done  in  other  Southern 
States. 

2.  The  increase  of  teacher-training  facilities.  To  this  end  secondary  schools  with 
teacher-training  courses  should  be  provided,  more  summer  schools  and  teachers’  insti- 
tutes should  be  maintained,  and  the  private  schools  should  cooperate  with  the  State 

departm  of  education  by  placing  more  emphasis  on  teacher-training  courses  in 
accordance  with  State  standards. 

. . 3.  tfore  provision  for  instruction  in  gardening,  household  arts,  and  simple  indus- 
tries. In  developing  this  work  counties  should  realize  the  possibilities  of  the  Jeanes 
Fund  industrial  supervisors; 

4.  More  instruction  in  agriculture  and  in  the  problems  of  rural  life,  so  that  teachers 
and  leaders  may  be  developed  for  a people  71  per  cent  rural. 

5.  The  maintenance  of  industrial  high, schools  in  cities. 


PRIVATE  AND  HIGHER  SCHOOLS. 


The  private  and  higher  schools  for  Negroes  in  Florida  are  herewith  described 
Counties  and  cities  in  which  the  more  important  institutions  are  located  are  presented 
as  a background  for  the  discussion  of  the  individual  school.  The  counties  are  arranged 
in  alphabetical  order.  6 


DUVAL  COUNTY. 


Jfopulation,  1910 

**  Children  6 to  14  years  of  age,  1910 

Teachers’  salaries  in  public  schools,  1910-11 . 
Tsh^hen’  salaries  per  child  6 to  14  in  county 
Percentage  illiterate,  1910 


White.  Negro. 

37.  79*  37.  a7° 

5.  5*4  5, 7*3 

$74.10*  $31,999 

$53-  43  $3-  $4 

1.0  15.6 


The  rural  population  is  23.2  per  cent  of  the  total.  The  average  length  of  the  public 
school  term  is  .7.2  months  for  white  pupils  and  6.4  months  for  colored.  The  number 
of  teachers  is  185  in  white  schools  and  99  in  colored  schools.  The  average  attendance 
is  4^268  white  pupils  and  2,725  colored  pupils. 

There  are  .no  private  schools  for  colored  people  outside  of  the  city  of  Jacksonville. 


FLORIDA. 

JACKSONVILLE. 

The  public  schools  of  Duval  county  and  the  city  of  Jacksonville  are  administered 
as  a unit,  and  separate  statistics  could  not  be  obtained.  The  city  schools  for  colored 
people  are  crowded  and  poorly  housed.  In  addition  to  the  elementary  schools  the  city 
maintains  a four-year  high  school.  Special  effort  should  be  made  to  increase  the 
number  of  elementary  schools  and  strengthen  the  high  school.  The  four  large  private 
schools  supply  elementary  school  facilities  lor  day  pupils  and  serve  as  central  institutions 
for  the  denominations  which  support  them.  As  the  public  schools  develop,  the  private 
school  should  abandon  the  elementary  work  and  center  their  attention  on  secondary 
courses,  teacher  training,  and  industrial  work  for  boarding  pupils.  The  Laura  Street  1 
Presbyterian  School  is  of  minor  educational  value;  it  is  described  in  the  summary  of  * 
small  Presbyterian  schools  for  the  State. 

STAUNTON  HIGH  SCHOOL 

Principal:  Isaiah  Blocker. 

4k  city  high  school  offering  four  years  of  secondary  work.  The  eight  elementary 
grades  are  taught  in  the  same  building.  The  school  has  valuable  property  which  was 
deeded  to  the  colored  people  for  education  and  is  held  for  that  purpose,  but  at  present 
there  is  a controversy  going,  on  between  th$  trustees  and  the  public-school  officials  as 
to  whether  or  not  the  property  shall  be  sold  and  the  money  reinvested. 

Attendance . — Secondary,  44;  male  16,  female  28.  The  elementary  enrollment 
was  931. 

Teachers.^ Secondary,  3;  all  colored;  male  1,  female  2.  There  were  also  24 
teachers  giving  full  time  to  the  elementary  grades. 

Organization.— Though  only  three  teachers  are  provided  for  the  secondary  program, 
the  work  is  fairly  well  done.  The  subjects  are:  English,  2x/%  years;  Latin,  3;  mathe- 
matics, 4;  history,  3;  elementary  science,  2.  No  industrial  work  is  provided. 

Plant. — Estimated  value,  $175,000.  The  plant  consists  of  a' piece  of  city  property 
deeded  to  a colored  board  of  trustees  by  a group  of  northern  philanthropists  immediately 
after  the  yrar.  The  trustees  leased  the  property  to  the  city  on  condition  that  the  board 
of  public  instruction  maintain  the  school  building  and  provide  the  teaching  force.  The 
building  is  an  old  frame  structure,  worth  about  $5,000.  It  is  poorly  adapted  to  school 
purposes,  dangerous,  and  in  miserable  repair.  The  equipment  is  limited  to  very  poor 
classroom  furniture: 

Date  of  visit:  January,  1914. 

THE  BOYLAN  HOME  INDUSTRIAL  TRAINING  SCHOOL 

Superintendent:  Miss  Bertha  E.  Losee.1 

A home  school  for  girls  maintained  and  managed  by  the  Woman's  Home  Mis- 
sionary Society  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  It  is  well  managed  and  effective. 

Attendant. — Total,  224;  elementary  216,  secondary  8;  boarders,  106. 

Teachers  and  workers.— Total,  13;  white  supervisors  4,  colored  teachers  9.  All 
the  workers  aVe  well  trained  and  earnest. 
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Organization. — The  academic  work  covers  eight  elementary  grades.  A four-year 
“rtrnnal’'  course  is  outlined,  but  only  eight  pupils  are  enrolled. 

Industrial.— Cooking  and  sewing  are  required  of  all  pupils.  The  courses  are  care- 
fully planned  and  the  work  is  well  done. 

Financial,  1913-14— The  finances  are  supervised  by  the  home  office  in  Cincinnati 
and  the  management  is  economical.  The  more  important  items  for  thcf  year  were: 

Income,  excluding  noneducational  receipts $6  281 

Expenditures,  less  noneducational  receipts  * 

Indebtedness 

Value  of  plant 5°° 

* 73,ooo  , ♦ 

Sources  of  income:  Woman’s  Home  Missionary  Society,  $5,310;  tuition  and  fees, 
$948;  other  sources,  $23.  The  noneducational  receipts  were  from  board  and  room  rent 
and  amounted  to  $5,956. 

Items  of  expenditure:  Salaries,  $4,166;  supplies,  $3,494;  student  aid,  $'350; 
traveling  expenses,  $200;  other  expenses,  $3,493. 

Indebtedness:  The  sm^I  indebtedness  is  chiefly  current  bills  for  supplies  and 
materials. 

Plant.  Land : Estimated  value,  $20,000.  The  land  comprises  about  half  a city 
bto^k.  The  campus  is  inclosed  by  a concrete-block  wall.  It  is  clean  and  well  kept 
W Building:  Estimated  value,  $50,000.  The  bhilding  js  an  excellent  four-story 
pressed-bnek  structure,  well  furnished  and  comparatively  new.  It  is  equipped  with  all 
modem  conveniences.  In  point  of  general  adaptability  to  its  purpose,  it  is  one  of  the 
best  to  be  found  anywhere. 

^lovable  equipment:  Estimated  value,  $3,000.  The  equipment  consists  of  fur- 
niture and  domestic-science  apparatus. 

Recommendations .— 1 . That  adequate  financial  support  be  provided  for  this  excellent 
work. 

2.  That  the  theory  and  practice  of  gardening  be  made  part  of  the  regular  course.1  - 

Dates  of  visits:  January,  1914;  March,  1915. 

COOKMAN  INSTITUTE. 

President ; G.  B.  Stone.1 

A school  of  elementary  and  secondary  grade.  While  considerable  good  work  is 
done,  the  educational  activities  are  not  well  organized.  The  school  was  founded  in  1872 
and  is  supervised  by  the  Freedmen’s  Aid  Society  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 

Attendance.— Total,  408;  elementary  359,  secondary  49.  Of  the  secondary  pupils 

21  were  male  and  28  female;  13  were  boarders.  The  reported  enrollment  for  the  year 
was  415. 

Teachers  and  workers. -Total,  j4;  male  4,  female  10;  white  supervisors  3,  colored 
teachers,  n. 

Organization . — Elementary:  The  work  covers  the  eight  elementary  grades. 

Secondary:  Secondary  work  is  done  in  the  "normal”  course,  with  17  pupils,  and 
in  the  college  preparatory,”  with  32  pupils.  Theacademy,  or  college  preparatory  course, 


includes:  Latin,  4 years;  algebra,  2;  geometry,  1;  English,  4;  history,  4;  tivics, 

The  '‘normal"  course  includes:  Latin,  1 year;  algebra,  2;  geometry,  1;  English,  3;  his- 
tory, 2;  botany,  % \ physical  geography,  l/i\  psychology,  1;  chemistry,  1;  and  teacher 
training.  The  industrial  work  is  limited  to  a little  sewing. 

Financial,  1912-13. — The  accounts  of  the  school  are  honestly  but  not  systemati- 
cally kept.  The  more  important  financial  items  were: 


Income,  excluding  noneducation al  receipts ; $9,387 

Expenditures,  less  noneducational  receipts 9,495 

Value  of  plant xot,  578 


Sources  of  income:  Freedmen’s  Aid  Society,  $5,641;  tuition  and  fees,  $1,998; 
colored  conferences,  $705;  entertainments,  $219;  general  donations,  $163 ; other  sources, 
$661.  The  noneducational  receipts  were  from  the  boarding  department  and  amounted 
to  $2,595. 

* t . Items  of  expenditure:  Salaries,  $4,593;  equipment  and  repairs, $2,21 1 ; supplies  for 
boarding  department,  $1,242;  current  expenses  and  incidentals,  $820;  outside  labor, 
$741 ; student  labor,  $701 ; schoolbooks,  $604;  other  purposes,  $1,178. 

\ Plant. — Land:  Estimated  value,  $70,000.  The  school  site  consists  of  7 acres  of 
sandy  land  within  the  city  limits.  It  is  well  located  in  a rapidly  growing  part  of  the  city. 
No  serious  effort  seems  to  have  been  made  to  improve  its  appearance. 

Buildings:  Estimated  value,  $30,000.  There  are  three  buildings— the  main  school 
building,  a brick  veneer  structure  three  stories  high,  the  upper  story  of  which  is  used  for 
boys'  dormitory;  the  girls’  dormitory,  a two-story  frame  building;  and  the  president’s 
cottage,  a neat  two-story  dwelling  of  concrete.  Toilet  facilities  in  the  dormitories  are 
inadequate  and  the  boys’  rooms  are  not  well  supervised. 

Movable  equipment:  Estimated  value,  $1,578.  Of  this  $978  was  in  furniture  and 
$600  in  library  books  ahd  fixtures. 

Recommendations. — 1.  That  adequate  assistance  be  provided  for  the  president  and 
the  administration  otherwise  strengthened. 

2.  That  the  secondary  courses  include  such  important  subjects  as  Hygiene,  nature 
study  and  gardening,  manual  training,  physics,  and  chemistry. 

3.  That  the  policy  of  the  school  in  caring  for  grounds,  dormitories,  and  classrooms 

be  so  shaped  that  the  condition  of  the  plant  may  contribute  to  training  pupils  for 
home  life.  . • ■ 

Dates  qf  visits:  January,  1914;  March,  1915.  * , * 

EDWARD  WATERS  COLLEGE. 

President:  John  A.  Gregg. 

A school  of  elementary  and  secondary  grade.  While  some  good  teaching  is  done, 
the  school  is  in  need  of  reorganization.  Under  the  leadership  of  Dishop  John  Hurst, 
important  improvements  are  being  made. 

The  institution  was  founded  in  1888  by  a group  of  colored  ministers  of  the  African 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  Its  management  by  an  un wieldly  board  of  100  trustees 
' has  hampered  the  progress  of  the  school  financially  and  educationally. 


. Attendance. — Total,  319;  male  116,  female  203;  elementary  240,  secondary  71, 
theological  8 ; boarder  too.  The  reported  enrollment  for  the  year  was  405 
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Teachers.  Total,  16;  all  colored;  male  8,  female  8.  The  teachers  were  trained  at 
good  schools. 

Organization.  Elementary : The  work  covers  the  usull  eight  elementary  grades. 

Secondary:  The  four-year  secondary  course  includes:  Latin,  y/%  years;  Greek,  2; 
German,  itf;  mathematics,  3;  English,  3;  biology',  iK;  geology,  1;  and  general  history,’ 
economics,  physics,  and  logic,  one-half  year  each. . Jpfecher-training  is  limited  ‘to  a 

sin  1 couree  in  school  management.  The  classroom  discipline  is  lax  and  the  equip- 
ment very  inadequate. 

The  theological  department  is  attended  by  eight  men  who  eorae  to  school  dailv  to 
listen  to  talks  on  religious  topics. 

Financial,  1914-15.— The  financial  management  is  not  centralized  and  the  presi- 
d it,  secretary,  and  treasurer  each  receives  and  disburses  funds  of  the  school.  Accord- 
ing,^ the  combined  report  of  these  officers  for  the  year  the  more  important  items  were: 

Expenditures,  less  noneducational  receipts. . . V 

Indebtedness •••  18(606 

Value  of  plant 3,000 

43.000 

Sources  of  income:  Church  conferences,  $12,400;  loans  to  school,  $3,725;  educa- 
tional and  financial  departments  of  the  church,  $1,300;  tuition  and  fees,  $1,200  (esti- 
mated); donations,  $56;  other  sources,  $20.  The  noneducational  receipts  were  from 
the  boarding  department  and  amounted  to  $3,281. 

Items  of  expenditure:  Teachers’  salaries,  $6,769;  material  and  supplies,  $5,417* 
payment  of  loan,  $3,199;  labor,  $2,270;  heating  plant,  $1,700; fiLture  and  equip-’ 
mait,  $512;  light,  fuel,  and  water,- $224;  .traveling  expenses,  JWf^fisurance,  $143- 
other  purposes,  $1,455.  \ 

Indebtedness:  Practically  all  the  indebtedness  is  in  notes  covering  money  bor- 
rowed  to  meet  current  expenses. 

Plant.  Land:  Estimated  value,  $28,000.  The  school  site  comprises  7 acrevtf 
• land  neat  the  western  limits  of  Jacksonville.  The  campus  presents  a bare  and  neglected 
appearance;  no  effort  has  been  made  to  beautify  it  with  shrubbery  or  regular  walks. 

Buildings:  Estimated  value,  $13,000.  There  are  three  frame  buildings.  Salter 
Hall,  a large  three-story  structure,  was  erected  in  1910  and  is  used  for  girls’  dormitory, 
classrooms,  office,  chapel,  and  dining  room.  The  boys’  dormitory  is  * two-story 
building  accommodating  about  60  boys. 

Movable  equipment:  Estimated  value,  $2,000.  The  movable  equipment  consists 
of  the  furniture  in  dormitories  and  classrooms.  Here  is  no  scientific  apparatus  or 
manual  training  equipment. 

Recommendations.*— > That  the  complicated  financial  system  be  simplified. 

a.  That  the  trustees  appoint  a resident  treasurer,  who,  with  the  president,  shall 

keep  the  financial  records  in  accordance  with  a system  installed  by  an  accredited 
accountant:  . . 

3.  That  the  books  be  audited  annually  by  an  accrued  accountant,  who  shall 
report  to  the  board  of  trustees.*  ■ 

1 It  b reported  that  •mcc  date  of  ri»it  considerable  reorganisation  has  been  effected. 


4-  That  the  physical^  condition  of  the  plant  be  improved  and  a better  system  of 
inspection  of  buildings,  grounds,  and  student  activities  be  adopted. 

5.  That  the  energy  of  the  school  be  centered  on  a secondary  course*  designed  to 
prepare  teachers. 

6.  That  simple  manual  training  and  gardening  be  introduced.1 
Dates  of  visits:  January,  1914;  March,  1915. 


FLORIDA  BAPTIST  ACADEMY. 


Principal : N.  W.  Collier.  ' % 

A secondary  school  with  large  elementary  enrollment.  Training  in  gardening  and 
simple  indusfrial  work  is  provided.  The  management  is  effective. 

The  school  was  founded  in  1892  by  the  Florida  Negro  Baptist  Convention.  It  is 
owned  and  controlled  by  a board  of  nine  trustees,  of  whom  four  are  white.  The 
American  Baptist  Home  Mission  Society  gives  aid  and  supervision. 

Attendance . — Total,  404;  elementary  318,  secondary  86.  Qf  the  pupils  in  the 
higher  grades,  80  boarded  at  the  school;  23  were  from  Jacksonville,  54  from  other 
places  in  Florida,  and  9 from  other  States.  The  reported  enrollment  for  the  year 
was  525. 

Teachers  and  workers. — Total,  18;  all  colored;  male  4,  female  14;  grades  5,  aca- 
demic 6,  girls'  industries  3,  manual  training  music  1,  principal  and  bookkeeper. 

Organization. — Elementary:'  Elementary  work  is  done  in  eight  grades  by  five  reg-  A 
ular  teachers.  Two  of  the  academy  teachers  give  part  time  to  the  grades. 

Secondary:  The  work  outlined  in  the  catalogue  Is  divided  into  “college. prepara- 
tory" and  "normal”  courses.  In  practice  the  majority  of  the*  pupils  combine  the 
essential  studies  of  the  two  courses.  The  subjects  are:  Latin,  4 years;  Greek,  2; 
English,  4;  mathematics,  3;  science,  4;  history,  2;  Bible,  2;  education,  x%. 

Industrial : Manual  training  in  wood  and  iron  is  provided  for  boys;  cooking,  sewing, 
dressmaking,  millinery,  and  house  cleaning  for  girls.  The  industrial  teachers  are  well 
trained. 

Financial , 1912-13. — The  financial  management  is  economical  and  the  accounts 
are  kept  in  accordancewith  the  system  required.by  the  American  Baptist  Home  Mission 
Society.  The  more»important items  were: 


Income,  excluding  noncducational  receipts $8,  070 

Expenditures,  less  noneducational  receipts 9,  203 

Value  of  property A r 80,  158 


Sources  of  income:  Tuition,  $3,443;.  colored  churches,  $1,950;  American  Baptist 
Home  Mission  Society,  $1,680;  white  churches,  $475;  old  accounts,  $425;  net  profit 
,on  books  sold,  $22;  other  sources,  $75.  The  noneducational  receipts  amounted  to 
$8,283,  of  which  $8,078  was  from  the  boarding  department. and ^$205  from  the  farm. 

Items  of  expenditure:  Salaries,  $8,200;  supplies  atM  labor  for  boarding  department, 
$4,936;  repairs,  $1,656;  heat,  light,  and  power,  $839;  administration  expenses,  in- 
cluding office  salaries,  postage,  and  stationey,  and  traveling  expenses,  $781 ; expenses 
of  laundry,  $73;  student  labor,  $18;  other  expenses,  $983. 


\ 
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P School  property:  Of  the  school  property,  $75,000  is  in  the  plant  and  $5,158 

, in  building  funds.  • 

* Plant — Land:  Estimated  value,  $45,000.  The  land  comprises  9J4  acres  within  the 
city  limits.  About  half  the  area  is  used  for  the  school  garden  and  the  remainder  for 
1 school  grounds.  The  grounds  show  care  and  attention. 

Buildings:  Estimated  value,  $25,000.  The  buildings  include,  besides  those  used 
for  classroom  purposes,  a laundry,  teachers'  home,  shop,  and  primary  building.  All 
the  buildings  are  painted  and  neat  in  appearance;  they  are,  however,  of  frame,  and 
protection  against  fire  is  not  adequate.  The  Doms  are  clean. 

1 Movable  equipment:  Estimated  valife,  $5,000.  Furniture  and  a limited  supply  of 

implements  for  shop  and  farm  constitute  the  equipment, 
j Recommends  Hens.' — 1.  That  the  institution^  relieved  of  the  large  enrollment  of 

local  elementary  pupils  so  that  its  energy  may  be  .completely  devoted  to  the  training 
of  teachers  for  urban  and  rural  schools.  t * 

2.  That  foreign  languages  be  not  Allowed  to  interfere  with  such  important  subjects 
as  teacher-training,  hygiene  and  sanitation,  nature  study  and  social  science. 

3.  That  larger  financial  support  be  provided  so  that  the  good  work  of  the  institution 

may  be  extended.  . * ... 

4.  That  anew  site  be  secured  in  the  suburbs  or  near  the  city  of  Jacksonville,  so 

that  the  institution  may  have  sufficient  land  to  teach  the 'elements  of  agriculture  and 
gardening.1  * 

Date  of  visit:  January,  1914.  Facts  verified,  i9f6. 
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LEON  COUNTY. 

. # Population,  i9to.'.> . . . * ". . . : * * 4, 697 

Children  6 to  14  years  erf  age*  1910 

Teachers*  salaries  In  public  schools,  1910-1 1 $x 

Teachers*  salaries  per  child  6 to  14  in  county $1 

Percentage  illiterate,  1910  ?.* 

The  rural  population  is  $.2  per  cent  of  the  total.  The  average  length  of  the  public 
school  term  is  6 months  for  white  pupils  and  4.1  months  for  colored.  The  number  of 
teachers  is  52  in  white  schools  and  48  in^colored-  schools.  The  average  attendance  is 
723  whi^e  pupils,  and  3,404  colored  pupils.  In  addition  to  the  elementary  schools  a 
three-yegx  High*  school  is  maintained  in  the  city  of  Tallahassee.  A Jeanes  Fund  worker 
employed  and  receives  the  cooperation  of  the  county  superintendent  in  improving  the 
conffitipq  of  the  rural  .schools.  There  is, evident  need,  however,  for  strengthening  the 
fork  of  the  rural  schctols.  The  only  sifhool^  in  the  county  outside  of  the  public  school 
ajfsitem  are*  theFlbrida  State  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  and  the  Episcopal 
Parochial  School  :in  Tallahassee.  The  State  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  is 
The  parochial  -school,  which  is  of  minor  educational  value,  is  de- 
S^bed  ip  the  summary  of  smajl  Episcopal  schools  for  Florida. 
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LINCOLN  HIGH  AND  GRADED  SCHOOL 


Principal:  J.  H.  Fraser. 

A city  high  school  offering  three  years  of  secondary  work  with  some  industrial 
training.  The  eight  elementary  grades  are  taught  in  the  same  building. 

Attendance,— Secondary,  34;  male  10,  female  24.  The  elementary  enrollment  for 
the  year  was  459.  , 

Teachers. — Secondary,  3;  all  colored;  male  2,  female  1.  There  were  6 tellers  for 
the  elementary  grades.  * v 

Organization—  A three- year  secondary  course  is  maintained,  and  fairly  good  work 
is  done.  The  course  includes:  English,  3 years;  Latin,  2;  geometry,  2;  algebra,  3; 
history,  2;  elementary  science,  2;  agriculture,  1.  The  industrial  work  is  limited  to 
cooking  and  sewing  for  girls  and  gardening  for  boys.  Two  hours  a week  is  allotted  to 
this  work. 

Plant. — The  plant,  estimated  value  $15,000,  consists  of  4 acres  of  land  and  a neat 
two-storv  frame  building. 

Date  of  visit:  January  1914. 

FLORIDA  AGRICULTURAL  AND  MECHANICAL  COLLEGE  FOR  NEGROES. 


President  :*  Nathan  B.  Young. 

A school  of  secondary  grade  with  large  elementary  enrollment  and  a few  students 
in  college  subjects.  Considerable  provision  is  made  for  instruction  in  agriculture  and 
trades.  The  management  is  progressive,  but  the  income  Ts  not  sufficient  to  maintain 
the  variety  of  courses  offered.  The  work  is  now  being  reorganized  and  additional  time 
has  been  provided  for  teacher  training. 

The  school  was  founded  by  the  State  legislature  in  1887  as  a State  normal  school. 
It  was  moved  to  its  present  site  in  1891.  In  1905  it  was  placed  under  the  State  board 
of  control  as  one  of  the  State  institutions  of  higher  learning  and  in  1909  the  present  title 
was  adopted.  It  is  supported  mainly  by  State  appropriations  and  Federal  land-grant 
funds  for  agricultural  and  mechanical  education. 

Attendance.— Total,  345;  elementary  185,  secondary  160.  Twelve  of  the  secondary 
pupils  were  taking  some  college  subjects.  Of  the  secondary  pupils,  8 r -were  male  and 
79  female;  8 were  from  Tallahassee,  140  from  other  parts  of  Florida,  and,  12  from  other 
States.  The  reported  enrollment  for  the  year  was  402. 

Teachers  and  workers. — Total,  34;  all  colored;  male  20,  female  14;  academic  12, 
boys*  industries  6,  girls'  industries  4,  agriculture  4,  music  2,  nurse  training  2,  boarding 
department,  office  and  library  workers  4.  There  were  also  3* special  employees  and  7 
student  assistants. 

Organization  —The  school  day  is  divided  so  that  classroom  recitations  of  the  sec- 
ondary pupils  are  held  in  the  morning,  while  the  afternoons  are  devoted  to  laboratory 
work  in  the  4 ‘senior  school* * and  to  industrial  work  by  %ose  in  industries.  The  ele- 
mentary pupils  devote  a part  of  the  moaning  to  manual  work  and  the  remainder  of  the 
school  hours,  morning  and  afternoon,  to  Classroom  subjects. 

48927° — Bull.  39 — 17 12 


* * 

Elementary:  The  elementary  work  is  limited  to  the  sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth 
grades.  The  teaching  in  these  grades.is  effective. 

Secondaiy : The  secondary  pupils  receive  instruction  in  the  three-year  high  school 
and  in  the  four  classes  of  the  “ senior”  school.  This  work  is  divided  into  an  English 
course  enrolling  75  pupils  and  a scientific  course  enrolling  85.  In  the  English -course  of 
the  "high  school”  thfc  subjects  are:  English,  2 years;  mathematics,  2;  elementary 
science,  }4;  history,  1.;  education,  ; practice  teaching,  X ; agriculture,  X ; and  spelling 
and  drawing.  The  studies  in  the  "scientific  course”  are:  English,  iX  years;  mathe- 
matics, 2# ; Latin,  2 ; elementary  science,  1 ; history,  1.  Both  of  thek' courses  are  defi- 
cient in  history,  elementary  science,  agriculture,  and  hygiene; 

In  the  ‘.‘senior  school”  the  secondary  subjects  are  continued.  Some  of  the  sub- 
jects, especially  the  sciences  in  the  higher  classes,  are  of  collegiate^grade.  Emphasis 
on  riMiw>  is  in  accordance  with  modern  principles  of  education,  but  tht  time  spent  is 
out  of  proportion  to  that  allowed  for  other  important  subjects.  The  division  of  the 
work  into  English,  normal,  and  scientific  courses  hampers  the  teaching  force  by 
requiring  a large  number  of  subjects  for  small  classes.  All  students  in  the  senior 
school”  take  three  years  of  Latin  and  two  years  of  mathematics,  there  were  11 
students  in  biology,  5 in  chemistry,  4 in  geology,  3 in  physics,  4 in  English,  2 in  eco- 
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nomics,  and  2 in  psychology. 

Industrial:  Practically  all  the  pupils  are  required  to  do  some  industrial  work. 
"The  devoted  by  each  pupil  varies  from  45  minutes  to  2X  hours  each  school  day.  ’’ 

^ . Elementary  pupils  work  from  10.40  to  12.30;  others  from  2 >to  3-4°  or  4-3°  P-  m-  Manual 
training  is  given  in  elementary  grades  to  all  boys  except  those  in  the  course  in  agricul- 
ture. The  trades  and  the  number  of  high-school  pupils  reporting  them  were : Carpentry 
' 7,  blacksmithing  4,  wheelwrighting  8,  painting  7,  printing  13,  tailoring  9.  electrical 

engineering  2,  plumbing  1.  The  trade  building  and  equipment  are  ample.  Certificates 
ate ‘given  tq  those  who  finish  the  three  or  fdur  year  course.  In  spite  of  this  organiza- 
tion and  equipment;  few  of  the  young  men  declare  their  intention  to  follow  trades  or 
even  to  be  teju&ers  of  tntdes. 

Household  training : All  girls  below  the  third  year  of  the  high  school  are  assigned  to 
wwJrin;  and  sewing  classes.  Those  .above  these  grades  are  offered  dressmaking,  millinery, 
or  business  instruction.  The  school  has  a well-constructed  building  with  good  equip- 
ment fqr  training  in  the  household  arts.  A good  hospital,  maintained  for  the  students, 
is  -iued  to  give  a nurse  training  course  tp  a few  pupils.  The  nurse  in  charge  teaches 
hygiene  in  some  of  the  classes.  Urifortutfctely  the  school  dining  room  and  kitchen  are 
‘ iii  nq  way  connected  .with  the  domestic  science  department. 

Emir  "teachers  are  iusigned  to  the  work  in  agriculture,  and  a farm 
> yir^  imprm^  bufldingSi  and  equipment  is  provided' for  instruction  in  this  subject:  A 
fair  Vgfanmg  in  tire  awakening  of  interest  in  country  life  has  been  made.  ‘Some  prac* 
: tice  wbrk  is  given  in  garden,  field*'  and  burn.  These  results  are  commendable,  blit  they 
aie  i t'  comm^hsuratb  Vdth  the  equipment  or  the  money  available  for  agricultural  edu- 
catioo/  Onl'yiopupflsreported  agricultufe'as  their  intended  life  work. 

*'*  library  The  libtiry,  containing  about  8,000  voluinei,1  it  under  the  direction  cf  a 
ttainfcd  tibranan.  ' * 
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Discipline : The  general  behavior  of  the  students  is  satisfactory,  but  supervision  of 
the  boys’  dormitories  is  not  effective.  The  young  men  below  the  senior  school  are  organ- 
ized into  military  companies. 

Financial , 1917-14: — The  books'are  carefully  kept,  but  the  system  19  inadequate 
for  the  varied  needs  and  complicated  organization  of  the  school. 

Income,  excluding  noneducational  receipts $34»  168 

Expenditures,  leas  noneducstkmal  receipts  34*  168 

Value  of  plant. . *’ 13*.  4*i 

9 

Sources  of  income:  Federal  funds,  $25,193;  State  Go\remraent,  $8,500;  Slater 
Fund,  $475.  The  boarding  department  is  conducted  by  the  president,  who  reports 
monthly  receipts  and  disbursements  to  the  State  board  of  control.  Profits  go  to  a 
general  fund  to  be  used  by  the  school;  losses  must  be  borne  by  the  president.  The 
noneducation&l  receipts  amounted  to  $7,900,  of  which  $7,doo  was  a special  appropria- 
tion for  building,  and  $900  was  from  farm  and  shop. 

Items  of  expenditure:  Teachers’  salaries,  $20,555;  outside  labor,  $1,592;  student 
labor,  $2,128;  equipment  for  shops  and  farm,  $500;  niaterial  and  supplies  for  shops  and 
farm,  $3,105 ; fuel,  water,  and  lights,  $1 ,550;  advertising  and  printing,  $275 ; supplies  and 
sundry  expenses,  $2,405 ; other  expenses,  $636.  Expenditures  for  additions  to  buildings 
and  fixed  equipment  amounted  to  $9,321. 

Plant. — Land:  Estimated  value,  $25,000.  The  campus  and  farm  comprise  250 
acres.  Of  this  about  1 10  acres  are  under  cultivation. 

Buildings:  Estimated  value,  $80,761.  The  mechanical,  building  and  the  agri- 
cultural building  are  brick  structures  two  stores  high.  Other  buildings  are:  Duval  Hall, 
a two-story  frame  building  containirig  classrooms;  the  Carnegie  Library,  a two-story 
brick  building;  five  cottages  used  for  teachers'  residences;  the  hospital,  a two-story 
frame  building;  a laundry  building,, and  two  bams.  4 

Movable  equipment:  Estimated  value,  $25,660.  Furniture,  $5,147;  scientific 
apparatus,  $5,852;' shop  equipment,  $8,460;  farm  equipment  and  live  stock,  $4,858; 
books  in  library,  $1,342. 

Recommendations. — 1.  That  teacher  training  be  emphasized  in  accordance  with* 
the  present  plan  of  reorganization. 

2.  That  training  in  agriculture  and  industry  be  emphasized  in  accordance  with 

the  purpose  of  Federal  land  giant  appropriations  and  the  needs  of  a people  71  per  cent 
rural.  ^ " 

3.  That,  the  boarding  department  be  conducted  by  the  State  and  made  the  practice 
school  for  the  domestic  science  department. 

Dates  of  visits:  January,  1914;  January,  1915.  * 


MARION  COUNTY. 


Reputation,  1910 

Children  6 to  14  yearn  of  age,  1910 

Teodhen’  salaries  in  public  schools,  1910-11 . . 
Teachers'  salaries  per  qbild  6 to  14  in  county. 
Percentage  illiterate,  1910 
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The  rural  population  W83.8  percent  of  the  total.  The  average  length  of  the  public 
school  term  is  6.4  months  fete  white  pupils  and  5* 1 months  for  colored.  The  number  of 
teachers  is  89  in  white  schools  anjl  62  in  coloredf  schools.  The  average  attendance  js 
1,700  white  pupils  and  2,498  colored  pupils. 

These  statistics  indicate  a need  for  additional  school  facilities.  The  work  of  the 
elementary  schools  should  be  extended  and  strengthened.  The  Fessenden  Academy 
serves  as  a central  school  where  pupils  may  board,  and  supplem^it  the  training  received 
in  the  rural  schools,  and  it  should  be  encouraged  to  furnish  secondary,  industrial,  and 
teacher-training  facilities  for  the  section  of  the  State  in  whifch  it  is  Tocated.  The  work 
of  the  Jeanes  Fund  teacher  in  the  county  and  the  effort  of  the  colored  principal  of 
the  Ocala  public  school  to  adapt  education  to  the  needs  of  the  people  are  worthy  of 
commendation. 

FESSENDfifo. 

FESSENDEN  ACADEMY. 

Principal:  H.  S.  Barnwell.1 

f,  * . 4 school  of  elementary  grade  with  a few  secondary  pupils.  A limited  amount  of 
industrial  work  is  done.  The  plant,  located  in  a rural  section,  is  not  effectively  used. 

The  school  was  founded  in  1892  by  F.  S.  Fessenden  of  Boston  and  is  owned  and  sup- 
ported by  the  American  Missionary  Association  of  the  Congregational  Church. 

Attendance.— Total,  225 ; elementary  2 10,  secondary  1 5 ; boarders,  65.  The  reported 
annual  enrollment  was  286.  + 

. Ttachers  and  workers.— Piota.},  12I  all  colored;  male  3,  female  9 ; grades  and  academic 


8,  industrial  3,  matron  i. 

Organization. — According  to  the  catalogue  the  school  has  an  elaborate  system  of 
instruction  in  agriculture,  mechanics,  domestic  science,  sewing,  and  the  literary  subjects 
of  secondary  grade.  The  equipment  in  buildings  and  land  are  sufficient  for  a large  edu- 
cational work.  An  examination  of  the  student  activities,  however,  shows  that  the 
work  consists  of  eight  elementary  grades  for  the  large  majority  of  pupils  and  secondary 
subjects  for  a small  group.  The  industrial  courses  are  five  periods  a week  of  manual 
itnuning  in  wood  and  iron  for  the  boys  and  sewing  for  the  girls.  There  is  no  teaclyr  of 
* gardening  or  agriculture. 

v.  Financial,  1913-14. — The  financial  management  is  controlled  by  the  American 
Missionary  Association.  A simple  and  effective  system  of  accounts  has  recently  been" 
installed.  The  more  ^important  items  for  the  year  were: 

Income,  exchdinj  noneducatianal  receipts • • $3, 343 

Expenditures,  lew  noneducational  receipts * « 3»  343 

Value  of  plant '••••. 49» 3°° 

Sources  of  income:  American  Missionary  Association,  $2,458;  Slater  Fund,  $300; 
donations/  $282 ; tuition  and  fees,  $178;  other  sources,  $125.  The  noneducational 
(0  $3,810,  of  which  $2,733  toe  boarding  department,  $981 

fp  ftom  book  sales.  . ^ < r *• 

of  expenditure:  Supplies  for  boarding  department,  $2,582 ;;9alari^s,, $1,475; 
equipment^ $907  i general  supplies, $525;  student  aid  and  labor,  $467;  water,  light,  and 
>4  other  e^peoses,  >SSa.  ^ ^;y: 

iAl0k  v'-  MmoUrt  UaciSattof  vkk.  • 
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Plant . — Land:  Estimated  value,  $1,300.  The  land  comprises  10  acres,  of  which 
about  5 acres  are  under  cultivation.  The  campus  i9  fairly  well  kept. 

Buildings:  Estimated  value,  $41,300.  There  are  four  frame  buildings  and  a cot- 
tage. The  Carnegie  Library  and  girls’  dormitory,  the  school  building,  and  the  boys1 
dormitory  are  two-story  structures  and  the  manual  training  building  one-story.  The 
iraildings  are  neat  and  well  constructed.  The  classrooms  and  dormitories  are  well  kept. 
Movable  equipment : Estimated  value,  $6,700.  The  equipment  consists  of  furniture, 

fairly  good  classroom  equipment  and  water  pumping  machinery.  * ) 

■r  Recommendations— 1 . That  agricultural  education  be  given  a commanding  place  in 
the  school  activities.1 

2.  That  the  institution  increase  the  number  of  its  boarding  and  advanced  pupils 
and  center  its  efforts  upon  the  training  of  teachers  for  smaller  schools. 

Date  of  visit:  January,  1914. 

ORANGE  COUNTY. 

Population,  1910 

Children  6 to  j^earsof  age,  1910 2,066 

Teachers*  salaries  in  public  schools,  1910-1 1 $40, 983 

Teachers*  salaries  per  child  6 to  14  in  county $19.  83 

Percentage  illiterate ,1910 .* 

The  rural  population  is  60.9  per  cent  of  the  total.  The  average  length  of  the  public 
school  term  is  6,6  months  for  white  pupils  and  5.6  months  for  colored.  Tha  number  .of 
teachers  is  97  in  white  schools  and  36  in  colored  schools.  The  average  attendance  is 
1,835  white  pupils  and  1,053  colored  pupils.  Since  the  public  schools  enroll  only  about 
two-thirds  of  the  children  6*to  14,  th^re  is  evident  need  for  additional  school  facilities. 
The  work  of  the  elementary  schools  should  be  extended  and  strengthened.  The  Robert 
Hungerford  School  serves  as  a central  institution  Where  pupils  may  board  and  supple- 
ment the  training  received  ip  the  rural  schools.  It  should!  be  encouraged  to  offer  sec- 
ondary, industrial,  and  teacher-training  facilities  for  the  section  of  the  State  in  which  it 
is  located. 

EATONVILLE. 

ROBERT  HUNGERFORD  NORMAL  AND  INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL 
Principal:  E.  A.  Chisholm. 

A 9choo)  of  elementary  grade  with  a few  pupils  in  secondary  subjects*  Gardening 
and  simple  industrial  courses  are  provided.  The  school  was  founded  in  1899  by  R.  C. 
Calhoun,  who  was  principal  up  to  the  time  of  his  death.  The  consequent  change  of 
Administration  has  left  the  school  in  straitened  financial  circumstances,  but  efforts 
new  under  way  promi&  well  for  the  future.  The  school  19  owned  by  a board  of  trustees 
composed  of  white  and  colored  people  from  the  North  and  South. 

Attendance, — Total,  96;  all  elementary;  boarders,  66.  , 

Teachers.— Total,  n ; all  colored;  male  6,  female  5.  Grades  and  academic  5,  b€iys’  J 
industries  a,  girls’  industries  r,  agriculture  1,  others  2.  The. teachers  are  well  trained/ 
and  devoted  to  their  work. 


1 Sat  r™nn»*odAtloo*  in  tmamary  chapter,  p.  u. 
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Organisation. — All  the  academic  subjects  are  taught  in  the  morning  and  the  indus- 
$ trial  courses  in  the  afternoon.  Evening  classes  are  maintained  for  the  pupils  who  work 
during  the  day. . The  eight  elementary  grades  are  maintained  and  some  instruction  is 
given  in  secondary  subjects.  The  industrial  courses  include  carpentry,  tailoring,  cook- 
ing and  sewing.  The  students  receive  practical  instruction  in  agriculture  on  the  farm. 

Financial , 1912-13. — The  accounts  are  fairly  well  kept.  The  more  important 
items  for  the  year  were : 7. 

Income,  excluding  noneducational  receipts $7,977 

Expenditures,  leas  nonedficational  receipts. ; .< ^,977 

, Value  of  property . 56^000 

. Sources  of  income:  General  donations,  $6,913;  endowment  fund,  $600;  tuition  and 

fees,  $289;  Orange  County,  $175.  The  noneducational  receipts  amounted  to  $4,464,  of 
which  $2,786  was  from  the  boarding  department,  $1 ,328  from  the  shops,  and  $350  from 
the  farm.  . 

Items  of  expenditure:  Salaries,  $4,692;  student  labor,  $2,279;  equipment,  $1,35# 
materials  for  shops  and  farm,  $1,275;  building  and  repairs,  $1,166;  heat,  light,  and 
* water,  $322;  advertising  and  soliciting,  $258;  supplies  for  boarding  department  and 
other  expenses,  $7,094. 

School  property:  Of  the  property  $50,000  was  in  the  plant  and  $6,000  in  endow- 
ment _ , . 

Planl.— Land:  Estimated  value,  $12,000.  The  school  owns  340  acres  of  land.  A 
part  of  the  land  is  used  for  the  school  garden,  truck  garden,  and  orange  grove. 

Buildings:  Estimated  value,  $28,000.  There  are  three  large  frame  buildings  and 
several  cottages  and  small  structures.  The  buildings  are  cheaply  constructed  and  scat* 
tered  about  the  campus  without  any  apparent  plan.  The  main  building  and  the  girls* 
dormitory  are  tWstory  structures,  The  boys'  dormitory  is  a two-and-a-half -story 
structure.  ^Tte^dornutories  are  fairly  well  kept. 

J . Movable  equipment : Estimated  value,  $10,000.  Of  this,  $4,150  is  in  shop  and 
sawmill  equipment,  $3,057  in  farm  equipment  and  live  stock,  $1,363  in  furniture,  and 
$1,420  in  other  equipment. 

Recombwndatwns. — 1.  That  the  trustees  assist  the  school  omcers  in  their  effort  to 
increase  the  attendance  and  raise  adequate  fluids  to  maintain  the  institution. 

2.  That  the  institution  be,developed  as  a teacher-training  school  for  rural  districts. 
.<  Dates  of  visits:  December,  1913;  January,  1915. 

. SUWANEE  COUNTY, 


1 Population,- 1910. yf 

Children  6 to  14  years  of  Rge('?9io. 

Teachers'  salaries  in  public  acbooU,  1910-11. . .. 

' Teachers'  salaries  per  child  6 to  14,  in  county  .,, 

. Percentage  illiterate,  xgio. 

vjp  ■ 

bVjtl*  juial  populism  is'8|  . 5 jx^ceut  of  the 
acbod  tenn  is  4.3;  monthsforwhite  pupils  and 
tawhen  is  While  schools  and  33  in-  colored  schools. 
*1,831'  white  j ipfls  nil  i.iSa^c^ortd  pupOs."*  “ir  "rv\'  V 

-•  rr— t* 


White. 

Negro. 

•*  10.  79° 

7»  $13, 

1,990' 

• *17.74* 

. $3/489 

;*7-.»S 

$1. 7 a. 

7.4 

. .3  5* 1 

totaL  The  average  length  oi  the  public 
3.6  months  for  colored*  The  number  of 
The  average  attendance  is 
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These  statistics  indicate  the  need  for  additional  school  facilities.  The  work  of  the 
elementary  schools  should  be  extended  and  strengthened.  The  Florida  Institute  at 
Liv^Oak  serves  as  a central  institution  where  pupils  may  board  and  supplement  the 
training  received  in  the  surrounding  rural  schools. 

LIVE  OAK. 

FLORIDA  INSTITUTE. 


r*r. 


‘*4 

' t 


President:  S.  A.  Owen.1 

A school  of  elementary  and  secondary  grade.  It  was  founded  in  1880  and  is  con- 
trolled by  the  local  Baptist  association.  Part  of  the  property  is  owned  by  the  ^jnerican 
Baptist  Home  Mission  Society. 

Attendance.— TotaX,  262;  elementary  233,  secondary  29. 

Teachers. — Total,  8,  all  colored;  male  3,  female  5. 

Organization. — Elementary:  Elementary  instruction  is  given  in  the  seven  grades 
and  in  the  first  year  “normal.”  Much  of  the  work  of  the  second  year  normal  is  also 
of  elementary  grade. 

Secondary:  A four-year  normal  course,  a three-year  academic  course,  and  a 
theological  department  are  claimed.  Secondary  work  is  done  in  the  third  normal 
class,  with  22  pupils,  apd  in  the  first  academic  class,  with  7 pupils.  There  were  no 
pupils  in  the  second  and  fourth  year  normal  or  in  the  theological,  classes. 

Financial,  1912-13. — The  accounts  are  fairly  well  kept,  and  a financial  statement  is 
printed  each  year.  The  mote  important  items  for  the  year  were : 


Income,  excluding  noneducational  receipts $3*  5ai 

Expenditures,  less  noneducational  receipts 3»  Sai 

Indebtedness • 3» 200 

Value  of  plant ' 25> 000 


Sources  of  income:  Baptist  association  and  contributions,  $1,959;  tuition  and  fees, 
$923;  other  sources,  $639.  The  noneducational  receipts  were  from  the  boarding  depart- 
ment, and  amounted  to  $2,921. 

Items  of* expenditure:  Supplies  for  boarding  department,  $2,585;  salaries,  $2,052; 
back  debts  to  teachers  and  tradesmen,  $661 ; labor,  $323;  equipment  and  school  supplies, 
$286;  light,  fuel,  and  water,  $239;  Btirs,  $208;  traveling  and  other  expenses,  $88. 

Indebtedness:  The  ii^j^edxies^  secured  by  mortgage  on  part  of  the  school 

property.  - . . ..  . 

• plant. — Land : Estimated  value,  $11,800.  The  land  comprises  10  acres  withm  the 
town  limits,  about  one-third  being  owned  by  the  American  Baptist  Home  Mission 
Society.  A part  of  the  land  is  used  for  gardening. 

Buildings:  Estimated  value,  $12,000.  There  are  five  frame  builfiings.  The  main 
building,  a two-story  structure,  contains  chapel,  classrooms,  and  dining  room.  The 
girls'  and  boys'  dormitories  are  two-story  buildings.  The  primary  building  and  a cottage  * 
are  gfflail  structures.  The  grounds  and  buildings  are  fairly  well  kept. 

(lovable  equipment:  Estimated  value,  $1,260,  The  equipment  consists  chiefly  of  . 
furniture.  There  is  no  industrial  equipment. 


1 Elected  tince  <Ut e of  visit 


i. 


* * 
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Recommendations. — i.  That  larger  support  be  provided  by  combining  with  this  insti- 
tution the  smaller  Baptist  schools  of  neighboring  counties.  * 

2,  That  provision  be  made  for  teacher  training,  gardening,  and  simple  industrial 
training.1 

Date  of  visit : January,  1914. 

VOLUSIA  COUNTY. 


White. 

Negro. 

9.  9<>7 

6,  593 

I,  6lO 

x,  366 

586 

*6.  =57 

$34.  OX 

$4-  94 

3.  O 

33.  9 

Percentage  illiterate,  1910 

The  rural  population  is  64.2  per  cent  of  the  total.  The  average  length  of  the  public- 
school  term  is  6 months  for  white  pupils  and  4.9  months  for  colored.  The  number  of 
teachers  is  86  in  white  school  and  25  in  colored  schools.  The  average  attendance  is 
1,580  white  pupils  and  918  colored  pupils. 

With  some  increase  in  county  schools,  the  public  school  system  could  care  for  all  the 
children  6 to  14  years  of  age.  There  is  need,  however,  for  stronger  elementary*  work,  for 
instruction  of  secondary  grade,  and  for  industrial  training.  The  Daytona  Educational 
and  Industrial  Institute  provides  good  elementary  and  industrial  work  for  girls  and 
serves  as  a central  training  institution. 

DAYTONA. 

DAYTONA  EDUCATIONAL  AND  INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL  FOR  NEGRO  GIRLS. 

Principal:  Mrs.  Mary  McLeod  JJethune. 

A well-managed  school  of  elementary  and  secondary  grade,  with  some  provision  for 
teacher  training.  * The  teaching  is  effective,  and  the  courses  are  adapted  to  the  needs  of 
the  pupils.  The  McLeod  Hospital  and  Training  School  for  Nurses  is  under  the  manage- 
ment of  the  school.  Though  small, ‘it  is  well  equipped  and  is  carrying  out  successfully 
the  purposes  indicated  in  its  name.  , 

Tha  school  was  founded  by  the  principal  in  1904.  It  is  owned  and  controlled  by  an 
incorporated  board  of  trustees  of  influential  northern  and  southern  people. 

Attendance. — Total,  no;  all  elementary.  A majority  of  the  pupils  are. boarders. 

^ Teachers. — Total,  1 1 ; all  colored;  male  1 , female  10.  All  y^e  teachers  are  devoted  to 
their  work  and  most  of  them  are  well  trained. 

Organization. — The  academic  work  covers  the  eight  elementary  grades.  Two 
high-school  grades  are  provided  for,  with  secondary  and  teacher-training  subjects,  but 
practically  no  students  were  taking  this  work.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  Engl^h,  arith- 
metic, and  sanitation.  y 

The  industrial  courses  consist  of  cooking,  sewing,  laundering,  and  minor  courses  in 
rug  wearing,  broom  making,  chair  caning,  and  raffia  work.  Instruction  is  also  provided 
in  gardening  and  poultry  raising.  . x 

, T * — * 

# ^ 1 See  rtrasm£ted*tkmi  In  aumnury  chapter.  f>.  «.  t 
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Neighborhood  work:  The  neighborhood  work  includes  recreation  activities' for  boys 
in  a special  building  near  the  school,  a mission  in  a turpentine  camp,  a summer  school  and 
playground,  and  visiting  nurse  service  in  the  community. 

Financial , 1912-1  j. — The  financial  records  are  fairly  well  kept.  The  more  important 
items  for  the  year  were: 


Income,  excluding  noneducational  receipts. ^ $10,  453 

Expenditures,  less  noneducational  receipts 9, 663 

Value  of  plant 29,  875 


Sources  of  income:  Donations  for  general  purposes,  $5,379;  donations  for  scholar- 
ships and  hospital,  $4,409;  school  entertainments  and  other  sources,  $665.  The  nenedu- 
cational  receipts  amounted  to  $1,362,  of  which  $1,098  was  from  the  boarding 
department,  $163  from  the  trade  school,  $53  from  the  hospital,  and  $48  from  the  farm. 

"Items  of  expenditure:  Salaries,  $3,244;  repairs  and  additions  to  buildings,  $3,003; 
supplies  and  materials,  $2,634;  advertising  and  soliciting,  $902;  light  and  heat,  $708; 
equipment,  $423;  other  expenses,  $141.  ? 

« Plant. — Land:  Estimated  value,  $15,000.  The  land  comprises  15  acres  located  in 
the  town.  The  grounds  are  well  kept  and  unusually  attractive. 

Buildings:  Estimated  value,  $12,700.  There  are  four  frame  buildings  and  several 
smajler  structures.  The  buildings  are  clean  and  in  good  repair 

(Movable  equipment:  Estimated  value,  $2,175.  Of  this  $1,500  is  in  furniture,  $500 
in  farm  implements  and  live  stock,  and  $175  in  library  books.  • 

Recomtnendations. — 1.  That  the  institution  center  its  efforts  on  teacher  training  for 
rural  schools.  To  this  end  the  attendance  of  local  pupils  in  the  lower  grades  should  be 
discouraged. 

2.  That  funds  be  obtained  to  increase  the  equipment  and  provide  better  salaries 
for  the  teachers. 

Dates  of  visits : January,  1914;  March,  1915. 


BAPTIST  SCHOOLS. 


Besides  the  school  maintained  by  the  American  Baptist  Home  Mission  Society  and 
the  Florida  Institute*  described  in  Suwanee  County,  there  are  two  small  Baptist  schools 
in  Florida.  These  schools  have  very  limited  support  and , attendance.  The  Baptist 
work  in  the  State  would  be  strengthened  if  the  money  now  going  to  these  schools  were 
concentrated  on  the  two  larger  sohools  of  the  State. 

ALACHUA  COUNTY— GAINESVILLE. 


NORMAL  TRAINING  COLLEGIATE  INSTITUTE. 

'*  Principal:  S.  A.  Jordon.  V*4  % ^ 

A school  of  elementary  graej^^ght  in  the  church  by  the  principal  and  his  wife,  with  one  wonlan 
•mutant.  AU  are  colored.  The  equipment  is  inadequate  and  the  management  ineffective.  The 
school  was  founded  by.  the  local  Baptist  association  to  supplement  the  limited  public  schoohf facilities. 

A ttrsiawc*.  VIbtal , 100.  Practically  all  the  pupils  are  in  the  elementary  grades;  a few  board  at 
the  school.  ...... 

Financial,  The  income  amounted  tb  $875,  of  which  about  $600  was  from  the  afirliiilmi 

tad  $275  bom  tuition  and  donations.  Practically  all  the  income  was  expended  for  salaries*  In  addi- 
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tkm  $i,ooo  was  raised  by  the  mo™**™*  and  expended  as  part  of  the  purchase  price  of  a new'  site  for  the 
school.  The  proposed  rite  comprises  3 acres  worth  about  $3,000.  A balance  of  $600  was  still  due  on 
this  property.  Money  is  also  being  raised  for  aachool  building. 

■*  Recommendation. — There  is  a present  need  for  this  school,  but  with  the  development  of  the  public 

schools  it  should  become  part  of  the  public-school  system  or  ’ be  combined  with  one  of  the  larger 
institutions.  ^ 

Date  of  visit:  January,  1914, 

ESCAMBIA  COUNTY- -PENSACOLA. 

WEST  FLORIDA  BAPTIST  ACADEMY. 

' Principal:  M.  N.  McBennett. 

A school  of  elementary  grade  with  20  pupils  in  attendance.  It  is  owned  and  controlled  by  the 
West  Florida  Baptist  Amociation  and  taught  by  the  local  pastor.  The  income  of  approximately  $700 
was  from  tuition  and  from  the  Baptist  Association,  There  is  a mortgage  indebtedness  of  $1^50  on 
the  property. 

Plant  ~ Estimated  value,  $8,000.  The  plant  consists  of  a pity  block,  a frame  building,  and  a 
fmflll  amount  of  classroom  furniture . 

ki&mmtndaUen.— There  is  a present  need  for  this  school,  but  with  the  development  of  the  public 
achoolsrit  should  become  part  of  the  public-school  system  or  be  combined  with  one  of  the  larger 
Institutions. 

Date  of  visit:  January,  1914.  „ 

CATHOLIC  SCHOOLS. 

There*  are  in  Florida  six.  Catholic  pariah  schools.  The  religious  interest  is  strong 
in  all  of  these  schools.  They  are  listed  below,  with  the  attendance  and  teachers  as 
reported. 


County. 

Town. 

School. 

Attendance, 

Teacher*. 

Escambia.  * 

Pensacola. 

St.  Joseph’s  School. 

X90 

4 

Do. 

Warrington. 

*St.  John  the  Evangelist's  'School 

34 

1 

Hillsborough. 

Tampa. 

St.  Peter  Claver’s  School. 

125 

V 

Do. 

YboirCity. 

St.  Benedict's  School. 

”5 

3 

Monroe. 

Key  West. 

St.  Francis  Xavier’s  School. 

95 

3 

St.  John. 

St.  Augustine. 

St.  Benedict  the  Moor. 'a  School 

65 

3 

Nassau. 

Fernandina. 

Catholic  School.  ^ 

294 

a 

r EPISCOPAL  SCHOOLS. 

There  are  seven  small  Episcopal  schools  in  Florida.  Three  were  visited  and  the 
existence  of  four  others  was  verified  by  correspondence.  Others  are  listed  by  the 
Episcopal  Board  of  Missions,  but  their  existence  is  so  doubtful  that  they  are  not  men- 
tioned in  this  report.  Where  they  do  ejist  they  are  small  mission  schools  aided  by 
the  Board  of  Missions  and  generally  taught  in  connection  with  a church. 

% ALACHUA  COUNTY— OAINBSVILLB. 

ST.  AUGUSTINE  PAROCHIAL  SCHOOL.  V 

Principal:  J.  Speight. 

A R Episcopal  parochial  .school  of  elementary  grade.  There  were  95*  pupils  in  attendance, 
pv;  ; The  sorkoown  the  usual  elementary  subjects,  with  irregular  instruction  in  cooking.  The  teaching 
— ■ la,  tiam  hydftt  rpHur  and  thrrr  nwintv^r*11  The  income,  amounting  to  about  $1,085, was 

chiefly  frumthe  Episcopal-Board  of  Mirnkm  and  from  tuition.  The  plant,  estimated  value  $1,000, 
of  • fm^il  lot,  a frame  building,  and  a aumU  amount  of  classroom  furniture, 
xiw  the  school  be  continued  as  an  elementary  school  only  so  tang as  the  public 

^schools  are  inadequate rr^v  ^ - 

j&U  Dste  ofviriti  January,  1914- 
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LEON  COUNTY— TALLAHASSEE. 

ST.  MICHAELS’.  AND  ALL  ANGELS’  PAROCHtAL  SCHOOL 
Principal:  R^p^A.  A.  Hewitt. 

A>  fanaH  elemditary  school  enrolling  73  pupils  in  five  grades.  It  is  taught  by  the  local  colored 
rector  and  two  assistants.  The  income  for  19 13-14  amounted  to  $425,  of  which  $300  was  from  the 
Episcopal  Board  end  $135  from  tuition  and  entertainments.  The  plant,  estimated  value  $3,000,  consists 
of  a lot  near  the  church,  a small  frame  building,  and  a little  classroom  furniture.  y 

Date  of  visit:  January,  1914. 

Recommendation. — That  the  school  be  continued  as  an  elementary  school  only  so  long  as  the  public 
schools  are  inadequate.  . / 

PUTNAM  pOUNTY— PALATKA. 

ST.  MARY’S  SCHOOL.  v 

Principal:  Mrs.  L.  E.  Morrison.  , 

A small  one-teacher  Episcopal  parochial  school  with  36  pupils,  all  below  the  fifth  grade.  Practically 
all  of  the  income,  amounting  to  approximately  $335,  was  from  the  Episcopal  Board  of  Missions  and  was 
expended  for  salary.  The  school  is  taught  in  a small  frame  building  worth  about  $500. 

Recommendation. — That  the  schoo^be  continued  as  an  elementary  school  only  so  Long  as  the  public 
schools  are  inadequate. 

Date  of  visit:  January,  1914. 


OTHER  EPISCOPAL  SCHOOLS. 


The  four  schools  listed  below  were  reached  by  correspondence: 


County. 

Dade. 

Do. 

Orange.  - 
Hillsboro. 


Town. 

Cocoaaut  Grove. 
Miami. 

Orlando. 

West  Tampa. 


School. 

Industrial  School. 
St.  Agnes. 

St.  John  the  Baptist, 
El  Salvador  School. 


PRESBYTERIAN  PAROCHIAL  SCHOOLS. 

The  Presbyterian  Board  of  Missions  for  Freed  men  reports  three  schools  in  Florida. 
These  are  small  parochial  schools  of  slight  educational  value  to  the  community.  They 
are  described  belo.w. 

DUVAL  COUNTY-JACKSONVILLE. 

LAURA  STREET  PAROCHIAL  SCHOOL. 

Principal:  S.  A.  Downer. 

A smfcll  Presbyterian  school  of  elementary  grade.  It  is  taught  in  the  Presbyterian  Church  by 
the  pastor  and  his  wife  end  receives  no  aid  from  the  Presbyterian  Board  of  Missions.  Only  5 of  the 
90  pupils  in  attendance  were  above  the  fifth  grade.  The  income  of  about  $350  was  from  tuition. 

Recommendation. — There  19  a present  need  for  this  school,  but  with  the  development  of  the  public 
schools  it  should  become  part  of  the  public-school  system  or  be  combined . with  one  of  the  larger 
institutions. 

Date  of  visit:  January,  1914.  * 

a PUTNA^  county— palat 

PRESBYTERIAN  PAROCHIAL  SCHOOL. 

Principal:  T.  F;  Ellison.  ' * 

An  elementary  day  school  taught  in  a rented'buildlng  by  the  pastor,  his  wife,  and  one  assistant* 
The  attendance  was  57^  The  reported  enrollment  for  the  year  was  70.  The  Presbyterian  Board  of 
Missions  pays  the  teachers’  salaries  and  about  $34  u raised  in  tuition. 

Recom menda Ho n . — There  is  a present  need  for  this  school,  but  with  the  development  of  the  public 
schools  it  should  become  part  of  the  public-school  system  or  be  combined  with  one  of  the  lsger 
institutions. 

Date  of  visit:  January,  19x4.  ' v 
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ST.  JOHN  COUNTY— ST.  AUGUSTINE. 

PRESBYTERIAN  PAROCHIAL  SCHOOL.  ’ 

Principal:  J.  H.  Cooper. 

A school  of  elementary  grade  with  a few  boarding  pupils.  It  is  owned  by  the  Presbyterian  Boa|d 
r of  Missions  for  Freed  men.  The  school  was  formerly  known  as  the  Mather- Pent  Industrial  School,  in 
honor  of  two  White  women  who  gave  much  time  to  the  supervision  of  the  work.  While  they  lived 
the  school  received  an  appropriation  from  the  Buckingham  Smith  Fund,  a legacy  of  about  *40,000 
bequeathed  by  a former  slave  owner  for  the  improvement  of  colored  people. 

About  100  children  attended  the  school,  all  in  the  lower  elementary  grades.  There  were  four 
colored  teachers,  one  man  and  three  women.  A little  instruction  in  sewing  is  provided. 

The  income  of  $630  reported  for  1913-14  was  from  donations  and  tuition.  The  principal  is  the 
pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  and  receives  his  salary  from  the  Presbyterian  Board.  The  plant 
estimated  value  *4,000,  consisted  of  a city  lot  and  a two-story  frame  building.  The  first  floor  contains 
one  large  room  used  for  primary  pupils  and  auditorium.  The  rooms  on  the  second  floor  are  used  for  reci- 
tation and  dormitory. 

Recommendation, — That  cooperation  with  the  public  school  be  developed. 

Date  of  visit  f January,  1914. 


SCHOOLS  OF  MISCELLANEOUS  DENOMINATIONS. 

In  addi'tionao  the  denominational  institutions  already'  described,  there  are  two 
other  small  schools  in  Florida.  One  of  these  Schools  is  owned  by  a local  conference 
of  the  African  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  and  one  by  a local  conference  of  the  Metho- 
dist Episcopal  Church.  Both  are  located  in  Alachua  County.  These  schools  should 
be  continued  only  so  long  as  the  public  schools  are  inadequate. 

ALACHUA  COUNTY— GAINESVILLE. 

8C0TTA~ INSTITUTE  AND  INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL. 

Principal;  J.  F.  Elliot. 

, A low-grade  elementary  school  with  22  pupils,  of  whom  7 were  boarders.-  It  is  owned  and  con- 
trolled by  the  Gainesville  district  of  the  Method  ist*Episcopal  Church.  Four  colored  workers  are 
employed,  consisting  of  the  principal  and  three  women.  The  income  of  about  *450  was  from  the  church 
and  from  tuition.  The  plant,  value  *1,500,  consists  of  an  acre  of  land  and  a nine-room  frame 

budding  used  as*  dormitory.  Thd^soes  were  taught  in  a rented  lodge  hall. 

Recommendation.— There  is  a present  need  for  this  school,  but  with  the  development  of  the  public 
schools  it  should  become  part  of  the  public-school  system  or  be  combined  with  one  of  the  1 diver 
institutions.  6 

Date  of  visit:  January,  1914.  ■ _ 


ALACHUA  COUNTY— NEWBERRY. 

NEWBERRY  INSTITUTE. 


principal:  Mis.  L.  E.  Jones. 

* A one-teacher  school  taught  In  a rented  lodge  hall.  The  school  was  opened  in  1914.  The 
f4  pupils  in  attendance  were  all  in  the  lower  elementary  grades.  The  income  was  from  the  loenl  con- 
ferences of  the  African  Methodist  Episcopal  Church . 

Rtammtndalion.—^ There  is  a present  need  for  this  school,  but  with  the  development  of  the  public  ’ 

schools,  |t  should  become  part  of  the  public-school . system  or  be  combined  with  one  of  the  larzer 
uni.  . 6 
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INDEPENDENT  SCHOOLS. 


Besides  the  two  schools  described  in  the  county  summaries,' there  are  two  small 
independent  schools  in  Florida,  both  in  Jackson  County.  The  map  shows  that  this 
county  is  in  need  of  additional  school  facilities,  but  neither  of  the  private  enterprises 
is  of  much  educational  value  to  the  county.  The  Long  Normal  and  Industrial  School 
is  not  in  operation  and  the  Marianna.  Industrial  Institute  is  a very  small  school. 


JACKSON  COUNTY— MARIANNA. 


MARIANNA  INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL. 

Principal:  William  R.  Cowart. 

A small  elementary  day  school  taught  by  the  principal  and  liis  wife.  The  28  pupils  were  in  the 
first  five  grades.  Two  were  boarders.  Though  the  board  of  trustees  owns  5 acres  of  land  and  a small 
frame  building,  the  school  is  taught  in  rented  quarters.  The  income  amounted  to  $728,  of  which  $500 
was  from  outside  sales  and  work  done  by  the  school,  $125  from  contributions,  and  $103  from  tuition. 
Of  this  $578  was  expended  for  salaries  and  $150  for  other  purposes!1 

Recommendation.-3— 'ThoX  the  principal  endeavor  to  have  the  school  taken  over  by  the  county  and 
developed  as  a teacher-training  school.2 

. Date  of  visit:  January,. 1914. 


JACKSON  COUNTY-ABERDEEN. 

LONG  NORMAL  AND  INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL. 

Principal:  J.  W.  Long.  * 

The  school  has  been  closed  since  Mirch,  1913,  when  the  principal  was  forced,  by  a series  of  unfor- 
tunate circumstances  over  which  he  had  no  control,  to  abandon  the  school.  , 

The  218  acres  of  land  and  a two-story  frame  building  are  owned  by  an  independent  board  of  colored 
trustees.  The  principal  is  still  soliciting  money  for  the  school.  ( 

Recommendation. — It  does  not  seem  wise  to  reopen  this  school  under  its  former  maygement. 

1 It  is  reported  that  since  date  of  visit  the  school  has  movAi  to  a new  site,  that  it  now  has  property  valued  at  $6,000,  and 

that  the  income  and  attendance  have  greatly  increased. 

> See  recommendations  in  aummrfry  chapter,  p.  as. 
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VIII.  GEORGIA. 

SCHOOL  FACILITIES  IN  THE  STATE. 

There  are  1,176,987  colored  people  in  Georgia,  forming  45.1  per  cent  of  the  tota 
population.  They  constitute  56  per  cent  of  all  persons  engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits 
in  the  State.  The  number  of  farms  cultivated  by  them  increased  48  per  cent  between 
1900  and  1910.  As  fanners,  renting  and  owning  land,  they  have  charge  of  7,091,949 
acres;  as  farm  laborers,  they  undoubtedly  cultivate  a much  larger  area.  While  the 
United  States  census  indicates  hopeful  progress  in  the  decrease  of  illiteracy  and  in  the 
improvement  of  health  conditions,  illiterates  are  still  36.5  per  cent  of  the  colored  popu- 
lation 10  years  of  age  and  over,  and  22.1  per  cent  of  the  colored  children  10  to  14  years 
of  age,  and  the  death  rate  is  almost  twice  as  high  as  that  of  the  white  people.  Such  a 
degree  of  illiteracy  and  ill  health  is  certain  evidence  of  extensive  waste  of  economic 
resources  dnd  human  energy.  In  view  of  these  facts,  it  is  important  to  note  the  follow- 
ing summary  of  the  public-school  facilities  and  educational  needs  of  Georgia,  as  they 
are  shown  in  the  reports  of  the  United  States  census  and  the  State  superintendent  of 


public  instruction. 

Population,  1910 

'V&fu. 

Negro. 

I,  176,987 

Children  6 to  i4.years  of  age  in  State,  1910 

HiiMfMi  ft  to  ti  in  t a a rmintip*!  ioto1  

301,311 

282,070 
1 374.741 
84?3. 633 
•a$i.  76 

36.  5 

V411 1 urai  ui  a 4p  " ■ " *»f *f  v-vunuwi  ■ ♦ * ♦ • ********  * * 

Teachers’  salaries  in  public  schools  in  144  counties . . . 
Teachers’  salaries  per  child  in  144  counties* 

Porr^ntMe  illibfntr  into.  

$3,884, 580 

*>.58 

7. 8 

A x_l  LvAU  w|lV  AIhUM.1  lysvt  » * . * ••  * * * * 

Percentage  living  in  rural  communities 

'78.1 

80.  9 

Public  appropriations— The  public-school  teachers  of  144  counties  in  Georgia 
received  $3,368,202  in  salaries  in  1911-12.  Of  this  sum,  $2,884,580  was  for  the  teachers 
of  301 ,211  white  children  and  $483,622  was  for  the  teachers  of  274,741  colored  children. 
On  a per  capita  h&sis,  this  is  $9.58  for  each  white  child  of  school  age  and  $1.76  for  each 
colored  child.* *  Map  10  presents  these  per  capita  figures  for  each  county  in  Georgia,  the 
proportion  of  Negroes  in  the  total  population  being  indicated  by  the  shading.  The 
inequalities  between  the  figures  for  whites  and  thoSe  for* the  colored  are  greatest  in  coun- 
ties with  the  largest  Wportion  of  Negroes.  The  per  capita  sums  for  white  children 
decrease  and*  those  for  colored  children  increase,  with  ^considerable  regularity,  as  the 
proportion  of  ^Jegroes  becomes  smaller.  The  extent  of  this  regularity  appears  in.  the 

\ The  counties  of  Bibb  and  Glynn  are  excluded  A statement  of  the  salaries  of  white  and  colored  teachers  In  these  counties 
could  not  be  obtained. 

* These  averages  were  computed  (or  each  county  by  dividing  the  appropriation  for  teachers’  salaries  In  public  schools  by 

the  -—"t***  of  children  6 to  14  enumerated  by  the  United  States  <rnsns  of  >910^  The  salaries  were  obtained  from  the  report  of 

State  superintendent  of  education,  iota,  pp.  jofr-jij  and  430-439*  City  systems  tre  Included.  a 
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Map  io.— Per  capita  expenditures  for  white  and  colored  children  in  Georgia  On  the 

BASIS  OF  TEACHERS’  SALARIES. 


The  upper  figure  in  each  county  is  for  white  cnildren,  the  lo&er  for  colored.  The  shading  indi 
cates  the  percentage  of  Negroes  in  the  total  population. 
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following  table,  which  shows  the  per  capita  expenditure  for  counties  grouped  according 
to  the  percentage  of  Negro  population^  v 


County  crmips,  percentage  of  Negroes  in  the  population. 

White  school 
population. 

Negro  school 
population. 

Per  capita 
for  white. 

Per  capita 
for  Negro. 

Counties  under  10  percent / 

3*i  404 

1.963 

$4-  30 

♦a.  39 

Counties  xoto  25  percent 

45.  53 1 

xo,  800 

5*77 

2.  42 

Counties  25  to  50 .per  cent. . . m 

134,681 

81.394 

10  06 

2.  20 

Counties  50  to  75  per  cent t 

85, 433 

160,  786 

13  34 

I.  50 

Counties  75  per  cent  and  over * 

4i  163 

19.798 

19- 23 

I.  6l 

The  high  per  capita  cost  for  white  children  in  the  “black  belt"  counties  is  partly 
explained  by  the  fact  that  in  these  counties  they  are  few  in  number  and  widely  scattered. 
The  smaller  cost  of  schools  for  colored  children  is  due  partly  to  the  lower  wage  scale  of 
colored  teachers  and  partly  to  the  very  limited  provision  for  high -school  education.  It 
is  apparent*  however,  that  these  conditions  by  no  means  account  for  the  wide  divergen- 
cies in  the. “black  belt”  counties.  .In  addition  to  the  $2,884,580  appropriated  for  the 
public-school  teachers  of  white  children,  the  State  appropriated  $469,500  to  maintain  1 1 
agricultural  high  schools,  3 normal  schools,  and  3 institutions  of  higher  learning.*  To 
the  $483,622  for  the  colored  public-school  teachers,  the  State  added  $8,000  to  supple- 
ment the  income  of  the  industrial  school  largely  maintained  by  Federal  funds  for  agri- 
cultural and  mechanical  education. 

Private  financial  aid. — The  deficiencies  in  the  public  expenditures  for  the  education 
of  the  colored  people  largely  explain  the  active  campaigns  for  private  schools  since  the 
Civil  War.  As  a result  of  this  activity,  the  private  schools'have  a property  valuation  of 
$2,647,541,  an  annual  income  of  $339,736,  and  an  attendance  of  1 1,580  pupils,  of  whom 
9,312  are  in  elementary  grades.  In  this  connection  it  is  important  to  note  the  remark- 
able concentration  of  these  facilities  in  the  city  of  Atlanta,  as  indicated  by  the  following 
figures  for  the  private  schools  in  that  city : Value  of  property,  $2,023,822 ; annual  income, 
$175,074;  attendance,  3,371.  It  is  sometimes  thought  that  the  liberal  private  contri- 
butions to  these  schools  make  up  for  the  inequalities  in  the  public  appropriations  for  the 
education  of  white  and  colored  youth.  In  Georgia,  however,  the  total  expenditures  of 
both  public  and  private  schools  for  colored  people  is  far  less  than  the  expenditures  for 
white  teachers  in  public  schools  alone.  Furthermore,  the  income  of  the  10  large  private 
white  schools,  as  reported  to  the  Bureau  of  Education,  was  $388,176,  as  against  $339,736, 
the  income  of  all  colored  private  schools. 

A summary  of  the  income  and  property  of  the  private  and  higher  colored  schools, 


grouped  according  to  ownership,  is  given  in  the  following  table: 

Number  of 

Annual' 

Value  of 

•* 

schools. 

Income. 

property. 

Total  private  schools. : 

78 

S339, 736 

•*.647»  541 

Independent 

73,888 

*93.673 

Denominational 

...................  57 

366,848 

2,  153*  ®68 

State  and  Federal — 

a 

a 5. 369 

I 68,449 

It  will  be  observed  from  this  table  that  the  annual  income  and  property  value  of 
tjie  denominational  scho^^i;;  about  four  times  as  great  as  that  of  the  independent  schools. 
The  annual  inootne  of  the  colored  schools  owned  by  denominations,  whose  membership 
is  white  or  largely  so,  aggregates  $132,376,  as  against  $34*472  for  those  of  the  colored 
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denominations.  The  property  owned  by  the  former  group  is  vamped  at  $1,912,668,  and 
that  owned  by  the  latter  at  $241,200.  Some  of  the  schools  controlled  by  white  denomi- 
nations receive  considerable  sums  of  money  from  their  colored  members.  The  statistics 
of  the  State  an^  Federal  school,  with  an  income  of  $25,369  and  property  valued  at 
$68,449,  are  in  striking  contrast  with  those  of  the  private  schools.  In  addition  to  the 
private  aid  reported  in  the  above  table,  a total  of  $13,396  was  appropriated  for  general 
supervision  and  special  phases  of  education  by  the  Jeanes  Fund*  Slater  Fund,  the  Gen- 
eral Education  Board,  and  the  Rosenwald  Rural  School  Building  Fund.  v 

While  the  total  number  of  private  schools  is  78,  only  38  play  any  important  part 
in  the  educational  activities  of  the  State*  Some  of  the  remaining  40  are  justifiable 
only  on  denominational  grounds;  the  majority,  however,  are  so  hampered  by  small 
income  or  poor  management  that  the  State  receives  little  benefit  from  them.  The  38 
schools  first  mentioned  are  described  under  their  respective  counties  and  their  location 
shown  on  Map  1 1 . The  others  are  summarized  according  to  ownership  and  discussed  at 
the  end  of  this  chapter.  The  attendance  of  the  private  and  higher  colored  schools  by 
ownership  groups  is  indicated  in  the  following  statement : 


Total  private  schools 
- Independent.-. . 
Denominational 
State  and  Federal . . 


Number  of 
schools. 

Total. 

Attendance. 

Elementary.  Secondary. 

oo 

r-* 

1 11,  5»0 

9.312 

2, 1 19 

31 

*3, 654 

2,  227 

383 

57 

*8,926 

• 7.  o85 

i,736 

i 

390 

280 

1 10 

In  view  of  the  frequency  of  the  terms  “academy”  and  “college"  in  the  names  of 
these  private  institutions,  it  is  important  to  note 'that  less  than  one-tenth  of  the  pupils 
in  them  are  of  secondary  grade  and  only  149  are  in  college  classes. 

Attendance. — The  United  States  census  reported  282,070  colored  children  6 to  14 
years  of  age,  of  whom  156,258  were  attending  school.  A study  of  the  figures  for  the 
public  and  private  schools  shows  that  while  a majority  of  the  elementary  colored  pupils 
are  in  the  public  schools,  a majority  of  the  secondary  and  all  of  the  college  students  are 
in  private  schools.  The  large  majority  of  white  secondary  pupils,  however,  are  in 
public  schools,  while  those  of  collegiate  grade  are  about  equally  divided  between  public 
and  private  institutions. 

Elementary. — The  inadequacy  of  the  Elementary  school  system  for  colored  chil- 
dren is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  the  attendance  in  both  public  and  private  schools 
is  less  than  56  per  cent  of  tbe  children  of  elementary  school  age.  The  average  term  of 
the  public  school  is  five  and  a half  months.  According  to  the  report  of  tbe  State  super- 
intendent of  education,  70  per  cent  of  the  colored  teachers  hold  a third-grade  license  or 
less,  representing  a prepamt^h  less  than  that  usually  given  in  the  eight  elementary 
grades.  The  9,312  pupils  in  the  private  schools  are  fairly  well  taught,  but  their  num- 
ber is  only  a small  part  of  the  156,258  children  attending  school  and  a still  smaller 
fraction  of  the  282,070  children  of  elementary  school  age. 


•tadtthi  44  collm  atudtn U at  Atlanta  Vahwlty. 

- . Unhdw  oofl*c*  rtodcote  a*  faDow  Monfaouw  Crikft,  |l;  Clark  Unhrtnky,  **;  Morris  Brown  University,  to;  Pilot 
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Income-  of  schools. 

O Under  $a, 500. 

© 9a, $00  to  $5,000. 

© $5,000  to  $15,000. 

© $15,000  to  $30,000, 

© $30,000  or  over. 

FtrcenUgVorf  Negro 
population. 


Under  10  per  cent. 

10  to  50  per  cent. 

50  per  cent  and  over. 


Map  ii.— Private  schools  for  Nroross  in  Georgia. 


The  circles  show  the  location  and  the  annual  income  the  more  important  schools.  The  shading 
indicates  the  percentage  of  Negroes  in^he  total  population.  \ 
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Secondary . — There  13  only  one  public  high  school  for  colored  people  in  Georgia.  7 
This  school,  at  Athens,  shares  its  building  with  the  large  elementary  school.  The 
Columbus  Industrial  School  provides  excellent  industrial  training  -and  enrolls  a few 
pupils  in  secondary  subjects.  The  Cuyler  Street  School  in  Savannah  also  offers  excel- 
lent facilities  for  industrial  work*  and  is  planning  to  include  some  secon^^y  training. 
There  are  probably  15  or  20  other  schools  that  enroll  a few  pupils  above  tk  elementary 
grades.  * ‘m* 

Of  the  2,278  secondary  colored  pupils  in  Georgia,  2,119  are  in  32  private  schools. 
Four-year  courses  are  maintained  in  17  of  these  private  schools,  with  an  enrollment  of 
1,847  pupils.  The  secondary  wbrk  of  the  remaining  15  schools  range?  from  a few  sub- 
jects above  the  elementary  grades  to  a full  three-year  course.  The  courses  of  study 
in  most  of  these  schools  follow  closely  the  college  preparatory  or  classical  type.  Some  : 
of  the  schools  still  require  Greek  and  nearly  all  of  them  make  Latin  the  central  subject. 

College, — While  five# private  institutions  in  the  State  are  offering  college  courses  in 
addition  to  their  elementary  and  secondary  classes,  the  total  number  of  college  students 
in  all  these  schools  is  only  149.  With  the  exception  of  the  14  students  in  Paine  College, 
Augusta,  this  enrollment  is  distributed  among  four  schools  in-  Atlanta. 

Ministerial. — Gammon  Theological  Seminary,  with  its  excellent  plant  and  endow- 
ment, is  undergoing  a reorganization  that  will  enable  it  to  provide  adequate  training 
for  ministers.  Morehouse  College  ofFers  a three-year  course  in  theological  subjects, 
and  three  other  schools  have  a training  course  for  ministers.  A number  of  the  secondary 
schools  enroll  a -few  ministers  who  take  various  combinations  of  elementary,  secondary, 
and  theological  subjects.  The  ministerial  enrollment  of  all  of  these  schools,,  however, 
does  not  aggregate  200,  and  the  teaching  is  largely  formal.  Very  little  effort  is  made  to 
prepare  the  students  to  meetThe  needs  of  rural  communities. 

Teacher  training,— The  most  urgent  need  of  the  colored  schools  in  Georgia  is  trained 
• teachers.  The  Supply  now  depends  almost  entirely  upon  the  secondary  schools,  most  * 
of  which  are  private  institutions.  k Only  13  of  the  private  schools,  however,  offer  a fair 
course  in  .teacher  training.  Three  others  include  one  or  two  teacher-training  subjects 
in  their  general  courses.  To  supplement  these  facilities,  an  effort  is  now  being  made  to 
develop  county  training  schools.  Through  the  cooperation  of  the  Slater  Fund  and  the 
General  Education  Board  with  the  State  department- of  education,  two  of  these  schools 
are  now  maintained.  As  yet,  however,  their  work  is  almost  entirely  of  elementary  grade. 
They  are  county  centers  at  which  some  secondary  and  industrial  training  may  be  sup- 
plied to  those  who  plan  to  teach  in  the  rural  schools.  The  pupils  in  the  graduating 
classes  of  all  school^  offering  teacher-training  number  only  345,  an  annual  output 
obviously  inadequate  to  meet  the  need  for  teachers  in  a State  with  ovei*  1,000,000 
colored  people  and  4,000  colored  public-school  teachers. 

Industrial, — The  State  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  at  Savannah  is  the 
only  institution  able  to  teach  trades.  Twenty-two  of  the  private  schools'  give  satis- 
factory industrial  training  in  one  or  two  lines  and  9 others  are  making  an  effort  to  do 
industrial  work.  Practically  ^}1  of  the  22  schools  have  fairly  good  courses  in  cooking 
and  sewing.  The  industrial  training  fori* boys  is  in  most  instances  ineffective. 
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Agriculture.— The  one  school  in  Georgia  that  is  genuinely  agricultural  in  its  aims, 
the  Fort  Valley  High  and  Industrial  School,  is  handicapped  by  small  income.  The  school 
maintained  by  State  and  Federal  funds  for-  agricultural  and  mechanical  training  does  . 
not  nudce  effective  educational  ise  of  its  farm.  The  majority  of  the  private  schools 
fail  to  provide  systematic  training  in  agriculture.  Seven  of  them  have  farms  upon 
which  the  students  work  as  laborers.  The  educational  value  of  this  labor  varies  with 
the  institution.  In  the  effort  to  acquire'  large  farms  most  of  the  schools  have  over- 
looked the  educational  possibilities  of  a well-planned  course  in  gardening.  Nine  of  the 
private  schools  have  some  garden  work. 

Supervision. — Through  the  cooperation  of  the  State  department  of  education  and 
the  General  Education  Board,  a white  supervisor  is  maintained  for  the  colored  rural 
schools.  This  supervisor  travels  over  the  State  observing  educational  conditions  and 
encouraging  all  efforts  for  improvement.  The  more  important  agencies  with  which  he  - 
cooperates  are  the  Jeanes  and  Slater  Funds  and  the  Rosenwald  Rural  School  Building 
Fund.  .In  the  summer  of  19*5  the  State  department  of  education  cooperated  with  the 
summer  school  for  colored  people  at  Fort  Valley.  ^ 

Twenty  counties  in  the  State  have  Jeanes  Fund  supervisors  traveling  among  the 
rural  schools  introducing  industrial  training  and  extending  the  influence  of  the  school 
into  the  community.  In  1915  the  Jeanes  Fund  appropriatedabout  $4,500  and  the  coun- 
ties $1,140,  while  the  supervisors  raised  about  $4,000  by  appeals  to  the  people.  A con- 
siderable portion  of  the  latter  sum  was  contributed  to  the  Rosenwald  rural  schools  and 
the  county  training  schools.  The  State  supervisor  reports  that  while  it  is  impossible  to 
secure  the  exact  amounts  spent  by  Negroes  for  school  improvement,  it  is  evident  that 
their  efforts  are  increasing  in  this  direction  every  ye^r.  Especially  is  this  true  where  the* 
supervising  teachers  are  at  work.  With  the  financial  help  of  the  General  Education 
Board -these  supervisors  and  other  agents  have  organized  home  makers  dubs-  in  19 
counties  of  Georgia.  Nearly  a thousand  colored  girls  reported  membership  in  these 
clubs  in  1915,  and  several  thousand  women  received  instruction  in  the  care  of  the  home. 
Through  their  efforts  over  75,000  quarts  of  fruits  and  vegetables  were  canned. 

In  the  campaign  for  building  rural  schoolhouses  for  colored  children  conducted  by 
the  Rosenwald  School  Building  Fund  and  the  extension  department  of  Tuskegee  Insti- 
tute, $6,713  had  been- expended  at  the  end  of  the  school  year  1916  and  6 new  school- 
hquses  erected.  Of  this  sum,  $1,800  Was  from  the  Rosenwald  Fund,  $150  from  the 
State,  and  $4,763  from  donations. 

SUMMARY  OF  EDUCATIONAL  NEEDS.  • . 

1.  The  strengthening  and  extension  of  the  elementary  school  system.  The  only 
agencies  able  to  meet  this  need  are  the  State,  the  county,  and  the  local  public-school 

districts.  1 

* 2.  The  increase  of  teacher-training  facilities.'  To  this  end  secondary  schools  with 

teacher-training  courses  should  be  provided,  more  summer  schoqjs  and  teachers  msti- 
tutes  should  be  maintained,  and  the  private  schools  should  cooperate  with  the  State 
department  of  education  by  placing  more  emphasis  on  teacher-training  courses  adapted 
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• to  State  standards.  The  State  could  aid  in  this  work  by  furnishing  a normal  school 
centrally  located. 

3-  More  provision  for  instruction  in  gardening,  household  arts,  and  simple  industries. 
In  developing  this  work  counties  should  realize  the  possibilities  of -the  Teanes  Fund  in- 
'Tiustrial  supervisors. 

4.  More  instruction  in  agriculture  and  in  the  problems  of  rural  life,  so  that  teachers 
and  leaders  may  be  developed  for  a people  80  per  cent  tut  al. 

5-  The  maintenance  of  industrial  high  schools  in  cities. 

PRIVATE  AND  HIQHER  SCHOOLS. 

The  private  and  higher  schools  are  herewith  described.  Counties  and  cities  in 
which  the  more  important  institutions  are  located  are  presented  as  a background  for  the 
discussion  of  the  individual  school  The  counties  are  arranged  in  alphabetical  order. 
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Whitt. 

h>$ro. 

6, 962 

4,^01 
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1,054 

*l6» 577 

$2,108 

$12.43 

$2.  OO 
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BEN  HILL  COUNTY. 

* Population,  1910 

Children  6 to  14  years  of  age,  1910 ,y^ 

Teachers’  salaries  in  public  schools,  191 1-12 * $16  ^7 

Teachers’  salaries  per  child  6 to  14  in  county ^ * $12  7 

Percentage  illiterate,  1910. ” _ _ ^ 

The  rural  population  is  51.2  per  cent  of  the  total.  The  average  length  of  the  public 
‘enn  U 7 mont^  for  white  pupils  and  6 months  for  colored.  The  number  of 
tea^LU'J  IS  in  vJIuie  schools  and  16  in  colored  schools.  The  average  attendance 'is 
1,129  white  pupils  and  624  colored  pupils. 

These  statistics  indicate  a need  for  additional  school  facilities.  *In  order  to  furnish 
better  secondary  ancT  industrial  education  the  county,  in  cooperation  with  the  Slater 
Fund  and  the  General  Education  Board,  is  developing  a training  school  at  Queensland. 

QUEENSLAND.  + \ 

BEN  HILL  COUNTY  TRAINING  SCHOOL. 

Principal :.  G.  C.  Thomas. 

A school  of  elementary  grade  selected  as  a central  institution  to  provide  more 

advanced  training  for  the  pupils  of  the  rural  schools  of  the  county. 

Attendance.  Total,  185;  all  elementary;  boarders  10. 

Teachers.  Total,  4;  all  colored;  male  1,  female  3. 

Organisation— The  regular,  eight-grade  course  is  provided,  together  with  simple 
Industrial  work  and  gardening.  > 

Financial,  /•9/4-/J.— The  income  amounted^  $1,725,  of  which  $750  was  from  the 
raunty,  $500  from  the  Slater  Funti,  and  $475  fromW  trustees  and  Baptist  Association. 
Practically  all  the  income  was  expended  for  salaries.  Nfhe  plant,  estimated  value,  $3,200, 
consists  qf  10  acres  of  land,  a good  frame  building,  and  equipment  worth  about  $200.  " 
Recommendation.  That  the  work  be  encouraged. and  additional  facilities  provided*, 
as  tiie  ne6d  appears  for  secondary  work  and  teacher-training. 
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BIBB  COUNTY.1 

Wh^te.  Negro. 

Population,  1910 29, 160  27, 481 

Children  6 to  14  years  of  age,  1910 S,  338  ^ $,  388 

Percentage  illiterate,  1910  . 3 21.8 

The  rural  population  is  28.2  per  cent  of  the  total.  The  average  length  of  the  public- 
schodl  term  in  the  cky  is  9 months  for  both  white  and  colored  pupils.  The  number  of 
teachers  is  156  in  white  schools  and ’59  in  colored  schools.  The  average  attendance  is 
4,091  white  pupils  and  3,400  colored  pupils. 

The  public  schools  of  Bibb  County  and  the  city  of  Macon  are  administered  as  a 
unit.  The  statistics  of  teachers'  salaries  were  not  obtainable  by  race,  either  by  corre- 
spondence with  the  State  department  of  education  or  directly  with  the  city  superin- 
tendent of  schools.  Such  figures^ as  are  available,  however,  indicate  a need  for  increased 
school  facilities.  Even  in  the  city  the  schools  for  colored  people  do  not  offer  instruction 
beyond  the  sixth  grade.  At  present  the  Ballard  Normal  School,  a ^private  institution, 
maintains  the  higher  elementary  and  secondary  work  for  the  city.  The  Central  City 
College,  a private  school  located  in  the  suburbs,  is  of  slight  educational  value  to  the 
community.  The  Catholic  school  is  a useful  supplement  to  the  public-school  system. 

I / MACON. 

BALL  B NORMAL  SCHOOL 

Principal : R.  C.  Von  TobelA 

j A school  of  elementary  and  secondary  grade.  It  is  the  onlyscolored*  high  school  in 
Macon,  and  one-third  of  its  pupils  are  secondary.  \ 

The* school  was  founded  in  1865  by  the  Freedtnen’s  Bureau.*  Ifi  1868  the  American 
Missionary  Association  of  the  Congregational  Church  assumed  charge  of  the  work  and 
the  school  is  now  owned  and  supervised  by  that  association. 

' Attendance.— 1 Total,  362;  elementary  238,  secondary  124;  boarders,  41.  The 
reported  enrollment  for  thp  year  was  444.  ^ 

Teachers  am? workers.—1 Total,  14;  white  7,  colored  7;  male  3,  female  11;  grades  5, 
academic  5,  industrial  and  matrons  3,  music  1. 

Organization . — The  classes  are  well  organized  and  good  textbooks  liave  been 
selected.  ' , 1 . ' 

’ Elemental^:  Pupils  are  admitted, as  low  as  the  fourth  grade.  In  the  seventh  and 
eighth  grades  industrial  work  is  required. 

Secondary:  The  four-year  secondary  course  is  so  arranged  that  pupils  may  elect  the 
college-preparatory  course  with  Latin  or  the  teacher-training  course  with  industrial 
wojk  in  the  first  two  years,  and  teacher-training  in  the  last  two.  Of  the  58  pupils  in  the 
eleventh  and  twelfth  grades,  18  were  taking  the  Latin  course  and  40  the  teacher-training 
coOTsevOChe  subjects  required  of  all  are:  English,  4 years;  mathematics,  3;  history, 

3;  elemettary  science,  1. 

Finc,ncialt  1912— 13. — The  financial  management  is  under  the  supervision  of  the 
American  Missionary  Association  and  the  accounts  are  fairly  well  kept.  The  more 
important  items  for  the  year  were:  / 

Income,,  excluding  noneducational  receipts $8, 492  / 

Expenditures,  less  noneducational  receipts .'. 8, 492 

Value  of  plant.  A V 3J»  800 

\ 

\ 
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Sources  of  income;  Tuition  and  fees,  24;  American  Missionary  Association, 
$3  952;  donations  and  other  sources,  $416.  The  noneducational  receipts  excluded  from 
the  income  amounted  to  $2,206.  Of  this  $1,773  was  *rom  the  boarding  department  and 
$433  from  sales  of  the  shop. 

Items  of  expenditure:  Salaries,  $4,148;  supplies  for  boarding  department,  $2,157; 
equipment  and  supplies  in  other  departments,  $$915;  repairs,  $968;  power,  light,  and 
heat,  $640;  student  labor,  $304;  other  expenses,  $566.  s 

Plaht } — Land:  Estimated  value, -$5 ,000.  The  school* owns  about  3 acres  of  desir- 
able city  property.  The  land  is  in  two  parts  on  opposite  sides  of  the  street.  The 
campus  is  small  and  little  space  is  available  for  recreation  purposes. 

; Buildings:  Estimated  value,  $27,400.  There  arc  seven  buildings  on  the  grounds, 

including  a brick  church,  which  serves  as  the  school  chapel.  The  main  building  is  a large 
two-story  brick  structure.  The  other  buildings  are  frame  structures  used  for  dormi- 
tories, domestic  science,  laundry,  and  teachers*  residences.  One  or  two  of  the  buildings 
are  old  and  badly  in  need  of  repair. 

4 Movable  equipment:  Estimated  value,  $1^400.  The  pquipment  consists  of  fur- 

’ niture  for  classrooms  and  dormitories  and  some  equipment  for  shops  and  laundry. 

Recommendations. — 1.  That  the  school  be  continued  with  increasing  provision 
for  teacher  training  ^oth  for  city  and  rural  teachers. 

2.  That  the  elbn^entary  pupils  be  gradually  eliminated  and  the  responsibility  for 

} their  education  placed  upon  the  city  of  Macon. 

3.  That  in  its  new  location  the  school  make  better  provision  for  laboratories,  gar- 
dening, dormitories,  and  playground* 

Dates  of  visits:  October,  1913;  March,  1914.  Facts  verified,  1916.  % 

CENTRAL  CITY  COLLEGE. 

President:  \V.  E.  Holmes. 

An  elementary  and  secondary  school  with  poor  equipment  and  ineffective  manage- 
ment. *It  was  founded  in  1899  by  the.State  Colored  Baptists'  Convention  and  is  owned 
by  trustees  who  are  members  of  the  Baptist* Church. 

+ , 1 Attendance. — Total,  65;  elementary  40,  secondary  25.  The-  attendance  is  larger 

in  the  winter  months.  * , 


Teachers. — Total,  4;  all  colored.  There  are  also  two  vojunteer  teachers.  , 

Organization. — The  40  elementary  pupils  are  scattered  in  small  groups  through 
the  eight  grades,  and  there  are  four  classes  for  the  25  high  school  pupils.  L^n  is  taught 
throughout  the  four  high-school  years  and  Greek  in  the  last  two  years  of  higWschool.  A 
little  sewing  is  given  in  some  of  the  classes. 

Financial',  1913-14. — The  financial  management  of  the  school  is  divided  between 
a nonresident  treasurer  and  the  school  president.  This  double  system  and  the  inade- 
quate bookkeeping  at  the  school  make  it  impossible  to  obtain  more  than  ^stimSfes  of 
the  income  and  expenditures.  These  estimates  as  given  by  the  president  were: 

Income,  exduding  nonedu^tkaial  receipts Si » 67a 

Expenditures;  lessnoncducaffemal  receipts i,  673 

Indebtedness v 000 

Value  0/ plant . — 16, 000 


1 since  date  of  visit  the  plant  has  bees  told  and  preparations  are  beinj  made 


the  school  to  the  outskirts  of  town. 
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Sources  of  income:  Donations,  $1,230;  tuition  and  fees,  $307;  ^ther  sources,  $135. 
The  noneducational  receipts  were  from  the  boarding  department  and  amounted  to 
$628. 

Items  of  expenditure:  Salaries,  $1,800;  other  expenses,  $500.  ,, 

Indebtedness:  The  indebtedness  of  $5,000  is,  for  the  most  part,  money  due  for  back 
salarfes^nd  the  general  expenses  of  the  school. 

Plant. — Land:  Estimated  value,  $n,ooo.  Thesehoo'l  owns  235  acres  of  land  just 
outside  the  city  limits  of  Macon.  Of  this  abodt  90  acres  are  cultivated. 

Buildings:  Estimated  value,  $3,500.  The  main  building  is  a large  two-story  resi- 
dence of  colonial  design.  A two-story  structure  of  plain  board  construction  is  used  for 
chapel  and  dormitory.  The  printing  office  is  a one-story  frame  structure.  There  are 
several  other  small  wooden  buildings. 

Movable  equiptru^t:  Estimated  value,  $1,500!  The  equipment  consists  of  simple 
furniture  for  classrooms  and  dormitories  and  farm  implements  and  live  stock. 

Recommendation.—1 That  the  plant  be  sold  and  the  work  transferred  to  some  of  the 
stronger  Baptist  schools  of  the  State. 

Date  of  visit:  November,  1914. 


BURKE  COUNTY. 


Population,  iqxo 

t 

WUte. 

Negro. 
22, 462 

CViilHr#*n  6 tj*  vrars  of  a£T6.  1010  

969 

5i  5*4 
$8,8x9 
$i-59 
38.  a 
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. . . . . $20,490 

JL  ILCI  3 OiU  tU  1C  J *11  U U UHL  3L 1 1LM  Uj  & \j  * * * * ' * 1 ' * * * 

Teachers’  salaries  per  chjld  6 to  14  in  county 

Percentage  illiterate,  1910 

The  rural  population  is  90  pet  cent  of  the  totals  The  average  length  of  the  public 
school  term  is  9.5  months  for  white  pupils  and  6 months  for  colored.  The  number  of 
teachers  is  41  in  white  schools  and  82  in  colored  schools.  The  average  attendance  is 
592,  white  pupils  and  2,375  colored  pupils.  * 

These  statistics  indicate  a need  for  increased  school  facilities.  The  work  of  the 
elementary  schools  should  be  extended  and  strengthened.  In  order  to  supplement  ^ie 
work  of  the  public  scJ^joIs  two  private  schools  have  been  established  in  different  parts  of 
the  count y-^the  Boggs  Academy  at  Keysville  and  the  Haven  Acadetny  in  Waynesboro. 
In  1915  the  Freedmen’s  Board  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  withdrew  from  Waynes- 
boro and  arranged  to  lend  the  Haven  Academy  plant  to  the  public  authorities. 
Effort  should  be  made  by  the  county  to  develop  this  school  as  a central  institution  where 
pupils  may  supplement  the  training  received  in  the  rural  schools.  Since  the  Boggs 
AcadetnyJs  located  in  a different  seption  of  the  county,  it  shoilld  also  be  developed  as 
a training  §choql.  It  is  now  aided  slightly  by  the  county  and  is  held  in  high  regard  by 

the  white  dnd  colored  people  of  the  community.  . 

’ * ’ - ■ 

KBYSVILLE. 

BOGGS  ACADEMY.  \ 

Principal:  John  Phelps. 

An  elementary  rural  school  held  in  high  regard  by  the  white  and  colored  peoplj^af 
the  county.  Connected  with  the  school  is  a “farm-hdme’4  plan  to  help  colored  farmers 
buy  land. 
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The  school  was  founded  by  the  Presbyterian  Board  of  Missions  for  Freedmen  and  is 
owned  and  maintained  by  that  board.  ^ — ■v. 

Attendance— Total,  134;  all  below  the  tenth  grade;  boarders,  30. 

Teachers. —•Total,  6;  all  colored;  male  1 , female  5. 

Organization. — All  but  eight  of  the  pupils  are  in  the  elementary  grades.  These  grades 
are  tai%ht  by  three  teachers.  The  eight  pupils  in  secondary  subjects  are  taught  by  the 
j Principal  and  two  other  teachers,  who  also  devote  a part  of  tbeir  time  to  the  instruction 
of  elementary  classes  in  cooking  and  sewing.  Although  t here  a|e  40  acres  of  land  belonging 
to  the  school,  a part  of  which  is  available  for  agricultural  purposes,  none  of  it  is  used  for 
instruction. 

Fkrm-home  plan:  Ther purpose  of  the  “ farm-home'’  plan  is  “to  build  up  a self- 
supporting  Negro  community  and  strengthen  the  school  numerically  and  financially 
without  adding  4;o  the  board's  expense.”  The  thousand-acre  section  has  been  divided 
into  tracts  varying  in  sue  froa^io  to  40  acres,  aid  it  is  planned  to  sell  these  tracts  to 
colored  farmers.  * * 

Financial , 19/5-14. — An  honest  effort  is  made  to  account  for  funds  received,  but  the 
method  is  crude.  As  far  as  can  be  determined  from  the  records  the  more  important 
items  were: 


Income,  excluding  noneducational  receipts 
Expenditures,  less  noneducational  receipts. 

Indebtedness ; 

Value  oft  plant 


$1,427 
2, 189 
1, 000 
14,000 


. Sources  of  income:  Presbyterian  Board,  $952;  county,  $300;  tuition  and  fees,  $ 
contribution^,  $55.  The  noneducational  receipts  amounted  to  $650,  of  which  $500 
from  the  boarding  department  and  $150  from  the  farm. 


120; 

was 


Sources  of  expenditures : Salaries,  $935;  supplies  for  boarding  department,  $924; 
payment  on  debt,  $352;  labor,  $265;  repairs,  taxes,  and  insurance,  $126;  stationery, 
supplies,  and  printing,  $97;  furniture,  $50;  other  expenses,  $90.  The  net  deficit  for  the 
year  was  $762. 

Indebtedness:  During  the  past  two  years  the  expenditures  have  exceeded  the  income. 
The  indebtedness  is  for  supplies  and  equipment. 

Plant.  Land:  Estimated  value,  $1 ,000.  The  school  owns  40  acres  of  land,  of  which 
about  30  acres  are  cultivated  on  a commercial  basis.  The  school  grounds  present  a neat 
appeamnee,  but  could  be  improved  by  shade  trees  and  walks. 

Buildings:  Estimated  value,  $11^300.  There  are  four  buildings:  A two-story  brick 
building  used  for  the  girls'  dormitory  and  dining  room;  the  classroom  building,  a two- 
story  frame  structure  containing  eight  rooms ; the  president 's  home,  a neat  frame  cottage ; 
and  an  old  one-story  frame  building  to  be  used  for  shops.  The  dormitory  tooms  ate  well 
furnished,  clean,  and  tidy.  Each  room  has  beendumished  by  individual  friends  of  the 
school.  , 

Movable  equipment : Estimated  value,  $1,700.  The  equipment  consists  mainly  of 
furniture  for  classrooms  and  the  dormitpty. 


Recommendations. — 1.  That  the  financial  resources  of  the  school  be  increased  so  that 
the  commun^ty-schooi  idea  and  the  “farm-home /project  may  beamed  out  There 
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is  need  for  a fartn  supervisor  who  will  cooperate  with  the  principal;  he  should  be  trained 
in  fanning  and  have  some  experience  in  business  and  school  work. 

2.  That  the  theory  and  practice  of  gardening,  together  with  simple  manual  train- 
ing, be  made  part  of  the  regular  school  program.1 
Date  of  visit:  March,  1915. 

CHATHAM  COUNTY. 


. White.  Neff®. 

Children  6 to  14  years  of  aye 5,  796  7,  x6j 

Teachers’  salaries  in  public  schools,  1915 $116,617  $25,090 

Teachers’  salaries  per  child  6 to  14  in  county j20  ia  $1  -0 

Pe*oentage  illiterate,  1910 r . 


The  rural  population  is  18.4  per  cent  of  the  total.  The  Average  length  of  the  public- 
school  term  is  9 months  for  both  white  and  colored  pupils.  The  number  of  teachers  is 
v*47  in  white  schools  and  71  in  colored  schools.  The  average  attendance  is  5,006  white 
pupils  and  2,553  colored  pupils. 

These  statistics  indicate  a very  great  need  for  increased  school  facilities  in  the 
county.  The  schools  of  the  county  and  of  the  city  of  Savannah  are  administered  as  a 
unit.  The  Georgia  State  Industrial  College  is  situated  just  outside  of  the  dty  on  a 
suburban  street-car  line.  The  Speedwell  and  Haven  Home  should  be  developed  to 
serve  as  a home  school  for  the  girls  of  the  surrounding  country  districts. 

SAVANNAH. 

The  attendance  in  colored  public  schools  in  the  city  of  Savannah  is  considerably 
below  the  number  of  children  6 to  14.  None. of  the  work  is  beyohd  elementary  grade* 
Since  Savannah  was.  via  ted,  however,  the  Cuyler  Street  School  has  been  erected*  This 
school  is  modem  and  well  equipped  and  good  industri^work  is  done.  In  the  absence 
of  any  secondary  work  in  the  public  schools  the  Beach  institute  serves  the  dty  as  a 
high  school.  Special  effort  should  be  made  to  renew  the  cooperation  which  once  existed 
between  this  school  and  the  public  school  system.  The  Central  Park  Normal  and 
Industrial  School,  opened  in  1915,  should  be  developed  to  serve  as  a secondary J and 
industrial  school  where  pupils  from  the  surrounding  country  districts  may  board  and 
. supplement  the  limited  training  received  in  the  rural  schools.  Besides  these  two  large 
schools  there  are  four  Catholic  parish  schools  and  a small  independent  school  in  .the 
dty. 


beach  msrrruTE. 

Prindpal:  L.  M.  Rowland.* 

A day  school  of  secondary  grade  with  four  years  of  elementary  work*  It  is  the  only 
high  school  for  colored  people  in  the  dty  of  Savannah. 

The  school  was  founded  in  1867  by  the  American  Missionary  Association  and  for  a 
time  it  was  supported  by  the  dty  of  Savannah  and  taught  by  northenr  white  teachers. 
Later  it  was  dropped  as  a dty  school  and  taken  over  again  by  the  American  Missionary 
Association  of  the  Congregational  Church. 


1 See  noattmeadftUou  In  sutmury  dustier,  pv  11. 
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• Attendance. — Total,  154;  elementary  92,  secondary  62;  of*  the  secondary  pupils, 
11  were  boys  and  51  girls.  The  reported  enrollment  for  the  year  was  156. 

. Teachers . — Total,  6;  white  5,  colored  i;  male  5,  female  1. 

Organization. — Elementary:  The  elementary  work  covers  the  four  upper  grades. 
Instruction  in  cooking  and  sewing  is  given  in  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades. 

Secondary:  The  four-year  high  school  course  is  similar  to  the  course  outlined  by  the 
American  Missionary  Association.  The  subjects  required  are:  History,  2 years;  mathe- 

* matics,  3;  English,  4;  biology,  %\  chemistry,  i;  physics,  1;  Bibli,  The  electives 
and  the  numheY  of  pupils  were:  Latin,  27  pupils;  pedagogy*  10;  business,  2;  household 
arts,  36;  woodwork,  4.  A few  pupils  elect  both  Latin  and  household  arts.  The  pro- 
vision for  teaching  manual  training  is  inadequate. 

Financial,  191J-14. — The  finances' are  controlled  by  the  American  Missionary  Asso- 
ciation. A simple  and  effective  system  of  accounting  has  been  installed  recently.  The 
more  important  items  for  the  year  were: 


Income,  excluding  noneducatianal  receipts. 
Expenditures,  less^noneducatianal  receipts. 
Value  of  plant 


$3*  763 
3>763 
17,000 


Sources  of  income : American  Missionary  Association,  $1,594;  tuition  and  fees, 
$1,190;  donations,  $818;  other  sources,  $161.  The  noneducational  receipts  amounted 
to  $200,  of  which  $155  was  from  room  rent  and  $45  from  sales  of  industrial  departnient 
Items  of  expenditure:  Salaries,  $2,270;  supplies  for  dining  hall,  $735;  student  aid 
and  labor,  $197;  repairs,  $195;  equipment,  $175;  outside  labor,  $161;  watertight,  and 
heat,  $157;  other  expensesv  $71. 

Plani. — Land : Estirfiated  value,  $4,500.  The  school  land  comprises  two  large  city 
lots  near  the  central  part  of  the  city.  Very  little  space  is  available  for  recreation  pur- 
poses. 


Buildings:  Estimated  value,  $10,500.  There  are  two  buildings.  The  school  build- 
ing is  a large  two-story  frame  structure  with  basement.  The  other  building  is  a neat 
house  used  as  the  prindp&rs  residence. 

Movable  equipment : Estimated  4ralue,  $2,000.  There*  is  good  classroom  furniture 
and  some  equipment  for  domestic  science  and~industrial  work. 

Recommendations. — 1.  That  the  teacher- 1 raining  course  be  strengthened  by  the 
addition  of  more  pedagogy  and  practice  teaching. 

2.  That,  the  school  be  movad  from  the  present  crowded  and  undesirable  neighbor- 

hood to  a suburban  section  with  street  car  facilities  where  adequate  space  may  be  pro- 
vided for  buildings,  gardens,  and  playgrounds.  ! 

3.  That  the  work  be  articulated  with  the  public  schools  of  Savannah  and  if  possible 
be  incorporated  into  the  city  school  system. 

Dates  of  visits:  December,  191 3;. February,  1914.  Facts  verified,  1916. 

CENTRAL  PARK  NORMAL  AND  INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL. 

Principal:  John  W.  Maxwell. 

A school  of  elementary  and  secondary  grade.  It  was  founded  in  1914  as  a branch 
preparatory  school  of  Morris  Brown  University  and  is  owned  by  the  African  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church. 
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Attendance . — Total,  105;  elementary  80,  secondary  25;  boarders,  40. 

Teachers  and  workers . — Total,  6;  all  colored;  male  3,  female  3. 

' Organization . — The  regular  eight  elementary  grades  are  fairly  well  taught  Sec- 
ondary work  is  done  in  the  two-year  “normal”  department.  Industrial  training  is 
limited  to  a little  manual  work. 

Financial , 1 914-15 . — As  far  as  could  be  determined  the  more  important  items 
were: 

Income,  excluding  noneducational  receipts $3, 815 

Expenditures,  less  noneducational  receipts 1,675 

Indebtedness 5, 000 

Value  of  plant 20, 300 

Sources  of  income:  African  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  $2,000;  general  dona- 
tions, $265;  tuition  and  fees,  $250;  other  sources,  $300.  The  noneducational  receipts 
amounted  to  $1,360,  of  which  $960 'was  from  board  and  room  rent  and  $400  from  farm 
and  shops. 

Items  of  expenditure:  Salaries,  $1,365;  supplies  for  boarding  department,  $540; 
supplies  for  other  departments,  $220;  equipment,  $175;  fuel,  light,  and  water,  $100; 
traveling  expenses,  $85;  other  expenses,  $500. 

Indebtedness:  The  indebtedness  of  $5,000  was  for  part  of  the  cost  of  *a  building 
recently  erected. 

Plant . — Land:  Estimated  value,  $4,600.  The  school  owns  23  acres  of  latA*  of 
which  5 acres  are  cultivated. 

Buildings:  Estimated  value,  $15,000.  There  are  two  buildings,  a large  three-story 
brick  building  recently  completed  and  a frame  structure. 

Movable  equipment : Estimated  value,  $700.  . The  equipment  consists  chiefly  of 
furniture.  • 

Recommendations. — 1.  That  the  school  be  developed  as  an  instit^ion  where  pupils 
from  the  surrounding  rural  districts  may  board  and  receive  more ‘^pvanced  training 
than  that  provided  in  the  country  schools. 

2.  That  the  work  in  manual  training  be  strengthened,  and  the  theory  and  practice 
of  gardening  be  made  part  of  the  regular  course.1 

THE  HAVEN  AND  SPEEDWELL  HOME. 

Superintendent:  Miss  Viola  Baldwin.* 

A sdmll  elementary  school  with  a boarding  department  for  girls.  The  Haven 
Home  in  Savannah  was, sold  in  1914  and  temporarily  combined  with  the  Speedwell 
Home  in  the  suburbs.  The  two  institutions  are  owned  by  the  Women's  Home  Missionary 
Society  Of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 

Attendance— Total,  65; all  elementary; boarders,  17. 

Teachers  and  workers . — Total,  4;  white  2,  colored  2. 

Organization. — The  regular  eight  elementary  grades  are  taught  in  the  day  school. 
Two  teachers  are  employed  for  this  work.  Good  instruction  in  cooking,  sewing,  and 
general  home  training  is  providedjor-  boarding  pupils. 

1 3m  In  mmnjiry  dupur,  p.  1 1.  M 4 i WUt*.  ■ 
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Irrmi  ^jT1  I9f^4'  T?.6  !noome  amounted  to  $3,220,  practically  all  of  which  was 
9 MlSS,onary  The  expenditures  were  almost  entirely 

. Estin^ted  value,  $1,500.  Of  this,  $200  was  in  land,  $900  in  the  building 

Mid  $400  in  movable  equipment.  The  school  was  being  fconducted  In  temporary  quw- 

Ssofth^r  UDder  ^ t0  PUrChaSe  laDd  aDd  erCCt  E krge  buildinS  on  the  «*- 

Recommendaiions.-, . That  the  facilities  for  boarding  students  be  increased. 
^That  the  industrial  work  be  strengthened  and  a course  in  gardening  added  1 
Date  of  visit:  December,  1913.  Facts  verified,  1916. 

GEORGIA  SJATIJ  INDUSTRIAL  COLLEGE. 

President:  R.  R.  Wright. 

cf  ,.A  Se™ndaY  ^h00‘  with  a trades  department  and  a few  pupils  taking  coUege 
stutbes.  It  is  the  Georgia  “land-grant"  institution  for  Negroes,  established  by  act  of 

Ug,SlatUre  m i89°’  “ a “^hool  for  the  education  and  training  of  colored 

S ^ **  StatC' UdverSity  “d  fonnin«  °°e  of  departments 

Jheu  “ntro1  and  management  are  vested  in  a board  of  commissioneis 

K a mbmb  6 enM*‘  ThC  8011001 18  l0cated  southeast  of  Savannah,  ne*r  Thunder- 

110  39°:  elemefitary  a8°-  s«»ndary  90,  college  subjects  20;  male 

310,  female  80.  There  were  200  boarders,  all  boys. 

™kerS.- Total,  21;  all  colored;  male  17,  'female  4;  academic  10 

high^rwo^  aDd  matrODS  "I  ThC  teachCrS  “*  reaaonably  weH  P^pared  for 

. Organtzaiion.-Ulementary:  The  elementary  work  is  done  in  the  “model  school” 
f th*  gmdeS  a0d  the  ‘ Preparatory  ” department  covering  grades  4 to  8, 

and  ^dai?'7he  WOfk  ab°ve  the  elementary  grades  is  subdivided  into  “normal" 
and  college  departments.  The  “normal'.-. department  is  a three-year  college  pre- 

“clud"f  L“i»’ *■  ton*.  ’X;  mathematics,  4;  JLL, 

science,  3,  history,  1;  education,  %;  physiology,  1.  y 

subj^i.  curriculum  of  three  years  includes  some  high  school  and  some  college 

and  :nH“Jhe  T?*  department  is  e<luiPPed  to  teach  carpentry,  blacksmithing 
dwheriwnghtmg  shoemaking,  tailoring,  painting,  dressmaking,  and  domestic  science. 
Classes  m these  subjects  receive  instniction  three  hours  a dav,  five  days  in  the  week 
during  three  school  terms.  M ^ ine  week- 

to  theSSir1  2?  agricultural  department  is  equipped  to  do  good  work.  According 
A Iht  hC  W<? 1D  department  ^ no  way  interferes  with  the  prosecution 

8eem3 1°  he  little  attempt  to  conduct  the  farming 
opoatmns  for  educational  purposes.  Only  three  of  the  graduates  of  the  school  aif 

1 as  engaged  m farming.  Crops  are  raised  on  the  farm  on  a commercial  basis. 

wb0  *-  “■  l-*—  « 
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Financial,  1912-1  j. — Books  are  kept  by  the  treasurer,  who  resides  in  the  city.  All 
school  funds  are  under  his  supervision  and  all  bills  for  the  school,  except  those  for  the 
boarding  department,  are  paid  by  him.  The  boarding  department  is  conducted  pri- 
vately and  figures  for  the  department  are  not  available.  The  more  important  items 
for  the  year  were: 

Income ^ T $25,369 

Expenditures. 23, 830 

Value  of  plant 68,449* 

Sources  of  income:  Federal  funds,  $16,667;  State  appropriation,  $8,000;  interest 
on  deposits,  $702.  The  noneducationpl  receipts  amounted  to  $1,269,  df  which  $433 
wafe  from  the  dairy,  $398  from  the  shops,  $316  from  the  farm,  $81  receipts  for  fuel  sold 
teachers,  and  $41  insurance  for  fire  loss. 

Items  of  expenditure : Salaries,  $13,346;  equipment,  $3,558;  material  and  supplies, 
$2,757;  labor,  $1,744;  repairs,  $1,367;  fuel,  light,  and  water,  $1,092;  expenses  for 
commencement,  farmers’  conference,  and  Macon  fair,  $410;  printing  and  advertising, 
$365;  expenses  of  members  of  commissions,  $163;  books  and  stationery,  $103;  office 
expenses,  $74;  miscellaneous  purposes,  $120. 

Plant. — Land:  Estimated  value,  $6,776.  The  land  comprises  86  acres,  about  7 
miles  from  Savannah.  Of  this,  51  acres  are  under  cultivation  and  most  of  the  remainder 
is  used  for  campus.  The  school  grounds  are  fairly  well  kept. 

Buildings:  Estimated  value,  $58,253.  "There  are  12  buildings,  two  of  which  are 
large  brick  structures.  Most  of  the  others  are  small  frame  structures  used  for  shops 
and  cottages  for  teachers’  homes.  The  buildings  are  in  good  condition  and  the  dor- 
mitories, which  are  maintained  on  the  barracks  plan,  were  clean  and  orderly. 

Movable  equipment:  Estimated  value,  $3,420,  of  which  $2,285  was  in  scientific 
apparatus,  machinery,  and  furniture,  $885  in  live  stock,  and  $250  in  library  books. 

Recommendations. — 1.  That  the  normal  and  college  departments  be  combined  into 
a good  teacher-training  course  especially  adapted  to  the  needs  of  rural  districts. 

2.  That  the  extensive  agricultural  facilities  be  used  for  educational  purposes  and 
effort  made  to  secure  the  cooperation  and  supervision  of  the  State  College  of  Agriculture. 

3.  That  the  hoarding  department  be  conducted  by  the  school. 

4.  That  the  local  attendance  below  the  sixth  grade  be  eliminated. 

5.  That  the  institution  be  moved  to  a more  central  part  of  the  State. 

Dates  of  visits:  December,  1913;  April,  1915. 

CLARKE  COUNTY. 

White. 

Population,  1910 lit  $os 

Children  6 to  14  year*  of  age,  1910 

Teachers' salaries  in  public  schools,  1911-13 $3^ 

Teachers'  salaries  per  child  6 to  14  in  county $17.' 60 

Percentage  illiterate,  1910 

The  rural  population  is  35.9  per  cent  of  the  total.  The  average  length  of  the 
public  school  term  is  6.5  months  for  white  pupils  and  5 months  for  colored.  The  num- 
ber of  teachers  is  74  in  white  schools  and  39  in  colored  schools.  The  average  attendance 
is  1,601  white  pupils  and  1,209  colored  pupils. 


White. 

Negro. 

ii(  50a 
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The  need  for  increased  school  fatties  indicated  by  these  statistics  would  be  empha- 
sized if  the  figures  for  the  city  of  Athens  were  excluded.  The  number  of  elementar 
schools  should  be  increased  and  their  work  strengthened.  The  Model  and  Training 
School,  the  financial  support  of  which  is  largely  supplemented  by  private  donations, 
serves  the  community  by  providing  excellent  elementary  and  industrial  training. 

ATHENS— R.  F.  D. 


MODEL  AND  TRAINING  SCHOOL. 

Principal;  Mrs.  S.  F.  Harris. 

A small  elementary  school  doing  good  work  in  a rural  community.  The  institu- 
tion has  exerted  considerable  influence  for  the  improvement  of  the  neighborhood. 

The  school  was  founded  in  1903  by  the  principal.  The  property  has  been  turned 
over  to  the  county,  and  a small  appropriation  is  made  annually  by  the  county  board. 

Attendance. — Total,  150.  The  work  covers  nine  grades.  Pupils  above  the  fifth 
grade  take  cooking,  sewing,  basketry,  and  gardening.  The  reported  enrollment  for  the 
year  was  225, 

Teachers. — Total,  3;  all  colored  women. 

Financial , 1913-14. — The  income  amounted  to  $1,148,  of  which  $500  was  from  the 
Slater  Fund,  $324  from  the  county,  and  $324  from  local  contributions.  Practically  all 
the  income  was  expended  for  salaries. 

Plant.  Estimated  value,  $1 ,500.  The  plant  consists  of  4 acres  of  land,  a neat 
frame  building,  and  equipment  valued  at  $300.  The  premises  are  well  kept  and  attrac- 
tive. 


Recommendation. — That  the  county  be  urged  to  increase  the  support  of  this  - 
necessary  work. 

Dates  of  visits:  October,  1913;  December,  1914;  May,  1915. 
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Population,  1910 

Children  6 to  14  years  of  age,  1910 

Teachers’  salaries  in  public  schools,  1911^12 

Teachers’  salaries  per  child  in  city 

Percentage  illiterate,  1910 


White.  Colored. 

$>59 3 6,3*6 

1,511  1,209 

*3a,ii3  15,620 

*3i-35  . *4.65 

6 33.  a 


The  city  furnishes  for  colored  people  three  elementary  schools  and  a high  school 
enrolling  elementary  pupils.  With  some  increase  in  equipment  the  schools  couM  seat 
all  children  of  school  age.  The  enrollment  of  1,220  in  1913— 14  was  more  jjju&n  the 
number  of  children  $ to  14  in  1910,  and  300  less  than  the  1913  State  census  of  children 
,6  te  18;  An  additional  elementary  school  would  care  for  these  pupils  and  relieve  the 
crowding  in  the  lower  grades  of  the  other  schools?  Effort  should  be  made  to  provid? 
manual  training  and  school  and  home  gardening  for  the  elementary  as  well  as  the  high 
school  pupils.  ' * 


rWitli  the  addition  6f  an  elementary  school  private  schools  would  become  unneces- 
sary in.canng  for  the  elementary  and  secondary  pupils  of  the  city  of  Athens.  At  the 
however,  the  four  private  schools  enroll  440  day  pupils.  Some  of  these 
? PUpik  "afc  in  from  surrounding  country  districts;  others  board  with  families  in  the 

/ town  and  are  enrolled  as  day  pupils.  , 

>5 
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Since  none  of  the  private  schools  have  the  facilities  for  work  of  an  essentially  differ- 
ent character  from  that  of  the  high  school,  it  is  evident  that  they  would  have  a larger 
field  of  service  if  th.ey  were  moved  to  another  part  of  the  State  where  they  are  more 
needed.  The  Jeruel  Baptist  School  has  a large  constituency  in  the  surrounding  country 
and  would  have  an  open  field  in  Monroe,  Social  Circle,  or  Hartwell.  Since  Knox  Insti- 
tute has  no  large  denominational  constituency,  it  is  suggested  that  the  management 
of  the  institution  either  work  out  a plan  of  cooperation  with  the  city  school  system  or 

move  the  school  to  one  of  the  many  points  in  Georgia  in  need  of  high-school  facilities  for 
colored  pupils. 

Two  unimportant  schools  in  the  county  are  described  at  the  «nd  of  this  chapter. 
The  Hyman  Liana  Home  for  the  poorer  classes  is  described  in  the  summary  of 
special  institutions  for  the  State. 

ATHENS  COLORED  HIGH  SCHOOL. 

Principal:  S.  F.  Harris. 

A city  high  school  with  three  years  of  secondary  work  above  a seven-grade  elemen- 
tary system.1  Provision  is  made  for  industrial  work.  The  extension  work  has  bene- 
fited the  Negroes  and  aroused  the  interest  of  the  white  people. 

Attendance.  Secondary , 40;  there  were  also  281  elementary  pupils  in  attendance. 
Teachers.—  Secondary,  5;  male  2,  female  3;  academic  3,  girls’  industries  1.  The 
other  teacher  divided  his  time  between  academic  and  industrial  subjects.  In  addition 
there  were  6 teachers  of  elementary  grades. 

Organization'-  Elementary : Though  the  school  was  intended  only  to  take  care  of 
grades  4 to  7,  large  primary  grades  were  also  housed  in  the  building  during  the  year 

1913-14.  and  it  was  necessary  to  operate  two  grades  in  double  sessions. 

Secondary:  In  accordance  with  the  Georgia  public  school  plan,  the  grades  above 
the  seventh  are  considered  as  the  high  school.  These  grades  are  well  taught.  The 
subjects  are  the  same  as  those  in  the  corresponding  grades  of  the  white  high  school— 
Latin,  Greek,  history,  literature,  mathematics,  English,  physics,  and  chemistry.  Little 
departure  is  made  from  the  college  preparatory  type  of  studies. 

Industrial : Cooking  and  sewing  are  effectively  taught  in  a small  adjoining  building. 
There  is  a well-equipped  manual  training  shop  in  charge  of  a good  teacher. 

Extension:  The  school  operates  an  extension  cooking  school  for  the  domestic  serv- 
ants  and  housekeepers  of  the  city. 

Plant.— The  plant,  estimated  value  $15,000,  consists  of  a lot  and  two  frame  build- 
ings located  in  the  center  of  a colored  population.  A large,  well  lighted  frame  building 
is  used  for  classrooms  and  a small  two-room  house  for  domestic  science. 

Dates  of  visits:  October,  1914;  May,  1915. 

JERUEL  ACADEMY. 

Principal:  Rev.  J.  H.  Brown.  1 

A school  of  elementary  and  secondary  grade  with  poor  equipment 
The  school  was  founded  in  i88t  by  the  Jeruel  Baptist  Association  and  it  is  owned 
and  partly  supported  by  that  body.  The  American  Baptist.Home  Mission  Society  .aids 
and  supervises  thej  school. 


1 A fourth  hl«b*chool  ymt  hu  btm  added  duwrNl*u  oi  Wilt. 

46927* — Bull.  30 — 17 -14 
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Attendance.— rTotal,  127;  elementary  in,  secondary  16;  boarders,  23.  About 
eight  ministers  qome  irregularly  to  study  elementary  subjects  and  the  Bible.  t The 
reported  enrollment  for  the  year- was  21 2* 

1 '*•  Ttpckers. — Total,  9,  all  colored;  male  3,  female  6. 

-Elementary : The  usual  eight  grades  are  fairly  well  taught. 

Secondary*:  The  secondary  course  includes  the  traditional  secondary  subjects  with 
four  years  of  Latin  and  two  of  Greek.  The  small  attendance  and  limited  preparation 
of  .the  pupils  hardly,  justify  the  effort  to  maintain  these  courses. 

Industrial:  The  industrial  Work  is  confined  to  a little  sewing  for  the  girls.  The 
annual  fanners'*  conference  has.  a large  attendance  and  is  encouraged  by  officers  of  the 
University  of  Georgia. 

Financial,  1912— 13.  The  accounts  are  kept  in  accordance  with  the  requirements 
of  the  American  Baptist  Home  Mission  Society  and  the  financial  management  is  econom- 
ical. The  more  important  items  for  the  year  were: 

Income,  excluding  QomeducationaJ  receipts $4,334 

Expenditures,  less  noneducational  receipts 4 ,34 

Value  of  plant 

Sources  of  income:  General  donations  from  churches  and  individuals,  $2,635; 
American  Baptist  Home  Mission  Society,  $1,049;  tuition  and  fees,  $650.  The  non- 
educational receipts  were  from  the  boarding  department  and  amounted  to  $1  *8o8. 

Items  of  expenditure:  Salaries,  $3,493;  power,  light,  and  heat,  $1  ,030;  materials 
and  supplies,  $849;  student  labor,  $303;  equipment,  $284;  incidental  expenses,  $62; 
repairs,  $34;  advertising  and  soliciting,  $26;  other  items,  $51. 

Plant.  Land:  Estimated  value,  $2,500.  The  school  occupies  a desirable  site 
within  the  city  limits.  The  campus  presents  a bare  appearance. 

Buildings:  Estimated  value,^$7,5oo.  Lyons  Hall,  a three-story  frame  building, 
contains  chapel,  classrooms,  and  dormitory.  The  girls’  dormitory  is  a two-story  frame 
structure  containing  16  rooms,  kitchen,  and  dining  rooms.  The  buildings  are  of  poor 
construction  and  in  need  af  repair.  \ 

Movable  equipment:  Estimated  value,  $1,000.  It  consists  of  fumitur^  for  class- 
rooms and  dormitories. 

Recommendations. — 1.  That  the  controlling  boards  consider  removing  this  institution 
to  a community  where  educational  facilities  are  more  needed. 

2.  uat  foreign  languages  be  not  allowed  to  crowd  out  teacher-training,  garden- 
ing, and  simple  industrial  training.1 

Dates»of  visits:  October,  1913;  May,  191* 

KNOX  INSTITUTE.  ^ 

Principal:  L.  S.  Clark. 

A school  of  elementary  and  secondary  grade  with  limited  provision  for  industrial 
training.  The  school  was  founded  by  the  Freedmen’s  Bureau  in  1868  and  is  owned  by 
the  American  Missionary  Association  of  the  Congregational  Church. 

Total,  258 ; elementary  £37,  secondarv2i ; boarders,  27.  The  reported . 
enrollment  for  the  year  was 376, 
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Teachers . —Total , 13;  all  colored;  male  a,  female  n.  The  teachers  received  their 
training  at  Atlanta  and  Fisk,  and  are  doing  good  classroom  work. 

Tl"  ^ “<*  ****«*■>  « faugh,  by  five 

“ Provided  for  very  few  pupils.  The 
course  includes  Latin,  4 years;  Greek,  y mathematics,  3;  biology,  1;  English  3- 

Bible-  1 : music-  *>* ; psychology.^;  printing^;  eamoLS  * 

vear  o?p  ^ ^ **  derted  in  the  »■*  two  years;  , an  additional 
nglsi  1S  elect,ve  with  chemistry.  A cofnmercial  course  is  offered  ' 

. .n  n"  fS'T!:  I^ftrUCtiA°,?  in  C°°king  and  is  Provided  for  the  girls  and  manual 

training  for  the  boya^  All  pupils  from  the  fifth  grade  through  the  eighth  grade  take 
this  work.  In  the  secondary  qlasses  the  courses  arp  elective. 

Financial,  1913-14.- The  finances  are  supervised  by  the  American  Missionary 

KtoSa^‘tlA  Tu  and.effective  s>'stem  of  accounting  has  been  installed  at  tte 
school  recently.  Ihe  more  important  items  for  the  year  were: 

Income,  excluding  noneducational  receiptsv 

Expenditures,  less  noneducational  receipts  , 5> 

Value  of  plant . ymU S»  *4® 

* 30,  500 

Sources  of  income:  American  Missionary  Association,  $3,444;  tuition  and  fees 

donat‘ons-  "‘her  sources,  $222.  The  noneducational  receipts  were  from 

the  boarding  department  and  amounted  to  $1,707. 

Items  of  expenditure:  Salaries,  $3,128;  supplies  for  boarding  department,  $1,573- 
equipment,  $616;  heat,  light,  and  water,  $548;  student  aid  and  labor,  $444-  academic 
supplies,  $119;  repairs,  $116;  outside  labor,  $39;  other  expenses,  $272 

hillside^  ~Lan<5:  EStinWted  ValUC>  |,'0o°-  The  land  comprises  two  city  lots  on  a 

for  BtU!d'ng^:  Esti^ed  value,  $25,400.  There  are  two  school  buildings,  a small  house 
for  boys  trades  and  the  principal's  cottage.  The  main  building  is  a two-story  brick 
structure  with  basement;  the  girls’  dormitory  is  an  old  two-story  frame  structure  The 
buildings  are  well  kept.  ^ 

Movable  equipment:  Estimated  value,  $4,100.  The  equipment  consists  of  class- 
room and  dormitory  furniture  and  limited  apparatus  for  teaching  cooking  and  sewing. 
Recommendation.  In  view  of  other  public  and  private  schools  in  Athens,  it  is 

recommended  that  the  controlling  board  develop  a plan  of  cooperation  with  other 
scnoois.  v ^ 

Dates  of  visits:  October,  1913;  May,  1915.  , 

COWETA  COUNTY;- 

Population,  1910. . . .» White.  Negro. 

Children  6 to  14  years  of  age,  19x0 ''J'/ 

Teachers' salaries  in  public  9chooU,  191a e 3>  x 

Teachers’  salaries  per  child  6 to  14  in  county. .....' 

Percentage  illiterate,  x9xo..v ‘ ' V]  ■ $X' 

The  rural  population  is  80.7  per  cent  of  the  total.  The  average  length  of  the  public- 
00  tenn  19  seven  months  for  both  white  and  colored  pupils.  The  number  of  teachers  is 

J- 
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88  in  white  schools  and  66  in  colored  schools.  The  average  attendance  is  1,999  white 
pupils  and  i,5i8^x>lored  pupils. 

These  statistics  indicate  a need  for  increased  public-school  facilities.  The  work  of 
the  elementary  schools  should  be  extended  and  strengthened.  In  the  towryofJNewnan, 
however,  there  is  a fairly  good  public  school  for  colored  children,  and  the  function  of  the 
priyate  school  should  therefore  be  t©-&miish  secondary  and  industrial  work.  A small 
boarding  department  should  be  developed  in  order  that^mpils  from  the  surrounding 
districts  may  have  the  opportunity  to  supplement  the  training  received  in  the  rural 
schools . 


■NEWNAN.  ' 

McClellan  academy.  - 

Principal:  T.  Gregg.  • 

An  elementary  day  school  giving  some  secondary  work  and  industrial  training  for 
girls.  Tfye  term  is  seven  months.  The  %:hool  is  owned  bv  the  Board  of  Missions  for  Freed- 
men  of  the  Presbyterian  Church. 

^Attendance  — Total,  78;  elementary  65,  secondary  13.  The  attendance  increases 
in  thfe  winter  months.  The  reported  enrolli$Ient  for  the  year  was  95. 

Teachers . — Total,  6;  all  colored;  male  2,  female  4.  The  teachers  are  yell  trakied. 
Organization  — The  Elementary  grades  are  well  taught.  The  curriculum  includes 
Latin  and  algebra  in  the  eighth,  ninth,  and  tenth  grades,  and  Greek  in  the  tenth  grade. 
Cooking  and  sewing  are  provided  for  the  girls  in  the  secondary  as  well  as  in  the  ele- 
mentary grades.  There  is  no  industrial  work  for  boys. 

Financial , 1912-1 3. — As  far  as  could  be  determined  the  more  important  financial 
items  were: 


Income $1,500 

Expenditures \ lf  ^ 

Value  of  plant 3,  200 

Sources  of  income:  Presbyterian  Board  of  Missions,  $1,250;  tuition  and  donations, 
$250. 

Items  of  expenditure:  Salaries,  $1 ,250;  running  expenses,  $250. 

Plant. — The  school  is  located  on  a town  lot.  There  are  two  old  frame  buildings, 
one  of  wnich  is  used  for  school  purposes  and  the  other  for  the  principal's  residence.  The 
interior  of  school  building  is  in  good  condition,  but  the  outside  appearance  is  bad. 

Recommendations.— 1.  That  the  primary  grades  be  gradually  discontinued  and  the 
work  of  the  school  be  centered  on’ the  upper  elementary  and  high  school  grades. 

2.  That  industrial  work  for  boys  and  gardening  for  all  pupils  be  added.1  , 

3.  That  a teacher-training  course  be  developed  so  that  pupils  from  the  surrounding 
counties  who  are  not  able  to  go  to  Atlanta  may  be  fitted  to  teach  in  the  rural  schools 
of  the  section. 

4/ That  the  school  term  be  lengthened  to  nine  months. 

Date  of  visit:  October,  1913.  . 


1 S«  ttcomflUTwlitiofu  in  summary  chapter,  p.  », 
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Population,  1910 _ 

Children  6 to  14  years  of  age,  191^^. 

Teachers’  salaries  in  public  schools,  1911-12  . . 
Teachers’  salaries  per  child  6 to  14,  in  county. 
Percentage  illiterate,  1910 


Whit*.  Negro. 

7,8o6  * * 8,616 
h7$i  1,969 

$20,900  $2, 450 

$IX-  93  \ $*•  *4 

3-  9 \ 33-  2 


The  rural  population  is  64.2  per  cent  of  the  total.  The  average  length  of  the  public- 
school  term  is  7 months  for  both  white  and  colored  pupils.  The  number  of  teachers  is 
64  in  white  schools  and  25  in  colored  schools.  The  average  attendance  is  1,393  white 
pupils  and  665  colored  pupils. 


These  statistics  indicate  frhe  need  for  additional  school  facilities.  The  work  of  the 
elementary  schools  should  be  strengthened.  The  two  private  schools  are  needed  to 
supplement  the-  work  offered  by  the  inadequate  public  schools  of  the  towp.  They 
would,  hoWever,  be  much  more  effective  if  they  were  combined  and  provision  made  for 
teacher  training,  gardening,  and' simple  industrial  courses. 


CORDELE. 

GILLESPIE  NORMAL  SCHOOL. 

Principal:  A.  S.  Clark. 

An  elementary  school  with  a plant  capable  of  accommodating  a much  large!*  number 
than  are  in  attendance.  „ 

The  school  is  owned  and  managed  by  the  Presbyterian  Board  of  Missions  for  Freed- 

men. 

* 

Attendance— Total,  137;  elementary  123,  secondary  14;  boarders,  12.  The  reported 
enrollment  for  the  year  was  226. 

Teachers. — Total,  6;  all  colored;  male  3,  female  3. 

Organization.  Twelve  grades  are  claimed,  but  only  a limited  amount  of  secondary 
work  is  provided.  There  is  some  instruction  in  sewing  and  woodwork. 

Financial,  1913-14.  Income:  Total,  $2,200,  Of  this,  $1,360  was  from  the  Pres* 
byterian  Board,  $690  from  board  and  tuition>and  $150  from  other  sources, 

Expenditures:  Total,  $2,200;  teachers1  salaries,  $1,360,  running  expenses,  $840. 
Plant.  Estimated  value>  $2,700.  The  property  consists  of  three  frame  buildings 
and  14  city  lots.  Some  of  the  buildings  are  dirty  and  in  poor  repair.  * 

Recommendation.— That  the  Presbyterian  Boar^  unite  with  the  Colored  SJethodist 
Episcopal  Board  and  the  public  authorities  in  maintaining  a good  school  for  the 
training  of  teachers  at  Cordele. 

Dates  of  visits:  January,  1915;  January,  1916.  % 

HOLSEY  NORMAL  AND  INDUSTRIAL  INSTITUTE. 

Principal;  C.  W.  F.  Phillips. 

A small  elementary  school  with  a few  pupils  in  secondary  subjects.  The  school  is 
owned  by  the  South  Georgia  Colored  Methodist  Episcopal  Conference. 

A ttendance.  Total,  1 28 ; boarders,  40.  Most  of  the  pupils  were  in  elementary  grades, 
The  studies  follow  closely  the  regular  grade  courses  in  the  public  schools  of  the  State. 
Three  secondary  grades,  with  8 pupils,  were  reported. 

Teachers . — Total,  5;  all  colored ; male  2,  female  3.  ^ 
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Financial,  1912-13.— The  accounts  are  poorly  .kept.  As  far  as  could  be  determined 
the  income  amounted  to  approximately  $2,000.  Of  this,  $1,500  was  from  the  Colored 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  and  $500  from  tuition  and  fees.  Of  the  expenditures, 
$1  ,500  was  for  salaries,  and  $500  for  other  expenses. 

Plant.  Estimated  value,  $6,000.  The  plant- consists  of  11  acres  of  land,  two 
small  frame  buildings,  and  meager  furniture  for  classrooms  and  dormitories. 

Recommendation. — That  the  Colored  Methodist  Episcopal  Board  join  with  the  Pres- 
byterian Board  and  the  public-school  authorities  in  maintaining  one  good  school  for  the 
training,  of  teachers  at  Cordele. 

Date  of  visit:  January,  1915. 


DOUGHERTY  COUNTY. 

Population,  

Children  6 to  14  years  of  age,  1910 

Teache rs’  salaries  in  public  schools  in  1911-12 

Teachers’ salaries  per  child  6 to  14,  in  county 
Percentage  illiterate,  1910 


Wiite. 

3»983 
620 
S13.  089 
$21.  11 
1 5 


Ne*ro. 
12,  O49 
2,  526 
$6,  670 
*>.64 
60.  4 


The  rural  population  is  4^.9  per  cent  of  the  total.  The  average  length  of  the  public- 
school  term  is  6 to  7 months  for  white  pupils  and  5 months  for  colored.  The  number  of 
teachers  is  23  in  white  schools  and  38  in  colored  schools.  The  average  attendance  is 
672  white  pupils  and  1 ,859  colored  pupils. 

These  statistics  Indicate  a need  for  additional  school  facilities^  The  work  of  the 
elementary  schools  should  be  extended  and  strengthened. 


ALBANY. 

= In  tty:  city,  of  Albany  the  public  school  is  developing  fairly  well,  offering  both  secon- 
dary work?,  and  industrial  training.  With  the  development  of  this  school  the 'held  for 
private  institutions  is  limited  to  furnishing  industrial  and  secondary  facilities  for  pupils 
who  wish  to  supplement  the  training  provided  by  the  rural  schools.  If  the  local  interest 
displayed  in  the  Albany  Bible  and  Manual  Training  School  could  be  effectively  em-  « 

ployed  in  its  support  and  supervision,  this  school  could  be  made  to  serve  as  a good  central 
training  institution  for  Dougherty  County.  Although  the  American  Missionary  Associa-  ' 
tion  school  is  a well  managed  institution,  much  of  its -work  could  be  done  by  the  city 
school.  'The  public  school  authorities  should  be  urged  to  increase  the  accommoda- 
tions of  the  city  schools  so  that  the  pupils  in  the  American  Missionary  Association 
school  may  be  taken  care  of,  leaving  the  private  institution  to  seek  another  field. 


ALBANY  BIBLE  AND  MANUAL  TRAINING  SCHOOL. 

Principal:  J.  W.  Holley. 

An  elementary  school  with  a few  secondary  pupils  and  limited  provision  for  industrial 
training.  Tee  work  is  in  process  of  reorganization.  Its  plant  and  income  are  more 
extensive  thag^he-nriucational  activities  merit. 

The  school  is  owned  by  a board  of  trustees  composed  of  influential  white  men  of 
Albany  and  prominent  citizens  of  Northern  States.  These  men  seem  to  have  been  too 
busy  to  supervise  the  work  properly,  however. 
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Attendance.— Total.  159;  elementary  151,  secondary  8.  A boarding  department  is 
maintained,  ^ 

Teachers.  Total,  8;  all  colored;  male  5,  female  3.  In  addition  the  wife  of  one  of 
• the  men  teachers  jives  part  time  to  domestic  science. 

Organization.—' The  work  covers  10  grades,  a majority  of  the  pupils  being  "in  the 
tower  grades.  Industrial  training  consists  of  a little  caking  and  sewing.  Effort  has 
recently  been  made  to  use  the  farm  for  agricultural  instruction. 

Financial,  1915.— The  books  have  been  audited  since  date  of  visit  and  a system 
of  accounting  has  been  installed.  The  auditor’s  statement  covers  the  period  from 
January  1 to  September  30,  ,915.  While  this  period  is  not  the  school  year,  the  figures 
of  income  and  expenditure  closely  approximate  thqje  for  the  school  year  and  are  the 
most  accurate  obtainable.  The  auditor’s  budget  for  the  school  for  1915-16  is  $6,500. 
x he  more  important  figures  for  the  nine  months  covered  by  the  statement  were: 


' income,  excluding efoneducational  receipts 

Expenditures,  less  noneducational  receipts 

Indebtedness 

Value  of*  plant ' 


*4,254 

4,  052 
6,  510 
30,  255 


purees  of  income . Donations,  $3,450;  loans  to  school,  $305;  appropriations  from 
county,  $240;  Jeanes  Fund,  $60;  interest  on  investments,  $18;  other  sources,  $181. 
The  nonefducational  receipts  were  from  the  boarding  department  and  amounted  to  $160. 

Items  of  expenditure:  Salaries,  $2,046;  boarding  department  expenses,  $681; 
farm  expenses,  $547;  repairs  to  buildings,  $443;  stationery,  administration,  and  travel- 
ing expenses,  $415;  insurance  and  interest,  $80. 

Indebtedness:  Of  the  indebtedness,  $4,638  was  notes  payable  secured  by  mortgage 
on  part  of  the  land,  $1 ,222  was  sums  due  tradesmen,  and  $650  was  amount  due  the  prin- 
cipal  and  others. 

Plant.  Land : Estimated  value,  $8,755.  The  land  comprises  122  acres  near  the 
town  limits.  A portion  of  the  land  is  cjj|tivated  as  the  school  farm. 

Buildings:  Estipjiated  value,  $16,200.  The  main  building  is  a7  three-story  brick 
structure  used  for.girls’  ddrmitory,  domestic  science,  and  administration  purposes.  A 
large  three-story  frame  building  is  usedior  classrooths  and  boys’  dormitory.  There  are 
two  small  cottages  used  for  teachers’  and  farm  instructor’s  homes.  Bams  and  farm 
sheds  are  valued  at  $200.  The  frame  building  is  badly  in  need  of  repair  and  is  to  be 
replaced  by  a new  building.  T 

Movable  equipment:  Estimated  value,  $5,300.  Of  this  about  $2,600  was  in/dDr- 

mitory  furniture,  $2,200  in  farm  equipment  and  live  stock,  and  $506  in  classroom 
furniture. 


Recommendations.— 1 . That  the  trustees  endeavor  to  have  the  county  aid  in  the 
support  and  management  of  Jhis  institution  so  that,  it  may  become  the  cotlnty  teacher- 
training school.  ’  *  * 1 

2.  That  provision  be  made  for  teacher-training  and  manual  WOrk  in  wood. 

3.  That  theory  ’and  practice  of  gardening  be  made  a part  of  the  regular  course.1 

T “ — ; ; — ± — : 

* * S®e  i«uui®cadstiou4  In  juamiry  chapter,  p,  u, 
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.4.  -Thattbe  books  be  audited  annually  by » an  accredited  accountant. 

Dates  of  visits:  November,  19^  January,  1915;  January,  1916. 

# ALBANY  NORMAL  SCHOOL  *** 
j,  Principal:  Pierce  M.  Thompson.1 

An  elementary  school  with  small  high  school  attendance.  The  classroom  work  is 
well  done.  . • 

The  institution  was  founded  in  1870  by  Rev.  E.  M.  Crav&th.  It  is  owned  and  super- 
vised by  the  American  Missionary  Association  of  the  Congregational  Church. 

Attendance.— Total,  195;  elementary  165,  secondary  30.  Of  the  secondary  pupils 
20  were  girls  cmd  10  boys;  ,6  were  boarders. 

Teachers. — Total,  10;  all  colored;  male  2,  female  8.  The  reported  enrollment  for 
the  year  was  281. 

Organization. — The  eight  elementary  grades  are  well  taught.  The  secondary  sub- 
jects include  Latin,  4 years;  English,  4;  mathematics,  3;  elementary  science,  2;  and 
history,  2.  Some  time  is  also  given  to  music. 

Industrial : The  industrial  training  is  limited  to  instruction  in  sewing  for  girls  from 
the  fifth  grade  through  the  second  year  of  the  high-school  course. 

. . — A simple  system  of  bookkeeping  has  recently  been  installed. 

The, financial  management  is  controlled  by  the  American  Missionary  Association.  The 
more  important  items  for  the  year  were : 


Income,  excluding  ^coeducational  receipts, 
Expenditures,  less  noneducational  receipts. 
Value  of  plant 


*4,933 

4,  923  . 
11,700 


Sources  of  income:  American  Missionary  Association,  $3,252;  tuition  and  fees, 
$1*5451  other  sources,  $126.  The  noneducational  * receipts  were  from  the  boarding 
department,  and  amounted  to  $556. 

Items  of  expenditure:  Salaries,  $2,613;  supplies  for  boarding  department,  $1,248; 
equipment,  $73° » li^ht  and /heat,  $296;  student  aid  and  labor,  $284;  academic  supplies, 
$95;  repairs,  $74;  other  expenses,  $139. 

* Pto**- — -Land:  Estimated  value,  $2,000.  The  Jand  comprises  a 2 -acre'  lot  within 
the  town  limits. 


Birildings:  Estimated  value,  $8,000.  There  are  two  frrdne  buildings.  The  main 
building  is  three  stories  high  and  contains  an  assembly  room  aqd  14  classrooms.  The 
other  building  contains  18  rooms  and  is  used  for  teachers’  home,  dining  rbom,  and 
jptdrcn.  . The  buildings  are  well  constructed  and  in  fairly  good  repair. 

Movable  equipment  : Estimated  value,  $1,700,  The  movable  equipment  consists 
' patent  desks  and  other,  furniture  for  classrooms  and  furniture  for  teachers’  home  and 
dopnitories. 

Recommendations. — 1.  That  the  school  strengthen  its  industrial  features  and  add 
eacheMraining  to,  its  secondary  course.  • 

^-a.  XJtat  th£  American  Sjisabu^iy  Association. endeavor  to  have  the  public-school 
^ authorities  provide  for  the  elementary  grades  so  that  this  institution  may  center  on 
secondary  courses.  * «*-  «-  ; ^ V 

'Date  of  visits:  October,  1913;  January,  1914,  Facts' verified,  1916. 


’Kfccted  dact  d»Uo{  rtait.  / 
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* FLOYD  COUNTY. 

White.  Wfn 

Population,  1910 *6,24*  10,483 

Children  6 to  *4  yean  of  age,  1910 5, 493  2^53 

Teachers’  salaries  in  the  public  schools,  1911-ij. $47,463  $5,619 

Teachers’ salaries  per  child  6 to  14  in  county $8.64  $3.3$ 

Percentage  illiterate,  1910 g,  j • 


The  rural  population. is  67.1  per  cent  of  the  total.  The  average  lenth  of  the  public 
school  term  is  five  months  for  both  white  and  colored  pupils.  The  number  of  teachers  is 
123  in  white  schools  and  37  in  colored  schools.  The  average  attendance  is  3,667  white 
pupils  and  1,176  colored  pupils. 

These  statistics  indicate  a need  for  increased  school  facilities.  In  the  city  of  Rome, 
however,  a fairly  good  public  school  is  maintained.  This  school  does  scone  secondary 
and  industrial  work.  The  Baptist  school  should  be  developed  as  a central  institution 
where  pupils  from  the  surrounding  rural  districts  may  board  and  supplement  the  training 
received  in  the  public  schools. 

ROME. 

% ROME  HIGH  AND  INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL. 

Principal:  J.  H.  Gadson. 

A day  school  of  elementary  and  secondary  grade,  giving  some  industrial  training. 
Though  the  support  is  meager,  the  teaching  is  fairly  good. 

The  school  was  founded  in  1881  and  is  owned  and  controlled  by  two  local  Baptist 
associations. 

Attendance. — Total,  79;  elementary  61,  secondary  18. 

Teachers  and  workers. — Total,  6;  all  colored;  male  3,  female  3. 

Organization. — Eleven  grades  are  claimed,  but  no  pupils  are  enrolled  in  the  eleventh. 
Fairly  good  instruction  in  cooking  and  sewing  is  provided.  The  manual  training  in 
wood  and  iron  is  of  slight  value. 

Financial,  14. — The  income  amounted  tb  approximately  $2,600,  of  which 

$2>33°  was  .from  the  Baptist  Associations  and  contributions,  and  $270  from  tuition. 

Plant. — Estimated  value,  $2,500.  The  plant  consists  of  5 aqtts  of  land,  four  smalt 
frame  buildings,  and  some  classroom  and  dormitory  equipment.  Effort  is  .being  made 
to  purchase  a farm  of  26  acres.  The  buildings  are  simple  but  in  fairly  good  condition. 

Recommendations. — 1.  That  the  school  continue  as  a local  school  only  so  long  aa 
the  public  school  facilities  are  inadequate.  ^ 

2.  That  provision  be  made  for  teacher  training  and  gardening  ahd  the  industrial 
woikjjtrengthened.1  . S 

Date  of  visit:  February,  1915.  ' * 

1 S—  wwaa—to  nimiry  thapW,  p.  — . 
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NEGRO  EDUCATION. 
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There  are  no  private  schools  for  Negroes  in  Fulton  County  except  those  in  Atlanta. 


ATLANTA. 


. _ White.  Negro. 

********  1910.  103, 861  51/903 

Children 6 to  14  yearsof  age. 16,086  g(  on 

Teachers'  salaries  in  public  schools,  1913 Ms,  913  $38,  33 1 

Teachers'  salaries  per  child  6 to  14  in  city. . : $33.  ^ gj 

Percentage  illiterate,  zpso > 3.  3 aa  0 


The  11  public  schools  for  Negroes  in  Atlanta  have  81  rooms  and  91  teachers.  These 
schools*  have  seating  capacity  for  only  half  the  Negro  children  between  the  ages  of  6 
and  14.  Even  with  double  sessions  held  in  over  a third  of  the  rooms,  only  6,000  Negro 
Chilean  of  all, ages  are  eim>lled.  This  number  is  three-fourths  of  the  number  of  children 
between  the  ages  of  6 and  14.  The  number  of  pupils  per  teacher  is  65.  Some  of  the 
Buildings  are  dangerously  insanitary.  No  public  high  school  is  provided  for  Negroes. 

The  inadequacy  of  the  Atlanta  public  schools  for  Negroes  largely  explains  the 
presence  of  the  numerous  private  elementary  schools,  and  the  geographic  importance  of 
Atlanta  accounts  for  the  location  of  the  six  large  private  schools  in  the  city.  The  sta- 
tistics of  the  private  schools  are  as  follows: 


Number  cl  Attend*  VAhteof 

•eboob.  nice.  Income.  property. 

...  Total  private  schools ,7  3.37-  *175.  °74  *2.003, 8« 

Luge  schools 7 3f  348  162,  3Iy  ^3( 

Smaller  schools I0  j.m3  12,857  5i,40o 

The  denominations  supporting  the  large  institutions  have  selected  Atlanta  as  the 
otspter  of  their  educational  efforts  not  only  for  Georgia  but  also  for  sections  of  neigh- 
boring States.  , While  their  aim  is  to  offer  secondary  and  college  courses  to  students  from 
any  port  of  the  country,  over  a third  of  the  pupils  in  the  higher  classes  come  from  Atlanta 
If  the  elementary  grades  are  included,  fully  half  the  pupils  are  from  the  city.  In  view  of 
ttre  lade . of  public  provision  for  both  teacher  training  and  secondary  education  in 
7 these' highw  schools  are  rendering  the  city  a valuable  educational  service. 

Tjre*®  Cain, to®  ^>ut  little  doubt  that  the  educational  needs  of  Atlanta  alone  are  large 
enbugh  to  justify  the  elementary  and  secondary  activities  of  the  large  schools.  The 
important  question  is' not  as  .to  the  need  for  their  present  work,  but  whether  the  efficiency 
Of  tins  woric  is  as  high  as  it  might  be.  Is  there  a cooperation  in  their  efforts?  Are 
they,  making  t Jre  best  possible  use  of  their  equipment?  Are  they  adapting  their  edu- 
&tioa  to  the  tteeda  of  their  pupils?  The  most  striking  illustration  of  the  failure  to 
cooperate  is  the  effort  of  four  of  these  schools  to  maintain  college  departments,  with  an 
attcndance  of  49,  44,  32,  and  10,  respectively.  Spehnari 'Seminary  is  the  only  school 
to  depend  on  another  institution  for  the  collegiate  training  of  its  pupils.  ■ While 
effort  to  cooperate  has  been  made,  little  has  been  accomplished.  In  the  use  of  equip- 
ment the  school*  are  much  limited  by  the  lack  of  funds.  Cooperation  in  this  respect, 
k°w?v*r*  'wou14  increase  their  efficiency  materially.  The  adaptation  of  the  educational 
effprts  of  these  schools  to  the  needs  of  their  pupils  should  be  determined  by  their  double 
responsibility  to  the  urban  life  of  the  Atlanta  pupils,  on  the  one  hand,  and  to  the  rural 
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conditions  of  the  pupils  from  other  parts  of  Georgia  on  the  other  hand.  With  all  the 
uncultivated  land  owned  by  these  schools,  it  is  reasonable  to  expect  them  to  make  some 
provision  for  the  training  of  workers  who  will  be  prepared  to  meet  the  problems  of  a 
population  81  per  cent  rural. 

The  io  small  schools  are  justified  only  to  the  extent  that  they  provide  school  accom- 
modations for  the  large  overflow  of  elementary  pupils  from  the  public  schools.  Six  of 
the  small  schools  are  adjuncts  of  churches.  Two  are  one- teacher  schools  supported 
entirely  by  pupils*  fees.  Two  are  maintained  for  the  financial  benefit  of  their  principals, 
on  the  plea  that  they  are  giving  industrial  and  normal  training.  With  the  develop* 
meat  of  an  adequate  elementary  school  system,  the  need  for  these  schools  would  disap- 
pear. A description  of  each  of  these  schools  is  given  in  its  ownership  group  at  the 
end  of  the  St&te  discussion.  They  are  listed  in  the  summaries  of  small  Baptist  schools. 
Catholic  parish  schools,  small  Episcopal  schools,  small  independent  schools,  and  miscel- 
laneous small  schools. 


ATLANTA  UNIVERSITY.  ' 

President Edward  T.  Ware.* 

A teacher-training  school  of  secondary  and  college  grade.  In  spirit  and  aim  it 
resembles  the  old-fashioned  small  college,  but  departs  from  this  type  in  the  recognition 
of  recent  movements  in  social  studies  and  manual  training.  The  institution  has  had 
large  influence  on  the  educational  development  of  the  colored  people. 

The  school  was.  founded  in  1867  and  for  many  years  was  under  the  supervision  of 
the  American  Missionary  Association.  It  is  now(  owned  and  supervised  by  an  inde- 
pendent board  of  trustees,  well  known  for  their  ability  and  character. 

Attendance . — Total,  586;  elementary  182,  secondary  360,  college  44.  Of  the  pupils 
above  the  elementary  grades  130  were  male  and  274  female.  Of  those  reporting  home 
address  232  were  from  Atlanta,  1 1 1 from  other  parts  of  Georgia,  and  56  from  other 
States.  There  were  167  boarders  and  26  from  farm  homes.  \ 

Teachers  and  workers . — Total,  33;  white  29,  colored  4;  male  9,  female  24;  academic 
19,  music  2,  industrial  4,  administrative  workers  5,  matrons  2,  and  librarian.  The  close 
supervision  which-  these  teachers  have  exercised  over  the  school  work  has  developed 
thoroughness  in  the  classroom  and  high  standards  of  character  in  the  pupils. 

Orpauim^wi.--gIementary:  The  kindergarten  and  the  eight  elementary  grades 
are  well  taught.  XSfost  of  the  work' is  done  by  practice  teachers  of  the  normal  course. 

Secondary:  secondary  work  is  divided  into  two  groups,  college  preparatory, 

with  1 1 9 pupils,  and  teacher  training,  with  24 1 pupils.  All  secondary  pupils  are  required 
to  take  cooking  and  sewing  or  manual  training. 

The  college  preparatory  course  covers  four  years.  Latin  is  elective  throughout. 
Civics,  economics,  and  elementary  science  may  be  substituted.'  The  other  sqbjetts  are : 
English,  3 years;  history,  1 ; mathematics,  3;  Greek  or  English,  1.  The  selection  of  sub- 
jects indicates  a regard  for  the  needs  of  the  pupils  and  a commendabl£'fcedom  from  * 
the  despotism  of  ancient  languages.  ^ 

The  241  normal  pupils  were  doing  five  years  of  work,  the  first  three  years  being  known 
as  iixt  “normal  preparatory*’  course  and  the  other  two  years  as  the  “ normal M course. 


‘While. 
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The  preparatory  normal  subjects  are  practically  Identical  with  those  of  the  first  tfc  ee 
years  Of  a college  preparatory  course.  The  two  years'  normal  course  includes  review  of 
elementary  subjects,  methods  of  teaching,  observation,  practice  teaching,  psychology, 
and  the.  usual  pedagogical  subjects.  Recently  a fourth  year  has  been  added  to  the 
normal  preparatory  course,  making  provision  for  physics,  mathematics,  English,  and 
history. 

College:  The  44  college  students  have  choice  of  two  courses:  (1)  Classics  and 
philosophy;  (2)  science  and  mathematics.  The  subjects  required  of  all,  with  the  num- 
ber of  years  given  to  each,  are:  Mathematics,  2;  history’,  1 ; economics  and  civics,  ; 
sociology,  r;  Bible,  1;  philosophy  and  ethics,  1.  In  addition  to  these  the  classics 
course  includes  ancient  language,  2 or  3 years;  science,  1 or  2 years;  modem  language, 
a or‘3  years.  The  science  course  adds  science,  2 years,  and  modem  language,  2 years. 
The  maintenance  of  these  courses  for  the  small  college  enrollment  is  a heavy  drain  on 
the  energy  needed  in  the  teacher-training  wort  of  the  institution. 

The  Atlanta  University  Conference  fpr  the’ Study  of  the  Negro  Problems:  The  19 
annual  sessions  of  the  Atlanta  Conference  have  been  chiefly  concerned  with  the  compila- 
tion of  data  on  the  condition  and  progress  of  the  American  Negro.  Careful  students  of 
the, race  problem  make  large  use  of  the  Atlanta  Conference  reports. 

Ft'cc  Kindergarten  Association:  The  kindergarten  association,  composed  of  colored 
women  of  Atlanta,  grew  out  of  the  mothers’  meeting  of  the  conference.  Five  free  kin- 
dergartens are  supported  for  destitute  colored  children.  The  teachers  of  the  university 
supervise  these  mission  kindergartens  and  use  them  as  practice  schools  for  their  pupils. 

Financial,  1912—13. — The  finanddl  records  are  carefully  kept,  but  the  system  is 
madequate,  The  more  important  items  were: 


fiat. 


Income,. excluding  noneducaticmal  receipts $44,794 

. Expenditures,  less  nooeducational  receipts T . . . -0  g74 

Indebtedness. : . ’ 

Value  of  property .W"  ! 4„,^8 

. ■ Sources  of  income:  General  donations,  $30,481 ; tuition  and  fees,  $6,858;  endow- 

ment. $4,252;  Slater  Fund,  $3,090;  other  sources,  $203.  The  noneducational  receipts 
amounted  to  $19,709,  of  which  $16,245  was  from  the  boarding  department,  $3,038  from 
tire  printing  office  and  shops,  and  $426  from  the  dairy. 

Items  of  expenditure:  Salaties,  $26,317;  supplies  for  boirding  department,  $10,481; 
equip^ient >nd  materials,  $5,572;  outside  labor,  $5,449;  repairs,  $5,281;  power,  light, 
h«*tt  $5^917;  student  labor,  $2,012;'  advertising  and  soliciting,  $1,369;  interest, 
$1,451;  taxes,  $1,309;  other  expenses,  $5,825. 

. Indebtedness:  Of  the  indebtedness,  $19,844  was  for  current  expenses;  $8,000  was 
• ini  the  form  of  mortgages;  $9,510  in  other  general  liabilities. 

•:)  property:  Of  the  property  $299,816  was  in  the  plant  and  $103,182  in  endow- 

“ ' ...  ",  ' ’ ' 

'P/a fl.— land:  Estimated  value,  $107,166.  The  school  site  consists  of  60  actfcs  of 
within  .the  city  limits,  in  jtbe  western  part  of  Atlanta.  The  campns  com- 
ptiyep  ahqujt  ^ne-fotirth  of 'th»  men  It  is  well  sodded,  has 'cement  and  gravel  walks, 
anafe  shaded  hy  anumbt  of  trees!.  The  remaining  Ulhd  is  but  sightly  used!  A small 
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garden  area  is  cultivated,  but  most  of  this  land  furnishes  pasture  fpr  a small  dairy  herd 
maintained  on  a commercial  basis. 

Buildings:  Estimated  value,  $158450.  There  are  eight  brick  buildings  and  a large 
barn.  Stone  Hall,  value  $40,000,  contains  classrdbms,  administrative  offices,  and  lec- 
ture hall.  North  and  South  Halls  are  dormitories,  value  $33,250'and  $32,475,  respec- 
tively. Other  buildings  include  the  library,  value  $22,000;  Oglethorpe  Practice  School, 
$14,600;  Knowles  Industrial  Building,  $7,500;  Furber  Cottage,  the  domestic-science 
building,  $7,500;  bam,  $1,125.  The  larger  buildings,  erected  over  30  years  ago,  are 
now  in  need  of  repair. 

Movable  equipment:  Estimated  value,  $34,200.  Furniture,  $4,200;  scientific  appa-^, 
r&tus,  $15,000;  shop  equipment,  $6,000;  farm  equipment  and  live  stock,  $1,000;  books 
in  library,  $7,000;  miscellaneous;  $1,000. 

Recommendations. — 1.  That  the  training  of  teachers  for.  city  and  country  be  made 
the  central  work  of  this  institution. 

2.  That  the  neighborhood  contact  now  represented  by  the  Conference  and  the  Free 
Kindergarten  Association  be  ensAraged. 

3.  That  the  plan  to  strengthen  the  manual-training  department  receive  financial 
support,  so  that  the  good  work  of  teacher  training  in  this  subject  may  be  increased. 

4.  That  the  garden,  hennery,  dairy  herd,  and  as  much  as  possible  of  the  extensive 
acreage  of  unused  land  be  made  t,o  contribute  to  the  preparation  of  teachers  for  rural 
districts.1 

5.  That  the  college  instruction  be  carried  on  in  cooperation  with  other  schools,  thus 
avoiding  the  duplication  of  college  courses  for  small  classes. 

Dates  of  visits:  October,  1913;  January,  1914;  February,  1915. 

CLARK  UNIVERSITY.* 

President : Harry  A.  Kifig.1 

A school  of  secondary  grade  with  a few  students  in  college  studies  and  a large 
enrollment  of  elementary  pupils.  Thayer  Home  for  girls  is  maintained  in  connection 
with  the  institution. 

The  institution  was  founded  in  1870  by  the  Freedmen's  Aid  Society  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  and  is  owned  and  managed  by  that  society.  The  work  is  at  present 
undergoing  reorganization. 

Attendance. — Total,  304:  elementary  128,  secondary  144,  college  32,  male  1 10,  female  , 
194.  Of  those  reporting  home  address,  117  were  froimAtlanta,  57  from  other  places  in 
Georgia,  and  49  from  other  States.  There  were  about  100  boarders  and  23  from  farm 
homes. 

Teachers  and  workers . — Tbtal,  17;  male  8,  female  9;  white  5,  colored  12;  grades 
4,  academic  12,  agriculture  1. 

Organization . — The  organization  reflects  the  uncertainty  of  policy  resulting  from  the 
frequent  changes  of  administrative  officers.  The  course  of  study  is  largely  a copy  of 

> See  rromniHiditkniiii  Mnaary  cfaapto.  p.  ». 

• Clark  UnWmslty.  Thayer  Home,  and  rummn»  Seminary  are  owned  and  managed  by  different  boards  o f the  Hethodlst 
Episcopal  bhnrch.  The  Institutions  occupy  a beautifully  wooded  area  of  land  orcr  looking  the  city  of  Atlanta. 

•White;  appointed  dace  date  of  yiait. 
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the  one  prepared  by  the  Freedmen’s  Aid  Society.  No  educational  use  is  made  of  the 
400  acres  of  fertile  land  belonging  to  the  school. 

Elementary:  The  elementary  work  covers  the  four  upper  grades. 

Secondary:  There  are  two  secondary  cdurses— the  “college  preparatory”,  with  40 
pupils  enrolled  at  the  time  of  visit,  and  the  ‘‘normal”,  with  104  pupils.  The  college 
preparatory  course  includes  Latin,  2>*  years;  mathematics,  4;  English,  3;  science,  t,X\ 
history,  3;  agriculture,  1.  In  the  normal  course  agriculture  is  omitted,  less  »im»  is 
given  to  languages  and  science,  and  psycholrTy,  methods,  physiology,  and  manual 
training  are  added. 

College:  The  college  course  consists  of  science,  4 years;  English,  u ; mathematics, 
1%'<  psychology,  1;  Bible,  1;  dvics,  1;  and  sociology,  1.  The  number  of  teachers 
employed  is  insuffident  to  handle  even  this  limited  course.  With  a few  exceptions 
the  teachers  have  not  the  educational  preparation  for  instruction  in  college  grades. 

Financial,  1912-13—  The  bookkeeping  system  was  inadequate  and  most  of  the 
finandal  items  are  estimates.  As  far  as  could  be  determined  the  chief  items  were  as 
follows : 


* Iaoaaaft, txckiding  noneducsttional  receipts $16714. 

Expenditures,  less  noneducationaJ  receipts ’ i-c_  • 

Value  of  school  property ! ! ! 3 , J l ” 

Income:  Freedmen's  Aid  Society,  $9,300;  tuition  and  fees,  $3,494;  general  dona- 
tions, $800;  other  sources,  $3,120.  The  noneducational  receipts  were  from  the  board- 
ing department  and  amounted  to  $3,093. 

Items  of  expenditure:  Salaries,  $8,297;  supplies  and  sundry  expenses,  $2,019;  sup- 
plies for  boarding  department,  $1,941 ; labor,  $1,736;  repairs,  $1,432;  power,  light,  and 
Lmt,  $1 ,430;  taxes,  $1,200;  other  expenses,  $597. 

School  property:  Of  the  property  $102,500  was  in  the  plant,  $225,000  in  farm  land, 
comprising  429  acres,  which  is  rented  out,  and  $1,700  in  endowment.  » . 

Plant.  Land : Estimated  value,  $25,000.  About  25  acres  of  the  land  owned  is 
used  for  school  purposes.  The  school  receives  but  little  income  from  the  larger  portion 
of  this  land.  The  campus  is  a magnificent  grove,  but  very  little  attention  has  been 
given  to  the  improvement  of  its  natural  beauty. 

Buildings:  Estimated . value,  $74,000.  Three  of  the  buijdings  are  large  brick 
structures.  The  main  building,  three  stories  high,  is  used  for  recitations,  library,  offices, 
and  boys’  donnitory.  A four-story  brick  building  contains  the  dining  hall  and  dormitory/ 
accommodation^  for  about  100  girls.  The  science  building,  two  stories  high,  is  used  for 
teaching  chemistry  and  physics  and  as  a lecture  hall.  There  are  also  two  small  pne- 
story  brick  structures.  One  of  these  is  used  for  the  blacksmith  shop.  The  other  was 
built  and  equipped  for  a creamery,  but  is  not  now  in  use.  ; In  addition  to  these  there  are 
the  president’s  house  and  four  frame  cottages  used  for  tethers’  residences! 

Movable  equipment:  Estimated  value,  $3,500;  fuipiture,  $3,000;  fafm  equip- 
ment, $ 0;  library  book9,  $200.  The  scientific  apparatus  and  shop  equipment  are 
negligible. 

Recommendations.  1 . That  in  view  of  the  important  geographical  position  of 
Clark  University,  its  large  physical  equipment,  its  proximity  to  Gammoh  with  its  large 
endowment  and  t6  Thayer  Home  with  its  efficient  management,  the  Freedmen’s  Board 


& 
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continue  its  effort  to  reorganize  the  i&ool  as  to  its  administration,  teachers,  and 
equipment.  | V 

2.  That  dose  cooperation  bp  developed  between  Clarka^  Gammon  so  that  the 
workers  and  equipment  may  be  Mutually  helpful. 

3.  That  such  useful  subjects^as  physiology,  psycholog and  agriculture  bd  included 
in  the  college  preparatory  courselas  well  as  in  the  norma!  course. 

4.  That  te  extensive  a^eagje  of  land  and  the  dairy  equipment  be  used  to  prepare 
teachers  and  workers  for  a N%roipopulation  81  per  cent  rural. 

Dates  o^vis^s:  October?,  19 1 3 ; January,  191-4;  February,  1915. 

THAYER  HQMEJOF  CLARK  UNIVERSITY. 

Superinten^t  U AIiss  Tlora^MUchell.1  . ^ • • /-S  ’ 

A home  adwiol  for  gifls  maintained  and  managed  by  the  Woman's  Home  Mis- 
sionary Society,  qf  fheMfethodist  episcopal  Church,  It  is  well  managed  and  effective. 
The  work  is  a patj.  of  the  educational  activities  of  Clark  University. 

A ttendance.— Total,  194;  boardeis,  41. 

Teachers  and' workers.— Total,  7^all  women;  white  5,  colored  2.  All  of  the  workers 
are  well  trained  and  devoted  to  thtir  iSvork. 

Organization  — The  girls  boarding  in  the  home  receive  training  in  household  care 
and  attend  classes  at  Clark  University.  Instruction  in  cooking  and  sewing  is  also  pro- 
vided for  the  girls  in  Clark  University.  The  course  in  sewing  begins  in  the  lower  grades 
and  covers  eight  years,  with  two  lessons  per  week;  each  lesson  is  45  minutes.  Dress- 
making "has  grown  to  be  an  independent  department.  It  hot  only  teaches  its  students 
to  make  their  own  dresses,  but  sends  them  forth  equipped  with  a trade.  It  has  a four- 
year  course,  the  hours  being  from  9 a.  m.  to  4 p.  m four  days  in  each  week.”  Cooking 
"begins  in  the  college  preparatory  and  normal  classes  and  covers  a course  of  four  yeare, 
each  class  having  two  lessons  a week.”  The  kindergarten  has  been  in  operation  seven 
years.  The  aim  of  the  department  is  to  furnish  training  for  ti)e  children  and  also  a 
courseof  practical  instruction  for  the  benefit  of  young  women  who  expect  to  become 
teachers.  T ** 

Financial,  1913-14— An  annual  appropriation  of  about  $4,000  from  the  Woman's 
Home  Missionary  Society  is  practically  all  the  support  the  school  receives.  All  of  this 
is  used  for  salaries  and  runniffg  expenses.  9 

Plant,—  Estimated  value,  $13,500.  The  plant  consists  of  5 acres  of  land,  a neat 
two-story  frame  building  and  good  domestic  science  equipment.  The  building  is  clean 
and  the  entire  plant  is  well  kept. 

Recommendations , — 1.  That  this  work  be  encouraged  in  every  way  possible. 

Dates  of  visits:  October,  1913;  January,  1914;  February,  1915, 

GAMhfcN  THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY.  V 


\ 


/ 


President;  P.  M.  Wattere.1 

An  institution  with  a large  endowment  devoted  entirely  to  the  training  of  ministers  . 
and  with  equipment  and  teaching  force  capable  of  standard  theological  work.  Its 
management  is  progressive  but  handicapped  by  small  attendance.  "It  cordially  wel-  - 
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comes  ministers  and  candidates  of  all  evangelical  denominations.”  Ample  provision 
is  being  made  for  boarding  pupils. 

The  institution  was  founded  in  188 * through  the  efforts  of  Bishop  W.  P.  Thirkield 
and  the  liberal  endowment  given  by  Mr.  Gammon.  It  is  now  under'the  control  of  the' 
F.rccdmen  s Aid  Society  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  and  a self-perpetuating 
board  of  trustees.  v 

Attendance.  Total,  78;  male  75,  female  3.  There  is  much  diversity,  among  the 

students  in  scholastic  preparation;  11  have  had  college  education. 

Teachers.— Total,  6;  all  male;  white  4,  colored  2 All  the  teachers  are  well  tfained. 

Organization.  “ It  is  the  aim  of  the  seminary  to  furnish  a theological  training  which 
shall  be  most  vitally  related  to  the  present-day  demands  of  the  Christian  ministry,  and 
which  shall  be  the  outgrowth  of  a thorough  acquaintance  with  the  English  Bible.”  Two 
courses  are  offered.  The  “ diploma  course  ’ ’ requires  a good  English  educat'-m  for  entrance 
and  three  years  of  study  for  graduation.  The  “ degree  course  ” requires  the  degree  of  A.  B. 
for  entrance,  and  three  years  of  study,  including  two  years  of  Greek,  for  graduation. 
Hebrew  is  elective.  ^The  curriculum  provides  courses  in  ethics,  missions,  sociology,  and 
social  service.  No  provision  is  made  for  the  study  of  rural  problems. 

Extension  work : The  purpose  of  the  Stewart  Missionary  Foundation,  with  an  endow- 
ment of  $115,000,  is  to  interest  colored  churches  and  schools  in  the  African  missions. 
This  foundation  has  its  headquarters  at  Gammon  and  maintains  a representative  there, 
who  gives  limited  time  to  classroom  instruction.  Most  of  his  time  is  spent  in  organizing 
mission  groups  in  the  large  colored  schools  of  the  country  and  in  the  publication  of  articles 
concerning  African  missions: 

4 Financial,  1912-13.—  As  far  as  could  be  determined  the  mo le  important  financial 
items  were: 


Income 

Expenditures 

Valued  property. 


$27, 000 
18, 141 
530, 000 


Source  of  income:  Endowment  fund,  $27,000.  The  income  from  the  endowment  is 
more  than  adequate  to  support  the  school.  The  unused  balance  is  added  to  the  endow- 
ment  fund. 

Items  of  expenditures:  Salaries,  $12,000;  water,  light,  and  heat,  $1,216;  labor, 
$1,036;  repairs,  $1,047;  supplies  and  material,  $908;  traveling  .expenses,  $508;  books] 
$404;  equipment,  $357;  student  labor,  $336;  printing  catalogue,  $303;  other  expenses 

$69.  « — - 


School  property:  Of  the  property  $420,000  was  in  endowment  and 
plant. 


$1 10,000  in\he 


Plant.  Land:  Estimated  value,  $17,000.  The  campus  comprises  17  acres  and  is 
beautifully  wooded  and  well  kept. 

Buildings : Estimated  value,  $83,500.  Gammon  Hall,  a large  four-story  brick  build- 
ing, contains  offices,  chapel,  recitation  rooms,  and  dormitory.  The  library  building  is  of 
brick  and  stone  construction ; the  dimensions  are  68  by  48  feet.  The  main  floor  is  used 
for  the  library;  the  basement  contains  the  workroom.  A handsome  brick  dining  hall 
has  bedn  built  recently.  Other  buildings  arc  a two-story  frame  cottage  used  for  the  presi- 
dent’s home  and  14  small  houses  for  married  students. 
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• \^aM‘  t**lma*1  val”'  *»■»•  *-M**.U*»;  library  books, 

“ ““  inC'“de  ™ral  “’"•>»«.  wilh  the  theorbo/ 

”b“  - >* 

Dates  of  visits:  October,  ,913;  January,  ,9,4;  February  and  May,  ,9x5. 

MOREHOUSE  COLLEGE.  * 

President:  John  Hppe. 

. A f°U"^  mC"’S  501,001  of  secondary  and  college  grade,  with  classes  in  theology  and  an 

zzsszzl  “*  -** — • 

» Under  different  names  and  on  various-sites  it  traces  its  history  to  the  year  1 867.  It 

p1']7,6  °"  ltS  Prosent  s'te  *n  •890.  In  1913  the  name  was" changed  from  Atlanta 
Baptist  College  to  its  present  title  as  a tribute  to  Dr.  H.  L.  ^rehouse  The  institution 

s -wned  by  t;he  Amencan  Baptist  Home  Mission  Society.  A self-perpetuating  board  of 
trustees  acts  in  arvadvisorv  capacity.  * ® 

\ttendancc . Total,  277,  elementary  no,  secondary  1 1 1 ; colleger  not  includinj?’ 
Spelman  students,  38;  ministerial,  ,8.  Of  the  higher  pupils  3r  were  from  Atlanta  2 

fz°rh,;r,G“r8ia'"',72'ro“'Mh"s““  t*™**-^ 

acld^i T ^ ™orkers~Tot&1’  *9:  “ale  14,  female  5;  white  2,  colored  17;  grades 
, demic  ii,  lehgion  2,  music  1,  gardening  1,  matron  1,  medical  adviser  1 The 

? l°  !hC  We'fare  °f  their  pUpi,S  811(1  “<*  the  confidence  of  the 
student^body.  The  result  ,s  an  enthusiasm  andunanimity  of  spirit  that  arc  favorable  to 

Organization.  Elementary : The  grades  areWell  taught;  two  periods  a week  of  * 
manual  training  are  provided  in  each  class.  1 

. Secondary : The  secondaq^rades  are  “intended  primarily  to  prepare  men  for  col-' 
h*e.  The courae includes:  E*^yeara,  Latin,  4;  Greek,  2* 

botany  and  physical  geography,  1;  hSta*,  1;  civics,  K^physiology,  U.  Them 
also  short  courses  in  music,  Bible,  and  manual  tra£<g  This  r Saratorv  u 

required  of  all  students.  There  are  no  elective  comS  preparatory  course  is 

eua^f^1'  Pt,S  enter^the  ““***  *9^  to  complete  the  foreign  lan- 

Sirfkh  f «h  C^Uree'  The  COUreeS  the  number  of  PuPUs  in  each  were- 

fj8;  .Ifn'  Bible,  ,5;  chemistry,  ,4;  ^thematicsHI' 

Greek  “2  ^ ^ ^ 9:  »>  ?-%y  and  education,  ^;’ 

Greek  and  Latin  traimng  course,  4;  church  history,  , ; and  philosophy,  , 

Mirustenal:  There  were  2 teachers  and  18  students  in  the  ministerial  department 
Owing  to  th^hmited  preparation  of  the  majority  of  the  students  and  the  greardLand 

1 See  rtaonmnnidiliTW  In  eummry  pt 

40627s — Bull.  39 — 17 15  * 
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for  colored  ministers  of  even  slight  training,  the  simple  theological  courses  offered  serve 
a useful  end. 

Neighborhood  union:  The  “Neighborhood  union v is  an  organization  of  the  colored 
women  of  Atlanta,  started  in  1908  by  Mrs.  John  fiope,  wife  of  the  president,  “for  moral 
and  social  uplift  of  the  communities  in  which  the  organization  and  its  branches  may  be 
established.”  The  union  has  made  liberal  use  of  the  Morehouse  equipment.  It  is  now 
such  ihrimportant  factor  in  the  philanthropic  work  of  Atlanta  as  to  attract  the  cooper- 
ation of  many  organizations. 

Financial , 1912-13. — The  system  of  accounts  is  good  and  the  business  management 
economical.  The  more  important  items  were : 

Income,  excluding  noneducational  receipts  $17,560 

Expenditures,  less  noneducational  receipts  18,050 

Value  of  school  property . ..  182,139 

Sources  of  income:  American  Baptist  Home  Mission  Society,  $12,465;  tuition  and 
fees,  $2,860;  general  donations,  $1,185;  endowments,  $1,050.  The  noneducational 
receipts  were  from  the  boarding  department  and  amounted  to ^7 ,5 13. 

' Items  of  expenditures:  Salaries,  $1 1 ,728;  supplies  for  boarding  department,  $6,373  i 
equipment  and  furniture,  $1,405;  labor,  $1,349;  repairs,  $1,254;  materials  in  literary 
departments,  $1,028;  power,  light,  and  heat,  $580;  advertising,  $73;  other  expenses, 

- 

School  property:  Of  the  property,  $155,200  was  in  the  plant,  $21,800  in  endowment, 
and  $5,139  in  cash  and  supplies  on  hand. 

Plant. — Land:  Estimated  value,  $34,800.  The  school  grounds  and  campus  com- 
prise 13  acres  of  land  near  the  western  city  limits.  The  grounds  are  neatly  kept.  Jk 

Buildings:  Estimated  value,  $102,000.  There  are  four  well-constructed  bridk  builc^ 
ings.  Graves  Hall,  valued  at  $28,000,  contains  dormitories  and  dining  room.  Quarles 
Hall,  valued  at  $14,000,  contains  classrooms,  laboratory,  and  lecture  room.  Sales  Hall, 
valued  at  $40,000,  contains  shops,  gymnasium,  and  baths  in  the  bas£mer/\  and  class- 
rooms, offices,  library,  and  a chapel  with  a seating  capacity  gfyoo  on  the  upper  floors. 
The  president’s  house  is  a neat  two-stoiy  brick  structure,  designed  to  harmonize  with 
the  other  buildings.  A two-story  frame  building  contains  the  printing  office  and  laun- 
dry. There  is  also  a bam  on  the  grounds.  \ 

Movable  equipment:  Estimated  value,  $18,400.  Of  this,  $15,000  was  in  scientific 
apparatus  and  furniture;  $3,000  in  books  in  library;  and  $400  in  live  stock  and  farm 
implements. 

Recommendations. — 1.  That  the  training  oi  men  to  be  ministers  and  teachers  for  a 
people  81  per  cent  rural  be  the  first  object  of  the  school/  V 

2.  That  the  courses  of  study  be  strengthened  by  the  addition  of  work  in  the  physical 
sciences  and  the  practical  arts  that  relate  to  the  economic  welfare  and  sanitation  of  the 
pupils’  home  communities. 

3.  That  college  instruction  be  carried  on  in  cooperation  with  other  schools,  thus 
avoiding  the  duplication  of  college  courses  for  small  classes. 

Dates  of  visits:  October,  1913;  January,  1914;  February ; 1915. 
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MORRIS  BROWN  UNIVERSITY.  - N - 

President:  W.  A.  Fountain. 

°f  SeC°"dary  grade  a lar&e  elementary  enrollment  ami  'several  addi 
t.onal  departments  whose  existence  is  more  nominal  than  real. 

The  institution  was  founded  in  1881  as  Morris  Brown, College,  opened  in  ,88c  hv 
the  Georgia  conference,  and  rechartered  as  a university  in  1006  It  is  nwnpM  -5  J 

and  managed  by  the  African  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  ,of  Georgia  It^toa^Tof 

The T:S  “ r?dy  1)0(17  °f  °Ver  IO°  membere’  dected  annually  by  the  ^oE« 

the  slhS  mem  P ,S  eXplained  by  the  fact  that  -ember  is  assessed  to  support 

teria^^t^^-70^’  5<^’  elementary  235,  secondary  177,  nurse  training  30,  minis- 
53.  commercial  3,  college  subjects  10.  There  were  186  boarders  Over  h tu 

put,"’Zi,oa  T ^ ot  '?'*"*■  “d  * o,L 

Teachers  a«,i  workers.- Total,  29;  male  ,6,  female  ,3,  ,all  colored-  grad Z f,' 
academic  8,  miscellaneous  ,5.  Most  of  the  teacher  were  trained  at  Morris  fil  ’ 
&9antzaiton  -An  elaborate  organization  is  claimed,  involving  1 1 separate  courses 
Only  the  elementary  and  secondary  work  is  at  all  effective,  however  The  other 

inri  • — e§e’  sc,ence’  commerce,  music,  nurse  training,  domestic  scienre  and 

industnal  training.  Domestic  science  is  fairly  well  taught.  ’ 1 

dassE'emen  tary : The  elementary  work  is  done  in  seven  grades  and  a so-called  subnormal  \ 

Secondary:  The  secondary  pupils  are  in  two  groups,  college  prenaratrirv  w-,h  ,, 
pup  s and  non™,  with  156.  The  college  prepan/ory  EL.  ItL^^ 

EtiSl'ih.  >.  physics.  1 ; physical  geography,  i;  literature, 
s ,1,  an<3  history,  1.  The  normal  course  includes  the  same  amount  of  math* 
matics,  1 year  less  of  Latin  and  Greek,  and  adds  botany,  chemistry  logic  and  tether 
traimng  the  Iatter  consisting  of  one  courae  in  school  managemen  U«le  proton 
« made  for  such  useful  subjects  as  physiology,  civics,  pnd  so dal  slies  QuSty  L" 
thoroughness  seem  to  have  been  sacrificed  to  an  elaborate  curriculum.  Q 

Financial ,t9ta~i3.—Vn  financial  management  of  the  school  is  unsatisfactory 
The  president  has  charge  of  the  board  and  tuition  money  Practically  ^ ^ 
cp.  the  boarding  department.  The  other  t„„d,  a Jtn iaTX  to  t^urtr  S 
the  Moms  Brown  Educational  System  o,  the  African  MethoSist  EpiooTSf 
trhtdi  tnclndes  t»o  other  schools  besides  Morris  Brown.  The  treasure? lira  at  Macon’ 

£L£Sr  mr" ,ro"  *•  * “• — - - >“Xn; 


Income,  excluding  noneducationaJ  receipts 
Expenditures,  less  Boned ucational  receipts 

Indebtedness 

Value  of  school  property 


*”.583 

S»3 
18, 000 

°f  inCOn!e:  01  0,6  total  income  reported,  $7,863  was  raised  by' the  variou 
Aur^corfexences  throughout  the  State;  $.,904  was  from  tuition  and  fi-  ^wa 

;*747  W“ffrora  trustee8’  dues;  and  $150 from  a special  be^ue/ 
Items  of  expepditure:  Salaries,  $11,218.  Other  expenses,  $i,335.  - • 
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Indebtedness:  Mortgage  on  part  of  school  property,  $18,000.  Much  of  thts^  is 
due  for  land  purchased  recently.  \ 

School  property:  Value  of  plant/,  $125,000;  land  near  Macon,  Ga.,  purchased  for 
the  future  location  of  the  school,  $25,000.  There  are  623  acres  in  the  tract,  some  of 
which  is  rented  out. 

Plant. — Land:  Estimated  value,  $20,000.  The  school  grounds  comprise  nearly  5 
acres  on  an  elevation  of  commanding  view  in  a desirable  residential  section  of  the  city. 

Buildings:  Estimated  value,  $100,000.  The  main  building  is  a large  three-story 
brick,  structure,  valued  at  about  $70,000,  used  for  girls’  dormitory  and  all  school 
activities.  The  boys’  dormitory  is  a four-story  brick  building  with  basement,  value 
about  $30,000.  The  exterior  presented  a neat  appearance.  The  classrooms  and  don 
mitories  seemed  to  lack  supervision. 

Movable  equipment:  Estimated  value,  $5,000,  practically  all  of  which  consists  of 
. dormitory  and  classroom  furniture.  There  is  no  shop  equipment  and  the  scientific 
apparatus  is  negligible. 

Recommendations . — 1.  That  the  double  financial  system  be  abolished, 

.2.  That  the  trustees  appoint  a resident  treasurer,  who,  with  the  president,  shall 
,keefc>  the  financial  records  in  accordance  with  a system  installed  by  an  accredited  ac- 
countant. 

3.  That  the  books  be  ai^ted  annually  by  an  accredited  accountant,  who  shall 
report  to  the  board  of  trustees. 

4.  That  the  present  unwieldy  board  of  trustees  intrust  the  immediate  management 
of  its  duties  to  a small  and  responsible  executive  committee. 

5.  That  the  school  or^tnization  be  simplified  and  the  energy  of  the  institution  be 

centered  upon  two  or  three  departments.  ' 

6.  »That  the  trustees  be  encouraged  tefcarry  out  their  plan  to  transfer  the  institution 
to  Macon,  Ga.,  where  the  school  can  enlarge  its  industrial  department  and  the  higher 
courses  will  not  be  duplicated  by  other  institutions.  “ 

Dates  of  visits:  October,  1913;  January,  1914;  February,  1915. 

SPELMAN  SEMINARY. 

President:  Miss  Lucy  H.-Tapley.1 

A girls'  school  of  secondary  grade  with  a large  elenjjntary  enrollment.  Its  main 
work  is  the  training  of  teachers.  College  students  have  access.to  the  classes  at  More- 
house College.  A limited  amount  of  thorough  industrial  workN^is  done.  The  school 
maintains  a hospital  for  the  training  of  nurses.  Spelman  is  one  of  the  most  thorough 
schools  for  colored  people  in  the  South.  S 

K / The  school  ^as  founded  in  1881  and  is  owned  by  an  independent  board  of  trustees 
and  the  American  Baptist  Home  Mission  Society.  It  receives  appropriations  from  the 
General  Education  Board,  the  Woman’s  American  Baptist  Home  Mission  Society,  and 
the  Slater  Fund. 

AUendafae— Total,  595;  elementary  330,  secondary  195,  college  11,  special  students 
in  nursing^d  dressmaking,  59;  boarders,  382.  Of  the  pupils  reporting  home  address, 
72  were  from  Atlanta,  77  from  other  places  in  Georgia,  and  83  from  other  States.  The 
reported l^rollment  for  the  ye&Tjws  631. 
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Teachers  ami  workers.—  Total,  51;  male  1,  female  50;  white  48,  colored  3;  grade 
and  critic  teachers  10,  academic^,  industrial  3,  music  4,  commercial  2,  nurses  2, 
admimstrative  workers  7,  matrons  6.  In  add-on  there  are  visiting  physicians  in 
t e nurse-training  department.  The  teachers  were  trained  in  northern  colleges  and 
normal  sctiools.  Their  thoroughness  is  reflected  in  t*ie  work  and  character  of  the  pupils. 

Orgamzation.-^Elvmcntary : Elementary  work  is  done  in  the  normal  practice 
school  of  eight  grades. 

Secondary:  The  pupils  are  in  three  groups.  The  English  normal  course,  with  an 
attendance  of  144,  consists  of  one  year  of  review  of  elementary  subjects  and  methods 
of  teaching  them,  followed  by  three  years  of  secondary  work  with  special  reference  to 
preparation  for  teaching.  The  English-Latin  course,  with  28  pupils,  is  composed  of  the 
usual  high-school  subjects  with  liberal  time  for  the  study  of  the  Bible  “'ff&ring  the’ 
high-school  course  there  is  instruction  in  vocal  music,  physical  culture,  drawing,  sewing, 
cooking,  and  temperance.  ” The  teachers’  professional  department,  23  students,  is‘ 
for  graduates  of  high  schools  who  desire  special  preparation  for  teaching  in  elementary 
schools.  The  course  covers  three  years  and  includes  both  matter  and  method  in  ele- 
men t ary  school  branches. 

College:  Arrangement  has  been  made  whereby  pupils  desiring  college  work  attend 

Morehouse  College.  In  return  Spelman  Seminary  maintains  a full-time  instructor  at 
that  institution. 

Nurse  training:  The  nurse-training  department,  18  in  attendance,  has  a new,  fully 
equipped  hospital  of  31  beds.  TJj/ee  years  of  sendee  are  required  for  graduation. 

Industrial:  The  industrial  courses  include  codking,  sewing,  basketry,  bench  wonc, 

• laundering,  agriculture,  printing,  dressmaking,  and  millinery.  All  but  printing,' milli- 
nery, and  dressmaking,  which  are  elective,  have  short-time  ailotments  in  certain  classes. 
Plain  gewnig  is  required  in  all  classes  from  the  second  grade  through  the  elementary 
department  and  one  year  in  t he  high  school.  Dressmaking  is  elective  to  those  who  have 
tmished  plain  sewing.  Cooking  is  a three-vear  course  with  one  period  each  week.  Only 

dressmaking  can  be  taken  without  .some  literary  woik.  There  were  41  girls  who  special- 
ized  in  dressmaking. 

Extension : An  industrial  teacher  is  employed  to  visit  the  county  schools  and  assist, 
t ic  teachefs  in  their  industrial  classes  and  neighborhood  work.  Monthly  meetings  of 
these  teachers  are  held  at  the  seminrftv.  » t * 

-financial,  1912-13.— The  books  are  carefully  kept  and  audited  annually.  The 
business  management  is  economical  The  more  important  financial  items  were: 

Income,  excluding  ncmeducational  receipts « 

Expenditure,  less noneducational receipts ^ 5 

Indebtedness  * J ^74 

value  of  propetrv. . . * ' 7 v Y. ‘ 

/ ■•••••. 36^.585 

Sources  of  income:  General  education  board,  $15,000;  Woman’s  American  Bap- 
tist Home  Mission  .Society,  $8,000;  tuition  and  fees,  $6,186;  Slater  Fund,  $4,000;  general 
donations  $3,625;  American  Baptist  Home  Mission  Society,  $1,500;  endowments 
*M55-  The  noneducational  receipts  amounted  to  $38,895,  as  follows : Boarding  depart- 
ment, $30,172;  books  sold;  $3,047;  trade  school,  $1,759;  hospital,  $2,015;  farm,  $1,902. 
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Items  of  expenditure:  Salaries,  $27,751;  material  and  supplies,  $20,101;  student 
labor,  ^6,988;  power,  tight,  and  H&t,  $5,  617;  repairs,  $3,049;  printing,  stationery,  and 
office  expenses,  $1,148;  care  of  buildings  and  grounds,  $1,053;  equipment,  $760.  The 
excess  of  income  over  expenditure  was  accounted  for 'as  funds  held  for  special  purposes, 
reserve  fund  for  repairs,  and  amounts  paid  on  the  indebtedness. 

School  property:  Of  the  property  $326,718  was  in  the  plant,  $32,868  in  endowment, 
and  $4,981  in  cash  and  supplies  on  hand. 

Indebtedness:  Student  credit  balances,  $1,047;  accounts  payable  for  equipment 
and  supplies,  $2,000;  repairs,  $1,669. 

Plant* — Land:  Estimated  value,  $40,000.  The  school  has  a beautiful  campus  of 
20  acres  on^h^ western  heights  of  Atlanta. 

Buildings:  Estimated  value,  $250,000.  The  10  brick  buildings  provide  ample  room 
for  all  departments.  Of  these,  four  are  three-story  buildings  and  five  are  two  stories. 
A one-story  building,  50*  by  55  feet,  houses  the  heating  plant.  Mac  Vicar  Hospital  is  a 
modem  well-equipped  building.  . Rockefeller  Hall  contains  offices,  the  high-school 
department,  and  a chapel'  with  a seating  capacity  of  1 ,000.  Morgan,  Packard,  More- 
house, and  Rockefeller  balls  furnish  accommodations  for  300  boarding  students.  The 
barn,  shop,  and  superintendent’s  house  are  frame  structures. 

Movable  equipment Estimated  value,  $36,718.  Of  this  $25,828  was  in  furniture, 
$808  in  scientific  apparatus,  $1,555  in  library  books,  $1,209  in  farm  equipment  and  live 
stock,  and  $7,318  in  other  equipment. 

Recommendations. — 1.  That  the  liberal  support  for  this  good  work  be  continued. 

2.  That' more  time  be  given  to  the  theory  and  practice  of  gardening.1 

Dates  of  visits:  October,  1913;  January,  1914;  February,  1915. 

% 1 GLYNN  COUNTY. 
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Population  In  1910 ; 

Children  6 to  14  ftm  of  age,  1910.  

Teachers'  salaries  In  public  schools  in  1911-1? 

Teachers'  salaries  per  child  6 to  14  in  county 

Percentage  illiterate,  1910. 2. 

The  rural  population  is  35.2  per  cent  of  the  totaf.  The  average  length  of  the  public 
school  teijn  is  7.7. months  for  white  pupils  and  6 months  for  colored.  The  number  of 
teachers  is  40  in  white  schools  and  24  in  colored  schools.  The  average  attendance  is 
838  white  pupils  and  651  colored  pupils.  These  statistics*  indicate  an  urgent  need  for 
increased  school  facilities  in  the  rural  districts.  The  schools  of  Glynn  County  and  the  city 
of  Brunswick  are  administered  as  a unit.  The  expenditure  for  teachers’  salaries  could 
not  be  obtained  either  by  correspondence  with  the  State  department  of  education  of 
Brunswick  or  with  tile  county  superintendent. 

* Though  good  work  is  done  in  the  Brunswick  public  schools,  the  accommodations 
for  colored  pupils  are  insufficient.  The  St.  Athanasius  parochial  school  enrolls  a large 
ntimber  of  elementary  and  secondary  pupils.  It  should  crater  its  efforts  on  second- 
ary and  industrial  work  for  the  city.  The  Selden  Normal  School,  which  Has  recently 
moved  to  the  stiburhs,  shoqld'be  developed  as  a central  training  institution  where  pupils 
may  board Tand  supplement  -the  training  received  ift  the  rural  schools. 


1 SM  hmncpditJonttt  maairy  chapter,  p. 
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BRUNSWICK.1 

SELDEN  NORMAL  SCHOOL 

Principal:  H.  A,  Bleach" 

A school  of  elementary  and  secondary  grade.  It  was  founded  in  1 903  and  is  ow^ed 
by  the  Presbyterian  Board  of  Missions  for  Freedmen.  The  school  has  an  independent 
board  of  trustees.  It  is  supported  in  part  by  the  Presbyterian  Board  and  until  recently 
. received  small  appropriations  from  the  American  ^Missionary  Association  of  the  Consrre- 
gational  Church,  u 6 

Attendance.— Total,  130;  elementary  90,  secondary  40.  There  were  30  pupils 
boarding  at  the  school.  % v 

Teachers. --Total,  9;  all  colored;  male  3,  female  6. 

Organization.  Elementary : Pupils  are  admitted  as  low  as  the  fourth  grade.  The 
elementary  classes  are  fairly  well  taught. 

Secondary:  The  three-year  secondary  course  includes  Latin,  English,  mathematics, 
agriculture,  physiology,  history,  elementary  science,  psychology,  and  industrial  work! 

Industrial : Instruction  jn  sewing  and  cooking  is  provided  dor  all  the  girls.  The 

industrial  work  for  boys  consists  of  farm  labor. 

Financial,  1914-15.  The  books  and  records  are  kept  in  accordance  Arith  the *  * 
requirements  of  the  Presbyterian  Board  of  Missions  for  Freedmen.  The  more  important 
items  for  the  year  were:  ^ 

Income,  excluding  noneducational  receipts ^ * 

Expenditures,  less  noneducational  receipts 3*$*° 

Value  of  plant.  . 3»9X3 

Sources  of  income:  Board  of  Missions,  $3,01 3;. tuition  and  fees,  I486;  dpnations, 
$277;  rallies  and  entertainments,,  $107;  other  sources,  $37.  The  noneducational 
receipts  amounted  to  $3,353,  of  which  $3,096  was  from  the  boarding  department  and 
$257  from  the  farm. 

Items  of  expenditure:  Supplies  for  boarding  department,.  $3,773;  salaries,  $2,431; 
fuel  and  other  supplies,  $491;  outside  labor,  $200;  furniture,. $154;  books,  stationery, 
and  postage,  $101 ; music  department  expenses,  $95;  repairs,  $15;  inr^  |6. 

Plant.  Land:  Estimated  value,  $5,000.  The  school  land  comprises  57  acres  near 
the  {own.  A part  of  the  land  is  used  for  farm  purposes. 

Buildings:  Estimated  value,  $10,000.  There  are  three  buildings  on  the  grounds 
They  are  in  good  repair. 

Movable  equipment:  Estimated  value,  $544.  'The  equipment  consists  chiefly  of 
classroom  and  dormitory  furniture. 

Recommendation.— : That  the  school  make  ample  provision  for  teacher  training  and 
the  theory  and  practice  of  gardening. 3 * f 

Dates  of  visits:  December,  1913;  January,  1916. 

ST.  ATHANASIUS  PAROCHIAL  SCHppI? 

Principal:  W.  A.  Perry. 

A good  elementary  day  school  with  a few  secondary  pupils.  It  supplements  the 
inadequate  public-school  facilities. 

* Sfac*  dMU  of  wbh  tbh 
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The  school  was  founded  in  1888  by  the  American  Church  Institute  for  Negroes  of 
the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church.  It  is  owned  by  the  Episcopal  dioces^  of  Georgia  arid 
partially  supported  by  the  American  Church  Institute.  A-  , 

Attendance. — Total,  226.  There  were  15  pupils  above  the  eighth  grade. 

Teachers. — Total,  14;  all  colored;  male  1,  female  13. 

Organisation.  The  work  covers  10  grades  of  regular  academic  work.  In  addition 
the  girls  have  two  hours  a week  in  sewing  and  the  boys  above  the  sixth  grade  two  hours 
in  shoemaking. 

Financial,  1912-13.— As  far  as  could  be  determined  the  more  important  items  were: 


J"00™  . 83,644 

Value  of  plant 10’ 

Sources  of  income : American  Church  Institute  for  Negroes,  $i ,800;  Episcopal  Board 
<rf  Missions,  $1,006;  tuition  and  fees,  $824. 

Items  of  expenditure:  Salaries,  $3,200;  operating  expenses,  $424. 

Plant  Land:  Estimated  value,  $1,000,  The  land  consists  of  a large  city  lot. 

Building:  Estimated  value,  $8,500.  The  only  building  is  a neat  two-story  stucco 
building  containing  classrooms.  There  are  no  dormitory  provisions. 

Movable  equipment:  Estimated  value,  $500.  The  equipment  is  limited  to  a small 
amount  of  classroom  furniture. 

Recommendations. — 1.  That  the  theory  and  practice  of  gardening  be  made  part  of 
the  regular  course  and  the  industrial  course  strengthened.1 

2.  That  the  secondary  course  provide  for  teacher  training. 

Date  of  visit:  December,  1913.  Facts  verified,  1916. 
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GREENE  COUNTY. 

Population,  1910 

Children  6 to  14  years  of  age,  1910 

Teachera*  salaries  in  public  schools  In  1911-12 

Teachers’  salaries  per  child  6 to  14  in  county 

Percentage  illiterate,  1910 

The  entire  population  is  rural.  The  average  length  of  the  public  school  terra  is 
6 months  for  white  pupil?  and  5 months  for  the  colored.  The  number  of  teachers  is  39 
in  white  schools  and  37  in  colored  schools.  The  average  attendance  is  808  white  pupils 
«pd  1,131  colored  pupils. 

These  statistics  indicate  an  urgent  need  for  additional  school  facilities.  The  work 
9*  elementary  schools  should  be  extended  and  strengthened.  As  a central  training 
school  whtfre  pupils  may  board  and  supplement  the  training  received  in  the  rural  schools 
the  Union  Point  Industrial  School  merits  .support. 

UNION  POINT. 

UNION  POINT  NORMAL  AND  BSD  LtSTRlAL  SCHOOL. 


PrinapsJ:  Italy  Le  Conte. 

An  elementary  school  with  a few  boarding  pupils.  Through  , the  activity  of  the 
principal,  the  school  is  doing  much  to  encourage  industry  and  thrift  in  the  community 
arid  is  well  thought  of  by  both  white  And  colored' people' 

1 Sw  racnmwdrtioDi  to  rrmti i m ry  chapter,  p.  «t. 
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The  school  was  founded  in  1904  by  the  principal  and  is  owned  and  controlled  by 
the  Presbyterian  Board  of  Missions  for  Freedmen. 

Attendance. — Total,  72;  practically  all  elementary.  The  attendance  increases 
after  the  cotton  season.  The  reported  enrollment  for  the  year  was  190. 

Teachers. — Total,  5;  all  colored.  The  teaching  force  consists  of  the  principal,  his 
wife,  and  three  other  women,  all  fairly  well  trained. 

Organization. — The  classes  are  well  taught.  Instruction  in  cooking  and  sewing 
is  provided  for  ttje  girls.  The  boys  work  for  pay  on  6 acres  of  land  owned  by  the 
principal. 

Financial , 1912-13. — The  total  income  of  the  school  is  about  $500.  Of  this  sum 
$366  comes  from  the  Presbyterian  Board  and  the  balance  from  board  and  tuition.  The 
full  amount  is  expended  in  salaries. 

Plant.  Estimated  value,  $4,000.  The  plant  consists  of  a two-story  frame  building, 
a quarter  of  an  acre  of  land,  and  furniture  valued  at  $300. 

Extension  work— The  principal  conducts  a 6-acre  model  farm  near  the  school  and 
raires  the  best  cotton  of  any  farmer  in  the  community.  In  1913  he  won  the  prize  of 
$25  for  the  best  cotton,  surpassing  both  white  and  colored  competitors.  He  has  also 
organized  a farmers'  union  of  colored  men,  which  gives  $5  prizes  annually  for  the  largest 
ear  of  corn,  the  largest  potato,  and  the  fattest  horse. 

Recommendations.— 1.  That  the  Presbyterian  Board  ‘use®®  efforts  to  have  the 
school  developed  as  a county  training  school. 

2.  That  teacher  training,  manual  training,  and  gardening  be  made  a part  of  tbe 
regular  course.1 

3.  That  the  financial  support  be  increased  to  extend  the  good  work  of  the  institu- 
tion. 


Date  of  visit:  October,  1913.  Facts  verified,  1915. 

^"HANCOCK  COUNTY. 


* * Whitt.  Negro. 

Population.  1910 4,917  14,368 

Children  0 u>  vi  yean  of  age,  1910 1(062  3,940 

TeacheiV  salaries  in  public  schools,  iQii-ia $*©,  396  $4, 176 

Teachers  * salary  per  child  6 to  14  in  county j j glt  0j 

Percentage  illiterate,  1910 ^ 34.8 


The  entire  population  is  rural.  The  average  length  of  the  public  school  term  is  7.7 
months  for  white  pupils  and  6 months  for  colored.  The  number  of  teachers  is  34  in 
white  schools  and  35  in  colored  schools.  The  average  attendance  is  549  white  pupils 
and  1,401  colored  pupils.  These  statistics  indicate  the  need  for  additional  school 
facilities.  The  work  of  the  elementary  schools  should  be  extended  and  strengthened. 
The  Sptyl*  Agricultural  and  Industrial  School  should  be  developed  by*  the  county  as  a 
central  training  institution. 


1 8m  recv&deiKliitafu  in  tummnry  chapter,  p.  is. 
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• SPARTA. 

SPARTA  AGRICULTUF  \L  AND  INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL 

Principal;  L.  S.  Ingraham 

f “*1'  elementary  school  owned  by  the  county.  It  was  founded  in  i9ro  by  the  • 
principal.  In  1914  the  building  and  5 acres  of  land  were  transferred  to  the  county  board 
of  education.  The  original  trustees  were  all  lo&l  white  men  of  influence. 

Attendance.-- Total,  80;  reported  enrollment,  124;  boys  57,  girls  67.  The  course 
includes  the  eight  elementary  grades,  with  some  provision  for  instruction  in  cooking 
and  sewing.  The  boys  do  some  work  on  the  principal’s  farm  adjacent-  to  the  school. 

Teachers.  Total,  4;  all  colored;  male  1 , female  3. 

Financial,  rpr*-^.— Annual  reports  of  the  school  finances  are  made  by  the  princi- 
pal to  the  county  superintendent,  who  is  secretary  and  treasurer  of  the  school.  Accord- 
ing to  the  report  for  the  year  ending  May  30,  1915,  the  more  important  items  were  ; 

Income 

Expenditure 

Value  of  plant I>482 

. J.  5°° 

Sources  of  income : County  board  of  education,  $500;  Slater  Fund,  $500;  donations 
>41 41  tuition  and  fees,  $68. 

Items  of  expenditure:  Teachers’  salaries,  $830;  buildings  and  repairs,  $584-  inci- 
dentals  and  supplies,  $68.  ^ N * 

Plant.— Land:  Estimated  value,  $200.  The  land  comprises  5 acres.  A small  part 
of  this  19  cultivated  as  a garden.  I 

Buildings:  Estimated  value,  $2,000.  There  are  two  frame  buildings. v The  main 
school  building  is  valued  at  $,.750.  The  other  is  a small  house  used  as  dining  room 
1 ne  buildings  are  clean  and  in  fairly  good  repair. 

Movable  equipment:  Estimated  .value,  $300.  The  equipment  consists  of  simple 
furniture  for  classrooms  and  a few  tools  *nd  utensils. 

Recommendations— 1.  That  the  institution  be  made  a central  school  for  giving 
secondary  and  industrial  training  to  the  pupils  of  the  county. 

2.  T .t  teacher  training  and  the  theory  and  practice  of  gardening  be  made  part 
of  the  regular  course.1  K 

3-  That  aid  for  the  institution  be  given  un<k  the  direction  of  the  State  supervisor 
of  colored  schools.  T 

. Date-of  visit:  November,  1913.  Facts  verified,  1916. 

HOUSTON  COUNTY. 

Efepulation,  1910.' 

Children  6 to  14  years  of  age,  1910.. 

Mlariet  in  public  schools  in  1911-1*. . . . 

Teachers*  salaries  per  child  6 to  14  in  county. 

IVreentaffe  illiterates  1910, 


Whit*. 

Nctro. 

4*5*5 

*4*4to 

. . »u.  59 

**97 

r 40.  $ 

. - ‘ r ^ icngin  oi  inegniDUc- 

ool  h is  7 months  for  white  pupils  and  5.7  months  for  colored.  The  number  of 
teachers  is  48  in  white  schools  and  7I  in  colored  schools.  The  awage  attendance  is 
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1,050  white  pupils  and  1,588  colored  pupils.  There  is  evident  need  for  a considerable 
increase  in  public-school  facilities.  A Jeanes  Fund  worker  uses  the  Fort  Valley  High 
and  Industrial  School  as  headquarters,  supervises  the  industrial  work  of  the  public 
schools,  and  organizes  corn  and  canning  clubs.  The  Fort  Valley  High  and  Industrial 
School  is  fairly  well  equipped  to  offer  agricultural’  education  to  the  cobred  pupils  of  the 
State.  * 

FORT  VALLEY. 


FORT  VALLEY  HIGH  ANP  INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL 

Principal:  B.  F.  Hunt. 

A school  of  elementary  and  secondary  grade.  The  instruction  in  agriculture  and 
industry  is  effective,  though  limited  by  lack  of  funds.  Extension  work  is  successfully 
done  in  the  county. 

The  school  was  founded  in  1893  and  is  owned  by  an  independent  board  of  white  and 
colored  trustees.  It  receives  aid  and  supervision  from  the  American  Church  Institute  f 
for  Negroes  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  the  county,  and  the  Slater  Fund. 

Attendance. — Total,  248;  elementary  221,  secondary  27;  male  88,  female  160; 
boarders,  96. 

Teachers  and  workers. — Total,  15;  all  colored;  male  6,  female  9,  la  addition  a 
Jeanes  Fund  worker, a farm  demonstrator,  and  a Sunday-school  worker  make  their  head- 
quarters at  the  school. 

Organization. — Elementary*  The  elementary  work  covers  the  first  .seven  grades, 
the  “preparatory  ” year,  and  the  fust  year  of  the  “normal " course.  One  or  two  second- 
ary subjects  are  given  in  the  first-year  normal  class.  A night  school  is  maintained. 

Secondary:  Secondary  work  is  done  in  the  last  three  years  of  the  "“normal”  course. 

The  subjects  constitute  a mixture  of  simple  high-school  and  teacher-training  work. 

The  course  includes:  English,  3 years;  mathematics,  1;  physics,  2;  history,  1;  Bible,  %\ 
psychology,  1;  ethics,  1;  practice  teaching,  1. 

Industrial:  The  boys  have  woodwork,  bricklaying,  and  plastering'  though  little 
equipment  is  provided.  Every  girl  learns  to  sew,  cook,  and  wash,  and  each  is  expected 
to  specialize  in  one  of  the  subjects,  the  work  being  related  to  the  dormitory  and  dining 
room  of  the  institution. 

Agriculture : Special  stress  is  laid  on  agriculture.  Both  boys  and  girls  take  the  class- 
room course. 

Finaitcial , 1912-13. — The  school  has  an  excellent  system  of  accounting,  the  books 
are  carefully  kept,  and  the  business  management  is  ecomical.  The  books  are  audited 
annually  and  a financial  report  printed.  According  to  the  report  for  1912-13  the  more 
important  items  for  the  year  were : 


Income,  excluding  noneducational  receipts. 
Expenditures,  less  noncducational  receipts. 
Value  of  plant 


• *3.  SS* 

• 46,  S00 


Source?  of  income:  General  donations,  $9,757;  tuition  and  fees,  *748;  county  ■ 
appropriation,  $600;  American  Church  Institute  (Episcopal),  $500;  John  F.  Slater 
Fund,  $500;  house  rents,  $127;  net  proceeds  of  entertainments,  $88;  other  sources, 
$128.  The  noneducational  receipts  were  from  the  boarding  department,  industrial' 
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department,  and  the  farm.  These  receipts  dre  not  shown  separately,  but  the  cost 
figures  cif  several  of  the  .departments  are  included  as  items  of  expenditure. 

Items  of  expenditure:  The  net  cost  of  the  several  departments,  including  salaries, 
.was  as  follows:  Maintenance  of  plant,  $3,851;  publicity,  campaign,  and  extension, 
$2,296;  academic  and  domestic  science,  $2,232 ; administration,  $1,268;  new  equipment, 
$1,259;  industrial  department,  $1,184;  boarding  department  and  laundry,  $621;  agri- 
culture department,  $594,  other  expenses,  $251*  The  total  annual  expenditure  for 
salaries  was  $5,837.  ^ 

Plant,  band:  Estimated  value,  $3,800.  The  school  owns  35  acres  of  land,  of 
which  about  10  acres  are  in  the  campus  and  about  20  acres  in  the  farm.  The  campus  is 
well  kept. 

Buildings:  Estimated  value,  $36,500.  The  main  building  is  a large  thiee-story 
brick  structure  containing  classrooms, 'office,  and  girls’  dormitory.  The  chapel  and  boys’ 
dormitory  building  is  also  a three-story  structure.  Several  small  houses  and  cottages 
are  used* for  shops,  residences,1  and  other  purposes.  The  buildings  are  in  good  repair 
and  the  rooms  clean  and  well  kept. 

Movable  equipment:  Estimated  value,  $6,200.  The  equipment  consists  of  furni- 
ture* and  fairly'good  shop  tools  and  farm  implements. 

Recommendations. — 1.  That  sufficient  funds  be  made  available  to  enable  the  insti- 
tution to  extend  its  agricul^ral  instruction. 

2.  That  effort  be  develop  this  institution  as  a State  normal  school. 

Dates  of  visits;  Octol^  19x3 ; March,  1915.  Facts  verified,  1915. 

LIBERTY  COUNTY. 


White.  Negro. 

Imputation,  1910 4,569  8>3SS 

Children  6 to  14  yean  of  age,  1910 , i,  ,06  3,318 

Teachers’  salaries  in  public  schools  in  1911-13 $9,964  $3,504 

Teachers’  salaries  per  child  6 to  14  in  county. j’  5? 

Percentage  illiterate,  1910 lt-  ’ 


The  entire  population  is  rural.  The  average  length  of  the  public  school  term  is  five 
months  for  both  white  and  colored  pupils.  The  number  of  teachers  is  44  in  white 
schools  and  46  in  colored  schools.  The  average  attendance  is  735  for  white  pupils  and 
1,102  for  colored  pupils. 

These  statistics  indicate  urgent  need  for  additional  school  facilities.  The  work  of 
tl>e  elementary  schools  should  be  extended  and  strengthened.  The  Dorchester  Academy 
serves  as  a central  institution  where  the  training  given  in  the  public  schools  may  be  sup- 
plemented. Though  the  two  Presbyterian  schools  are  only  of  minor  educational  value, 
they  are  needed  as  the  only  schools  in  their  community.  Effort  should  be  made  to 
strengthen  the  work  and  have  the  county  assume  control  of  them  as  public  schools. 

' ' ' • ’ THEBES. 

DORCHESTER  ACADEMY.  . 

,:.ii  Principal : J,  F.  De  Castro.1 

Kbool  of  elementary  and  secondary  grade  with  a boarding  department,  The 
classroom  work  is  effective  aqd  the  management  is  economical. 
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The  school  was  founded  in  1871  by  the  American  Missionary  Association  of  the  Con- 
gregational Church  and  it  is  owned  and  supported  by  that  Association. 

Attendance. — Total,  281;  elementary  261,  secondary  20;  boarders,  70.  Of  the 
pupils  above  the  sixth  grade,  13  were  boys  and  43  girls.  The  reported  enrollment  for  the 
year  was  300.  + 

Teachers  and  workers.— Total,  13;  white  10,  colored  3;  male  3,  female  10;  teach- 
ers 10,  matrons  2;  farm  manager,  1. 

Organisation. — Elementary:  The  eight  elementary  grades  are  well  taught. 

Secondary:  The  subjects  included  in  the  secondary  course  are:  English,  4 years; 
mathematics,  5 ; science,  2% ; history  and  civics,  2 ; education,  1 ; methods, 

Industrial:  Courses  in  cooking,  sewing,  woodwork*  and  agriculture  are  provided 
for  all  pupils,  including  those  in  the  secondary  grades.  There  is  also  practical  work  in 
gardening. 

Financial , 191 J-14. — The  finances  are  controlled  by  the  American  Missionary  Asso- 
ciation. A simple  and  effective  system  of  accounts  has  been  installed  recently.  The 


more  important  items  were: 

Income,  excluding  noneducational  receipts $5> 

Ex pendit tftes,  less  noneducational  receipts 5»  7^9 

Value  of  plant * 


Sources  of  income:  American  Missionary  Association,  $4,063;  donations,  $1,047; 
tuition  and  fees,  $524;  other  sources,  $155.  The  Noneducational  receipts  amounted  to 
$2,405,  of  which  $2 ,006  was  from  the  boarding  department  and  $399  from  farm  and  shop. 

Items  of  expenditure:  Salaries,  $4,110;  boarding  department  supplies,  $2,188; 
student  aid  and  labor,  $471;  equipment,  $274;  light  and  heat,  $229; 'repairs,  $180; 
academic  supplies,  $121 ; other  expenses,  $621. 

Plant—  Land:  Estimated  value,  $1,000.  The  land  comprises  105  acres  about  7 
miles  from  McIntosh,  the  nearest  railroad  station.'  About  half  of  the  land  is  improved 
and  used  for  school  campus,  farm,  and  garden.  ^ 4 

Buildings:  Estimated  value,  $17,000.  The  buildings  are  all  of  frame  construction. 
They  include  the  school  building,  principal's  home,  teachers'  home,  girls'  dormitory, 
boys'  dormitory,  dining  room  and  kitchen,  laundry  and  shop.  Most  of  the  buildings 
are  in  fairly  good  repair.  The  dormitories  are  well  kept. 

Movable  equipment:  Estimated  value,  $3,700.  Most  of  the  equipment  is  in  class- 
room and  dormitory  furniture.  There  is  fairly  good  equipment  for  sewing,  cooking, -wood- 
work, and  simple  agriculture. 

Kecommendation. — That  the  work  ^ encouraged  and  provision  for  teacher-training 
and  theory  and  practice  of  gardening  be  increased.1 

Date  of  vi«it:  January,  1914. 


i 
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MONROE  COUNTY. 


/ 


Population,  1910  

Children  6 to  14  years  of  age. . 

Teachers'  salaries  in  public  schools,  igii-u. 
Teachers  * salaries  per  child  6 to  1 4 in  count y 
Percentage  illiterate 


White. 

-N«ro. 

*3.  656 

1,470 

3.5*« 

$33,  478 

*6, 393 

*’5-  97 

*i-75 

4.0 

40.7 

The  entire  population  is  rural.  The  average  leftgth  of  the  public  school  term  is  8 5 
months  for  white  pupils  and  6.2  months  lor  colored.  The  number  of  teachers  is  63  in 
white  schools  and  50  in  colored  schools.  The  average  attendance  is  i,j  70  white  pupils 
and  1,254  colored  pupils. 

These  statistics  indicate  the  serious  need  for  mcreased  school  facilities.  The  Forsy t h 
Normal  and  Industrial  Institute  furnishes  thinly  facilities  for  colored  children  in 
the  town.  Special  effort  should  be  made  to  reorganise  the  school  so  that  it  may  serve 
as  a central  institution  where  pupils  of  "the  county  may  supplement  the  limited  training 
received  in  the  public  schools. 


FORSYTH. 


I FORSYTH  NORMAL  AND  INDUSTRIAL  INSTITUTE. 

| Principal:  W.  N.  Hubbard. 

An  elementary  school  with  1 2_  pupils  in  the  ninth  grade.  It  is  owned  and  managed 
by  the  principal.  A board  of  trustees,  composed  of  local  business  men  who  do  not  have 
| tune  to  supervise  the  management  of  the  school,  acts  in  an  advisory  capacity.  Title  to 

: the  property  is  vested  in  the  principal. 

’ Attendance.  Total,  200.  Of  these  only  12  are  above  the  eighth  grade.  Varying 

| statements  of  the  enrollment  have  been  given.  An  enrollment  of  500  was  reported  in 

1911;  in  1912-13  the  number  reported  to  the  Commissioner  of  Education  was  433,  but 
the  number  present  at  the  time  of  visit  indicates  an  average  attendance  of  200. 

Teachers'.  Total,  3;  all  colored.  A blacksmith  also  gives  some  instruction. 

Organization.  Classes  range  from  the  first  grade  through  the  ninth.  Little  time 
is  given  to  industrial  work  or  teacher-training. 

Financial,  i9i3~i3—  No  financial  records  were  to  be  had.  The  principal  stated 
j that  his  bookkeeper  "ran  off  with  all  the  accounts  of  the  school.”  As  far  as  could  be 

determined  from  the  printed  report  to  the  trustees  the  more  important  items  were-: 

I Income v excluding  noneducational  receipt* 

! Expenditures,  less  noneducational  receipts  * 555 

Indebtedness *55 

! Value  of  plant 3,800 

# 13,  5« 

Sources  of  income:  General  donations  for  school  purposes,  $819;  county,  $791; 
tuition  and  fees*  $745;  other  sources,  $200.  The  noneducational  receipts  amounted  to 
$4.^52.  Of  this,  $3,252  was  donations  toward  a new  building  and  $1,500  was  from  the 
farm. 

Item*  of  expenditure:  Salaries,  $2,225;  new  building,  $3,252;  farm  expenses,  $800; 

I boarding  department,  $720;  fuel  and  other  current  expenses,  $310. 
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Indebtedness:  The  indebtedness  of  $3,800  was  incurred  through  the  erection  of  the 
new  building  and  is  secured  by  a mortgage  on  the  school  plant. 

Plant . — Land:  Estimated  value,  $5,000.  The  school  owns  a 7-acre  tract  of  city 
property,  used  for  campus,  and  165  acres  of  farm  land  about  a mSe  ^rom  the  school. 
The  campus  is  not  well  kept.  The  farm  is  cultivated  on  a commercial  basis  and  figures 
given  indicated  that  there  was  a net  return  of  about  $700  on  the  operations  for  the 
year.  Students  do  most  of  the  farm  work  in  .return  for  board. 

Buildings:  Estimated  value,  $7,000.  There  are  two  frame  buildings.  The  old 
building  is  a poorly  planned  one-story  structure.  ^ 

Movable  equipment:  Estimated  value,  $1,500.  Of  the  equipment,  about  $800  is 
in  furniture  for  classrooms  and  dormitories  and  $700  in  farm  equipment  and  live  stock. 

Recommendations. — 1.  That  the  property  be  turned  over  to  the  county,  so  that  the 
plant  may  be  used  as  a county  training  school.1 

2.  Thkt  the  theory  and  practice  of  gardening  be  made  a part  of  the  regular  course.1 

3.  the  160  acres  of  farm  land  be  sold  and  the  proceeds  used  in  paying  the 
$3,800  indebtedness. 

Dates  of  visits:  October,  1913;  December,  1915.  ^ 

MUSCOGEE  COUNTY. 

* 

Population,  1910 19. 47a 

Children  6 to  14  years  of  age,  1910 3»  5^3 

Teachers*  salaries  in  public  schools,  1911-12 $57,  713 

Teachers’  salaries  per  child  6 to  14  in  county $16.  19 

Percentage  illiterate,  1910 ^ 

^ The  rural  population  is  43.3  per  cent  of  the  total.  The  average  length  of  the 
public-school  term  is  seven  months  for  both  white  and  colored  pupils.  The  number  of 
teachers  is  98  in  white  schools  and  47  in  colored  schools.  The  average  attendance  is 
2,775  white  pupils  and  1,858  colored  pupils.  , 1 

These  statistics  indicate  a serious  need  for  additional  school  facilities  in  the  rural 
districts.  In  the  city  of  Columbus  the  public  schools  are  efficient  and  progressive;  they 
enroll  a large  percentage  of  the  number  of  children  6 to  14  years  of  age.  The  one  priv^e 
school  m the  city  is  so  far  below  the  putAc  schools  in  ideals  and  equipment  that  it  is  of 
little  value  to 'the  community. 

' COLUMBUS. 

COLORED  INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL. 

Principal:  W.  H.  Spencer. 

A city  industrial  school  doing  nine  grades  of  work.  The  equipment  and  teaching 
force  are  excellent. 

Attendance. — Total,  700.  Most  of  the  pupils  are  in  elementary  grades;  a few  in  the 
eighth  and  ninth  are  taking  secondary  subjects. 

Teachers . — Total,  17;  all  colored;  male  3,  female  14;  kindergarten  2,  grades  11, 
industrial  3,  and  prindpaL 


White. 

Nctro. 

I9.473 

16,  747 

3. 563 

3.605 

*57.  7'3 

$11,  116 

$16.  19 

$3-  08 
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3a 
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Organization.  The  kindergarten  and  the  nine  grades  are  well  taught.  Some  sec- 
ondary subjects  are  given  in  the  eighth  and  ninth  grades. 

Industrial:  All  pupils  are  required  to  take  industrial  work.  Cooking/sewing,  and 
laundering  are  provided  for  girls  and  manual  training  in  wood  and  iron  for  boys.  The 
equipment  is  modern  and  the  spirit  of  the  school  ts  genuinely  industrial. 

^timated  value,  $27,500.  The  plant  consists  of  a city  lot,  a large  two- 
story  brick  building  with  basement,  and  equipment  valued  at  $2,500. 

Dates  of  visits:  November,  1013;  January,  1915. 


PIKE  COUNTY. 


Population,  1910 

Children  6 to  14  yeare  of  age,  1910 

Teachers' salaries  in  public  schools,  1911-12, 
Teachers'  salaries  per  child  6 to  14  in  county 
Percentage  illiterate,  1910 


White. 

Ne*nj 

lo,  159 

756 

$34, 619 

*5.  295 

$17.  6s 

$1.  93 

43-4 

The  rural  population  is  84.3  per  cent  of  the  total.  The  average  length  of  the  public- 
school  tenn  is  7.5  months  for  white  pupils  and  7 months- for  colored.  The  number  of 
teachers  is  60  in  white  schools  and  32  in  colored  schools.  The  average  attendance  is 
M93  white  pupils  and  1,045  colored  pupils.  # 

These  statistics  indicate  a need  for  additional  school  facilities.  The  work  of  the 
elementary  schools  should  be  increased  and  strengthened.  A Jeanes  Fund  teacher 
travels  in  the  county  aiding  the  teachers  in  the  rural  schools  to  introduce  industrial  work 
and  extend  the  influence  of  the  schools  on  their  communities.  The  Helena  B.  Cobb 
Home  and  School  for  Girls  is  a central  institution  where  girls  may  supplement  the 
limited  training  they  have  received  in  the  rural  schools. 


BARNESVILLE. 

HELENA  B.  COBB  HOME  AND  SCHOOL. 

Principal:  Mrs.  Helena  B.  Cobb.  * 

A small  home  school  for  girls  doing  an  effective  work.  It  is  nominally  controlled 
by  the  Colored  Methodist. Episcopal  Church;  the  management  is  vested  in  the  principal 

Attendance. — Total,  183;  all  elementary;  day  pupils,  150;  boarders,  33. 

* Teachers. — Total,  5;  all  colored  women. 

' Organization.  The  day  school  does  elementary  work  for  the  children  of  Bames- 
viUe.  The  boarding  pupils  have  daily  assignments  in, cleaning,  bed  making,  cooking, 
and  sewing.  ^ 

Financial,  i9*3-*4~ As  far  as  could  be  determined  the  income,  exclusive  of  receipts 
from  the  boarding  department,  amounted  to  approximately  $1,500,  of  which  $1,000 
was  from  donations  and  $500  from  tuition.  Practically  all  of  this  wa$  used  for  salaries 
and  incidental  expenses. 

Ptant— Estimated  value,  $4,000.  The  plant  consists  of  about  3 acres  of  land,  a 
two-story  frame,  school  building,  two  small  cottages,  and  limited  equipment  for  class- 
rooms and  dormitories.  The  buildings  were  dean  and  attractive. 

Recommendations. — 1.  That  the  public  authorities  be  urged  to  provide  for  the  large 
enrollment  of  local  elementary  pupils. 
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<19.055 

<4,848 
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2.  That  the  accomodations,  for  boarding  pupils  be  extended. 

3.  That  simple  gardening  and  teacher  training  be  added..1 
Date  of  visit:  December,  1913. 

RANDOLPH  COUNTY. 

Population,  1910 ; 

Children  6 to  14  years  of  age,  1910 

Teachers' salaries  in  public  schools,  1911-12 «/’ 

Teachers'  salaries  per  child  6 to  14  in  county I9’ 

Percentage  illiterate,  1910 

The  rural  population  is  83  per  cent  of  the  total 
school  temi  is  7.7  months  for  white  pupils  and  5 months  for  colored.  The  number  of 
eachers  is  42  m white  schools  and  33  in  colored  schools.  The  average  attendance  is 
932  white  pupils  and  1,040  colored  pupils. 

r mLhr.uSta!1SUC"  indicate  a need  for  additional  school  facilities.  In  the  town  of 
Cuthbert  the  American  Missionary  Association  furnishes  a good  building  for  the  public 
school,  a^d  the  elementary  pupils  are  fairly  well  cared  for.  The  African  Methodist 

,7h‘r  TT  UrCi  Te[’  maintains  a private  school  within  two  blocks  of  this  public 
school.  Unless  this  school  cart  be  developed  as  a boarding  school  so  that  pupils  from 
the  surrounding  rural  districts  may  attend,  there  seems  to  be  littfe  need  for  it  in  Cutbbert. 

PAYNE  COLLEGE.  x , CUTHBERT.  • 

President:  A.  B.  Cooper. 

the  te^hin^1  “‘T’'  ^ *7  XCOnd&ry  PuPUs-  It3  equipment  is  meager  and 

the  teaching  force  poorly  prepared.  The  sthool  is  a part  of  the  Morris  Brown  Uni- 

veraty  System  of  the  African  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  of  Georgia.  It  operates  * 
under  the  charter  allowing  Morns  Brown  to  establish  branch  schools  and  is  controlled 
by  the  unwieldy  board  of  trustees  of  that  institution.1 

Attendance.  Total,  97;  elementary  87,  secondary 
for  the  yearjwas  160. 

Teachers.  Total,  6;  all  colored;  male  2,  female  4. 

tionapTT^’  I9*3~I4,~Jhe  finances  ate  controlled  through  the  Morris  Brown  Educa- 
tiond  System  and  no  books  are  kept  at  the  school.  The  boarding  department  is  con- 
ducted by  the  president,  and  figures  for  the  department  are  eliminated.  As  far  as'could*- 

be  determined  the  more  important  items  were-  as  tar  as  could*- 

* Income * 

Expenditure » ^a»°5° 

Indebtedness °5° 

Value  of  plant , it6oo 

Sources  of  income : Morris  Brown  Educational  System.  $[ ,750;  tuitioV$3^ 
terns  of  expenditure:  Teachers’  salaries,  $1,660;  running  expenses,  $390 
Indebtedness:  The  indebtedness  is  in  the  form  of  mortgage  on  the  school  property. 

" poor,y kept'  N“"" ,h' “ >* — 

" , 0 1 * — i — ■. 

3*e  reCOimnentUtlOM  in  liumtiary  rhaotor  D mm.  . 

40927° — Bull,  39 — 17 -IQ 


io.  The  reported  enrollment 


1 See  p.  m. 
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Buildinafe:/  Estimated  value,  $8,500.  There  are  two  frame  houses,  and  a two-story 
brick  building.  The  .buildings  are  poorly  constructed  and  in  need  of  repair. 

Movable  equipment:  Estimated  value,  $500.  The  movable  equipment  consists  of 
furniture^ and  classroom  fixtures.  v 

Tfecommendation. — In  view  of  the  proximity  of  a public  school  which  enrolls  about 
300  pupils,  this  school  should  be  reorganized  as  a county  training  school. 

Date  of  visit:  October,  1913.  Facts  verified,  19:5. 


O \ 

mo 


Nfgro. 
28,  390 
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RICHMOND  COUNTY. 

White. 

Population,  1910.  . . 3°*447 

Children  6 to  14  years  of  age,  1910  4»976 

Teacher*' salaries  in  public  schools,  19 1 1 -1 2.  $104, 440 

Teachers'  salaries  per  child  6 to  14  in  county  $20. 98 

Percentage  illiterate,  1910 3 7 

The  rural  population  is  22.9  per  cent  of  the  total.  The  average  length  of  the  public 
school  term  is  8.8  months  for  both  whit*  and  colored  pupils.  The  number  of  teachers  is 
153  in  white  schools  and  57  in  colored  schools.  The  average  attendance  is  5,840  white 
pupils  and  2,430  colored  pupils. 

There  are  no  private  schools  in  Richmond  County  outside  of  the  city  of  Augusta. 

’ AUGUSTA.  » 

The  public  school  system  of  the  county  arid  city  are  administered  as  a unit,  and  the 
expenditures  of  city  schools  arc  not  separated  If  rom  the  total  for  the  county.  There  are 
four  public  schools  for  Negroes  in  Augusta.  These  schools  have  30  teachers  and  fair 
industrial  equipment.  In  none  of  them,  however,  does  the  work  go  beyond  the  seventh 
grade.  ‘"They  enroll 'a  fairly  large  proportion  of  the  children  6 to  14  years  of  age.  It 
therefore  appears  that  there  is  not  a serious  need  for  private  elementary  schools  in  the 
dty,  and  the  private  schools  now  doing  elementary  work  should  gradually  adopt  the 
policy^  of  abandoning  their  elementary  grades  ajjd  centering  their  work  on  secondary 
and  teacher  training  courses.  Haines  Institute  does  excellent  secondary  work.  As  the 
only  institution  for  colored  people  maintained  by  the  Southern  Methodist  Church, 
Paine  College  should  be  developed.  Its  teacher-training  and  industrial  work  should  be 
strengthened,  and  its  facilities  extended  so  that  it  may  serve  as  a central  institution 
where  pupils  from  the  schools  of  the  Colored  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  may  receive 
advanced  training.  In  its  present  condition  Walker  Baptist  Institute  is  of  slight  edu- 
cational value  to  the  community  and  should  be  moved  to  a section  of  the  State  where  its 
elementary  and  secondary  facilities  are  needed. 

• \ 

HAINES  NORMAL  AND  INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL.  \ 

Principal : Miss  Lucy  Laney. 

A secondary  school  with  a large  elementary  enrollment.  Two-thifds  of  the  pupils 
are  girls.  The  management  is  effective.  The  wise  administration  of  the  principal  has 
won  for  the  school  the  confidence  of  both  white  and  colored  p^bple. 
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The  school  was  founded  by  the  principal  in  1886.  It  is  affiliated  with  the  Presby- 
terian Board  of  Missions  for  Freedmen,  but  has  an  independent  board  of  -trustees  Title 
to  the  property  is  vested  in  the  Presbyterian  Board. 

Attendance.- Total,  860;  elementary  7,,,  secondary  149;  male  289,  female  57, 
Of  the  pupils  above  the  eighth  grade,  84,  were  boarders.  Of  those  reporting  hoLe 

froT  ATsta’  47  jrorn  othcr  places  in  Georgia’ and  35  fro™  °ther 

estates,  17  were  from  farm  homes  and  132  from  city  homes. 

Packers.  Total , 22;  all  colored;  male  4,  female  18;  academic  19,  industrial  2 

music  1.  The  teachers  are  well  prepared  and  doing  thorough  work  ’ 

•Organization.  Elementary : Theie  are  eight  grades  and  kindergarten 
..t„7”daIy:  (The  course  requires  English,  4 years;  mathematics,  4;  and 

. German s“bJects  '"eluded:  Utin,  taken  by  91  pupils;  Ff*wWi,  taken  by 
31  . German,  26;  Greek,  17;  psychology,  21,  physics,  16;  physiology,  i4-  ch^iistry  0 
history  and  civics;  19;  sociology,  6.  S ■ 4’  '-ns*uslTy>  9, 

Industrial : Instruction  in  co’okift  and  sewing  is  provided  for  the  girls,  and  manual 
Ire  3 “uaS  * f°r  b°yS‘  BeCaUSC  °f  ‘aCk  °f  fUndS  the  induSt^al  «>“*«*  for  boys 

is  mad^at^’  °f  ^ Scho°1  are  honestly  kePt.  but  the  system 

is  inaaequate.  The  more  mportant  items  were:  v 

Income,  excluding  noneducational  receipts 

Expenditures,  less  noneducational  receipts  

Value  of  plant. . ^ 9»  ^92 

' Sources  of  income:  Presbyterian  Board,  $4,595;  tuition  and  fees,  SMoo^Seral 
\dcna  ,ons^$.,56i;  entertainment,  $989.  The  noneducational  receipts  werf from  the 
Boarding  department  and  amounted  to  $3,751. 

Items  of  expenditure:  Supplies  for  boarding  and  other  departments  *6751- 

S',  7dWT'  hl6'  equiPment-  *596;  labor,  Mo;  repairs$86.  ’ 
Est»nated  value,  $10,000.  The  main  grounds  comp.ise  a city 

■ Th  erSC°Uages  are  located  on  separate  lots  across  the  street  from  the  main 
, g od  ; ,.Thc  c5tapus' space  1S  not  adequate  to  the  need  of  the  school. 

Buildings:  Estimated  value,  $35,000.  There  are  two  large  brick  buddings  and 
severa!  smaller  structures.  Some  of  the  building  are  in  need  of  repair  ^ 

chiefl  7?  Estimated  value>  *5,ooo.  The  movable  equipment  consists 

n HHf  f“7  -rC  °i  classroorns  and  dormitories.  Additional  equipment  is  urgently 
needed  for  the  scientific  laboratory  and  the  industrial  department.  ^ * Y 

in  r KCT"lendatlfns-~l  • That  the  trustees  and  Presbyterian  board  endeavor  to  obtain 
ncreased  financial  support  for  the  viable  work  th^  institution  is  doing 

"*  •* 

b.  ,“UrS“  " th''’r’'  “d  P""1"  g"d“i,’8  “"I*  ~*»«1  training 

- “•  of  fl. 

Dates  of  visits:  October,  19,3;  March,  ,9,5.  Facts  verified,  ,9,6.  « 

1 See  rcwimemMicns  in  summary  chapter,  p.  flj.  ' 
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PAINE  COLLEGE.  • 

President:  D.  E.  Atkins.1 

A school  of  secondary  grade  with  pupils  in  college  §md  theological  sudjects.  Some 
provision  is  made  for  teaching  household  arts  and  gardening.  It  is  one  of  the  few  private 
schools  owned  and  taught  by  Southern  white-people. 

The  institution  was  founded  in  1884  by  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  South  and 
receives  support  from  the  board  of  education  -of  that  denomination.  The  board  of 
^ustees  is  composed  of  the  ministers  and  laymen  of  both  the  Southern  Methodist  and  of 
the  Colored  Methodist  Episcopal  Churches.  There  is  active  cooperation  in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  institution  between  these  white  and  colored  denominations. 

Attendance. — Total,  200;  elementary  82,  secondary  97,  college  classes  14,  theology  9. 
A large  proportion  of  the  pupils  board  at  the  school. 

Teachers  and  workers. — Total,  19;  white  6,  colored  13:  male  8,  female  11;  grade 
teachers  4,  academic  7,  music  3,  cooking  and  sewing*  3,  agriculture  1,  administra- 
tive 1. 

Organisation. — Elementary:  Elementary  work  is  done  in  grades  4 to  8.  The  teach- 
ing is  effective. 

Secondary:  The  secondary  subjects  are  divided  into  two  courses — the  “normal” 
with  79  pupils  and  the  " college  preparatory  ” with  1 8 pupils.  The  subjects  of  the  college 
preparatory  course  are:  Latin,  2%  years;  Greek,  1;  French,  >£;  English,  3;  mathe- 
matics, 3;  elementary  science,  2;  history,  1;  Bible,  \%\  music,  i}4;  psychology,  x/%\ 
agriculture,  1;  and  physiology.  The  subjects  of  the  "normal”  are:  Latin,  years; 
Ihlgliah,  mathematics,  2;  elementary  science,  2 history  and  civics,  i%\  music, 
i%\  psychology  and  ethics,  1;  philosophy,  1;  reviews,  1;  agriculture,  The  history 
courses  are  limited.  Instruction  in  hygiene  is  omitted  from  the  “ normal”  course  and* 
is  Inadequate  in  the  college  preparatory  course. 

-Collegiate:  The  principal  subjects  studied  in  collegiate  classes  are  Latin,  Greek, 
French,  and  German.  The  time  devoted  to  history,  ethics,  and  sociology  in  the  course 
amounts  to  little  more  than  a year.  To  these  is  added  some  instruction  in  elementary 
science. 

. Theological: ‘The  students  devote  some  time  to  the  study  of  such  subjects  as  sys- 
tematic theology,  ^hurch  history,  New  Testament,  Greek,  and  Christian  sociology. 

Industrial:  T^he  industrial* training  of  girls  includes  instruction  in  cooking  and  9ewing. 
Some  training  in  the  theory  and  practice  of  gardening  is  provided  for  young  men. 

Financial , — The  financial  management  is  economical,  and  the  system  of 


accounting  is  simple  and  effective. 

Income,  excluding  noneducati&flal  receipts ' ‘$23,050 

^Expenditures,  lea*  noneducatiotud  receipts 32, 083 

Vhlu&of  property.' — 125,000 


Sourtes \>f  income:  Church  appropriations  and  contributions,  $18,500;  general 
donations,  $2,500;  endowment  funds,  $1 ,400;  tuition  and  fees,  $650.  The  noneducational 
receipts  amounted  to  $4,000  of  which  $3,500  were  from  the  boarding  department  and 
$500  from  the  farm. 

V White;  elected  dace  date  o t yidt 

1 
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Items  of  expenditure:  Salaries,  $i  $98;  supplies  for  boarding  department,  $3,500; 
student  labor,  $2,335;  repairs  and  additions  to  buildings  and  equipment,  $2,500;  farm 
material  and  supplies,  $500;  other  expenses,  $2,350.  ' 

School  property : The  school  property  consists  of  $100,000  in  the  plant  and  $25  000 
in  endowment.  ’ , 


Plant.  Land:  Estimated  value,  $40,000.  The  land  comprises  17  acres  within  the 
residence  section  of  the  town.  About  10  acres  are  used  for  instruction  in  agriculture  and 
school  gardening.  The  campus  is  well  kept  and  attractive. 

Buildings:  Estimated  valuf,  $55,500.  There  are  two  large  brick  buildings,  two 
large  frame  buildings  and  several  smaller  frame  structures  and  cottages..  The  main 
building  is  a substantia]  four-story  brick  structure  used  for  recitations,  chapel  and 
offices;  the  girls'  dormitory  is  a three-story  brick  building;  the  president’s  home,  a neat 
frame  house,  contains  lo.rooms;  a two-story  frame  building-and  four  cottages  are  used 
for  boys’  dormitories;  other  fram/houses  are  used  for  teachers’  home,  domestic  sdehce 
and  carpenter  shop.  . *’ 

Movable  equipment:  Estimated  value,  $4,500.  The  movable  equipment  consists 
of  $1  850  in  furniture,  $850  in  farm  eminent  and  livestock,  $500 in  scientific  apparatus 
and  $300  in  shop  equipment. 

Recommendations i.  That  the  plan  of  the  controlling  churches  to  make  Paine  Col- 
lege the  cAtral  school  for  the  denomination  be  encouraged. 

V 2.  ThaJ  the  course  of  study  make  larger  provision  for  history  and  social  studies  and 
simple  manual  training. 

3*  That  dormitory  facilities  for  the  young  men  be  improved. 

4.  That  the  financial  support  be  increased.  *+ 

Dates  of  visits:  October,  1913;  March,  1915. 


WALKER  BAPTIST  mSTITUTE. 

President : G.  W.  Hill.1 

A secondary  school  with  large  elementary  enrollment.  The  plant  is  in  bad  repfir. 
The  instruction  is  not  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  pupils. 

. The  school  was  founded  in  Waynesboro,  Ga„  in  1888  and  moved  to  its  present  site 
m 1894.  It  is  owned  and  partly  supported  by  a board  of  78  trustees  selected  by  the 
walker  Baptist  Association.  1 1 receives  aid  and  supervision  from  the  American  Baptist 
Home  Mission  Society.  " • * 

Attendance.— Total;  190;  elementary  148,  secondary  42;  male  67,  female  123- 
rders,  60.  Over  half  the  pupils  in  the  higher  grades  were  from  Augusta.  The 
reported  enrollment  for  the  year  was  294. 

Tethers  and  workers.— Total,  13;,  all  colored;  male  2,  female  11;  grades  5 
academic  5,  sewing  1,  matron  1,  commercial  1. 

Organization.— Elementary : Elementary  work  is  done  in  the  usual  eight  grades. 
Secondary:  The  two  secondary  courses  are  the  “college  preparatory  course” 
enrolling  17  students,  and  the  "normal  course,”  enrolling  25.  The  college  preparatory 
course  includes:  Latin,  4 ^ears;  Greek,  1;  English,  5;  mathematics,  3;  physics,  1; 

istory,  1 , civics,  % , hygiene,  ; psychology,  1.  The  normal  course  includes:  Latin. 
2- years;  English,  5;  mathematics,  3;  physics,  yj ; history,  2;  civics,  }4\  psychology,  1; 


1 Started  liace  of  vtafe.  y 
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education,  %.  'There  is  no  equipment  for  teaching  science  and  insufficient  time  is 
allotted  to  history.  Hygiene  is  omitted  entirely  from'  the  normal  course  and  is  given 
half  a year  only  in  the  college  preparatory  course. 

Industrial:  A small  amount  of  instruction  in  sewing  and  basketry  is  provided  for 


girls. 

Financial,  ipi*-!,?.— The  financial  management  is  in  the  hands  of  the  president. 
The  accounts  are  not  systematically  kept  and  very  little  information  was  obtainable. 
The  president  reported  the  following  as  the  more  important  items  for  the  year. 


Income,  excluding  noncducatioiial  receipts $6»9°° 

Expenditures,  lest noneducstkmal  receipts 6,900 

Indebtedness 

Value  of  plant, 37,500 


Sources  of  income:  Colored  churches  and  individuals,  $4,000;  tuition  and  fees, 
$2,400;  American  Baptist  Home  Mission  Society,  $500.  The  noneducational  receipts 
were  from  the  boarding  department  and  amounted  to  $1 ,600. 

Items  of  expenditure:  Salaries,  $3,500;  other  expenses,  $5,000.  No  detail  or  ^ 
explanation  of  the  expenditures  was  given. 

Indebtedness:  Of  the  indebtedness  $12,000  was  in  the  form  of  mortgage  on  the 
school  property  and  $1,000  was  bills  due  for  current  expenses. 

Plant. — Land:  Estimated  value,  $6,000.  The  school  grounds  comprise  eight  city 
lots,  or  about  2#  acres.  Very  little  campus  space  is  provided. 

Buildings:  Estimated  value,  $20,000.  The  main  building  is  a two-story  frame 
structure,  containing  classrooms,  offices,  and  a few  rooms  used  as  the  boys’  dormitory. 

A four-story  brick  building  containing  32  rooms  is  used  for  the  girls'  dormitory,  chapel, 
jind  (lining  room.  A small  two-room  frame  house  serves  as  the  president's  office.  "The 
buildings  were  erected  without  plans;  they  have  dark  interiors,  an  awkward  arrangement 
of  stairways,  and  in  general  show  disregard  for  many  of  the  requirements  of  economy  and 
convenience. 

Movable  equipment:  Estimated  value,  $1 ,500.  The  movable  equipment  consists  of 
furniture  for  classrooms  and  dormitories.^  There  is  no  mechanical  equipment  or  scien- 
tific Apparatus. 

Rec<m^nendations. — 1.  TJiat  the  plant  be  sold  and  the  institution  moved  to  a sec- 
tion of  Georgia  .where  the  educational  need  is  more  urgent. 

p.  That  the  curriculum  be  reorganized  to  make  provision  for  teacher  training, 
gardening)  and  simple  industrial  work. 

Dates  of  Visits:  November,  1913;  March,  1915. 
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CABIN  CREEK  HIGH  SCHOOL 
Principal:  A.  Z.  Kelsey. 

. ’ .A  school  with  a few  secondary  pupils.  It  was  founded  in  1908 

by  the  local  Baptist  Association  and  is  controlled  by  a board  of  60  trustees,  one  renre- 
senting  each  church  in  the  association. 

Attendance.  Total,  135;  elementary  130,  secondary  5;  boardere,  20.  The  course 
covers  ten  grades. 

Teachers. — Total,  3;  all  colored;  male  1,  female  2. 

Financial,  1913-14  — The  income  amounted  to  $1,285,  of  which  $600  was  from  the 
Baptist  Association  and  $685  from  tuition  and  donations. 

. .^ni-The  Ptant’  estimated  value  $8,000,  consists  of  6 acres  of  land,  a brick 
hi  ag,  and  six  frame  cottages.  • The  equipment  was  valued  at  $500 

Recommendations.-^  That  the  Baptist  association  endeavor  to  have  the  county 
take  over  the  work  and  develop  a training  school.1  y 

2.  That  industrial  work  and  gardening  be  required  subjects.1 
Date  of  visit:  December,  1913. 

SUMTER  COUNfV. 

Population,  1910. Whta. 

Children  6 to  14  years  of  age,  1910 ' ; 

Teachers’  salaries  in  public  schools,  i9u-ia.  *’ 533 

Teachers’  salaries  per  child  6 to  14  in  county. * a74* 

Percentage  illiterate,  1910 , 

. mnU  P°pulati°n  “ 72.3  per  cent  of  the  total.  The  average  length  of  the  public 
achoo1  term  is.  9 months  for  whitfe  pupils  and  6 months  for  colored.  The  number  of 

ITT”*,?  63  801,0018  80(1  54  m colored  xboo\s.  The  average  attendance  is 

1 >594  white  pupils  & d 2,162  cobred  pupils. 

statis  tlor  indicate  a need  for  additional  school  facilities.  The  work  of  the 
elementary  schools  should  be  extended  and  strengthened.  A Jeanes  Fund  supervising 

dodrnrtrher^  th/0Ugh  the  “?“*  the  teachers  in  rural 

ustrial  work.  The  Amencus  Institute  serves  as  a central  institution  in  which 

Shans^H  SUPP  7“^  'T***  "B**d  ^ ^ 8choob-  The  Masonic 
Orphans  Home  is  described  in  the  summary  of  special  institutions. 


White. 

N««re. 

7.847 

ai>  *43 

*.  533 

5.°67 

<*5.74* 

<9.355 

$16.79 

$1.84 

a.  6 

33-6 

1 Set  r 


r cbiptar,  p.  n, 
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AMERICliS  INS’ITTUTR 

Principal  :'M.  W.  Reddick.  , * 

A small  secondary  school  with  some  elementary  pupils.  Good  management  is 
seriously  handicapped  by  lack  of  funds. 

. Tile  school  was  founded  in  1897  by  tfie  present  principal  and  is  owned  by  a board 
of:  colored  trustees  selected  by  a local  association  of  colored  Baptist  churches.  It 
derives  aid  arid  supervision  from  the  American  Baptist  Home  Mission  Society. 

Attendance,- — Total,  98;  elementary  61,  secondary  37;  male  42,  female  56;  board- 
ers, 75.  The  reported  enrollment  for  the  year  was  200. 

Teachers  and  workers . — Total,  14;  all  colored;  male  6,  female.  8;  grades  2, 
academic  4,  girls*  industries  2 , farm  1 , music  1 , matron  1 , commercial  1 principal  and 
an  office  worker. 

1 r Organization. — Elementary  - Elementary  work  is  given  in  grades  4 to  8,  and  the 
instruction  is  fairly  effective. 

Secondary:  Secondary  work  is  done  in  a four-year  “preparatory1*  course  and. 
includes  Latin,  4 years;  Greek,  t;  English,  5 ) j ; mathematics,  3;  science,  ix/A\  history 
and  civics,  i)4;  Bible,  1 psychology,  education,  agriculture,  book- 
keeping! X- 

Industrial:  Instruction  in  cooking  and  sewing  is  provided  for  the  girls.  Industrial 
#6rk  for  boys  is  limited  to  the  farm  labor  performed  by  the  boarding  pupils. 

Financial,  1912-1 3. — The  accounts  are  kept  in  accordance  with  the  requirements  of 
the  American  Baptist  Home  Mission  Society  and  with  a fair  degree  of  care.  The  more 
important  items  reported  for  the  year  were: 


Income,  excluding  noneducational  receipts $13,  313 

Expenditures,  le»  noneducational  receipts *3, 545 

Indebtednesa 10,934 

Value  of  plant. * 36, 400 


^Sources  Qf  income:  Donations  and  miscellaneous,  $10,263;  Woman’s  American 
Baptist  Home  Mission  Society,  $850;  America^  Baptist  Home  Mission  Society,  $800; 
tiritkraand  fees,  $700 ;' Slater  Fund,  $600.  The  noneducational  receipts  amounted  to 
$3,i$3,  of  which  $3,121  was  fron\  the  boarding  department  and  $132  from  the  farm. 
-oUrhllMEacf:  expenditure:  Supplies  for  boarding  department,  $4,230;  salaries,  $3,978; 
advaftiriog-  and  soliciting  funds,  $3;6o 6;  equipment  for  farm,  $1,857;  outside  labor, 
$657^ repairs, >$578;.  supplies  for  academic  department,  $524;  equipment  for  boarding 
department,  $51 1 ; material  and  supplies  for  the  farm,  $481 ; power,  light,  and  heat,  $396. 
orU  Indebtedness:  Of  the  indebtedness,  $9,62 1 is  in  the  form  of  bills  due  tradesmen 
and  $t*3Q3  in 'back  salaries  due  the  te^dhers. 

»>;  ;J<Ptonf.*^Land;  ^Estimated  vahxe,~$a,ioo.  The  school  owns  7 acres  of  land.  A small 
patt  of  tkk  b used  as  the  school  farm.  The  campus  is  shaded  with  large  pines,  but  is 
xtthtririae  1^  ** . 

Buildings:  Estimated  value,  $29,000.  There  are  five  poorly-constructed  frame 
buildings  and  two  cottages.  Thepiain  building  contains  chapel,  classrooms,  and  prin- 
cipal’s office.  Three  3-story  buildings,  containing  18  rooms  each,  are  used  for  dor* 
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Attendance.  Total,  209;  elementary  174,  secondary  35;  male  44,  female  130; 
boardere,  33.  The  reported  annual  enrollment  was  403. 

Teachers.  Total,  12;  white  10,  colored  2;  all  women;  teachers  of  academic  sub- 
jects 10,  industrial  subjects  2. 

Organization.  Elementary:  The  eight  elementary  grades  are  well  taught.  The 
primary  grades  are  especially  large. 

Secondary:  The  secondary  pupils  have  the  regular  four- year  high-school  course. 
The  subjects  required  are:  English,  4 years;  mathematics,  3;  history  and  civics,  3; 

ible,  i%\  music,  i>£;  education,  1;  methods  and  review,  2;  and  practice  teaching,  2. 
The  electives  in  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  grades  are  teacher  training,  reported  by  8 
pupils;  Latin,  reported  by  8;  and  chemistry,  reported  by  5.  v 

Industrial:  The  industrial  work  includes  instruction  in  sewing,  cooking,  and  some 
training  in  rug  weaving  and  chair  caning.  A little  woodwork  is  done  by  the  boys  and  a 
small  garden  is  maintained. 


Financial,  1913-14. — The  finances  are  controlled  by  the  American  Missionary 
Association.  A simple  and  effective  system  of  accounts  has  been  installed^  recently. 
The  more  important  items  for  the  year  were : 

Income , excluding  noneducational  receipts ^ 

Expenditures,  less  noneducational  receipts. 

Value  of  plant. 5,4 

Sources  of  income:  American  Missionary  Association,  $2,968;  tuition  and  fees, 
$i>957!  donations,  $543.  The  noneducational  receipts  amounted,  to  $2,827,  of  which 
$2,433  was  from  the  boarding  department  and  $394  from  outside  sales. 

Items  of  expenditure:  Salaries,  $2,798;  supplies  for  boarding  department,  $2,341; 
student  aid  and  labor,  $943;  general  supplies,  $587;  light,  heat,  and  water,  $404! 
repairs,  $354;  equipment,  $328;  outside  labor,  $16;  all  other^xpenses,  $534. 

nl.  Land:  Estimated  value,  $2,000.  The  land  comprises  12  acres  on  the  edge 
of  town.  Most  of  the  land  is  used  for  campus. 

uild  gs:  Estimated  value,  $15,000.  The  school  building  is  a two-story  frame 
structure;  a large  three-story  frame  building  is  used  for  dormitory;  other  buildings  are 
the  shop  and  the  teachers’  cottage.  The  buildings  are  well  kept  and  in  fairly  good  state 
of  repair. 

Movable  equipment:  Estimated  value,  $2,200.  The  equipment  consists  of  good, 
plain  schoolroom  arjd  dormitory  furniture,  limited  industrial  equipment,  and  a small 
library. 

Recommendations. — 1.  That  the  work  be  encouraged  and  effort  made  to  have  the 
public  school  provide  for  the  elementary  grades. 

at  the  theory  and  practice  of  gardening  be  introduced  and  manual  training 
for  boys  be  strengthened.1 

Date  of  visit:  January,  1914.  Facts  verified,  1^16. 

V * 8m  ttoB amdijaa  In  amnniAry  cfaiptir,  p.  n. 
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WASHINGTON  COUNTY. 

White.  Negro. 

Population,  1910 10,781  17,393 

Children  6 to  14  years  of  age,  1910 2,379  4, 496 

Teachers’salaries  in  public  schools,  1911-12 $^363  $3,366 

Teachers’ salaries  per  child  6 to  14  in  county 4$.  86  $a  72 

Percentage  illiterate,  1910 5.  g 1 


The  rural  population  is  90.6  per  cent  of  the  total.  The  average  length  of  the  public- 
school  term  is  six  and  one-half  months  for  white  pupils  and  five  months  for  colored. 

The  number  of  teachers  is  80  in  white  schools  and  79  in  colored  schools.  The  average 
attendance  is  1,608  white  pupils  and  2,277  colored  pupils. 

These  statistics  indicate  urgent  need  for  additional  school  facilities.  The  work  of 
the  elementary  schools  should  be  extended  and  strengthened.  A Jeanes  Fund  teacher 
travels  among  the  public  schools  supervising  their  industrial  work.  The  county,  in 
cooperation  with  the  Slater  Fund  and  the  General  Education  Board,  is  developing  a 
central  c raining  school  at  Sandersville,  where  the  pupils  may  board  and  supplement  th<^ 
training  given  in  the  rural  • schools.  The  Baptist  school,  at  Sandersville,  is  of  slight 
educational  value  to  the  community.  , 

SANDERSVILLE. 

WASHINGTON  COUNTY  TRAINING  SCHOOL1 

Principal:  T.  J.  Elder. 

An  elementary  day  school  with  a few  pupils  in  secondary  subjects.  It  is  the  only 
public  school  for  colored  people  in  the  town  and  has  been  selected  as  a central  institu- 
tion to  provide  more  advanced  training  for  the  colored  pupils  of  the  county. 

The  school  was  founded  in  1889  by  the  colored  people  of  Sandersville,  and  title  to 
the  property  is  vested  in  a board  of  colored  trustees.  The  school  is  supervised  by  the 
city  authorities. 

Attendance. — Total,  180;  elementary  172,  secondary  8. 

Teachers. — Total,  5;  male  i,  female,  4.  The* Jeanes  Fund  worker  for  the  county 
j has  headquarters  at  the  school  and  devotes  some  of  his  time  to  teaching  industrial  work. 

The  teachers  were  trained  in  some  of  the  best  colored  schools  in  Georgia.  r 

Organization. — The  elementary  course  covers  the  usual  eight  grades.  Secondary 
subjects  are  taught  In  the  ninth  grade.  The  industrial  training  consists  of  sewing  for 
girls  and  simple  woodwork  for  boys. 

Financial,  1912-/5.— The  income  of  the  school  amounted  to  $2,000.  Of  this,  $1,300 
was  appropriated  by  the  county  and  city;  $400  was  from  the  Slater  Fund,. and  $300 
from  tuition  fees.  Practically  all  the  income  was  used  for  salaries.  * 

Plant. — Estimated  value,  $7,500.  Of  this  $500  was  in  land,  $6,500  in  buildings 
and  $500  in  movable  equipment.  The  land  comprises  2 acres  near  the  city  limits!  The 
main  building,  which  is  used  for  academic  purposes,  is  a neat,  well -constructed,  five- 
1 room  building,  erected  with  funds  raised  by  subscriptions  from  the  colored  people  cf 
the  community.  The  industrial  building  is  a smaller  structure,  made  possible  by  a gift 

1 Formerly  SaadcrwUb  Industrial  School  * 
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of  $500  from  a northern  donor.  Both.buildings  were  newly  painted  and  the  classrooms 
were  clean  and  cheerful. 

Recommendation.—  That  greater  emphasis  he  placed  upon  the  industrial  work  and 
some  of  the  land  be  utilized  for  school  gardening.1 

Date  of  visit:  November,  1913.  Facts  verified,  1016 

/ 

WILKES  COUNTY. 


fopulation,  1910 

Children  6 to  14  years  of  age,  1910 

Teachers’ salaries  in  public  schools  in  1911-12 
Teachers' salaries  per  child  6 to  14  in  county. 
Percentage  illiterate,  1910 


White. 

Nejro. 

6,  84a 

16,  598 

455 

4,  307 

$31,  l6l 

15.  070 

$14.54 

$1.  30 

3.9 

53*  3 

The  rural  population  is  86.9  per  cent  of  the  total.  The  average  length  of  the  public 
school  term  is  6.5  months  for  white  pupils  and  somewhat  less  for  colored.1  The  number 
of  teachers  is  58  in  white  schools  and  42  in  colored  schools.  The  average  attendance 
is  938  white  pupils  and  2,120  colored  pupils.  - . 

These  statistics  indicate  a need  for  additional  school  facilities.  The  work  of  the 
elementary  schools  should  be  extended  and  strengthened.  The  Hodge  Academyfcvith 
proper  reorganization  would  furnish  a central  training  institution  where  pupils  could 
board  and  supplement  the  training  received  in  the  rural  schools.  The  Shiloh  Institute' 
is  of  slight  value  to  the  community. 


WASHINGTON. 

THE  HODGE  ACADEMY. 

Principal:  J.  R.  Harris.  * 

An  elementary  day  school  with  a small  secondary  enrollment.  T^e  schbbl was  begun 

in  1899  by  the  principal,  who  is  the  pastor  of  the  local  Presbyterian  Church.  The  school 
is  controlled  by  the  pastor  and  his  wife  and  three  colored  men  of  the  community.  The 
Presbyterian  Board  of  Missions  holds  title  to  the  property  and  pays  the  pastor’s  salary. 

Attendance.  Total,  153;  "there  were  18  pupils  reported  above  the  eighth  grade. 
Instruction  in  sewing  is  provided  for  girls.  A few  of  the  boys  take  printing. 

Teachers. — Total,  5;  all  colored;  male  1,  female  4. 

Financial,  1913-14 .—The  school  is  supported  by  donations  and  tuition.  The  total 
income  of  1912-13  was  approximately  $700.  Of  this  sum,  $450  was  from  general  dona- 
ns  and  $250  from  tuition  and  fees.  Salaries  and  running  expenses  amounted  to  $700. 
Plant—  Estimated  value,  $2,000.  The  plant  consists  of  a city  lot,  one  brick  build- 
ing, and  furniture  valued  at  $200. 

Recommendations . — 1 That  the  Presbyterian-  board  endeavor  to  develop  coopera- 
tion with  the  public-school  authorities.  * . 

2.  That  gardening  and  industrial  work  for  boys  be  inaugurated.1 

3.  That  better  financial  records  b<?  kept. 

Pate  of  visit:  November,  1913.  Pacts  verified,  1916. 


1 Ba*  recuDqfodtllQu  in  Mtmmtty  chapter,  p.  n. 


1 K*act  term  of  colored  teboob  not  reported. 
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Besides  the  five  schools  aided  by  the  American  Baptist  Home  Mission  Societies 
there  are  43  Baptist  schools  in  Georgia.  Of  these,  three  were  considered  important 
enough  to  discuss  in  the  county  summaries  above.  Nine  others  were  visited  and  are 
discussed  below.  The  other  31  are  listed  at  the  end  of  this  summary.  'Some  of  these 
are  probably  in  session  irregularly,  but  are  of  little  importance ; others  represent  prop- 
erty held  by  the  various  Baptist  associations,  while  others  are  merely  projects,  fcrom 
the  struggle  for  existence  which  many  of  these  schools  have,  it  is  evident  that  43  is  too 
large  a number  of  schools  for  the  Baptists  to  support  adequately.  The  Baptist  work 
could  be  strengthened  by  combining  the  weaker  schools  and  using  all  the  resources 
for  the  stronger  institutions  of  the  State.  Where  these  schools  are  aided  by  the  county 
the  public-school  authorities  should  increase  their  measure  of  cooperation  as  rapidly 
as  possible. 

CLAY  COUNTY— FORT  GAINES. 

CHATTAHOOCHEE  INSTITUTE.  -*  *%• 

Principal:  I.  C.  Smith.  t 

A poorly  organized  elementary  day  school  with  a few  boarders.  It  is  owned  by  the  loc^l  Baptist 
association.  The  70  pupils  were  practically  ungraded.  Though  nine  grades  were  claimed/Sn^t  of 
the  pupils  were  doing  the  work  of  the  lower  elementary  grades.  The  three  teachers,  all  colored,  were 
locally  trained.  The  income  amounted  to  approximately  $957,  of  which  $632  was  from  the  Baptist 
associations,  $ioo  from  tuition,  and  $125  from  other  sources.  Of  the  income,  $600  was  expended  for 
salaries  and  the  balance  for  other  purposes  The  plant,  estimated  value  $2,000,  consists  of  a town  lot, 
a small  frame  building  in  mpr  condition,  and  meager  equipment. 

Recommendation. — There  is  a present  need  for  this  school,  but  with  the  development  of  the  public 
schools  it  should  become  a part  of  the  public-school  system  or  be  combined  with  one  of  the  larger 
institutions. 

Date  of  visit:  October,  1913. 

DECATUR  COUNTY-B  A INBRIDGE. 

BAPTIST  ASSOCIATION  SCHOOL. 

A small  school  with  about  30  pupils  taught  by  a colored  woman.  It  is  located  next  to  a public  school 
which  has  3 teachers  and  8 grades.  The  income  of  about  $150  was  derived,  from  tuition  and  the  plant, 
worth  about  $1 ,400,  consists  of.  a small  lot  and  a frame  building. 

Recommendation. — There  is  no  need  for  a private  school  of  this  type  in  Bainbridge. 

Date  of  visit:  January,  1915. 

EFFINGHAM  COUNTY— GUYTON. 

PILGRIM  BAPTIST  NORMAL  INDUSTRIAL  INSTITUTE. 

Principal:  J.  M.  Jones. 

A school  of  elementary  grade  with  a few  boarding  pupils.  It  is  owned  and  controlled  by  the  local 
Baptist  association.  There  were  3 teachers  and  69  pupils.  The  work  covers  the  subjects  of  the  lower 
elementary  grades. 

The  income  of  the  school  amounted  to  approximately  $1,050,  of  which  I950  was  from  board,  tui- 
tion, and  fees  and  $200  from  the  Baptist  Association.  Of  the  income  $660  was  expended  for  salaries 
and  $490  for  expenses  of  the  boarding  department.  The  plqnt,  estimated  value  $5,000,  consists  of  .18 
acres  of  land,  2 frame  buildings,  and  meager  equipment. 

Recommendations — x*.  That  the  school  be  continued  only  so  long  a3  the  public  schools  are 
inadequate. 

2.  That  provision  be  made  for  teaching  simple  agriculture,  school  gardening,  and  manual  training.1 

Date  of  visit:  January,  1914. 


1 Set  recommendations  In  summary  chapter,  p.  ai. 
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fulton  County— ATLANTA 

BRYANT  PREPARATORY  INSTITUTE. 

Principal:  Mis.  S.  C.  Bryant. 

°c^Pyin«  five  above  a grocery  store  on  a doten-town  street. 

Pounded  andm^d  by  Mrs.  S.  C Bryant  under  the  direction  of  a board  of  trustees.  Her  husband, 

support  ” Br^f1,  **  mmisterof  a lai^e  colored  Baptist  church  which  is  the  school's  "main  pillar  of 

A/Wows  and  organisation.  The  pupils,  numbering  170,  were  the  children  crowded  out  of  the 
public  schools  affti  adults  whose  education  has  been  neglected.  Nine  teachers  are  employed  Cook- 

Sesh^fn^L^  “ ‘Tf™*  in  the  «"**•  The  adults  taking  these  subjects  are  servants 
whoAesue  to  Increase  their  usefulness  to  their  employer,  or  mothers  seeking  the  power  to  improve  their 

* hcLtmentary  ^ ClaS“,jaDd  "ight  M m well  t-Pght.  The  effort  to  maintain  high- 
re^cS^ti^  CXPend,tUre °f  b“e  “d ina cit> ^ large  private  schrois offering 

%JZ Ttl/n  T7 J_The  !“ To  amoUnted  which  *800  was  from  tuition  and  fees  and 

*6°o  from  contributions  of  colored  Baptist  associations.  All  of  the  funds  were  used  for  salaries  and 
running  expenses. 

Recommendation . The  institution  should  be  maintained  on  a social-settlement  basis  as  a school  for 
the  neglected  groups  and  for  adults  desiring  to  acquire  the  rudiments  of  an  education 
Date  of  visit:  October,  1913.  • 

HALL  COUNTY— GAINESVILLE. 

NORTHWESTERN  NORMAL  AND  INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL. 

Principal:  James  M.  Hunter. 

* day  3ch0°1  duP*icating  work  that  is  better  done  by  the  public  school.  It  is 

dterini fPUSt  Ass0ciation  pup^  were  in  9 grades.  Some  work  in  gar- 

dening is  done.  The  teaching  force  consists  of  the  principal  and  two  colored  women.  ^ incom“  . 

19.3-14  amounted  to  approxtmately  *goo,  all  of  which  was  from  tuition  and  the  association  Of  the 
income  about  *600  was  expended  for  salaries  and  the  balance  for  running  expends.  The  plant  esti- 
mated value  »4,8oo,  consists  of  6 acres  of  land,  two  frame  buildings,  and  meager  equipment  ’ 
Rtcommtndation.~T\iaX.  the  school  be  combined  with  some  of  the  other  Baptist  schools  of  the  State 
Date  of  visit:  December,  1914. 

TELFAIR  COUNTY— McRAE. 

THE  TWIN  CITY  SEMINARY. 

Principal:  E.  G.  Thomas. 

elen^taiy  schoo!  maintained  by  two  Baptist  associations  in  cooperation  with  the  public-school 
authorities  ^Telfair  county.  The  school  is  owned  by  a board  of  trustees  elected  by  the  associations 
It  furnishes  the  only  school  facilities  for  Negroes  in  the  towns  of  Helena  and  McRae. 

Attendance. — Total,  95;  all  elementary;  boarders,  3.  * 

Teachers. — Total,  4;  all  colored;  male  1,  female  3. 

an*>'m'*d  to  approximately  $,,ooo,  of  which  *5So  was  from  the 
ESXntr  TOUI,ty  aPPn5priatW  « expended  for  sauries  and 

1 ■ ^.ue,  $3,400.  The  plant  consists  of  ia  acres  of  land  on  the  edge  of  town  a 

fairly  good  two-story  building,  and  meager  equipment. 

t^nf^T"^'^’"  -''  Tb“t  proviaion  be  made  for  teacher  training,  gardening,  and  simple  industrial 

.a  1 Tlurt  public  authorities  provide  adequate  school  facilities  for  the  towns  and  cooperate  with 
the  trustees  in  making  the  school  a part  of  the  public-school  system. 

' Date  <rf  visit:  December,  1914, 
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. WALTON  COUNTY — SOCIAL  CIRCLE. 

NEGRO  NORMAL  AND  INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL. 

Principal:  E.  J.  Turner. 

An  elementary  school  using  buildings  owned  by  the  local  Baptist  association.  The  teachers*  sala- 
ries are  paid  from  public  funds.  The  attendance  is  about  90,  and  the  teaching  force  consists  of  the  prin- 
cipal and  three  women,  all  colored.  The  income  amounted  to  approximately  $1,400,  of  which  $1,300 
was  from  the  city  and  $200  from  tuition.  On  October  34,  1913,  the  school  had  not  yet  opened  for  Die 
year,  because  the  public  funds  had  not  been  appropriated.  Of  the  income,  $1,300  was  expended  for 
salaries  and  $aoo  for  other  purposes. 

Plant. — Estimated  value,  $1,500.  The  plant  consists  of  2 acres  of  land,  two  frame  buildings,  and  a 
small  amount  of  school  equipment.  The  building  is  badly  in  need  of  repair. 

Recommendation. —That  the  Baptist  association  endeavor  to  strengthen  the  cooperation  with  the 
public  schools  and  provision  be  made  for  instruction  in  gardening  and  simple  industrial  training. 

Date  of  visit:  October,  1913. 

* WASHINGTON  COUNTY— SANDERSVILLE. 

WASHINGTON  INSTITUTE 

Principal:  John  T.  Williams. 

An  elementary  school  with  49  pupils  and  3 colored  teachers.  It  was  founded  in  1912  by  the 
Second  Baptist  Association  of  Washington  County  and  is  owned  and  supported  by  the  two  Baptist 
associations  of  the  county.  Ten  grades  are  claimed,  but  the  work  is  all  elementary.  Better  work  is 
done  in  the  public  school.  The  income  amounted  to  approximately  $1,000,  of  which  about  $850  was 
from  the  Baptist  associations  and  $150  from  tuition.  Tbe^piant,  estimated  value  $3,500,  consists  of  12 
acres  of  land,  a good  two^story  frame  building,  and  fairly  good  equipment. 

Recommendation.— That  the  school  be  combined  with  one  of  the  larger  Baptist  schools  of  the  State. 
- Date  of  visit:  November,.  1913. 

- . \ 

WILKES  COUNTY— WASHINGTON. 

SHILOH  ACADEMY. 

Principal:  A.  R.  Raiford. 

An  elementary  school  with  small  boarding  department.  It  wa^  founded  in  1901  by  the  local  Baptist 
association  and  is  owned  and  controlled  by  that  body.  ^ The  55  pupils Jn  attendance  were  in  seven 
grades.  They  were  taught  by  the  principal  and  three  colored  women.  The  income  in  1912-13  amounted 
to  $810,  all  of  which  was  from  the  Baptist  association  and  tuition.  The  expenses  for  the  year  amounted 
to  $1 ,000.  A large  part  of  the  teachers'  salaries  for  the  year  remained  unpaid.  There  is  an  indebtedness 
of  $1,500  in  mortgages  and  back  salaries. 

Plant. — Estimated  value,  $4,000.  The  plant  consists  of  1 acre  of  land,  two  rough  frame  buildings, 
and  a little  classroom  furniture. 

Recommendation. — That  the  school  be  combined  with  One  of  the  larger  Baptist  schools  of  the  State. 

Date  of  visit:  October,  1913.  Facts  verified,  1914. 

* OTHER  BAPTIST  SCHOOLS.  * 

In  addition  the  following  schools  were  reported,  but  evidence  indicates  that  they  are 
not  of  sufficient  importance  ta  justify  description  here . ^ 


County. 

Town. 

Nuneoftchool. 

Bartow. 

Spellman.  j/ 

Benevolence  Institute. 

Baldwin. 

Mil  ledge  ville.  / 

Central  Georgia  College. 

Ben  Hill. 

Fitzgerald. 

“*  Gum  Creek  High  School. 

Berrien. 

Sparks. 

Little  River  Institute. 

Butts. 

Jackson. 

New  Macedonia  High  School.' 

Calhoun. 

Arlington. 

Hopewtll  High  School.  \ 

Carroll. 

Carrollton.  A 

Csnollton  High  School. 
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Chatham.' 

Savannah. 

Cobb.  ' 

Austell. 

Columbia. 

Rosemont.  , 

Coweta. 

Newnan. 

Decatur. 

Bainbridge. 

Dekalb. 

Lithonia. 

Greene. 

White  Plains. 

Gwinnett- 

Buford. 

Habersham.  4 

Clarkes  vi  He. 

Hall. 

Gillsville. 

Harris. 

Hamilton. 

Hart. 

Hartwell. 

Madison. 

Be  re  an. 

Pike. 

Molena. 

Stewart. 

Richland. 

Stewart. 

Omaha. 

Tattnall. 

Cloxton. 

Taylor. 

Butler. 

Troup. 

Antioch. 

Walker. 

La  Fayette. 

Walton. 

Monroe. 

Ware. 

Waycmss. 

Washington. 

Tennille. 

Worth.  * 

Sylvester. 

V 


Berea i Baptist  Academy. 

Frien  isliip  High  School. 

Rosemont  Academy. 

Western  Union  School. 

Nornud  Institute. 

Yellolv  River  High  School. 

Secord  Shiloh  High  School. 

Hope  High  School. 

Unioii  High  School. 

Gillsville  High  School. 

Hamilton  Academy.  , 
Hartwell  High  School.  ’ 

. Colquitt  High  School. 

Mt . f bp?  Normal  School . 

&oiiqt  Zion  Western  Academy. 
High  School.  V . 

Claxt  on  High'  Schbol . 

Second  Flint  River  School. 
Farmers’  High  Scliool. 

La  F:  ryetttTHigb  School . ‘ 
Northwest  High  School.  . 

Hazzard  High’ Scliool. 

Harr  s Union  High  School. 

Fowl  ton  High  School. 

CATHOLIC  PARISH  SCHOOLS. 

There  are  in  Georgia  seveti  Catholic  parish  schools.  Of  th(  se^ix  were  visited  and  are 


fwe  teachers.  It*  was  not 
O' operated  by  the  Society 
The  religious  interest  is 


described  below.  The  school  in  Augusta  is  a day  school  with 
visited,  as  it  has  only  recently  been  opened,  \These  schools  at 
of  the  African  Missions,  with  headquarters  at  Lyou,  France 
strong  in  all  of  them. 

BIBB  COUNTY— MACON. 

ROMAN  CATHOLIC  COLORED  SCHOOL. 

Principal:  Father  Dahlent.  J 

day  school  with  90  pupils  and  a kindergarten  of  15  children,  located  in ‘a  section  of 
Macon  whejV thifc  schdbl  facilities  are  inadequate.  It  was  founded  and  m rintained  by  the  Spciety  of  the 
African 'of  Lyon,  France,  with  American  headquarters  in  Savannah.  The  teachers  are  three 
colored  women  trained  in  a Catholic  school  in  Virginia.  ig. about  $1,000,  practically  all  of 

which  comes  from  the  Catholic  Mission  Society.  The  plants  estinfifed  jalue  $10,000,  consists  of  a city 
lot,  a substantial  new  brick  building,  and  good  schoolroom  fliraityiR. 

Date  of  visit:  November,  ^913.  Facts  verified,  1916.  | f J 

CHATHAM  COUNTY— Sa|aNn|h 
CATHOLIC  MISSIONS.  5 / \ 

There  are  four  elementary  Catholic  schools  for  colored  cl|ilc(ren  in  the  city  of  Savannah . They  are 
managed  and  maintained  by  the  Society  of  the  African  Missions  and  the  Commission  for  the  CathoUc 
Missions  among  the  colored  people  and  Indians.  The  wor^dovers  approximately  .the  first  six  grades. 
Attendance,— Total,  485;  all  day  pupils.  |/ 

Teacher*,— Total,  io;  Franciscan  Sisters;  white  4,  colorjd  6. 

FituinfiaL—Tht  income  of  these  schools  is  about  £2,5$.  A large  portion  of  this 'comes  from  the 
Catholic  Board  of  Missions  for  Colored  People  of  New  York;  the  balance  is  from  tuition  arid  entertain- 
ments. Practically  all  is  expended  for  salaries  and  running  expenses.  * 
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Plant,  Three  of  the  schools  are  taught  in  churches.  One  is  tar^ht  in*a  neat  two^rtory  brick  struc- 
ture with  good  equipment, T>e  building  and  equipment  for  this  school  are  Worth  about  $18,000. 

Recommendation.— Thaf  the  industrial  work  in  these  schools  be  strengthened  and  theory  and  prac- 
tice of  gardening  introduced* 

Date  of  visit:  January,  1^14. 

FULXQtf  COUNTY— ATLANTA, 

ARCHBISHOP  RYAN  MEMORIAL  SCHOOL. 

Principal:  M,  Scherrcr.1  ' 

A Roman  Catholic  parochial  school  with  104  elementary  pupils,  taught  by  three  white  Catholic  si*- 
in  a substantial  building  used  as  church  and  school . it  hi  owned  ami  maintained  hv  Atnran 


It  iit  owned  and  maintained  by  the  African 
Value  of  building  and  grounds,  $35,000, 


M ^ * - T J V' 

ters,  in  a substantial  building  used  as  church  and  school 
Mission  Society  of  Lyon,  Frantc.  Annual  income,  $goo. 

Date  of  visit:  October,  1913. 

!/?  \ EPISCOPAL  SCHOOLS. 

la  addition  to  tnt^t wo". schools  aided  by  the  American  Church  Institute,  the  study 
of  Georgia  showed  nine  Episcopal  schools.  Four  of  these  were  visited  and  are  discussed 
below.  The  existence  of  fiye  others  was  verified  by  correspondence.  They  are  «nnll 
mission  schools  of  minor  importance,  generally  taught  in  connection  with  a church  and 
aided  by  the  Episcopal  Board  of  Missions. 

j?ULTON  COUNTY*—  ATLANTA. 

ST.  MATHIAS  EPISCOPAL  SCHOOL. 

Principal:  Archdeacon  Rend  Arson. 

A parochial  school  with  31  pupils,  taughLhy  the  minister’s  wife  and  sister.  Estimated  income,  $250. 
Date  of  visit:  October,  1913.  ; \ 

ST. 


PAUL’S  PARISH  TRAINING  AND  INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL. 

Principal:  A.  E.  Day.  - 

An  Episcopal  parochial  school  covering  seven  elementary  grades,  with  some  industrial  work  in  the 
last  three  y^ars  of  the  course.  It  Was  founded  by  Bishop  Nelson,  of  the  Episcopal  Church,  and  title  to  the 
property  is  vested  in  him  as  Bishop  of  Atlanta. 

Attendant*.— ' There  were  in  alf  i6oon  day  of  visit.  These  are  children  who  were  crowded  out  of  the 
public  schools.  , ? 

Teachers. — Total,  5;  4 colored ^women  and  the  cobred  minister  of  the  Episcopal  Church.  Three  of 
the  teachers  were  trained  at  Atlanta  University. 

Financial. — Of  the  $1 ,433  income,  $823  was  frOm  the  Episcopal  Board  of  Missions,  $250  from  general 
donations,  and  $360  from  tuition  ajid  foes.  Teachers ’salaries  amounted  to  $1,200.  The  remainder  of 
the  income  was  used  for  running  expenses. 

Plant,  Estimated  value,  $10,000.  The  plant  consistsof  two  down-town  city  loA  with,  two  frame 
buildings  in  poor  repair.  The  tna|nj>n9lding,  valued  at  $3,000,  was  destroyed  by  fire  in  1913  and  re- 
built in  1914. 

1 Recommendation. — There  is^prese^need  for  this  school,  but  with  the  development  of  the  public 
schools  it  should  become  part  of  the  public-school  system  or  be  combined  with  one  of  the  larger 
• institutions.  * 

Dates  of  visits;  October  1^13;  January,  1914. 

GOOD  SHEPHERD  PAROjJlIAL. 

Principal:  P.  M.  P.  Carrington. 

A small  Episcopal  parochial  schiol  taught  in  the  annex  of  the  church  by  the  local  colored  rector 
and  an  assistant.  Twenty  elementary  pupils  were  present  on  the  day  of  visit.  The  reported  enrollment 
for  the  year  was  88.  The  income  of  the  school  amounted  to  approximately  $450,  of  which  $225  was 
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appropriated  fay  the  Bpiacopal  Board  {or  mlaries  and  the  remainder  wa*  team  tuition.  All  <A  thirds 

used  ffaraalericaand  expcnaea.  - 

nd^m.— There  ia  a present  need  far  thi*  tchool,  but  with  tho.  development  oi  the  public 
>cj>0Ot>  jg  Should  become  part  of  the  public-school  syatrm  or  be  combined  with  one  of  ine  larger 
institutions.  , , 

Date  of  viht: _JasB3Sfa  -M*1C-  * 

OTHER  EPISCOPAL  SCHOOLS.  , 


In  addition  the  following  schools  were  found  to  be  in  existence  by  correspondence : 


COBBty. 

Cobb. 

Chatham. 

Dougherty. 

Glynn. 

McIntosh. 


Town. 

Marietta* 

Savannah 

Albany. 

Pennick. 

Darien. 


School. 

St.  Barnabas. 
St.  Augustine. 
.St.  John’*. 
Good  Shepherd 
St.  Cyprian’s. 


PRESBYTERIAN  SCHOOLS.  ‘ 

The  Presbyterian  Board  of  Missions  for  Freedmen  reports  13  schools  in  Georgia. 
Of  they  seven  were  considered  important;  enough  to  be  discussed  in  the  county  summaries 
above.  Four  of  the  remaining  six  were  visited  and  found  in  regular  operation.  They 
are  small  parochial  schools  of  minor  importance.  The  four  are,  however,  located  in 
,v,mmiinitiw  wheiAhey  are  needed  to  supplement  inadequate  public-school  facilities. 
On  their  present  inefficient  basis  they  should  not  be  continued.  Effort  should  be  made 
to  merge  them  with  the  public-school  system  or  provide  an  increase  in  private  aid  which 
will  insure  real  improvement. 

. BALDWIN  COUNTY— MILLEDGEV1LLE. 


ALLEN  MEMORIAL  MISSION  SCHOOL. 

Principal:  ET  A.  Houston,  the  local  pastor. 

A Presbyterian  parochial  school  of  elementary  grade  taught  in  a church  by  the  pastor  and  his  wife. 
It  ia  owned  and  controlled  by  the  Presbyterian  Board  of  Missions.  The  attendance  is  65.  A small  tui- 
tion fee  ia  charged.  The  Board  of  Missions  pays  $100  for  the  pastor’s  salary.  Tuition  amounts  to  about 

a year. 

RtcommtndaHo n . — That  the  Presbyterian  Church  insist  upon  a higher  standard  of  work  and  more 
cooperation  with  the  public  schools. 

Date  of  visit:  November,  1913. 

: DE  KALti  C6UKTY— DHCATUR. 

ST.  JAMES  PAROCHIAL  SCHOOL, 

Principal:  Rev,  A.  A.  Wilson,  the  local  pastor.  . . „ ...... 

An  elementary  school  taught  in  the  Presbyterian  Church  by  the  minister  and  Ins  wife.  The  build- 
-in* waa  in  bad  repair  and  the  room  dirty.  The  teaching  was  poor.  The  attendance  was  66.  More 
pupil*  attend  during  the  winter  pwnths.  The  reported  enrollment  for  the  year  was  105.  The  income 
fipy  1913-JL3  amounted  to <$800,  practically  all  of  which  came  from  the-  Presbyterian  Board.  Of  the 
expenditures  $560  was  for  salaries  and  $240  for  other  purposes. 

Rtannmtndaiio n .— That  the  Presbyterian  Board  insist  upon  higher  standards  of  work  and  more 
cooperation  with  the  public-bchool  system. 

Date  of  October,  1913. 

LIBERTY  COUNTY — ARCADIA. 

PBlMYTpUAN  PAROCHIAL  SCHOOL. 

tfoolridgt,  the  local  papfcor,  . 

school  doing  seven  grades  of  wofk.  It  it  taught  in  Presbyterian  Church  by  the 
fSumllfnentg  75.  itastyterian  Board  of  Missions  contribute,  about  $100 
to  the  school  and  about  $30  is  raised  in  tuition. 
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“ pn3Kat  “eed  f<k  thU  •cbo°b  »>«t  ♦rith  the , development  of  the  public 
I^in^S  ^come  a pm  of  the  pub.ic-school  ^ or  be  united  with  cue  t£ 

Date  erf  vittt:  January,  i9U, 

% % 

LIBERTY  COUNTY— LIMERICK. 

EBENEZER  PAROCHIAL  SCHOOL  . 

Principal:  Rev.  L.  E.  Prirotf,  the  local  pastor 

small  elementary  school  taught  in  a church  The  pastor  and  hi,  wife  are  the  teachers.  The 

SlTh^Lr  “dtd  by  thf  P^yteHan  Board  of  Minion,  for  Freedmen  l£e5*R 
tue  church  an$  achool  indicates  careless  management.  * 

to  ate^oTy^0^' 1?;  th'rePOrted'nroIl5n“t  18,06  P*1*  nrpport  come,  from  tuition  and  amount. 

Rtcommndotio n , There  is  present  need  for  this  school,  but  with  * ie  devetnom.n.  „r  .u  . 

S522£  ■“*  * » ssstt  r «: 

D^ecrf  visit:  January.  1914. 

as  fo!^  tW°  Pa,°Chial  80110015  Which  WCre  reP°rted-  but  not  visited,  wen?  located 

County.  1 

Chatham a Town. 

Rockdale X'1 Savannah. 

Conyers. 

SCHOOLS  OF  MISCELLANEOUS  DENOMINATIONS. 

• In  ad<^tion  t0  to'  f°regoing  groups,  there  are  two  small  deno'minational  schools 

^T'  ^ \T*d-by  ^ Cd0Ted  Meth0dist  EpixoP&1  denomination  and  one  &y 
^SVS  Adventists.  In  view  <*  the  needs  of  the  large  Colored  Methodist  EpJ 
copal  School,  the  effort  to  maintain  the  small  Harriet  Holsey  Industrial  School  does  not 
seem  warranted.  The  Seventh-day  Adventist. School  in  Atlanta  should  be  maintained 
only  so  long  as  the  public  schools  are  inadequate. 

LAURENS  COUNTY— DUBLIN. 

HARRIET  HOLSEY  INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL. 

Principal : Mrs.  M.  J.  Dinkins. 

„ ,t  *“-1  *,eln*“*fry  «*oo.  with*ho  pupils  in  the  first  two  grade*.  The  principal  and  her  daurhter 
txJd'crf  The.sf’°°* ,,owncd  by  die  Colored  Methodist  Episcopal  Chmchmd  controlled^ 

■ 'tn-zizzsr- 

.■  ’ FULTON  COUNTY— ATLANTA. 

SEVENTH-DAY  ADVENTIST  MISSION  SCHOOL 
Principal:  Miss  Anne  Cheshire.  * 

80  pup!!*  ttnd  4 t“chH1  School  rooma'are  provided  in  the  church  building. 
The  income  of  about  $500  w«  derive  dfmm  tuition  and  the  church 


in 
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INDEPENDENT  SCHOOLS. 

« In.  addition  to  the  schools  discussed  in  the  count y,.summaries,  there  are  15  small 
independent  institutions  in  Georgia.  "These  include  2 semipublic  schdols  and  13 
private  schools.  Though  most  of  the  private  schools  were  founded  to' supplement 
inadequate  public  school  facilities,  many  of  them  are  so  hampered  by  poverty  or  mis- 
management  that  they  are  of  little  use  to  the  community.  As  they  are  largely  depend- 
ent on  individual  initiative  for  support,  and  as  their  supervision  is  limited,  they  are 
doubtful  ventures  for  outside  philanthropy.  Where  there  appears  to  be  a real  need  for 
these  schools  it  is  recommended  that  effort  be  made  to  merge  them  with  the  public- 
school  system.  rIn  no  case  should  they  endeavor  to  extend  their  activities  beyond  the 
immediate  needs  of  the  community.  In  order  that  efficient  use  of  the  money  may  be 
insured  donations  from  outside  sources  should  be  made  through  the  public. authorities 
or  through  an  agency  acquainted  with  the  educational  conditions  in  the  conunuuity* 
Neither  of  the  two  private  schools  aided  by  public  funds  is  satisfactory.  Of  the 
13  wholly  private  schools  6 are  small  undertakings  taught  fortuition  and  7 depend  upon 
donations  for  their  Support.  Those  taught  for  tuition  should  continue  on  that  basis 
so  long  as  the  public  sdiools  do  not  provide  for  all  the  pupil^of  Jheir  community.  The 
seven  which  depend  on  donations  are  of  little  educational  value  to  their  communities. 

BIBB  COUNTY— MACON. 

MACON  INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL. 

Principal:  Louise  Braxton.  , 

A school  of  elementary  grade  opened  in  1915.  The  principal  formerly  operated  an  unsuccessful 
, vedfure  ip  Haynesville,  Lowndes  County,  Ala.  An  attendance  of  65  was  reported  in  the  spring  of  1916. 
The  income  is  derived  from  tuition  and  donations.  Permanent  quarters  hayenot  been  provided. 

view  of  the  other  private  schools  In  Macon,  there  seetfis  to^jp  no  need  for  the 
development  of  this  school. 

BULLOCK  COUNTY — STATESBORO. 

STATESBORO  NORMAL  AND  INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL. 


Principal : William  James. 

* * An  elementary  school  furnishing  the  only  school  facilities  for  Negroes  in  Statesboro.  A private  • 

school  and  two  public  schools  were  recently  combined  under  the  present  principal  and  the  sphool  is 
aow  a semipttblic  institution.  It  Is  owned  by  a white  board  of  trustees  and  supervised  jointly  by  them 
and  by  the  city  school  board. 

AtUndanc*. — Total,  846;  all  elementary  except  three  in  the  ninth  grade.  Some  instruction  in 


sewing  is  provided. 

Tnocktrj. — Total,  5;  all  colored;  male  x,  female  4. 

* Financial,  J912-13. — The  income  amounted  to  $1 ,650,  of  which  $600  was  from  donations,  $550  from 
State  and  city,  and  $500  from  tuition  and  fees,  and  $200  from  entertainments  and  rallies.  Of  the  income , 
$1,050  was  expended  for  teachers*  salaries,  $550  for  building  and  repairs,  and  $250  for  other  purposes. 
There  is  an  indebtedness  of  $560  due  on  buildings. 

PIoaL— * Estimated  value,  $6,000.  The  plant  consists  of  a acres  of  land,  two  2 -story  frame  buildings, 
and  equipment  valued  at  $500.  The  land  was  bought  and  paid  for  by  the  colored  people  of  the  town 
sod  was  tratuf erred  to  the  present  board  of  trustees  when  the  three  schools  of  the  town  were  consolidated. 

RjC0*Mn*ndaiia*s,-~i*  That. industrial  work,  especially  gardening,  be  introduced.1 
, ; s*  •' That  teacher-training  courses  be  developed. 

Date  of  visit:  January,  1914. 
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CHATHAM  COUNTY— SAVANNAH. 

ALICE  BROWN  ACADEMY. 

Principal : Mlw  Alice  Brown. 

A small  elementary  school  taught  iq  a church  by  the  principal  and  two  assistants.  There  were 
*55  pupils*  The  income  amounted  to  $600  from  tuition  and  donations  from  the  patrons  of  the  school. 

Recommendation. — That  this  school  shall  not  expect  other  than  local  support. 

. Date  of  visit:  December,  1913. 

CLARKE  COUNTY-ATHENS. 

J.  THOMAS  HEARD  UNIVERSITY. 

Principal:  J.  Thomas  Heard. 

A privately  owned  elementary  day  school  with  48  pupils  in  attendance  and  7$  on  roll.  It  is  taught 
by  the  principal’s  daughter;  the  ownership  is  vested  in  the  principal's  wife  and  children  as  trustees. 
The  school  is  located  on  a lot  next  to  a very  good  private  school  and  within  a block. of  the  public  high 
school.  The  income  amounted  to  approximately  $300,  of  which  $235  is  from  donations  and  $65  from 
tuition.  The  plant,  estimated  value  $4,000,  consists  of  a city  lot,  a two-story  building,  and  equipment 
valued  at  $46#. 

Recommendation. — There  seems  to  be  no  need  for  this  school. 

Dates  of  visits:  October,  1913;  April,  1915. 

ROSA  SMITH  NORMAL  AND  NIGHT  SCHOOL.  * 

Principal:  Anne  Smith.  * 

A small  elementary  school  with  a few  secondary  pupils.  It  is  owned  by  the  principal.  The 
attendance  was  78  and  enrollment  120.  The  school  is  taught  by  the  principal  and  irregularly  by  an 
assistant.  Individual  instruction  is  stressed.  The  pupils  are  a few  who  are  unable  to  attend  public 
schools  and  a few  who  come  in  from  the  county.  The  income  amounts  to  approximately  $350,  all  of 
which  is  from  tuition.  The  building,  worth  about  $1,500,  is  situated  in  the  back  yard  of  the  principal's 
home.  N 

Recommendation . — The  school  is  worthy  of  continuatidhon  its  present  basis  as  a tutoring  school  for 
irregular  pupils. 

Date  of  visit:  October,  1913. 

FULTON  COUNTY- ATLANTA. 

ATLANTA  NORMAL  AND  INDUSTRIAL  INSTITUTE. 

Principal:  R.  D.  Stinson. 

An  elementary  day  school  with  small  enrollment,  poor  plant,  and  doubtful  management.  Indus- 
trial training  is  limited  to  a little  sewing. 

The  school  is  owned  by  a white  board,  of  trustees,  whose  business  cares  are  such  that  they  have 
practically  no  time  for  supervision.  They  permit  the  use  of  their  names  because  of  their  interest  in 
industrial  education. 

Attendance. — Total,  78.  Three  agents  visited  the  school  and  received  from  the  principal  different' 
statements  as  to  the  enrollment,  the  figures  varying  from  144  to  175.  All  the  pupils  are  elementary. 

Teachers. — Four  teachers,  includin^the  principal,  give  all  their  time  to  the  school.  Two  are  women: 
Three  other  women  give  part-time  service  , 

Financial,  The  principal  keeps  all  records  and  receives  all  donations  in  irregular  fashion. 

Money  received  was  accounted  for  only  by  the  stubs  in  an  old  receipt  book.  Receipts  were  not  given 
for  all  donations.  Some  were  recorded  in  the  pocket  memorandum  of  the  principal . Expenditures  Were 
also  kept  in  rough  memorandum  form.  Combining  the  items  reported  by  the  principal  from  the  receipt 
book  stubs  and  from  the  pocket  memorandum,  the  income  was  about  $6,500.  The  expenditures  reported 
by  the  principal  wereTiardly*  half  this  sum.  Liabilities  were  $3:400,  of  which  $1 ,600  was  mortgage  on 
property  and  $750  on  old  accounts.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  school ’s  dpbta  have  not  been  paid, 
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nsd  that  the  teachers  receive  thdr  pay  irregularly,  the  excess  of  income  over  expenditures  indicates 
gloss  mismanagement. 

* Plant. — Estimated  value,  $4,400.  The  two  buildings  owned  are  a comfortable  cottage  for  the  prin- 
cipal and  a dilapidated  cabin  called  the  boys*  dormitory.  The  cottage  used  for  school  purposes  is 
T«nted*r  ■ 

' Jfc«^fwndato».~In  view  of  the  condition  and  management  of  this  school  it  can  not  be  recom- 
mended as  worthy  of  aid. 

Dates  of  visits:  October,  1913;  January,  1914.  Facts  verified,  1916. 

badger  School. 

Principal:  Miss  A.  D.  Badger. 

A small  elementary  school  with  50  pupils  in  attendance.  Conducted  by  the  principal  as  a means 
of  livelihood.  Estimated  income,  $375. 

« ■.  .Date  of  visit:  October,  1913. 

HOLMES  INDUSTRIAL  INSTITUTE. 

| £ President:  B.  R.  Holmes. 

i " A small,  disorderly  school  doing  five  grades  of  elementary  work.  It  was  founded  five  years  ago 
: by  the  principal  and  has  a nominal  board  of  trustees.  It  is  supported  by  private  subscriptions. 

■ Attendance. — Reported  enrollment,  250.  There  were  40  pupils  present  on  day  of  visit.* 

\ Teachers. — Total,  4:  all  colored;  male  3,  female  1. 

j*  Financial. — There  were  no  financial  records  except  memoranda.  The  School  was  supported  by 

unting  to  $1,200  a year,  of  which  $Soo  was  spent  for  salaries  and  $400  for  running  expenses. 
1 PUMt. — Estimated  value,  $2,000.  Consists  of  one  very  poor  frame  building  unceiled.  The  win- 
Aws  were  btyken  and  the  place  very  dirty.  The  children  were  sitting  on  boards  and  boxes.  A dilapi- 
4k  l printing  press  covered  with  dust  constituted  the  industrial  equipment. 

\ Recommendations. — In  view  of  the  condition  and  management  of  this  school  it  can  not  be  recom- 
mended as  worthy  of  aid.  ’ 

Date  of  visit:  January,  1915. 

RIJSH  DAY  AND  NIGHT  SCHOOL. 

^Principal:  Mrs.  J.  A.  Rush.  . 

i kindergarten,  taught  in  a church,  with  50  children  in  attendance.  No  tuition  is  charged.  Mrs. 
^Jhe  minister's  wife,  and  an  assistant  do  the  work.  Both  give  theirservices  without  compensation, 
ate  of  visit:  October,  1913. 

SIMldfe  SCHOOL. 

ncipal;  Miss  Nannie  E.  Simms. 

A small  elementary  school  with  50  pupils  in  attendance.  Conducted  by  the  principal  as  a means 
of  livelihood.  The  estimated  income  of. $300,  was  derived  from  tuition.  The  school  was  taught  in  the 
principals  homse. 

'Date  V visit:  October,  1913. 

MACON  COUNTY— OGLETHORPE.  *. 

CADEMY.  . 

H.  T.  Lumpkin. 

rOary.achool  doing  a poor  grade  of  work*  There  were  20  pupils,  taught  by  the  prin- 
P&  owns  40  acres  nearby  on  which  the  pupils  do  some  gardening.  The  support 
it  $aoo,  was  from  donations  and  tuition.  The  schoolhouse  is  rough  building,  valued 
lly  built  for  a public  school;  the  county  aid  was  recently  withdrawn,  however. 
—In  view  of  the  condition  and  management  of  this  school  it  can  not  be  re  com- 
aid. 

>ber,  1913. 


LUMPKIN  \ 
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amountingtn 
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MUSCOGEE  COUNTY— COLUMBUS. 


PRICE  NORMAL  AND  INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL. 

Principal:  T.  S.  Price.  . 

A small  elementary  school  founded  for  the  principal  in  1893  and  operated  as  a private  enterprise. 
»*  pupiU.  sU  elementary,  and  three  colored  teachers.  The  income  of  $1,000  was  frotp 


tuiUon  and  local  contributions.  The  plant,  estimated  value  *4,600,  ooasists  of  a city  lot,  a large  frame 
building  in  poor  condition,  and  equipment  valued  at  $100.  . " .rr  !;  j 

Recommendation.  In  view  of  the  condition  and  management  of  this  school,  as  outlined  above,  no 
recommendation  can  be  made  with  regard  to  it 

Date  of  visit:  November,  1913.  • 

THOMAS  COUNTY— THOM  AS  VI  LtE. 

LUCINDA  WILLIAMS  SCHOOL. 

Principal:  Mrs.  Lucinda  Williams. 

A small  private  school  taught  in  a one-room  building  located  in  the  principal*  yard.  The  school 
enrolls  about  70  pupils  and  is  dependent  upon  tuition  for  supportt 

Recommendation . —That  the  support  of  the  school  be  limited  £0  tuition. 

Date  of  visit:  January,  1916. 

WARE  C6UNTY— WAYCROSS. 

SOUTH  GEORGIA  INDUSTRIAL  COLLEGE. 

President : N.  L.  Bhujk. 

An  elementary  school  furnishing  the  only  facilities  for  the  colored  children  of  Waycroee  The 
land  was  donated  to  the  colored  people  by  a real  estate  firm  with  a view  to  attracting  buyer*  to  the 
section  about  the  school.  The  location  on  the  extreme  edge  of  town  is  inconvenient  for  a'large  number 
of  the  colored  children.  Title  is  vested  in  a private  board  of  trustees.  The  153  pupils  were  in  .o  grades- 
all  of  the -work  was  elementary.  There  were  five  teachers.  The  income  amounted  to  *1,380,  of  which 
*7  73  was  from  tuition , *450  from  the  town , and  *158  from  other  sources.  Of  the  income  *969  was  expended 
for  salanes  and  *411  for  other  purposes.  The  plant,  estimated  value,  U,o<x>.  consists  of  a city  lot,  a well 
constructed  two-story  brick  building,  and  equipment  valued  at  $630. 

Rtcommtndations.—I.  That  the  trustees  endeavor  to  have  the  school  moved  to  a more  central 
location  in  the  city. 

2.  That  simple  industrial  work  be  introduced.  ■** 

Date  of  visit:  December,  1915. 


WEBSTER  COUNTY— ARCHERY. 

JOHNSON  HOME-INDUSTRIAL  COLLEGE. 

President:  A.  J.  Johnson. 

A small  elementary  institution  of  doubtful  management.  It  was  founded  in  1912  by  the  Sublime 
Orde*  of  Archery  and  is  owned  by  that  order.  The  school  work  includes  some  cooking  and  farming 
Attendance. — Total,  72;  all  elementary.  * 

Teachers  and  workers.— Total , 8;  all  colored;  male  2,  female  6;  teachers  5,  matron  1 farmer  1 
financial  agent  x.  • 

Financial, 1913-14.— Afcfar  as  could  be  determined  the,income  amounted  to  approximately  *3  000. 
A large  Part  of  this  was  from  donations  and  the  remainder  from  tuition,  Of  the  income  about  t 'l  coo 
was  expanded  for  salaries  and  $500  for  other  purposes. 

PkA.  Estimated  value,  $xo,ooo.  The  plant  consists  of  200  acres  of  land,  three  frame  buildings 
and  equipment  valued  at  $500.  ^ 

Recommendation.— Th&t  financial  support  be  limited  to  the  secret  order  which  owns  the  school 
Date  of  visit:  November,  1914. 


SPECIAL  INSTITUTIONS. 


The  9pedal  institutions  for  colored 
reformatory  and  a so-called  naval  school, 
founder  has  solicited  donations  widely. 


people  in  Georgia  include  two  orphanages,  a 
The  naval  school  h^s  never  existed,  but  ito 
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BIBB  COUNTY— MACON. 


BAPTIST  REFORMATORY.  ' 

Principal:  W.  O.  Johnson.  ^ 

A small  reform  school  with  19  irfc&tes  aqd  2 workers.  S6me  art  committed  to  the  institution 
by  the  courts  and  some  by  guardians.  The  income  of  about  $1,300  is  from  donations  and  is  used  for 
salaries  and  expenses.  The  plant,  estimated  value  $13,500,  consists  of  360  acres  of  land,  one  frame 
building,  and  meager  equipment. 

Rtcvmmtndatian. — This  institution  should  not  expect  support  other  than  from  the  Baptist  Church 
and  fees  received  from  public  authorities  and  guardians. 

Date  of  visit:  November,  1913. 


GEORGIA  COLORED  INDUSTRIAL  AND  ORPHANS’  HOME. 

Principal:  B.  J.  Bridges. 

A very  poorly  managed  orphans’  home  with  35  children  in  attendance.  The  property,  valued  at 
$18,000,  consists  of  several  frame  buildings  in  bad  repair,  25  acres  of  land,  and  meager  equipment.  It 
is  owned  by  a board  of  trustees  composed  of  B.  J.  Bridges,  B.  F.  Bridges,,  N.  A.  Bridges,  H.  B.  Hawes, 
and  P.  A.  Keith.  . The  principal  spends  practically  all  of  his  time  in  Atlanta  raising  money. 

— That  the  institution  be  reorganized  and  the  ownership  and  management  placed 
h&  a responsible  board  of  trustees. 

Date  of  visit:  November,  1913. 


HYMAN  LIANA  HOME, 


CLARK  COUNTY— ATHENS. 


Principal:  Mia  N.  N.  Hyman.  ' 

A snail  home  and  school  with  30  in  attendance.  Most  of  the  children  are  of  the  poorer  classes. 
The  home  was  founded  in  1915  by  the  principal,  who  supports  the  work  by  soliciting  funds.  The  income 
is  small.  The  plant  consists  of  a small  lot  aqd  building  donated  by  the  local  white  Presbyterian  church. 

In  view  of  the  good  public  and  private  school  facilities  of  Athens  the  condition 
of  the  home  doe!  not  warrant  its  continuation  unless  it  can  be  dyected  by  the  Presbyterians  of  the  city 
as  a social  settlement.  t 

Date  of  visit:  May,  1916. 


GLYNN  COUNTY— BRUNSWICK. 


BRUNSWICK  NAVAL  AND  INDUSTRIAL  INSTITUTE. 

Founder:  John  V.  Daniels. 

An  institution  only  in  name.  The  founder  left  Brunswick  about  1907  and  has  since  that  time 
solicited  for  the  alleged  school.  He  has  neverretuTned;  owns  no  property,  and  has  never  taught  a pupil. 
He  succeeded  in  obtaining  letters  of  introduction  from  some  of  the  most  distinguished  persons  in  the 
United  States.  * 

Dote  of  visit:  December,  1915. 

SUMTER  COUNTY— AMERICUS.  v , 

MASONIC  ORPHANS’  HOME.  " ^ 

Principal:  Midi  B.  E.  Battle. 

An  orphans^ home  and  elementary  school.  It  was  founded  in  1897  and  is  owned  and  controlled  by 
the  colored  masons  of  Georgia. 

* Attendant  — Total,  30;  all  elementary;  8 were  <*#>hans.  The  pupils’  ages  ranged  from  7 to  17  years. 

Ttacktr z. — Total,  3;  all  colored  women. 

Ffnanadl,  — The  income  amounted  to  approximately  $1,200,  a large  part  of  which  was  from 

the  colored  MaaMCf  Georgia  and  the  remainder  from  donations.  Of  the  income  $1 ,000  was  expended 
for  salaries  and  $200  for  running  expenses.  . 

RtcommtndaHcn. — The  Masons  of  Georgia  and  the  local  community  should  supply  all  necessary 
funds.  ' . 

Date  of  visit;  December,  19x3. 


IX.  KENTUCKY. 

SCHOOL  FACILITIES  IN  THE  STATE. 

There  are  261,656  colored  people  in  Kentucky,  forming  1 1.4  per  cent  of  the  popula- 
H >n.  Their  number  decreased  23,050,  or  8.1  per  cent,  between  1900  and  1910.  They' 
constitute  8.2  per  cent  of  all  persons  engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits  in  the  State.  ' The 
number  of  farms  cultivated  by  Negroes  increased  4.3  per  cent  between  1900  and  1910.  As 
fanners,  renting  and  owning  land,  they  have  charge  of  439,657  acres;  as  farm  laborers, 
they  cultivate  a still  larger  area.  While  the  United  States  census  indicates  hopeful  pro- 
gress in  the  decrease  of  illiteracy  and  in  the  improvement  of  health  conditions,  illiterates 
are  still  27.6  per  cent  of  the  colored  population  10  years  of  age  and  over  and  8.7  per  cent 
of  the  children  6 to  14  years  of  age,  and  the  death  rate  is  very  high.  The  following  is 
a summary  of  the  public-school  facilities  and  educational  needs  of  Kentucky  as  they 
are  shown  in  the  reports  of  the  United  States  census  and  the  State  superintendent  of 
education. 

Population,  1910 2,  027, 951 

Children  6 to  14  years  of  age,  1910 1 417,061 

Teachers’ salaries  in  public  schools  1 S3, 389, 354 

Teachers’  salaries  per  child  6 to  14  in  State 1 

Percentage  illiterate,  1910 

Percentage  living  in  rural  communities,  1910 

Public  appropriations.— The  public-school  teachers  of  Kentucky  received  $3,790,562 
in  salaries  in  1912.  Of  this  sum  $3,389,354  was  for  the  teachers  of  417,081  white  children 
and  $401 ,208  was  for  the  teachers  of  47,047  colored  children.  On  a per  capita  basis  this 
is  $8.13  for  each  white  child  of  school  age  and  $8.53  for  each  colored  child.*  Map  12 
presents  these  per  capita  figures  for  each  county  in  Kentucky,  the  proportion  of  Negroes 
being  indicated  by  the  shading.  The  per  capita  expenditure  for  colored  children  in  Ken- 
tucky is  among  the  highest  in  the  Southern  States.  This  is  partly  explained  by  the  fact 
that  the  colored  people  form  a comparatively  small  proportion  of  the  total  population 
and  are  widely  scattered,  and  partly  by  the  provision  of  good  high  school  facilities  in  a 
number  of  the  towns. 
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County  r«up*,  percentage  ol  Negroes  in  the  population.1 

Counties  under  10  per  cent 244,  478 

Counties  ;o  to '35  per  cent . . ; 157, 135 

Counties  25  to  50  per  cent 15, 468 


Negro  School 
population.  ‘ 

8, 348 

3V74 

8,625 


Per  capita  Per  capita 
(or  white,  for  Negro. 


<6.89 
9.69 
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$830 
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1 Figures  for  one  axrnty  and  three  email  town*  which  did  not  report  salaries  by  race  are  excluded. 

1 These  firms  were  computed  by  dividing  the  teachers’  salaries  in  public  fdtoola  by  the  number  of  children  6 to  14  yews 
of  age  enumerated  in  the  United  State*  census.  CHy  systems  are  Included.  Tescfaen’  salaries  in  rural  dttfricU  ware  obtained 
from  the  report  of  the  State  superintendent  of  education.  Salaries  in  dtles  were  obtained  by  correspondence. 

1 There  are  no  counties  in  Cmtucky  with  50  per  cent  or  more  ol  Negro  population. 
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Private  financial  aid. — The  private  schools  have  a property  valuation  of  $667,548 
aft  annual  income  of  $48,549,  and  an  aHendanceof  1,176  pupils,  of  whom  1,007  are  *n 
elementary  grades.  A summary  ,of  the  income  and  property  of  the  private  and  higher 
colored  schools  grouped  according  to  bwnership  is  given  in  the  following  table: 


Number  of  Annual  Value  of 

schools.  Income.  property. 

Total  private  schools 17  *48,549  $667,548 

Independent ’3  20,351  529,698 

Denominational ,14  28,  198  137,850 

State  and  Federal 1 22,327  156,700 


The  annual  income  of  the  colored  schools  owned  by  denominations  wfcose  member- 
ship is  white  or  largely  so  aggregates  $22,377,  ^s  against  $5,821  for  those  of  the  colored 
deri& ruinations.  The  property  owned  by  the  former  group  is  valued  at  $1 10,050  and  that 
owned  by  the  latter  at  $27,800.  Some  of  the  schools  owned  by  white  denominations 
receive  considerable  sums  of  money  from*  their  colored  members.  The  statistics  of  the 
State  and  Federal  school  with  an  income  of  $22,327  and  property  valuation  of  $156,700 
are  in  striking  contrast  with  those  of  the  private  schools.  In  addition  to  the  private  aid 
reported  in  the  above  table,  about  $8,095  was  appropriated  for  general  supervision  and 
special  phases  of  education  by  the  Jeanes  Fund,  Slater  Fun and  the  General  Education 
Board. 

While  the  total  number  of  private  schools  is  17,  only  6 play  any  important  part  in 
the  educational  activities  of  the  State.  Some  of  the  remaining  1 1 are  justified  only  on 
denominational  grounds;  the  majority,  however,  are  so*hampered  by  small  income  or 
poor  management  that  the  State  receives  little  benefit  from  them.  The  schools  of  the 
first  group  are  described  under  th$ir  respective  counties  and  their  location  shown  on  Map 
13.  The  schools  of  the  second  group  are  summarized  according  to  ownership  and  discussed 
at  the  end  of  this  chapter. 

The  attendance  of  the  private  and  higher  colored  schools  by  ownership  groups  is 
indicated  in  the  following  statement : * 


* Number  of  Attendance. 

school*.  Total.  Ulementary.  Secondary. 

Total  private  schools 17  4176  1,007  169 

Independent * 3 177  I33,  55 

Denominational ; 14  900  885  114 

State  and  Federal 1 334  io8  12(l 


In  view  of  the  frequency  of  the  terms  “academy'’  and  “college”  in  the  names  of 
these  private  institutions.,  it  is  important  to  note  that  less  than  one-tenth  of  the  pupils 
are  of  secondary*grade  and  none  are  in  college  classes. 

Attendance—  The  United  States  census  teported  48,039  colored  children  6A0  14 
years  of  age,  of  whom  33,761  were  attending  school.  A study  of  the  figures  for  the  public 
and  private  schools  shows  that  a large  majority  of  both  the  elementary  and  secondary 
colored  pupils  are  in  the  public  schools. 


Elementary.— The  need  for  increased  provision  for  elementary  education  for  colored 
children  is  indicated  by  the  fap't  that  the  attendance  in  both  public  and  private  schools 
is  less  than  71  per  cent  of  the  number  of  children  of  elementary  school  age.  The  average 
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term  of  the  rural  public  schools  for  both  races  is  about  six  months.  Many  of  the  teachers 
are  poorly  prepared. 

Secondary. — There  are  nine  four- year  public  high  schools  for  colored  pupils  in  Ken- 
tucky. All  of  these  but  the  one  in  Louisville  share  their  buildings  with  elementary 
grades.  Two  others  are  reported  to  have  three-year  secondary  courses.  Probably  io 
or  15  other  public  schools  enroll  a few  pupils  above  the  elementary  grades.  This  provi- 
sion for  secondary  instruction  is  much  larger,  both  absolutely  and  relatively,  than  that 
made  by  most  of  the  States  with  a considerable  proportion  of  colored  people. 

Of  the  1,074  secondary  colored  pupils  in  attendance  only  169  are  in  the  five  private 
schools.  Four- year  courses  are  maintained  in  two  of  these  private  schools,  with  an 
enrollment  of  77  pupils.  The  secondary  work  of  the  remaining  three  schools  varies 
from  a few  subjects  above  the  elementary  grades  to  a full  three- year  course.  The  courses 
of  study  of  most  of  these  schools  follow  closely  the  college  preparatory  or  classical  type. 
Practically  all  of  them  make  Latin  the  central  subject.^ 

Teacher  trenning. — The  most  urgent  need  of  the  colored  schools  in  Kentucky  is 
trained  teachers.*  The  supply  now  depends  on  the  State  Normal  and  Industrial  Insti- 
tute and*  three  pqvate  schools.  In  none  of  these  schools  is  teacher  training  made  the 
central  aim.  The ; graduating  classes  of  these  schools  in  1 913-14  aggregated  only  35 
pupils,  an  output  entirely  inadequate  to  meet  the  need  of  a State  with  1,270  colored 
public  school  teachers.  Through  the  cooperation  of  the  Slater  Fund,  the  General 
Education  Board,  and  the  State  department  of  education,  a county  training  school~is 
being  developed  at  Little  Rock  in  Bourbon  County. 

Industrial. — No  school  id  the  State  is  able  to  teach  trades  effectively.  The  State 
school  and  three  private  schools  do  satisfactory  industrial  work  in  one  or  two  lines  and 
one  school  is  making  unsatisfactory  attempts  in  this  direction.-  Most  of  the  public  high 
schools  have  good  industrial  courses. 

Agricultural. — Although  four  of  the  higher  schools  in  the  State  have  large  farms,  in 
pone  of  them  is  adequate  provision  made  for  systematic  training  in  agriculture.  Lincoln 
Institute  is  genuinely  interested  in  rural  problems  and  is  organizing  its  agricultural 
activities  on  the  basis  of  rural  requirements.  The  pupils  of  these  schools  work  on  the 
farms  as  laborers,  but  the  educational  v^lue  of  the  work  varies  with  the  institution.  In 
the  effort  to  acquire  large  farms  all  of  the  schools  have ‘overlooked  the  value  of  a well- 
planned  course  in  gardening.  Several  of  the  public  high  schools  have  such  courses. 

Supervision. — Through  the  cooperation  of  the  State  department  of  education  and  the. 
General  Education  Board,  a white  supervisor  is  maintained  for  the  colored  rural  schools. 
This  supervisor  travels  over  the  State  observing  educational  conditions  and  encouraging 
all  efforts  for  improvement.  The  more  important  agencies  with  which  he  cooperates 
are  the  Jeanes  and  Slater  Funds.  In  the  summer  of  1915,  the  State  department  of  edu- 
cation held  teachers’  institutes  in  every  county  having  an  appreciable  number  of 
Negroes.  One  county  in  the  State  has  a Jeanes  Fund  supervisor. 
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■.  SUMMARY  OR’  EDUCATIONAL  NEEDS. 

i.  Increased  efficiency  for  the  ejimentary  school  system.  . 

The  increase  of  teacher- training  facilities:  To  this  end  teacher-training  courses 
should  be  provided  in  secondary  .Schools,  more  summer  schools  should  be  maintained, 
and  the  private  schools  should,  cooperate  with’  the  State  departmental  education  by 
placing  more  emphasis  on'. teacher- training  courses  in  accordance  v^TState  standards. 

3.  More  provision  for;  instruction  in  gardening,  household  arts,  and  simple  indus- 

tries. In  developing  this  work  the  counties  should  realize  the  possibilities  of  the  Jeanes 
Func!  industrial  supervisors.  • 0 

4.  More  instruction  in  agriculture  and  in  the  problems  of  rural  life  so  that  teachers 
and  leaders  Ynay  be  developed  for  a people  over  50  per  cent  rural. 


* PRIVATE  AND  HIGHER  SCHOOLS. 

The  private  and  higher  schools  are  herewith  described.  Counties  and  cities  in  which 
the  more  important  institutions  are  located  are  presented  as  a background  for  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  individual  schools.  The  counties  are  arranged  in  alphabetical  order. 


BOURBON  COUNTY. 

_ , . White.  Ne*ro 

Population.  1910 it,  819  5,64a 

Children  6 to  14  yearsof  age,  1910 ,f  pg3  9 

Teachers’  salaries  in  public  schools.  1011-13 . . ..  v $33,’  5S^T  $IOi  3&g 

Teachers’  salaries  per  child  6 to  14  in  county o.  « ’ 

Percentage  illiterate.  .910 ' \ 


bio.  ua 
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The  rural  population  is  66.4  per  cent  of  the  total.  The  number  of  teachers  is  5 7m 
white  schools  and  31  itT  colored  schools.  The  average  attendance  is  1,461  white  pupils 
and  812  colored  pupils; 

'Hhe  attendance  in  the  public  schools  is  good  and  the  schools  are  progressive.  The 
city  of  Paris  maintains  a fairly  good  high  school.  The  county,  together  with  the  Slater 
Fund  and  the  General  Education  Board,  is  developing  a central  training  institution  at 
Little  Rock. 

LITTLE  Ruck. 


BOURBON  COUNTY  TRAINING  SCHOOL. 

Principal:  Mrs.  Maggie  L.  Freeman. 

An  elementary  public  school  selected  as  a central  institution  to  provide  more  ad- 
vanced training  for  the  colored  pupils  of  the  county. 

'Attendance. — Total,  70;  all  elementary. 

Teachers. — Total,  3;  all  colored;  male  1,  female  2. 

Organization. — A nine-grade  course  is  provided,  with  elementary  work  throughout 
the  eight  grades  and  a few  secondary  subjects  in  the  ninth  grade.  Practice  teachings 
also  given  in  the  ninth  grade.  The  industrial  work  consists  of  cooking,  sewing,  and  man- 
ual training.  Simple  instruction  is  given  in  gardening  and  poultry  raising. 
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Financial,  1914-15.— The  income  amounted  to  $2,000,  of  which  $1,500  was  from 
public  funds  and  $500  from  the  Slater  Fufid. 

Plant. — Estimated  value,  $5,500.  Of  this,  $100  is  in  land,  $3,000  in  building, 
and  $400  in  equipment.  The  land  comprises  about  an  acre.  The  building  is  a neat 
frame  structure  containing  five  classrooms. 

Recommendations. — That  the  work  be  encouraged  and  facilities  be  provided  for  a 
boarding  department,  secondary  work,  and  teacher  training. 

PARIS. 

PAJUS  PUBLIC  HIGH  SCHOOL. 

Principal:  F.  W.  Wood. 

A city  high  school  offering  four  years  of  secondary  work  with  industrial  training 
for  gir}s.  The*eight  elementary  grades  are  taught  in'tbe  saihe  building. 

Attendance. — Secondary,  40;  male  15,  female  25.  The  elementary  enrollment 
was  266. 

Teachers . — Secondary,  3;  all  colored;  male  2,  female  1. 

Organization. — The  course  includes:  Latin,  3 years;  history,  4;  English,  3;  mathe- 
matics, 4;  psychology,  physics,  chemistry,  and  pedagogy.  Sewing  ip  provided  for  girls. 

Plant. — Estimated  value,  $15,000.  The  plant  consists  of  an  acre  of  land,  a neat 
two-story  frame  building,  and  good  equipment. 

* FAYETTE  COUNTY. 


White.  Negro. 

Population,  1910 33,821  14,879 

Children  6 to  14  years  of  age,  1910 5»  ©34  2,  212 

Teachers*  salaries  In  public  schools.  1922-13 $91,805  $22,662 

Teachers*  salaries  per  child  6 to  14  in  county $18.  24  $ia  25 

Percentage  illiterate,  1910 4,  7 38,5 


The  rural  population  is  26.4  per  cent  of  the  total.  The  number  of  teachers  ij  152 
in  white  schools^and  48  in  colored  schools.  The  average  attendance  is  4,318  white 
pupils  aijd  21,067  colofed  pupils.  The  attendance  in  public  schoois  is  good.  The  city 
of  Lexington  maintains  a four-year  high  school  for  the  pupils  of  the  city,  and  the  pupils 
of  the  county  have  opportunity  to  attend  the  Chandler  Normal  School.  Although  the 
* surrounding  country  districts  are  connected  with  Lexington  by  several  suburban  trolley 
lines,  the  Chandler  Normal  School  might  serve  these  rural  districts  better  if  a small 
boarding  department  were  developed. 

LEXINGTON. 

LEXINGTON  PUBLIC  HIGH  SCHOOL.  * 

Principal:  W.  H.  Fouse. 

A city  school  offering  four  *years  of  secondary  work  with  good  industrial  training. 
The  eight  elementary  grades  are  taught  in  the  same  building. 

. Attendance. — Secondary,  93;  male  22,  female  71.  * 

Teachers. — Secondary,  4;  all  colored;  male  1, female  3. 

Organization. — Secondary:  Four  years  of  secondary  worl^ arp  provided.  Emphasis 
is  placed  on  Latin,  mathematics,  and  English.  The  courses  in  science  and  history  need 
strengthening.  p 
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t;  Industrial:*  Thegirls  have  instniction  in Rooking  the  first  two  years  and  sewing  the 
last  twd?  Bench  and  lathe  work  is  provided  for  the  boys. 

Plant.— Estimated  value,  $18,000.  The. plant  consists  of  a quarter  of  an  acre  of 
land  and  an  old  two-story  brick  building.1  The  equipment  is  poor. 

CHANDLER  NORMAL  SCHOOL 

Principal:  F.  J.  Werking.* 

A day  school  of  elementary  and  secondary  grade.  The  work  is  well  done. 

The  school  was  founded  in  1880  by  the  American  Missionary  Association  of. the 
Congregational  Church  and  it  is  owned  and  supervised  by  that  association. 

Attendance. — Total,  170;  elementary  137,  secondary  33?  The  reported  annual, 
enrollment  was  197. 

Teachers. — Total,  io;  white  7,  colored  3;  male  2,* female  8.  Tlje  teachers  are 
well  trained. 

> Organization , — Elementary:  Good  work  is  done  in  the  eight  elementary  grades. 

Secondary:  The  secondary  course  includes  the  u$n&\  subjects  of  the  high  school 
with  theory  and  practice  teaching  in  the  senior  year. 

; Industrial:  Boys  have  two  hours  a week  in  a well-equipped  manual- training  shop. 
Girls  receive  good  instruction  in  sewing.  Some  provision  is  also  made  for  cooking. 

Financial , 1913-14. — The  finances  are  controlled  by  the  American  Missionary  Asso- 
ciation. A simple  and  effective  system  of  accounts  h?s  recently  been  installed.  The 
more  important  items  were : 

• Income,  excluding  noneducational  receipts $5, 559 

s Expenditures,  less  noneducatumal  receipts 5,  559 

Value  of  plant. ' 39,000 

Sources  of  income:  ’American,  Missionary  Association,  $3,292;  tuition  and  fees, 
$2,082;  donations,  $57;  other  sources,  $128.  The  noneducational  receipts  amounted 
to  $102,  of  which  $92  was  from  shop  sales  and  $10  from  room  rent. 

Items  of  expenditure;  Salaries,  $3,003;  teachers*  dining  hall  supplies,  $793;  heat, 
light,  and  wafer,  $2987  student  aid  and  labor*  $279;  equipment,  $230;  academic  sup- 
plies, $221 ; repairs,  $221 ; outside  labor,  $14^;  other  purposes,  $475. 

Plapt . — Land:  Estimated  value,  $4,000.  The  land  comprises  almost  a city  block, 
in  a convenient  sectidn  of  the  city.  % 

Buildings:  Estimated  value,  $32,500.  There  is  a large  brick  building  three  stories 
higbused  for  school  puij>Gsses  The  other  building,  a neat  brick  structure,  is  used  for 
teachers*  home.  The  buddings  are  in  good  repair  and  well  kept. 

Movable, equipment:  Estimated  value,  $2,500.  - Of  this,  $1,000  was  in  furniture, 
$500  in  shop  equipment/and  $1 ,000  in  playground  apparatus  and  other  equipment. 

Recommendations. — 1 . That  the  school  continue  to  develop  its  teacher-training  and 
IMustri^fadfities1  and  provide  space  for  gardening*  ■ • 

2.  That  the  work  be  planned  so  as  to  eliminate  as  much  as  possible  duplication  .of 

* the  work  of  the  city  high  school.  , ^ ^ 

;>  cba* hnfHbg  k w*m  Ufag  mcttd.  ’Wbfet.  * Bm  nnwiiimlirU I*  wmmaMrr  chapter.  p.  tt. 
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3.  That  a small  boarding  department  be  added  to  the  school  to  enlarge  its  field 
of  influence. 

Date  of  visit:  March,  1915. 


FRANKLIN  COUNTY. 


Population,  1910 

Children  6 to  14  years  of  age,  1910 

Teachers'  salaries  in  public  schools,  1912-13 . 
Teachers'  salaries  per  child  6 to  14  in  county  < 
Percentage  illiterate,  1910 


White. 

Colored. 

17.389 

3.746 

3.055 

445 

*34.683 

$5, 018 

*"-35 

$zz.  38 

9-  I 

31-7 

the  rural  population  is  50.5  per  cent  of  the  total.  The  number  of  teachers  ^96 
in  white  schools  and  19  in  colored  schools.  The  average  attendance  is  2,400  white  pupils 
and  420  colored  pupils. 

These  statistics  indicate  that  the  regular  public  schools  for  colored  people  are  fairly 
satisfactory.  The  only  other  school  in  the  county  is  the  Kentucky  Normal  and  Industrial 
Institute,  which  receives  Federal  and  State  aid.  This  school  should  be  developed  to 
meet  the  State-wide  need  for  teachers. 


FRANKFORT. 

FRANKFORT  PUBLIC  HIGH  SCHOOL.  ^ 

A' city  school  offering  four  years  of  secondary  work  with  some  industrial  training. 
The  eight  elementary  grades  are  taught  in  the  same  building.  At  the  time  the  school  was 
visited  there  were  secondary  pupils  taught  by  three  teachers.  The  program  is  too 
crowded  for  good  results,  some  pupils  reporting  as  many  as  50  hours  a week.  Consider- 
able emphasis  is  placed  on  Latin,  English,  and  mathematics.  The  school  plant  consists 
of  a caty  lot,  a two-story  frame  .building,  and  fairly  good  equipment. 

KENTUCKY  NORMAL  AND  INDUSTRIAL  INSTITUTE. 

president : G.  P.  Russell. 

A school  of  elementary  and  secondary  grade.  The  policies  of  the  institution  have 
been,  directed  toward  developing  a college  department  rather  than  toward  strength- 
ening the  trade  and.  agricultural  training  for  the  large  secondary  enrollment.  The 
industrial  courses  are  weak.' 

The  school  was  chartered  in  1886  and  is  owned  by  the  State  of  Kentucky.  It  rer,. 
ceives  support  from  the  State  and  from  the  Federal  funds  for  agricultural  and  mechani-" 
cal  education,  the  board  of  regents  of  the  institution  consists  of  three  members  from 
Franklin  County,  appointed  by  the  governor,  together  with  the  State  superintendent  of 
education  and  the  principal  erf  the  school  as  ex-officiO  members.  ' For  some  time  this 
board  has  been  divided  by  factional  controversy.  Its  wrangles  have  incited  the*  students 
to  revolt,  developed  uncertainty  as  to  policies,  ancl  caused  the  school  records  to  be  lost.  ; 

A ttendqnce.  Total,  234;  elementary  108,  secondary  126;  male  85,  female  f49; 
boarders,  14a  Besides  the  regular  attendance,  about  33  teachers  from  the  public 
schools  of  the  Statt  attend  a review  course,  held  during  the  final  term.  -JThe  reported 
enrollment  for  the' year  was  400. 

40827*— Bull.  8»— 17 18  ' « ^ 
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h..*;:  Teachers  .and  xwrfcrr.^Total,  19;  all  colored;  male  12,  female  7;  elementary  3, 
secondary  5/ industrial  4,  agricultural  1 , music  1,  farm  foreman  1,  matron  i,  steward, 
office  worker,  and  engineer. 

Organization. — Elementary:  Elementary  instruction  is  given  in  the  six-grade  prac- 
tice school  wit^  41  pupils,  and.  in  the  three  preparatory  classes.  This  work  is  unsatis-  * 
factory  and  the  students  are  poorly  prepared.  In  the-senior  “preparatory”  class,  which 
corresponds  partially  to  the  eighth  grade,  effort  is  made  to  teach  algebra,  Lathi,  and 
rhetoric. 

Secondary:  The  secondary' work  is  done  in  the  three-year  “normal”  course.  The 
course  requires:  Latin,  2]/%  years;  English,  mathematics,  2;  elementary  science, 
history,  1 ; Bible,  % ^psychology  and  education,  1 ; methods  and  practice  teaching,  f ; 
drawing,'  2;  and  physical. culture,  1.  ... 

Industrial:  The  catalogue  outlines  extensive  courses  in  i^anual  training,  carpentry, 
mechanical  drawing,  printing,  and  electrical  work.  The  one  teacher  of  woodwork  reports 
a program  almost  impossible  of  realization.  The  electrical  work  offered  is  merely  inci- 
dental to  the  running  of  the  school's  lighting  plant.  Cooking  and  sewing  are  taught  by 
two  teachers. 

Agriculture : Qne  teacher  handles  both  the  classroom  recitation  and  the  farm  prac- 
tice. Each  class  receives  some  instruction  in  the  theory  of  agriculture.  Six  hours  a week 
of  farm  p&ctice  is  reported  by  18  pupils. 

1 Discipline:  The  behavior  of  the  boys  on  the  grounds  and  the  condition  of  their 
dormitories  indicated  unsatisfactory  discipline. 

Financial t 1912-13. — There  were  no  books  or  records  of  finances  or  of  property 
except  the  president^  memoranda.  Members  of  the  board  of  regents  claimed  that  the 
books  had  been  lost  in  the  office  of  the  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  whose 
secretary  had  been  employed  as  bookkeeper  for  the  school.  The  president  reported  the 
following  items: 

Income,  excluding  noneducationai  receipts ’. $33, 337 

Expenditures,  leas  npneducational  receipts r\ si,  097 

1 ‘ Value  of  plant *156,  7°° 

‘ Sources  of  .income:  State  appropriation,  $13,000;  Federalfunds,  $8,505;  fees,  $439; 
miscellaneous,  $383;  the  noneducational  receipts  amounted  to  $9,202,  of  which  $7,141 
Wj&sfrcMyhe  boarding  department,  $1,729. from  the  farm,  ^nd  $332  from  rents. 

. Itenfi  of  expenditure:  Salaries,  $13,108;  boarding  department,  $7,357;  farm  equip: 
ment,  $2^  $1,481;  labor,  $1,145;  printing  and  supplies,  $341; 

office  expenses,  $128;  miscellaneous,  $1,945.  \ : . 

^ value,  $30,000.  There  are  35  acres  in  the  school  site, 

**  J54  xto'a  farm  qt^  adfes.  The  land  is  on  the  outskirts  pf  the  city.  Efforts  have  been 
made  tp^impjro^  appearances.^  One  hundred  acres  of  the  farm  are  well 

culBvated,  and  there  seems  to  be  an  effort  to  make  farm  work  attractive  to  the  students. 

uftln^  $110,000.  Recitation  Hall,  a two-story  brick  build- 
frj^cqnteto  chapel*  elas6rooms,.and  the  dean's  office;  Ladies’  Hall,  a modem  four- 
story  bride  building,  contains  the  boarding  tiepartment,  reception  rooms  andgirls', 
^ donnitbries;  Hume  Hall  is  a two-story  stone  building  pontainixig  offices  and  rooms  for. 
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the  domestic  science  and  model-school  department^.  The  Trades  Building,  also  a 
stone  building  of  two  stories,  is  used  for  manual  training  and  industrial  work.  The 
other  buildings  are  the  boys’  dormitory,  a frame  structure  of  two  stories;  and  two  cot- 
tages, the  president’s  home  and  a residence  for  the  teachers.  The  buildings  were  in 
, reasonably  good  repair.  Other  fixed  equipment  consists  of  the  pumping  station,  tank, 
and  tower,  valued  at  14,30a 

Movable  equipment:  Estimated  value,  $16,700.  Furniture  and  fixtures,  *$5,622; 
scientific  apparatus,  $406;  machinery,  tools,  and  printing  plant,  $3,895;  farm  imple- 
ments’and  live  stock,  $4,852;  agricultural  products  and  other  supplies  on  hand,  $1,6^5; 
library,  $250.  ? 

Recommendations. — 1.  That  the  members  of  th^e  board  of  regents  unite  on  a policy 
that  will  make  the  school  genuinely^agricultural  and  mechanical. 

2.  ThatVthe'State  law  be  so  modified  or  amended  that  appointments  to  the  board 
of  regents  shall  not  be  limited  to  Franklin  County. 

3.  That  Ihe  course  of  study  be  adapted  to-  the  training  of  teachers  for  rural 
districts.  I 

4.  That  closer  supervision  be  given  to  the  boys'  dormitory. 

Dates  of  visits:  April,  1914;  April,  1915.  ' 


White. 

Negro. 

27,718 

6.573 

5.38s 

*33. 9>3 

*8,894 

$6.30 

*6.26 
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HOPKINS  COUNTY. 

► 

Population,  1910 27,  718 

Children  6 to  14  years  of  age,  1910  5*385 

Teachers’  salaries  in  public  schools,  1912-13 $33, 913 

Teachers’  salaries  per  child  6 to  14  in  county $6. 

^rcentage  illiterate,  1910 

The  rural  population  is  74.1  per  cent  of  the  total.  The  number  of  teachers  is  141 
in  white  schools  and  31  in  colored  schools.  The  average  attendance  is  4,226  white 
.pupils  and  1 ,036  colored  pupils.  . 

These  statistics  indicate  that  the  public-school  facilities  of  the  county  are  fairly 
satisfactory.  A public  high  school,  with  few  pupils,  is  maintained  at  Earlington.  As 
the  number  of  children  of  school  age  is  small,  effort  should  be  made  to  bring  about 
cooperation  between  the  public  schools  and  the  Atkinson  Literary  and  Industrial  Col- 
lege so  that  the  private  school  may  furnish  a central  training  institution  where  the 
pupils  of  the  surrounding  districts  may  supplement  the  training  received  in  the  rural 
schools.  1 

MADI^ONVILLE. 

ATKINSON  LITERARY  AND  INDUSTRIAL  COLLEGE. 

President:  James  Muir.1 

A small  secondary  school  with  half  its*  pupils  in  elementary  grades.  The  manage- 
ment is  lax,  but  the  classroom  work  is  fairly  well  done.  . * ** 

The  school  was  founded  by  the  African.  Methodist  Episcopal  Zion  Church,  and  ia 

owned  and  supervised  by  the  general  board  of  that  denomination.  A board  colored 

trustees  acta  in  an  advisory  capacity.  ‘ . % 
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Attendance, — Total,  44;  elementary  24,  secondary  20;  boarders,  25. 

T cachets. — Total,  6;  all  colored;  male  2,  female  4. 

Organisation, — Eight  years  of  elementary  and  three  years  of  high  school  work  are 
provided.  There  is  practically  no  industrial  work  or  teacher  training,  and  almost  no 
departure  from  the  old  type  of  college-preparatory  high  school.  Little  effort  is  made 
to  use  the  dormitories  for  home  training.  The  agricultural  operations  are  for  profit 
and  not  for  education. 

Financial , rpij-14. — The  accounts  were, kept  in  part  by  the  principal  and  ii  part 
by  a nonresident  treasurer.  No  financial  statistics  could  be  obtained  except  the  fol- 
lowing estimates,  which  were  given  by  the  principal: 


Income,  excluding  noneducational  receipts $2f  821 

Expenditure,  less  noneducational  receipts J » 9*  7 

Indebtedness *. * 700 

Value  dfplant ia(6oo 


Sources  of  income:  African  Methodist  Episcopal  Zion  Churches,  $1,501 ; rallies  and 
donations,  $1,043;  tuition  and  fees,  $277.  The  noaeducational  receipts  'were  from  the 
boarding  department  and  amounted  to  $1,381. 

Items  of  expenditure:  Supplies,  $1,655;  salaries,  $1,150;  power,  light,  and  heat, 
$462;  other  expenses,  $31.  The  excess  of  income  over  running  expenses  was  $911. 
During  the  year  a payfnent  was  made  from  this  balance,  on  the  debt  of  the  school,  but 
the  principal  did  not  know  the  exact  amount  paid. 

Plant . — Land:  Estimated  value,  $3,600.  The  land  consists  of  36  acres  of  well- 
dralned  land  on  the  edge  of  Madisonville. 

Buildings:  Estimated  value,  $8,500.  There  are  two  2-story  frame  buildings.  One 
is  used  for  classroom  and  bdys’  dormitory  and  the  other  for  principal's  home  and  girls' 
dormitory.  The  buildings  are  old  but  in  fairly  good  repair. 

Equipment:  Estimated  value,  $500.  The  equipment  consists  of  classroom  and 
dormitory  furniture. 

Recommendations. — 1.  That  in  view  of  the  small  attendance,  effort  be  made  to 
combine  this  school  with  the  public-school  system,  so  that  the  institution  may  be  made 
the  county  training  school.  s * 

2.  That  the  accounts  of  the  school  be  kept  by  a treasurer  who  is  responsible  to 
the  principal. 

3.  That  part  of  the  land  be  used  for  practical  work  in  gardening.1 

4.  That  the  dormitory  rooms  ***  more  carefully  supervised  and  the  girls  receive 
instruction  in  cooking  and  serving  in  the  school  dining  room  so  that  the  boarding  depart- 
ment may  be.  more  intimately  related  to  the  home  life  of  the  pupils. 

Date  of  visit:  March,  1915.  . f * 

JESSAMINE  COUNTY. 
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The  rural  population  is  76.7  per  cent  of  the  total.  The  number  of  teachers  is  43  in 
white  schools  and  14  in  colored  schools.  The  average  attendance  is  1,222  white  pupils 
and  388  colored  pupils. 

These  statistics  indicate  a need  for  some  increase  in  public  school  facilities.  In  the 
town  of  Camp  Nelson  the  public  school  is  low  in  grade  and  the  term  is  short.  Effort 
should  be  made  to  bring  about  cooperation  with  the  Fee  Memorial  Institute  so  that  tbfe 
duplication  of  elementary  work  may  be  avoided. 

CAMP  NELSON. 

FEE  MEMORIAE,  INSTITUTE.-  . 

President:  H.  W.  McNair. 

A small  elementary  school  with  a seven  months  teim.  The  37  pupils  were  doing  low- 
grade  work.  The  school  is  owned  and  controlled  by  the  Presbyterian  Board  of  Missions 
for  Freedmen.  There  are  two  teachers.  In  addition  the  principal’s  wife  supervises  the 
“ dormitory,”  which  had  six  girl  boarders  at  the  time  of  visit. 

Financial , 1 913-14—  No'  adequate  financial  records  are  kept.  It  was  estimated  by 
the  principal  that  the  income  was  $1,000,  of  which  $850  came  from  the  Presbyterian 
Board  of  Missions  and  $150  from  tuition.  Most  of  this  was  expended  for  teachers* 
salaries.  * * 

Plant.  Estimated  valu$,  $5,450.  Land : Estimated  value,  $3,000,  The  land  con- 
sits  of  1 50  acres  near  the  town  of  Camp  Nelson,  8 miles  from  the  railroad.  The  land  i$ 
practically  all  cleared.  Though  an  excellent  demonstration  plot  is  maintained,  little  edu- 
cational value  is  derived  from  the  work. 

Buildings:  Estimated  value,  $2,250.  There  are  two  buildings,  one  a two-stofy  frame 
structuie  used  for  dormitory  and  for  the  principal's  home,  the  other  a one-story  frame 
building  with  two  rooms  used  as  classrooms.  The  buildings  are  in  poor  repair  and  they 
were  in  disorder  at  the  time  of  visit.  The  fences  and  outhouses  are^lso  in  had  repair. 

Movable  equipment:  Estimated  value,  $200.  There  is  not  sufficient  schoolroom 
equipment*.  Only  a few  dormitory  rooms  are  provided  with  necessary  furniture. 

Recommendation.— Tha,t  this  school  be  combined  with  the  public  school  to  form  a 
county  training  school.1 

Date  of  visit:  March,  1915. 


JEFFERSON  COUNTY. 

_ « . White. 

Population,  1910 217,109 

Children  6 to  14  yearsof  age,  1910. . .......  34.877 

Teachers’ salaries  in  public  schools,  1912-13 |£a6  g,g 

Teachers’ salaries  per  child  6 to  14  in  county v $17.  97 

Percentage  illiterate,  1910 \ . • 


Neffo. 

4 45,  794 
5,757 

*89,  »5® 

5° 

*9-7 


The  rural  population  is  14.8  per  cent  of  the  total.  The  number  of  teacners  is  666  in 
white  schools  and  1 43  in  colored  schools.  The  average  attendance  is  20,580  white  pupils 
and  4,446  colored  pupils.  The  public  schools  of  Jefferson  County  are  fairly  satisfactory. 
The  schools  of  the  dty  of  Louisville  are  progressive.  In  addition  to  thd  elementary 

schools,  an  excellent  dty  high  school  and  a teacher-training  school  are  maintained. 

1 • 


* See  recGmmendA&em  Id  sunmury  chapter,  p.  jj 
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NEGRO  EDUCATION. 


The  State  Baptist  University  is  duplicating  to  a large  extent  the  work  done  in  the  public 
high  schopl  and  normal  school.  The  policies  of  the  denominational  school  should  be 
directed  mogp  to  the  State- wide  need  for  teachers  agd  preachers.  The  principal  facts 
concerning  one  of  the  Catholic  parish  schools  will  be  found  in  the  summary  of  Catholic 
Schools  for  the  State.  The  other  Catholic  school  did  not  report.  The  Presbyterian 
Social  Settlements  are  described  in  the  summary  of  special  institutions. 

LOUISVILLE. 

LOUISVILLE  PUBLIC  lilGH  SCHOOL. 

Principal:  W.  B.  Matthews. 

A well-organized  city  school  offering  four  years  of  secondary  work  with  industrial 
training.  The  teaching  force  and  equipment  are  considerably  above  the  average. 

AUendaiUe, — Total,  402;  male  153,  female  249. 

Teachers . — Total,  16;  all  colored ; male  8,  female  8. 

Organization. — The  course  is  modem  and  compares  favorably  with  that  of  the  white 
high  schools’  of  the  city.  * The  half-year  promotion  system  is  followed.  The  equipment 
for  teaching  science  is  good.  Manual  training  and  mechanical  drawing  are  provided  for 
boys,  cooking  and  sewing  for  girls ; the  equipment  is  excellent  but  the  space  is  rather 
limited  for  so  large  a school.  ' 

, Plant.1 — Estimated  value,  $41,000.  The  plant  consists  of  a city  lot,  a large  brick 
building,  and  classroom  furniture,  shop  machinery,  and  laboratory  apparatus  valued 
at  $3,700.  ' 

Date  of  visit:  March,  1915. 


LOUISVILLE  COLORED  NORMAL  SCHOOL. 

Principal:  A.  E.  Meyzeek.  r 1 

A dty  teacher-training  school  with  two  years  of  work  above  secondary  grade.  It 
is  taught  in  connection  with  one  of  the  public  elementary  schools.  There  were  27  pupils 
in' attendance,  all  young  women. 

Two  colored  teachers  conduct  the  teacher-training  classes,  and  the  last  six  months 
of  the  course  are  spent  in  practice  teaming  under  critic  teachers  who  teach  the  ele- 
mentary grades  in  the  dty  schools.  Two  hours  a week  are  given  to  industrial  weajk  * 
Recommendation.— That ' manual  training  and  gardening  bejntroduced  with  a^iew 
to  training  teachers  of  these  subjects  for  dty  schools.*  V 

Date  of  visit:  February,*  1916.  „ \ 

STATE  BAPTIST  UNIVERSITY,  * v 

President:  M B.  Lanier.3 

A secondary  school  with  some  elementary  pupils  and  a few  students  in  college 
subjects.^  The  school  has  gained  the  coilfij&ice  of  many  influential  white  men  of  Louis- 
ville and  of  the  State,  but  its  work  is  handicapped  by  inadequate  financial  support 
The  institution  wasfounded  in  1879  by  the  General  Association  of  Colored  Baptists 
qLEttjtticky,  and  is  owned  by  that. body.  A board  of  trustees  of  12  colored  men  and 
an  board  of  hi  white  men  are^ppointed  by  the  association.  Aid  is  given  by 
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Attendance . — Total,  130;  elejnentary  86,  secondary  44;  boarders,  45.  Six  of  the 
secondary  students  reported  college  and  theological  subjects.  There  were  25  boys  and  -v 

19  girls  in  the  secondary  classes.  " All  but  four  were  from  places  outside  of  Louisville. 

In  addition  to  the  {ntpils  regularly  enrolled,  31  men  were  reported  in  a special  course 
for  ministers. 

Teachers  and  workers . — Total,  15;  white  1,  colored  14;  male  9,  female  6;  grades  and 
academic  1 1,  girls'  industries  2,  mat  ton  and  bookkeeper. 

Organization . — Elementary:  The  elementary  work  is  confined  to  the  four  upper 
grades.  The  teachers  in  these  grades  also  have  secondary  glasses. 

Secondary:  Secondary  work  is  done  in  the  four  years  of  the  so-called  normal 
, course.  The  course  includes : Greek,  3 years;  Latin,  2 y2 ; German,  yi ; English,  2 ; mathe-  f 

matics,  3;  history,  1 yi ; elementary  science,  % ; education  and  psychology,  1 ; bookkeep- 
ing, % ; reviews,  yi  ; Bible,  l/%.  The  pupils  reporting  college  subjects  had  more  advanced 
work  in  Latin,  Greek,  and  mathematics,  with  an  additional  year  of  history  and  ethics. 

The  two  theological  students  took  Hebrew  instead  of  Latin. 

Industrial : No  industrial  training  is  provided  for  boys.  The  girls'  industries  con- 
sist of  cookingl  sewing,  and  a little  millinery. 

Financial , 1 912-1 3. — The  books  are  kept  in  accordance  with  the  requirements  of 
the  American  Baptist  Home  Mission  Society,  and  the  records  are  carefully  preserved. 

The  more  important  items  for  the  year  were : 1 


Income,  excluding  noncducational  receipts $11,308 

Expenditures,  less  none du cation al  receipts *. 9, 501 

Indebtedness 19, 139 

Value  of  plaqt > 60,  ooov 


Sources  of  income:  Colored  Baptist  State  Convention,  $5,741;  contributions  from 
churches  and  individuals,  $2,463;  tuition  and  fees,  $1,563;  American  Baptist  Home 
Mission  Society,  $1,100;  Woman's  American  Baptist  Home  Mission  Society,  $270;  other 
sources,  $171.  The  noneducational  receipts  amounted  to  $2,690,  of  which  $2,454  was 
from  the  boarding  department  and  $236  from  sale  of  books. 

‘Items  of  expenditure:  Salaries,  $2,700;  supplies  for  boarding  department,  $2,585; 
repairs,  $698;  supplies  and  sundries,  $546;  other  items,  $5,662. 

Indebtedness:  The  debt  is  $19,129,  of  which  $lfeSpo  is  in  the  form  of  mortgage 
and  represents  balanc&due  on  one  of  the  buttings ; $5vSV 13  for  back  salaries;  and  $3,301 
is  in  current  bills.  Of  the  amount  due  in  s aSBtts,  $3,288  is  owed  to  teachers  now  at  the 
school  and  $2,040  to' teachers  who  have  left. 

Plant . — Land : Estimated  valu^  $20,000.  The  campus  contains  about  4 acres  of 
city  property.  The  general  appearance  of  the  grounds  is  good. 

Buildings:  Estimated  Value,  $38,560.  There  are  three  brick  buildings.  The  girls' 
dormitory  and  domestic-science  building  is  a neat  three-story  structure  containing  30 
dormitory  rooms,  5 rooms  for  teachers,  8 classrooms,  assembly  foom,  dining  room,  and  , 
lqtchen.  This  building  was  erected  by  the  colored  women  of  Kentucky  at  a cost  of 
$25,000.  The  building  bousing  the  chapel  and  boys'  dormitory,  is  two  .stories  high. 
The  recitation  building,  a three-story  structure,  was  formerly  a residence. 
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Mo^le  equipment:  Estimated  value,  $1,500.  The  eqiupment  is  meager  through- 
out. There  is  no  shop  equipment  or  scientific  apparatus. 

Recommendations,  1 . That  the  organization  of  the  school  be  simplified  and  a name 
more  descriptive  of  the  work  selected.  * • 

2.  That  foreign  languages  be  not  allowed  to  interfere  with  adequate  provision  for 
teacher  training,  gardening,  and  simple  industrial  training.1 

3-  That  the  movement  of  the  white  Baptists  of  Kentucky  to  supplement  the  money 
raised  by  the  colored  Baptists  to  save  the  institution  be  extended  as  far  as  possible. 
Dates  of  visits : April,  1914;  March,  1915.  Facts  verified,  1916. 

Shelby  county. 

White. 

Population,  

Children  6 to  14  years  of  age,  1910 ^ ° 

Teachers'  salaries  in  public  schools,  1912-13 | ^ 

Teachers'  salaries  per  child  6 to  14  in  county $’ 

- Percentage  illiterate,  1910 

The  rural  population  is  81.1  per  cent  of  tfe  total.  The  number  of  teachers  is  75 
■ m white  schools  and  17  in  colored  schools!  The  average  attendance  is  1,799  white 
pupils  and  433  colored  pupils.  * 

These  statistics  indicate  a need  for  some  increase  in  public-school  facilities.  The 
Lincoln  Institute  cooperates  With  the  coifrity  in  providing  an  elementary  school  on  its 
campus.  The  principal  object  of  this  institution  should  be  the  training  of  fanners  and 
teachers  for  the  State. 

LINCOLN  RIDGE. 

LINCOLN  INSTITUTE  OF  KENTUCKY. 

President;  A.  E.  Thomson.3 

An  effectively  managed. school  of  elementary  aifd  secondary  grade  with  good  equip- 
mwnt  and  considerable  endowment.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  development  of  character. 
The  instruction  in  manual  training,  agriculture,  and  household  arts  is  limited. 

The  school  was  founded  in  1912  by  the  trustees  of  Berea  College  to  provide  for  colored 
pupils  excluded  from' that  college  by.  State  law.  It  is  now  controlled  by  an  independent ' 
board  of  trustees  and  supported  by  endowment  and  donations.  • 

Attendance.— Total,  104;  elementary  49,  secondary  55;  male  53,  female  ^1.  Nearly' 
, all  the  pupils  were  from  Kentucky. 

Teachers  and  workers— Total,  15;  white  8,  colored  7;  male  .8,  female  7;  grades  2 
•gademic  2,  music:  i,  boys’  industries  2,  girls’  industries  1,  agriculture  1,  administrative 
workers  6.  * The  industrial  teachers  give  part  time  to  academic  subjects. 

' . CfrgcsniiaHon.  Elementary:  The  elementary  work  comprises  grades  from  the  fifth 
through  th*  eighth. 

. 1;  'normal”  course  of  three  years  includes  instruction  al  English, 

Latfy  mtfienia  s/  Bifcle,  history,  physics,  agriculture,  and  teacher  training. 

provided  for  some  of  the  boys.  Tkn  hours  a week  is  ‘ 

3*f.  $$  n‘  rep**  Of  the^riij^gs.  The  girls  have 

good  instruction  in  cook&g  and  sewing*  «.  ^ / 
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Agriculture:  A general  course  in  classroom  agriculture  is  given  to  all  pupils  in  the 
second  ‘'normal"  year.  A few  boys  elect  special  courses  in  the  other  two  years  and 
assist  in  the  farm  work.  The  State  Experiment  Station  has. placed  a branch  in  horti- 
culture on  the  school  farm.  Strong  effort  is  being  made  to  make  all  farm  operations  an 
example  to  the  colored  farmers  of  the  State. 

Financial,  1912-j 3 .—The  school  has  a good  system  of  accounts.  A full  financial 
report  is  made  annually  by  the  treasurer  to  the  trustees.  According  to  the  report  for 
the  year  the  more  important  items  were: 

Income,  excluding  none  ducat  ional  receipts - ' $10671 

Expenditures,  less noneducational  receipts.  ’ , 

Indebtedness * ^ 

Value  of  property * 

5I9.498 

Sources  of  income:  Endowment  funds,  $12,429;  general  donations,  $4,898;  tuition 
and  fees,  $1^89;  rentals,  $555.  The  noneducational  receipts  amounted  to  $11,812,  of 
which  $5,174  was  from  the  boarding  department  and  laundry,  $2,329  from  the  power  and 
eating  plant  and  waterworks,  $1 ,8ot  from  the  agricultural  department ; $t  ,790  from  the 
shops;  $688  from  the  institute  store,  and  $30  from  the  domestic-science  department. 

Items  of  expenditure : Salaries  of  academic  and  administration  departments,  $8,870* 
boarding  department  and  laundry  expenses,  $7,134;  power  and  heating  plant  and  water 
wor  s,  $4,069,  expenses  of  administration  and  soliciting,  $3,667;  expenses  of  agricultural 
department,  $3,136;  shop  expenses,  $2,507;  commissions  and  interest;  $2,167-  main- 
tenance of  grounds  and  buildings,  $1,647;  insurance,  $691;  watchman,  $2981  other 
expenses,  $190.  ■ 

Indebtedness:  Of  the  indebtedness  about  $64,000  is  part  of  original  expense  of 
erecting  the  buildings  and  about  $4,500  is  current  bills  payable. 

School  property:  The  school  property  consists  of  $250,936  in  the  school  plant, 
>250,298  in  endowment  funds,  $14,739  *n  cash  and  sypplies  on  hand  and  other  current 
assets,  and  $3,525  in  reserve  funds.  * 

. Plant.  Land : Estimated  value,  $46,837.  The  school  owns  444  acres  of  land,  of 
which  100  acres  are  cultivated.  About  20  acres  are  used  for  campus.  A large  part  of 
the  remaining  land  is  used  for  pasture  and.grazing  purposes.  The  campus  is  well  nlnnn^ 
and  considerable  money  has  been,  expended  on  roads  and  improvements. 

Buildings:  Estimated  value,  $184,949.  This  includes  the  buildings  proper,  $137,- 
617;  the  hearing  system,  $25,232;  the  water  works,  $11,444;  the  electric-light  system,-. 
$5,608 ; the  sewer  system,  $4,077 ; the  railroad  siding,  $940;  and  the  telephone  system,  $32 
There  are  four  large  brick  buildings.  The  main  building  is  a well  built  three-story  struc- 
ture used  for  classrooms  and  administration;  the  two  dormitories  are  three-story  build- 
ings; the  industrial  building  is  two  stories  high  with  fwo  one-story  wings.  There  are 
also  four  neat  two-story  frame  cottages  used  for  principal’s  residence  and  teachers’ 

9,  and  a large  bam.  All  of  the  buildings  are  comparatively  new  and  are  well  1 

kept. 

Movable  equipment:  Estimated  value,  $19,150.  The  movable  equipment  consists 
erf  furniture  for  classrooms  and  dormitories,  farm  implements,  live  stock,  and  machinery 
in  shops.  J 
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Recommendations. — i.  That  .the  teacher-training  course  include  adequate  provision 
for  theory  and  practice  of  gardening,  manual  training,  and  household  arts.1 

2»  That  expert  advice  be  obtained  to  plan  the  operation  of  the  farm  so  as  to  combine 
v the  profitable  cultivation  of  the  land  with  educational  use  of  student  labor.  „ 

* Dates  of  visits:  April,  1914;  March,  1915;  March,  1916. 


WARREN  COUNTY. 

Population,  1910 

■^Children  6 to  14  years  of  age,  1910.  .- 

Teachers’ salaries  in* public  schools,  1912-13 

Teachers’  salaries  per  child  6 to  14  in  county 

Percentage  illiterate,  1910.  . 


White. 

Negro. 

24, 466 

6,  1 13 

4,  671 

L 135 

$24,  580 

$5»  494 

$5.  26 

*4.84 

9-3 

36.6 

The  rural  population  is  70  per  cent  of  the  total*  The  number  of  teachers  is  135  in 
white  schools  and  35  in  colored  schools.  The  average  attendance  is  3,650  white  pupils 
and  835  colored  pupils. 

These  statistics  indicate* that  the  public  schools  are  fairly  satisfactory.  As  the  city 
of  Bowling  Green  furnishes  a good  high  school,  there  seems  to  be  little  need  for  the  Cum- 
berland Presbyterian  School. 

• BOWLING  GREEN. 


BOWLING  GREEN  PUBLIC  HIGH  SCHOOL. 


Principal:  E.  E.  Reed. 

A small  city  school  offering  four  years  of  secondary  work  with  industrial  training  for 
girls.  The  eight  elementary  grades  are  taught  in  the  same  building. 

' Attendance . — Secondary,  42;  male  n , female  31.  The  elementary  enrollment 
was  420. 

Teachers. — Secondary,  4;  all  colored;  male  3,  female  1.  There  were  9 teachers  for 
the  elementary  grades.  ■ v 

Organization . — Secondary:  The  usual  secondary  subjects  are  offered,  including  a 
good  course  in  science.  Cooking  and  sewing  are  provided  for  girls. 

Plant. — Estimated  value,  $10,000.  The  pfent  consists  of  a city  lot,  an  old  two- 
story  brick  building,  and  equipment  valued  at  $750. 

BOWLING  GREEN  ACADEMY.  * 


Principal:  R.  L.  Ilyde.  . 

A small  school  of  elementary  and  secondary  grade  located  a block  away  from  an 
1 1 -grade  public  school.  The  management  is  very  unsatisfactory. 

The.  school  is  own^d  by  the  Kentucky  Branch  of  the  Colored  Cumberland  Presby- 
terian Church  and  supported  in  part  by  tWe  Presbyterian  Board  of  Missions  for  Freedmen. 
c It  is  supervised  by  a board  of  trustees  elected  by  that  body. 

Attendance . — Tot$l,  61 ; felementary  45,  secondary  16.  There  were  17  girls  board- 
. ing  at  the  school.  Nine  theological  pupils  were  claimed,  but  none  were  present  on  the 
"day  of  Visit . . The^ rep^rted  ehrollment  for  the  ye&r  was  170. 

Teachers . — Total,  7;  all  colored;  male  3,  female  4. 
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Organization.  At  the  time  the  school  was  visited  the  elementary  classes  were 
being  taught  in  dark,  dirty  rooms.  The  16  secondary  pupils  were  taking  a classical 
college  preparatory  course.  The  theological  instruction  is  given  by  the  principal  and 
one  part-time  teacher. 

Financial , 1913-14.  The  accounts  are  kept  by  a nonresident  treasurer.  .The  board- 
ing department  is  operated  by  the  principal,  who  keeps  no  accounts.  The  following  are 
the  important  items: 


Income 

Kxpcnditure. 
Plant 


$2, 000 
2, 000 
$.6(30 


Sources  of  income:  Presbyterian  Board,  $964,;  colored  Presbyterian  Churches,  $s so- 
tuition  $486.  \ ’ * 

Expenditures:  Salaries,  $i,6oo;  other  expenses,  $400. 

Plant.  Land : Estimated  value,  $2,400.  The  land  consists  of  three  city  lots  in 
separate  blocks.  a 

Buildings:  Estimated  value,  $3,000.  There  is  a two-story  brick  building,  old,  dark, 
and  dirty,  which  is  used  for  classrooms.  This  building  also  contains  a few  boys’  rooms. 
There  is  also  a /me-story  house,  part  frame  and  part  brick.  The  principal  lives  in  the 
brick  part;  the  girls’  rooms  are  in  the  frame  part. 

Equipment:  Estimated  walue  $200.  The  equipment  is  very  meager. 

Recommendation . In  view  of  the  small  number  of  Negroes  in  the  surrounding 
country,  and  the  existence  of  a good  public  school  for  Negroes,  the  Presbyterian  Board 
of  Missions  should  transfer  its  appropriation  for  this  school  to  some  place  where  the  need 
is  mope  urgent. 
t Date  of  visit:  April,  1915. 


BAPTIST  SCHOOLS. 

Besides  the  "State  University,”  which  is  aided  by  the  American  Baptist  Home 
Mission  Society,  four  Baptist  schools  are  reported  in  Kentucky.  Three  of  these  have 
been  closed  for  a year  or  two;  the  fourth  is  of  minor  importance.  This  school  and  the 
Hopkinsville  Male  and  Female  College,  which  may  possibly  reopen,  are  described  below. 

' CHRISTIAN  COUNTY-HOPKINSVILLE. 

HOPKINSVILLE  MALE  AND  FEMALE  COLLEGE. 


President:  P.  T.  Frazer.  " 

The  Bchool  has  been  closed  on  account  of  a lawsuit  between  the  principal  and  the  trustees  involving 
$2,000  back  salary  alleged  to  be  due  to  the*  principal.  According  to  the  statements  of  the  princiml  the 
school  was  <3f  elementary  grade  with  high-school  enrollment  aid  accomodations  for  50  boarder^The 
elementary  and  high-school  work  is  now  very  effecU  vely  do*e  by  an  1 1 -grade  high  schbol  which  isSS  of 
two  public  schools  operated  by  the  city  of  Hopkinsville.  The  privrf*  school  employed  six  teachers' 
before  it  closed.  The  plant,  estimated  value  $7,000,  is  owned  by  several  .Baptist  associations  and  con- 
sists of  5 acres  of  land,  a large  poorly  constructed  frame  building,  a two-room  cottage,  and  equipment 
valued  at  $5po.  M v 

Recommendation.— la  view  of  the  existing  public  school  for  Negroes,  there  seems  to  be  no  need  of 
reopening  this  school  in  Hopkinsville. 

Date  of  visit:  March,  1915.  ' 
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TRIGG  COUNTY— CADIZ. 

CADIZ  NORMAL  AND  THEOLOGICAL  SCHOOL. 

Principal:  W.  H.  McRidley. 

A small  elementary  school  founded  in  1894  by  the  principal . It  is  owned  by  an  incorporated  board 
of  trustees  representing  the  local  Baptist  Association.  There  were  18  pupils  present  on  day  of  visit,  all 
below  the  eighth  grade.  No  normal  or  theological  students  were  present  The  school  is  taught  by  the 
principal  and  one  assistant.  No  financial  accounts  were  kept.  As  far  as  could  be  determined  from  the 
principal  s estimates  the  income  amounted  to  $1,500,  about  half  from  tuitions  and  half  from  donations, 
Of  this  $1 ,200  was  expended  for  salaries  and  $300  for  other  purposes.  The  plant,  estimated  value  $i , 200. 
consists  of  2 acres  of  land,  one  small  frame  building,  and  meager  equipment. 

Recommendation  — That  effort  be  made  to  combine  the  resources  of  this  school  with  the  limited 
public  school  fund  for  Negroes  in  Cadiz. 

Date  of  visit:  March,  1915. 


Schools  which  were  reported  but  found  closed  are  located  as  follows: 


County. 
Laurel . . 
Barren  r. 


Town. 
London . 
Glasgow 


School. 

London  College, 
Glasgow  College. 


catholic  Parish  schools. 


There  are  six  Catholic  parish  schools  in  Kentucky.  The  principal  facts  reported 
concerning  them  are  given  below.  The  religious  interest  is  strong  in'  all  of  these  schools. 


County. 

Fayette. 

Jefferson. 

Marion. 

Marion. 

Nelson. 

Nelson. 


Town, 

School. 

* 

Attendance.  Teachers. 

Lexington. 

V 

St,  Peter  Oliver's  School. 

80,  2 

Louisville. 

St.  Peter  Claver’s  School. 

• MO  3 

Raywick. 

St.  Francis  Xavier’s  School. 

67  1 

St.  Mary. 

St.  Charles'  School. 

65  I 

Bard  stev^n. 

St,  Monica’s  School, 

106  2 

New  H^pe. 

P;irish  School. 

48  1 

SCHOOLS  OF  MISCELLANEOUS  DENOMINATIONS. 

* 

Ih  addition  to  the  denominational  institutions  already  described  there  are  two  other 
small  schools  in  Kentucky.  One  of  these  is  the  African  Methodist  Episcopal 

Church  and  one  by  the  Christian  Church.  The  C<Sn»l  Christian  Institute,  owned  by  the 
Christian  Denomination,  was  not  in  session  at  the  time  Kentucky  was  visited  and  a report 
of  its  work  could  not  be  obtained.  The  school  was  about  to  be  moved  from  Louisville  to 
Hopkinsville.  The  African  Methodist  Episcopal’  School  is  described  below. 


MERCER  COUNTY— HARRODSBURG. 

WAYMAN  INSTITUTE. 

President:  C.  H.  Boone. 

.A  small  elementary  schrol  owned  by  the  Kentucky  Conference  of  the  African  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  and  controlled  by  a board  of  trustees.  It  is  located  withipiight  of  a public  school  with  a seven- 
months. term,  good  teaching  force,  and  much  larger  attendance!  * 

Attendance. — Total,  33;  boarders,  12.  / 

^ Teachers. — Total,  3;  all  colored;  male  1,  female  2. 

Financial,  As  far  as  coulQ  be  determined,  the  income  amounted  to  approximately  $1,500, 

which  $1,350  was  front  the  African  Methodist  Episcopal  Conference  and  $150  from  tuffiln  and  fees, 
the  expenditures  $1 ,260  was  for  salaries  and  $240  for  other  purposes.  The  indebtedness  was  $800. 
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buildS  7 HStimatCd  V7e',,7’00°-  The  P*1111  consists  of  20  acres  of  {and,  three  small  two-story  frame 
buildings,  and  equipment  valued  at  $500  None  of  the  land  is  cultivated  V 

schooi7“','°"  -That  ^ inStitUU°n  m0VCd  40  apme'  ,0“«*  Whcre  » greater  need  for 

Date  of  visit:  March,  1915. 


h 


INDEPENDENT  SCHOOLS. 

Besides  the  Lincoln  Institute,’  described  in  Shelby  Cou“ntyrtliere  are  two  small  inde- 
pendent schools  in  Kentucky. 

LINCOLN  COUNTY— McKINNEY. 

McKinney  polytechnic  institute. 

Principal:  J.  M.  Bates. 

A small  elementary  school  with  a six  months’ term.  The  teacher  is  naid  bv  the  mimtv  ru  1 * 

gowned  ty  a board  of  trustees.  the  majority  of  whom  arc  nonresident  members  who  do  not  supervise 
schoo  . The  principal  solicits  money,  but  neither  the  size  of  the  plant  „„r  the  educatiL^rk  7 tt! 

?*  r'P°rted  attcndance  was  57  The  school  term  had  expired  on  the  ^y 

the.^t,  Nore^^^ 

It  ,U7oo.  tW0  SU>ry  framC  bUilding-  “d  Valued 

- Recommendations.-!.  That  effort  be  made  to  have  the  county  take  over  the  entire  orooertv  »„H 
develop  the  institution  into  a county  training  school.  * P P6  y a^d 

2.  That  all  donations  be  withheld  from  the  school  as  a private  onterurise 
Date  of  visit:  April,  1915. 

$ 

PADUCAH.  \ 

WEST  KENTUCKY  INDUSTRIAL  COLLEGE. 

President:  D.  H.  Anderson. 

An  elementary  day  school  of  doubtful  management  supported  in  part  by  the  county  The  nlant 

by  pH..,,  „^Pr- 

esunrated  value  $2,000,  consists  of  « city  lot.  an  unfurnished  building,  and  equipment  4lued«$£T 

pttbHc  sch001  * *parated  from  the  dottbtfttl private  ' 

PUBLIC  HIGH  SCHOOLS.  . 

S “ ^ ninC  f°Ur:yefr  hi«h  50110013  in  Kentucky,  five  are  located  in  counties  With 
important  private  Schools  and  are  discussed  in  their  respective  Aunties.  Three  of  the 
remaimng  four  are  discussed  in  this  smpmary.  The  Richmond  High  School  was  not 
visited,  but  is  reported  by  the  State  highlhool  inspector  to  be  a four-year  high  school 
wi  32  secondary  pupils.  - Only  one  of  tfii  three'high  schools  with  a three-year  course 
was  -visited.  This  school,  the  Hopkinsville  Colored  High  School,  is  described^below. 

h 1 See  mofluModiUom  in  tumnury  chapter,  p.  **. 
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CHRISTIAN  COUNTY— HOPKINSVILLE. 

HOPKINSVILLE  PUBLIC  HIGH  SCHOOL. 

Principal:  E.  E.  Bobo.'  % 4 

A city  school  offering  thre£  yean  of  secondary  work.  The  large  elementary  grades  are 'taught  in 
the  same  building.  There  were  34  secondary  pupils,  most  of  them  in  the  first  year.  The  attendance 
in  elementary  grades  was  about  500.  The  principal  and  a colored  woman  teach  the  secondary  subjects. 

The  plant,  estimated  value  $10,000,  consists  of  a two-story  frame  building  with  good  classroom  furniture. 

Dateof.visit:  April,  1915.  v 

DAVIESS  COUNTY-OWENSBORO.  ' 

OWENSBORO  PUBLIC  HIGH  SCHOOL. 

Principal:  A.  O.  Guthrie.  ' 

A city  school  offering  four  years  of  secondary  work  with  industrial  training  for  girls.  The  eight 
elementary  glides  are  taught  in  the  same  building.  ^ 

Attendance. — Secondary.  77;  male  25,  female  52.  The  elementary  enrollment  was  3*71. 

Teacher}. — Secondary,  4;  all  colored:  male  i.  female  3. 

Organisation. — English,  Latin,  and  mathematics  are  taught  throughout  the  secondary  course. 
History  is  taught  three  years  and  physics,  physical  geography,  agriculture,  and  psychology  one  year 
each.  Instruction  in  cooking  and  sewing  is  provided.  The  work  is  fairly  effective. 

Plant.— Estimated-  value,  $23,000.  The  plant  consists  of  a city  lot,  a two-story  brick  building  in 
good  repqjr,  and  fairly  good  equipment. 

Date  of  visit:  February,  1916.  ^ v 

HENDERSON  COUNTY— HENDERSON. 

HENDERSON  PUBLIC  HIGH  SCHOOL 

Principal:  H.  F.  Jones.  * 

A city  school  with  25  pupils  in  the  four  high-school  years  The  eight  elementary  grades,  with  341 
pupi|s  enrolled,  are  located  in  the  same  building.  Secondary  subjects  arc  taught  by  three  colored 
teachers.  Some  instruction  in  sewing  is  provided  for  girls.  The  plant,  estimated  value  $40,000,  con- 
sists of  an  acre  oX  ground,  a two-story  brick  building,  and  equipmcnt^alued  at  $400.  ^ 

Recommendation.— That  manual  training  and  gardening  be  made  a part  of  the  regular  course. 

Date  of  visit:  February*,  1916. 

0 

, , McCRACKEN  . COUNTY— PADUCAH. 

PADUCAH  PUBLIC  HIGH  SCHOOL. 

Principal:  J.  B.  F.  Prather. 

A city  school  offering  four  years  qf  Secondary  work.  The  eight  elementary  grades  are  taught  in 
the  same  building.  . *• 

Attendance. — Secondary,  39;  male  13,  female  26. 

Teachers. — Secondary,  4;  all  colored;  male  1,  female  3. 

Orpowuaf  ion.—;  The  usual  secondary  subjects  are  offered  with  liberal  attention  to  science.  The^» 
instruction  is  good.  There  is  no  industrial  training. 

Plant.— Estimated  value,  $23,000.  The  plant  consists  of  a city^lot  and  a two-story  brick  building 
In  good  repair.  The  equipment  is  limited  to  classroom  furniturer  ^ * 

. Recommendation.— That  industrial  work  be  added  and  gardening  made  a part  of  the  regular ‘course. 

Date  of  visit!  February,  1916. 
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In  addition  to  the  schools  described  above,  there  are  in  Louisville  several  colored 
missions.  The  two  which  are  well  established  are  under  the  direction. of  the  Southern 
Presbyterian  churches  in  the  city  and  do  social  settlement  work  with  an  excellent  corps 
of  Southern  white  workers.  Recently  the  white  Baptist  Theological  Seminary  of 
Louisville  established  the  Sunshine  Center  Mission  to  do  the  same  character  of  work. 
The  Presbyterian  missions  are  as  follows:  s 


JEFFERSON  COUNTY — LOUISVILLE. 


PRESBYTERIAN  COLORED  MISSIONS. 


Superintendent:  John  Little.1 

Two  missions  in  crowded  districts  of  the  city  doing  work  resembling  that  of  an  institutional  church 
They  have  been  developed  through  the  earnest  endeavors  of  the  superintendent  and  his  wife,  both 
Southern  white  people  of  ability,  who  have  been  aided  by  memberaof  the  white  churches  of  Louisville. 
They  are  owned  and  controlled  by  ' the  Committee  pn  Colored  Evangelization  of  the  Presbyterian  and' 
Reformed  Churches  of  Louisville.  '’  Some  of  the  leading  white  citizens  of  Louisville  have  volunteered 
as  Sunday  school  teachers  and  instructors  of  sewing  and  cooking. 

The  work  was  begun  in  1898  .as  a Sunday  school  mission  conducted  with  the  help  of  students  from  * 
the  Southern  Presbyterian  Theological  Seminary.  The  missions  proride  clashes  in  cooking  and  sewing, 
playgrounds,  clubs,  bathing  facilities  on  week  days  and  Bible  classes  on  Sundays.  In  addiion  to  the 
local  work  for  colored  children,  the  superintendent  and  his  wife  spend  much  time  in  speaking  to  audi- 
ences of  Southern  white  people,  in  bfthalf  of  educational  and  missionary  work  for  colored  people. 

Financial,  1914-15,  Careful  accounts  are  l^ept  and  the  financial  management  is  economical.  The 
more  important^  item*  for  the  year  were:  ' 


Income  

Expenditures 
Value  of  property 


$8,  481 
9,  287 
*7*558 


Sources  of  income:  Churches  in  Louisville.  $4,259;  individuals  in  Louisville.  $1,903;  individuals 
outside  of  Louisville,  $628;  Home  Mission  Committee  of  Atlanta,  $592;  Freedmen’s  Board  of  Pittsburgh, 
$500;  Home  Mission  Committee  of  Philadelphia,  $500;  churches  outside  of  Louisville,  $99. 

Items  of  expenditure:  Salaries,  $6,278;  charitable  purposes.  $737;  sewing  school.  $,34  • cooking 
school,  $88;  traveling  expenses,  $4*;  bathhouse,  $18;  fuel,  light,  postage,  stationery,  and  other  purposes 
$1,890.  ^ r 

FUint.  The  plant  consists  of  two  city  lots,,  two  small,  well-kept  brick  buildings,  and  equipment 
valued  at  $2,3385.  A small  playground  is  provided  on  one  of  the  lots.  The  equipment  consists  of  furni- 
ture and  fairly  good  apparatus  for  manual  training,  sewing,  and  cooking. 

Recommendation*.— I.  That  as  a type  df  successful  work  which  Southern  communities  can  do,  this 
movement  receive  the  encouragement  of  general  support  as  well  as  increased  local  aid. 

2.  That  the  equipment  be  increased  and  funds  provide^  for  better  trained  workers  in  order  that 
the  industrial  work  may  be  more  effective. 

Date  of  visit:  March,  1915. 


1 whHe. 


X.  LOUISIANA.  4 

SCHOOL  FACILITIES  IN  THE  STATE. 

There  are  713,874  colored  people  in  Louisiana,  forming  43.1  per  cent  of  the  total 
population.  They  constitute  *0.8  per  cent  of  all  persons  engaged  in  agricultural  pur- 
suits m the  State.  As  a result  of  the  ravages  of  the  boll  weevil,  the  number  of  farms 
% owned  by  Negroes  decreased  5.6  per  .cent  between  1900  and  191a  Asfatjnera,  renting  and 
owning  land,  Negroes  have  charge  of  2,121,258  acres;  as  farm  laborers,  they  undoubtedly 
cultivate  a much  larger  area.  While  the  United  States  census  indicates  hopeful  progress 
in  the  decrease  of  illiteracy  and  in  the  improvement  of  health  conditions,  illiterates  are  still 
48.4  per  cent  of  the  persons  10  years  of  age  and  over  and  41.0  per  cent  of  the  children 
10  to  14  years  of  age,  and  the  death  rate  is  almost  twice  as  high  as  that  of  the  white 
people.  Such  a degree  of  illiteracy  and  ill  health  is  certain  evidence  of  extern* ve  waste 
of  economic  resources  and  human  energy.  In  view  of  these  facts,  it  is  important  to 
note  the  following  summary  of  the  public-school  facilities  and  educational  needs'  of 
Louisiana  as  they  are  shown  in  the  reports  of  the  Urrited  States  census  and  the  State 
superintendent  of  public  instruction: 

Population,  * N<ra 

Children  6 to  14  years  of  age,  1910 •. . 1 £!’  o 7a3’!^ 

Teachers’  salaries  in  public  schools,  1911-ia •**< 

Teachers’ salaries  per  bhild  6 to  14  in  State’ t’  3 **1!’376 

Percentage  illiterate,  1910.  ^ 73  *lm 51 

Percentage  living  in  rural  communities,  1910 

Public  appropriations.— The  public  school  teachers  of  Louisiana  received  $3  018  470 
m salaries  m 191 1-12.  Of  this  sum  $2,807,103  was  for  the  teachers  of  204,385  white 
children  and  $2 1 1 ,376  for  the  .61.969  colored  children.  On  a per  dapita  baL  this  is 
$1373  for  each  white  child  of  school  age  and  $1.31  for  each  colored  child.  Map  14 
presents  these  per  capita  figures  for  each  parish  in  Louisiana,  the  proportion  of  Negroes 
eing  indicated  >v  the  shading.  The  inequalities  are  greatest  in  parishes  with  the 
largest  proportion  of  Negroes.  The  per  capita  sums  for  white  children  decrease  and 

Ne°™w0re  CMJIUI  i^reaSe’  With  COnsiderable  regularity,  as  the  proportion  of 
Negroes  becomes  smaller.  The  extent  of  this  regularity  appeals  in  the  following  table 

which  shows  the  per  capita  expenditure  for  parish  groups,  based  on  the  percentage  of 
Negro  population:  8 


White  school 
population. 


P»Hsh  groups.  Pcnxntace  of  Nefroes  in  the  population. 

Parishes  ioto  25  percent* 33,  Tbi 

Parishes  a 5 to  50  per  cent I3^ 

Parishes  50  to  75  per  cent 

Parishes  75^  cent  and  over 


Negro  school 
population. 

7.  796 
70,  733 
66, 467 
16,983 


Per  capita  Per  capita 
white.  Kipa 

$i<x  iS 


14-21 
r4-  18 
28,89 


$3.  4a 
i.  66 
.91 
.87 


» 9*3 
39.  M3 

3,639 

1 Includes  ass  Indiana  and  Asiatics. 

InMndtnt  of  education.  y “*  uo«*4  Th.  -Urf-  obuW  (non  U>e«porto<  the  Sue 

» Sim*  «*  no  conntico  (puidia)  in  thU SUM  hnvi»  k-Umuopocnt  N^ro  r"ri,|.tlm 

•40027°— Bull.  89 — 17 lfl 
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The  high  per  capita  cost  for  white  children  in  the  “ black  belt"  sections  is  partly 
explained  by  the  fact  that  the  children  are  few  in  number  and  widely  scattered.  The 
smaller  cost  of  schools  for  colored  children  is  partly  due  to  the  .lower  wage  scale  for  colored 
teachers  and  partly  to  the  very  limited  provision  for  high  school  education.  It  is 


14^  X4. pbr  captta  expend  t*SS  for  white  and  Colored  children  in  Louisiana  on  the 

BASIS  OP  teachers’  salaries. 

The  upper  figure  in  each  county  is  for  white  children,  the  lower  for  colored.  The  shading  indicates 
* the  percentage  erf  Negroes  in  the  total  population. 


■fcH- 


apparent,  however,  that  these  explanations  by  no  means  account  for  the  wide  divergen- 
cies in  the  " black  belt”  In  addition  to  the  $2,807,103  appropriated  for  the  teachers  of 
white  public  schools,  the  State  appropriated  $265,654  to  maintain  two  industrial  schools, 
one  normal  school  and  one  institution  of  higher  learning.  To  the  $211,376  appropriated 
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!"  “'7d  P“Mj"  <«■*«„  the  Sate  added  $,0,000  to  aopplement  the  inetnoe  cl 

the  State  agricultural  and  mechanical  school,  largely  maintained  by  Federal  funds 

for  thr'T  /”WnCt?  defipiencies  Presented  above  in  the  public  expenditures 

for  the  education  of  the  ^lored  people  largely  explain  the  active  campaigns  for  private 

schools  since  the  C.vil  War.  As  a result  of  this  activity  the  private  schools  have  a prop- 
erty valuation  of  $,  ,116,987,  an  annual  income  of  $>22,031,  and  an  attendance  of  9,3.0 
pupi  s,  o w om  ,507  are  in  elementary  grades.  It  is  sometimes  thought  that  the  liberal 
private  contributions  to  these  schools  make  up  for  the  inequalities  in  the  public  appro- 
pnations  for  the  education^  white  and  colored  youth.  In  Louisiana,  however, ‘the  total 

ex^nA  “rc*  ? ? pubhc  and  Private  schools  for  colored  people  is  far  less  than  the 

expenditures  for  white  teachers  in  public  schools  alone.  In  addition,  the  income  of  the 
four  large  private  white  schools,  as-reported  to  the  Bureau  of  Education,  was  $531  201 
as  against  an  income  of  $,22,03,  for  all  colored  private  schools.  A summary  of  the 
income  and  property  of  the  private  and  higher  colored  schools  grouped  according  to 
ownership  is  given  in  the  following  table:  6 • ° 


Number 

T6tal  private  schools 

Independent 

Denominational ^ 

State  and  Federal ' ' ^ 


Annual 
income. 
$122,031 
10,  831 
III,  200 

3*»384 


Value  of 
property. 

$1,  116,987 

118,037 

998.950 

95.350 


tionat  h d 1 S.  u eu  the  annuaI  inc°me  and  property  value  of  the  denomina- 

tional schools  are  much  h,gher  than  those  of  the%dependent  schools.  The  annual  in- 

. mC.  ° the  c010^  schools  owned  by  denominations  whose  membership  is  white  or 
largely  so  aggregates  $85, 749,  as  against  $25451  for  those  of  the  colored  denominations 
T e property  owned  by  the  former  group  is  valued  at  $901,500  and  that  owned  by  the 
latter  at  $97,450.  Some  of  the  schools  oWned  by  white  denominations  receive  con- 

Federa IsTT T™?  ^ 77  C°1°red  The  statistics  of  the  State  and 

Federal  schools  with  an  income  of  $31 ,384  and  property  valuation  of  $95,250  are  in  strik- 

thJ“  the  Private  schools.  In  Edition  to  the  private  aid  indicated  ■ 
n the  table,  about  $4,189  was  appropriated  for  general  supervision  and  special  phases 

of  education  by  the  Jeanes  and  Slater  Funds.  P 

While  the  total  number  of  private  schools  is  64,  only  , 3 foffitan  important  part  of  the 
educational  activities  of  the  State.  Some  of  the  remaining  5.  may  Z justified  on  de! 
nomi national  grounds;  the  majonty,  however,  are  so  hampered  by  small  in&me  or  poor 

= « I?6  ?tatC  Httle  beneflt  from  them-  The  12  more  import 

Under  their  ^P^ri  vrcounties  and  their  location  is  shown  on  mab  1 5 
The  other  schools  are  summarized  according  to  ownership  and  discussed  at  the  end  ojthis 
chapter.  The  attendance  of  the  privat-  and  higher  colored  schools  by  ownership  grAips 
is  indicated  in  the  following  statement : P S'W 


Total  private  schools . 
Independent.  . . 
Denominational , 
State  and  Federal . . . 


Number  of 
schools. 

64 

7 

57 

t 


Total. 
*9,  210 
702 
'8,508 
160 


Attendance— 

Elementary. 

8,507 

671 

7,886 

ioa 


Secondary. 

629 

3* 

598 

58 


Includes  m coOescc  student*. 
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In  view  of  the  frequency  of  the  terras  “academy"  and  “college"  in  the  names  of 
these  private  institutions,  it  is  important  to  note  that  less  than  one  tenth  of  the  pupils  are 
of  secondary  grade  and  only  24  are  in  coilege^classes. 

Attendance. — The  United  States  census  reported  161,969  colored  children,  6 to  14 
years  of  age,  of  whom  60,654  were  attending  school.  A study  of  the  figures  for  the  public 


Map  15  — Private  schools  for  Negroes  in  Louisiana 

* The  circles  show  the  location  and  the  annual  income  of  the  more  important  schools.  The  shading 
indicates  the  percentage  Of  Negroes  in  the  total  population. 


and  private  schools  shows  that  while  a majority  of  the  elementary  colored  pupils  are  in 
the  public  schools /.most  of  the  secondary  and  all  of  the  college  pupils  are  in  private  schqols. 
A majority  of  the  white  elementary  and  secondary  pupils  are  in  public  school*  while  the 
white  pupils  of  college  grade  are  about  equally  divided. 


Elementary . — The  inadequacy  of  the  elementary  school  system  for  colored  children 
is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  the'fct  tendance  in  both  public  and  private  schools  is  less  than 
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38  per  cent  of  the  children  of  elementary  school  age.  The  average  term  of  t,he  public 
school  is  less  tfcan  four  months.  A large  percentage  of.  the  teachers  are  poorly  trained. 
The  8,507  pupils  in  . the  private  schools  are  fairly  well  taught,  but  they  form  only  a 
small  part  of  the  60,^54  children  atter  ding  school  and  a still  smaller  fraction  of  the  1 61  060 
children  of  elementary  school  age. 

Secondary  — There  are  no  public  high  schools  for  colored  people  in  Louisiana.  The 
State  agricultural  and  mechanical  school  furnishes  secondary  instruction  for  58  pupils. 
The  remaining  629  secondary  pupils  are  in  13  private  schools,  4 of  which  offer  four-year 
courses.  The  courses  of  study  bf  most  of  these  schools  follow  closely  the  college  prepara- 
tory or  classical  type.  Practically  all  make  Latin  the  central  subject. 

College.  The  only  provision  for  teaching  college  subjects  is  made  in  Straight  and 
New  Orleans  Colleges,  both  in  New  Orleans.  The  collegiate  attendance  of  both  of  these 
schools  aggregates  only  24. 

Teacher  training.— The  most  urgent  need  of  the  colored  schools  in  Louisiana  is  trained 
teachers.-  The  supply  m,w  depends  almost  entirely  on  secondary  schools,  practically  all 
. °f  Wh,ch  are  Private  institutions.  Of  these  only  six  offer  even  fair  preparation  and  two 
others  include  one  or  two  teacher- training  subjects  in  their  general  course.  To  supple- 
ment these  facilities,  an  effort  is  now  being  made  to  develop  county  training  schools 
Through  the  cooperation  of  the  Slater  Fund  and  the  General  Education  Board  with  the 
panshes  two  of  thes|  schools  are  now  maintained.  As  yet,  however,  the  work  is 
entirely  of  elementary  grade.  The  pupils  in  the  graduating  classes  of  all  the  schools 
offering  teacher  training  aggregate  about  100,  an  annual  output  obviously  too  small  to 
meet  the  needs  of  a State  with  over  7 10,000  colored  people  and  about  1 ,300  colored  public 
school  teachers,  many  of  whom  are  poorly  prepared  for  their  work. 

Industrial.  The  State  school  is  being  reorganized  to  teach  the  trades.'  THe  indus- 
trial faciritiesNof  the  private  schools  are  limited.  Eight  have  satisfactory  industrial 
courses  in  one  or  two  lines  and  a few  others  are  making  unsatisfactory  attempts  to  do 
industnal  work.  The  schools  with  satisfactory  industrial  courses  have  good  work  in 
cooking  and  sewing.  The  industrial  work  for  boys  is  poor. 

Agricultural.-^ The  facilities  for  agricultural  instruction  of  the  Negroes  of  Louisiana 
are  very  limited.  The  State  school  was  moved  to  a rural  site  in  1915.  The  Sabine 
Normal  School  is  a small  school  which  makes  good  provision  for  teaching  simple  agri- 
culture. Three  other  schools  have  farms  on  which  some  of  the  students  work  as  laborere 
but  make  practically  no  provision  for  Systematic  instruction  in  agriculture.  Five  other 
schools  have  courses  in  gardening.  * 

Supervision.— Special  supervision  for  Negro  schools  is  confined  to  that  provided 
by  the  Jeanes  Fund.  Ten  parishes  in  the  State  have  Jeanes  Fund  supervisor  who  travel 
among  the  rural  schools  of  the  parish  introducing  industrial  work  and  extending  the 
influence  of  . the  school  into  the  community.  In  1915  the  Jeanes  Fund  appropriated 
for  this  purpose,  the  parishes  contributed  $1,186,  and  the  Supervisors  raised 
$5,400  by  appe-  ’s  to  the  people.  A State  supervisor  of  Negro  schools  wa#  appointed  in 
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summary  op  Education ai,  needs. 


i.  The  strengthening  and  extension  of  the  elementary  schools.  The  .only  agencies 
able  to  supply  this  need  are  the  State,  the  parish,  and  the  local  public  school  district. 

j 2.  Additional  supervision  and  correlation  of  the  educational  activities  of  the  State. 
To  this  end  the  plan  of  the  State  de'partmen^f  education  to  cooperate  with  the  General 
Education  Board  in  employing  a supervisor  for  colored  schools  should  be  encouraged. 

j.  The  incr^se  of  teacher- training  facilities.  To  this  end  secondary  schools  with 
teacher-training' Courses  should  be  provided,  more  summer  schools  and  teachers'  insti- 
tutes should  be  maintained*  and  the  pjjjimte  schools  should  cooperate  with  the  State 
department  of  education  by  pladmg  njOre  emphasis  on  teacher- training  courses  in  accord- 
ance with  State  standards. 

/4  More  provision  for  instruction  m gardening,  household  arts,  and  simple  indus- 
tips.  In  developing  this  work  the  parishes  should  realize  the  posvsibilities  of  the  Jeanes 
Fund  industrial  supervisors. 

5.  More  instruction  in  agriculture  and  in  the  problems  of  rural  life,  so  tl>4t  teachers 
and  leaders  may  be  developed  for  a people  80  per  cent  rural. 

6.  .The  maintenance  of  industrial  high  schools  in  cities. 

PRIVATE  AND  HIGHER. SCHOOLS. 

/ / 

The  private  and  higher  schools  are  herewith  described.  Parishes  and  cities  in 
which  the  more  important  institutions  are  located  are  presented  as  a background  for 
the  discussion  of  the  individual  schools.  The  parishes  are  arranged  in  alphabetical 
order.  , 

ASSUMPTION  PARISH. 

* 4 White.  Nc*ro.%( 

Population,  ^910.  . 14,021  io,  105 

Children  6 W 14  ycaAofage,  1910 t > 3,362  2,217 

Teachers' salaries  in  public  schools,  1911-12 $34,919  $1,259 

Teachers'  salaries  per  child  6 to  14  in  parish $7.  41  $0.  57’ 

Percentage  illiterate,  1910 ' 38  5a  8 


The  entire  population  is  rural.  The  average  length  of  the  public-school  term  is 
8 months  for  white  pupils  and  5 months  for  colored.  The  number  of  teachers  is  50  in 
white  schools  and  8 in  colored  schools.  The  average  attendance  is  1:225  white  pupils 
and  378  colored  pupils.  ’ 

These  statistics  indicate  the  urgent  need  for  additional  school  facilities.  The  work 
of  the  elementary  schools  should  be  extended  and  strengthened.  'The  local  Baptist 
Association,  in  cooperation* with  the  parish,  is  developing  the  school  at  Belle  Alliance 
in  order  that  pupils  may  have  the  opportunity  to  supplement  the  very  limited  training 

they  receive  in  the  rural  schools. 

• . ■*  - „ 

BELLE  ALLIANCE. 

ISRAEL  ACADEMY. 


\ if  Principal:  Philomene  Joseph.  r - 

A good  elementary  day  school  owned  by 'the  Baptist  Church  and  Supported  cooper- 
atively by  the  church  arid  the  parish. 
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Attendance.  Total,  215;  elementary  2 12,  secondary  3.  The  work  coven*  nine  grades. 

Teachers.-*- Total,  3;  all  colored  women. 

financial— The  income  amounted  to  approximately  $855,  of  which  $580  was  from 
the  association  and  tuition  and  $275  from  the  parish.  Practically  all  the  income  was 
expended  for  salaries.  T^he  plant,  estimated  value  $1,400,  consists  of  & small  lot,  a neat 
frajne  building  in  the  rear  of  the  church,  and  equipment  valued  at  $300. 

Recommendations.  1.  That  the  school  be  developed  as  a county  (parish)  training 
school.  . " ' * 

2.  That  simple  manual  training,  gardening,  and  practice  teaching  be  introduced.1 

Date  of  visit:  February,  1914. 


White. 

Negro. 

13,312 

9,  464 

3,8^4 

$47, 1 6a  36 

$b  633-  75 

$16.  6 a 

r 

$1.  40 

\ 3-y 

53 

BIENVILLE  PARISH. 

Population,  1910 : ; 

Children  6 to  14  years  of  age.  1910 , 

Teachers*  salaries public  schools,  1911-12 

Teachers'  salaries  fcer  child  6 to  14  in  paiish 

Percentage  illiterate.  1910 ' 53  0 

The  entire  population  is  rural.  The  average  length  of  the^ublic -school  term  is 
7.5  months  for  wjrfte  pupils  and  3 months  for  the  colored.  The  number  of  teachers 
is  97  in  white  schools  and  39  in  colored  schools.  The  average  attendance  is  2,170  white 
pupils  and  1,283  colored  pupils.  , 

tThese  statistics  indicate  a need  for  additional  school  facilities.  The  work  of  the 
elementary  schools  should  be  extended  and  strengthened.  Coleman  College  hag  an 
excellent  location  and  should  be  developed  as  a central  institution  for  the  surrounding 
paiishes.  It  should  be  encourage#!  to  furnish  agricultural  and  industrial  trainkg  for 
northern  Louisiana.  T t - 
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COLEMAN  COLLEGE. 

* \ 

President:  0.  L.  Coleman. 

A secondary  school  with  large  elementary  enrollment  and  a few  boarding  pupils. 

The  school  was  founded  in  1890  by  President  Coleman.  There  is  a nominal  board 
of  colored  trustees.  Part  of  the  property  is  ownect  by  the  school  and  part  by  the  presi- 
dent. The  school  receives  aid  and  supervision  from  the  American  Baptist  Home  Mis- 
sion  Society.^  . 

Attendance  — Total,  274;  elementary  342,  secondary  42.  Of  the  secondary' stu- 
dents, 37  were  boarders;  19  were  male  anrb 23^ female.  There  were  38  students  from 
farm  homes.  Tha-regorted  enrollment  for  the  year  was  330.  v_  ' 

Teachers-  -Total 7p2;  all  colored;  male  7,  females. 

Organizatkn. — Elementary:  The  eight  elementary  grades  are  fairly  well  taught. 

Secondary . Secondary  work  is  done  in  the  four- year  college-preparatory  course, 
which  includes:  Latin,  3 years;  English,  4;  mathematics,  4;.  physics,  2;  history  and 
qivics,  3;  Bible,  4;  psychology,  1 ; education,  1;  physiology,  1.  With  the  addition  of 

1 Sec  recommendations  in  summary  chapter  , p.  at. 
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teacher  training,  theory  and  practice  of  gardenings  and  Simple  manual  training  the 
course  would  be  well  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  pupils. 

iQdustrial:  The  pupils  work  for  the  school* *,  but  very  little  systematic  industrial 
training^  given.  The  girls  receive  rudimentary  instruction  in  sewing. 

Financial , 1912-13. — The  books  are  kept  in  accorda,  :e  with  the  recrements  of 
the  American  Baptist  Home  Mission  Sotiety..  The  accounts  of  the  boarding  depart- 
ment, farm  and  students'  labor  were  not  clear,  ^far  as  could  be  determined  the  more 
important  items  for  the  year  Were:  ” 

Income,  excluding  noneducational  receipts.  . 

Expenditures,  less  noneducational  receipts  . . . . p30 

Indebtedness 

Value  of  plant ^62,^00 

Sources  of  income:  Baptist  churches,  $3,223;  tuition  and  fees,  $1,085;  American 
Baptist  Horae  Mission  Society,  $600;  Woman’s  American  Baptist  Home  Mission  Society, 
$5°o;  public  school  funds,  $318;  other  sources,  $28.  The  non-educational  receipts  were 
from  the  boarding  department  and  Amounted  to  $2,957.  No  statement  Of  the  receipts4 
from  the  farm^Tas  given. 

* Items  of  Amenditure:  Supplies  for  boarding  4gnartment,  $2,426;  new^  building, 
$2,041 ; salaries,  ^996;  student  Jpbor^  $1 ,387;  other  exftens^s,  $27. 

Indebtedness:  The, indebtedness  of  $7oo'Tapresents  nfoney  due  for  equipment  and 
supplies.  \ 

Ptant. — Land:  Estimated  value,  $10,000.  The  school  owns  90  acres  of  land,  a 
small  part  of  which  is  usec^for  campus;  the  remainder  is  tfudl?r .cultivation.  The  cam- 
pus is  neat  and  orderly. 

. Buildings:  Estimated  vah^e,  $50,000.  There  are  three'  2-story  brick  buildings  and 
two  2-story  frame  buildings,  besides  several  cottages  and  smaller  structures.  The 
buildings  present  a fairly  good  appearance. 

Movable  equipment;  Estimated  value,  $2,000.  Most  of  the'  equipment  is  furni- 
ture for  classrooms  and  dormitories\  There  is  a little  farm  ^equipment,  but  n q shop 
equipm&ij  or  scientific  apparatus.  . \ _ \ . 

Reca£*Wndations*-Ti.  That  teacherNtraining  have  a larger  place  uTthe^program  of 
th^  school.^'  ' ' 

2.  That  the  trustees  endeavor  to  obtam  funds  with  which  to  introduce  the  theory 
and  practice  of  gardening,  and  instruction  in  Cooking,  sewing  and  manual  training.1 

3.  That  a closer  alliance  be  formed  with\the  American  Baptist  Hoqie-  Mission 

Sopety,  so  that  the'future*  of  the  institution  ma)\be  assured.  % 

Dates  of  visits^  February,  1914;  March,  1915  ;\^Iarch,  1916. 

i * \ 

✓ V • CALCASIEU  PARISH, 

f White.  , Negri). 

Population,  1910 »...  45, 884  16,  5# 

Children  6 to  14  years  of  age,  1910 ; 10,013  * 3,211 

Tfeacherof  salaries  in  public  schools,  1911-12 $169,  459  $8,  190 

Teachers*  salaries  per  child  6 to  r4  in  parish $16: 93  $3.  55 

Percentage  illiterate,  1910 _ ~ llt  r 8 

^ 1 See  i^cntmteditioiu  in  cumnury  chapter,  p.  ji.  , 
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The  rural  population  is  75.5  per  cent  of  the  total.  The  aver&ge  length  of  the  public 
school  term  is  8 months  for  white  pupils  and  4.2  months  for  colored.  The  number  of 
teachers  is  322  in  white  schools  and  17  in  colored  schools.  The  average  attendance  is 
5*959  white  pupils  and  967  colored  pupils. 

These  statistics  indicate  a serious  need  lor  increased  public  school  .facilities,-  The 
work  of  the  elementary  schools  should  be  extended  and  strengthened^  In  ordcr^o  pro- 
vide a central  institivtion  where  pupils  from  the  rural  schools  may  receive.more  adviftced 
training,  a school  is  being  developed  at  West  Lake,,  through  the  efforts  of  the  “parish 
board,  in  cooperation  with  the  Slater  Fund  add  the  General  Education  Board.  The 
city  of  Lake  Charles  maintains  two  ^elementary  colored  schools  doing  fairly  good  work. 
The  People’s  Normal  School  is  located  on  the  same  block  with  one  of  the  public 
schools,  and  is  of  little  educational  value  to  the  community.  This  school  is  described 
in  the  sunynary  of  small  independent  schools  for  the  State.  • 

^ WESTLAKE.  , 

CALCASIEU  PARISH  TRAINING  SCHOOL.1 

Principal:  J.  H.  YateS. 

An  elementary  school  selected  as  a central  institution  to  provide  mbre  advanced 
training  for  the  colored  pupils  of  the  parfth.  \ 

Attendance: — Total,  118;  all  below  the  sixth  grade.  * 

Teachers. — Total,  4;  all  colored;  male  1,  female  3. 

Organization — In  addition  to  the  regular  work  of  the  six  elementary  grades,. instruc- 
tion in  gardening,  sewing,  and  simple  manual  training  is  provided. 

Financial,  79J4-/5. — The  income  amounted  to  $1,680,  of  which  $1,180  was  froi* 

. public  funds  and  $500  from  the  Slater  Fund.  Of  the  income,  $1,240  was  expended  foi 
salaries  *and  $440  for  other  purposes. 

Plant. — Estimated  value,-  $4,600;  The  plant  consists  oT  40  acres  of  (land,  value 
$800;  a four- room  building,  value  $3,600;  and  equipment  worth  $200. 

Recommendations. — 1.  That  the  grade  of  the  school  be  raised  as  the  need  for 
advanced  work  appears. 

2.  That  a boarding  department  be  added.  ir 

CLAIBORNE  PARISH. 

White,  Negro,  1 

Population,  1910 1 10,112  14,938 

Children  6 to  14  years  of  age,  1910 a,  177  4-175 

Teachers' salaries  in  public  schools,  1 91 1-1 2 - $3J»55493  $6,061.65 

Teachers'  salaries  per  child  6 to  14  in  parish $14.  95  $1. 45 

' Percentage  illiterate,  191a \ \ . ^ 3.  j 33.  5 

The  entire  population  is  rural.  The  average  length  of  the  public-school  term  is  7^ 
months  for  white  pupils  and  3.5  months  for  colored.  The  number  of  teachers  is  81  in 
white  schools  and  51  in  colored  schools.  The  average  attendance  is  1,734  white  pupils 
and  2,163  colored  pupils. 

These  statistics  indicate  a need  for  additional  school  facilities.  The  work  of  the 

elementary  schools  should  be  extended  and  strengthened.  The  wisdom  of  the  alliance 

: — , A. 

, ' 1 Formerly  West*  Lake  Colored  Industrial  Schooft 
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cl  the  public  school  in  Homer  with  the  Baptist  school  is  questionable.  This  school 
is  deocqbed  in  the  summary  of  local  Baptist  schools  for  the  State.  Homer  College,  the 
colored  Methodist  Episcopal  school,  would  serve  as  a good  central  training  school  where 
Cpupils  from  the  surrounding  counties  might  board  and  supplement  the  training  received 
in  the  nual  schools.  As  the  only  Colored  Methodist  Episcopal  school  in  Louisiana  it 
deserves  The  full  support  of  the  denomination. 

, \ 

HOMER*. 

HOMER  COLLEGE. 


President:  A.  M.  D.  Langrum. 

. A school  of  elementary  *nd  secondary  grade.  It  is  the  only  School  in  Louisiana 
owned  and  supported  by  the  Colored  Methodist  Episcopal  Conference. 

Attendance. — Total,  164;  elementary  146,  secondary  18;  boarders,  300. 

Teachers. — Total,  7;  all  colored;  male  3,  female^. 

Emphasis  'is  plhced  on  the  instruction  of  the  18  high  school  pupils, 
with  the  result  that  the  work  in  the  elementary  gracjes  is  not  up  to  standard.  The  second- 
ary work  is  done  in  a three  year  ** college  preparatory”  course  which  includes  three  years 
of  Latin  and  two  years  of  Greek.  A little  work  in  gardening  and  nature  study  is  given  to 
25  of  the  older  pupils. 

Financial , — Frill  records  are  kept  of  the  income  and  expenditure  but  the 

system  is  inadequate.  The  more  important  items  were : 

Income,  excluding  noneducational  receipts $2j  ^ 

• Expenditures,  less  noneducational  receipts ^ 2>  400 

Value  of  plSht ' I2’©oo 


Sources  of  income:  Church,  conferences  and  contributions,  $2,000;  tuition,  $400.. 
The  noneducational  receipts  were  from  the  boarding  department  and  amounted  to 
♦1,600. 


Items  of  expenditure:  Supplies  for  boarding  department,  $2,000;  salaries,  $1,460; 
light,  heat,  and  incidentals,  $6oo. 

— — Plwrt. — Land;  Estimated  value,  $£000.  The  laqd  comprises  80  acres  near  the  town 
limits.  The  campus  is  well  kept.  Practically  no  use  is  made  of  the  land  for  teaching 
agriculture. 

Buildings:  Estimated  value, .$8^xx>.  There  are  three  frame  buildings.  The  main 
buiilding  is  a neat  two-story  structure;  the  others  are  small  cottages. 

Movable  equipment:  Estimated  yplpe,  $ 1,000.  The  equipment  consists  of  fairly 
good  furniture  for  dormitories  and  classnkmis. 


Recommendations. — 1.  That  effort  be  made  to  have  the  public  authorities  provide 
for  elementary  pupils  so  that  this  institution  may  center  on  secondary  and  teacher- 
training  courses, 

2.  That  in  the  meantime  the  elementary  subjects  shall  not  be  neglected. 

3.  .That  the  theory  and  practice  of  gardening  and  simple  industrial  training  for  boys 
and  girls  be  made  part  of  the  regular  course.1 

Date  of  visit:  February,  1914. 


1 Sat  rtttQCTOttiMliBiioai  to  nmoury  cfeapccr,  p. «. 
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DE  SOTO  PARISH. 


■j  White.  Negro. 

Population,  1910 ■ 9,  757  *7*93* 

Children  6 to  14  years  of  age,  1910 f 2, 177  4)  750 

Teachers' salaries  in  public  schools,  1911-12 $42,563.63  $2,039.55 

Teachers' salaries  per  child  6 to  14  in  parish $19.  57  $0.43 

Percentage  illiterate,  1910 * 3.  9 } • 52. 1 


The  entire  population  is  rural.  The  average  length  of  the  public-schoql  term  is  7.9 
months  for  white  pupils  and  2 2 months  for  colored.  The  number  of  teacft^rs  is  89  in 
white  schools  and  35  in  colored  schools.  The  average  attendance  is  1,619  white  pupils  and 
1,637  colored  pupils. 

These  statistics  indicate  the  urgent  need  for  additional  school  facilities.  The  work 
of  the  elementary  schools  should  be  extended  and  strengthened.  The  Mansfield  Baptist 
Academy  is  a central  institution  where  pupils  may  board  and  supplement  the  limited 
training  received  in  the  rural  schools.  It  should  be  supported  and  developed  by  the  Bap- 
tists to  meet  the  great  need  of  the  community. 


MANSFIELD. 

MANSFIELD  BAPTIST  ACADEMY. 

Principal:  J.  H.  Whaley.  s 

A school  of  elementary  and  secondary  grade  giving  some  industrial  training. 
Though  the  equipment  is  limited,  good  work  is  done.  The  school  was  founded  in  1901 
and  is^wned  by  the  local  Baptist  association. 

Attendance— Total,  201;  elementary  182,  secondary  19;  male  75,  female  126; 
boarders,  52. 

Teachers. — Total,  7;  all  colored;  male  2,  female  5. 

•Organization. — The  work  covers  the  eight  elementary  and  three  secondary  grades. 
Industrial  work  includes  domestic  science,  tailoring,  and  mfllinery.  The  schedule  is  as 
follows:  Millinery,  two  hours  a week  from  the  third  to  the  eleventh  grade;  tailoring,  two 
hours  a week  from  the  sixth  to  the  eleventh  grade;  and  domestic  science,  one  hour  a week  . 
from  the  fourth  to  the  eleventh  grade.  A few  of  the  older  boys  work  on  the  farm  for 
pay.  ’ * 

Financial , igrz-Tj\—Tke  books  were  kept  by  a nonres^ent  treasurer.  As  far  as 
could  be  determined  theinqome  amounted  to  approximately  $3,200,  derived  from  the 
Baptist  association,  tuition,  Sunday  schools,  and  profits  on  the  farm.  Practically  all 
of  the  income  was  expended  for  salaries.  A small  amount  was  raised  in  board  and  ex- 
pended on  the  boarding  department.  j ^ 

Plant. — Estimated  value,  $5,900.  The  plant  consists  of  3 acres  of  Idnd,  two  frame 
buildings,  and  the  principal^  cottage.  , The  buildings  are  well  kept.  An  additional  25 
acres  of  land  is  rented  by  the  school  and  cultivated  on  a commercial  basis. 

Recommendations. — 1 . That  the  school  be  developed  as  a training  school  for  the  parish. 

2.  That  more  time  be  devoted  to  the  industrial  work,  and  gardening  be  made  a 
required  part  of  the  course.1 

3.  That  an  adequate  system  of  accounting  be  installed  and  the  books  audited 

annually  by  an  accredited  accountant.  / - 


Date  of  visit;  March,  1914. 
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necIro  education. 
East  baton  rouge  parish. 


Whhe. 

Negro,' 

13.317 

31,343 

2,719 

4,682 

S38!  76i.  13 

*3.5»°- 15 

$14.  26 

75 

35 

44-  6 

. Population,  1910 

Children  6 to  14  years  of  .age,  1910 

Teachers'  salaries  in  public  schools,  191  i-u $?8.  rti 

Teachers  salaries  per  child  6^to  14  in  parish 
Percentage  illiterate,  1010. . . 

‘ t 3-5  44-6 

The  rural  population  is  56.9  p£r  cent  of  the  total.  The  averagi  length  of  the  public- 
school  term  is  8.1  months  for  white  pupils  and  4}  months  for  colored.  The  number  oS 
teachers  is  83  m white  schools  and  15  in  colored  schools..  The  average  attendance  is 
Jjt93 1 white  pupils  and  864  colored  pupils. 

, .uTh^Se  statistics  indicate  a serious-  need  for  increased  school  facilities.  The  work 
of  the  elementary  schools  should  be  extended  and  strengthened.  A Jeanes  Fund  super- 
vising industrial  teacher  travels  in  the  county  and  aids  the  teachers  in  rural  schools  to- 
. do  industrial  work  and  to  extend  ^influence  of  the  school  into  the  community  The 
Southern  University  and  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College,  which  is  located  in  a 
rural  section  of  the  parish,  is  developing  as  a State  school  for  colored  people. 

The  city  of  Baton  Rouge  has  a fairly  good  public  school,  but  it  is  inadequate  for 
the  laige  colored  population.  The  one  strictly  private  school.  Baton  Rouge  College 
should  be  continued  only  so  long  as  the  public  school  facilities  are  inadequate  The 

undon  Reformatory  and  Blundo u School  are  described  in  the  summary  of  special 
institutions  for  the  State. 

» 

SOUTHERN  UNIVERSITY.  BATON  ROUGE. 

President : J;  S.  Clark. 

A school  of  secondary  grade  enrolling  elementary  pupils.  It  has  equipment  to  teach 
agriculture  and  industries,  and  receives  the  Federal  lahd-grant  appropriation  for  agri- 
cultural  and  mechanical  education.  _ 6 

The  school  was  founded  in  1880  and  was  located  in  New  Orleans  until  ,9,4  when 
it  was  moved  by  act  of  legislature  to  Baton  Rouge.  It  is  governed  by  a board  of  tmstees 
appointed  by  the  governor  of  Louisiana. 

i tendance.  Total,  160;  elementary  102,  secondary  58;  male  65.  female  os- 

boarders,  140.  yo* 


Teachers  and  workers.—  Total,  23;  all  colored;  male  14,  female^ 
boys’  industries  4,  girls’  industries  i,  agriculture  2,  other  workers  4. 

Organization.  Elementary : The  elementary  work  Covers  eight  grades. 

Seoon  A four-year  high-school  course. with  well-selected  subjects  is  maintained 
Industrial : The  industrial  department  offers  courses  in  blacksmithing,  wheelwright- 

mg,  caqjentry,  brick  masonry,  broom  and  mattress  making.  Domestic  science  and 
domestic  art  are  provided  for  girls.  « 

The  plan  work  contemplates  the  best  possibly  use  of  the  new  plant.  The  class- 

room  work  is  ponelated  with  practice  in  shop  and  field  and  with  training  for -the  girls 
in  household  arts.  1 B 

. ^e  agricultural  department,  with.230  acres  of  go63  land  under  cultivation,  is  being 
equipped  with  an  ample  supply  of  farm  implements.  The  theory  and  practice  of  gar- 
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dening  are  taught  to  all  pupils  and  especially  stressed  for  those  who  intend  to  teach. 
In  the  teacher-training  course  each  pupil  is  required  to  cultivate  r.  plat  ioo  feet  square; 
grade  pupils  cultivate  plats  25  feet  square. 

Financial,  J9/4-J5, — No  statement  of  the  expenditures  for  the  year  could  be 
qMained  from  the  treasurer  or  the  principal  of  the  school.  The  inconfe  and  value  of 
. /plant,  as  reported  to  the  Bureau  of  Education,  were  as  follows: 

Income,  excluding  noneducational  receipts 131,384 

Value  of  plant 3^0 

Sources  of  income:  Federal  funds,  $21,102;  State  appropriation,  $10,000;  tuition 
and  fees,  $282.  The  noneducational  receipts  were 'from  the  boarding  department  and 
amounted  to  $6,340. 

Plant . — Land:  Estimated  value,  $21,250.  The  school  owns  500  acres  of  land,  of 
which  220  acres  are  cultivated.  Thejand  is  beautifully, located  on  the  Mississippi  River. 

Buildings:  Estimated  value,  $65,350.  There  are  three  well-constructed  brick  build- 
ings. The  main  building,  used  for  administration  and  classroom  purposes,  is  three 
stories  high.  The  other  buildings,  used  as  dormitories,  are  two  stories  high.  There  are 
also  several  smaller  structures,  one  of  which  is  brick  and  is  used  for  the  power  plant. 
The  larger  buildings  are  new  and  the  rooms  are  neatly  kept. 

Movable  equipment:  Estimated  value,  $8,650.  Of  this,  $5,535  was  in  scientific 
apparatus,  machinery  and  furniture,  and  $3,1 15  in  live  stock. 

Recommendations. — 1.  That  the  reorganization  continue  to  emphasize  preparation 
for  rural  life,  including  teacher  training,  the  theory  and  practice  of  gardening,  simple 
manual  training,  and  home  economics.1  * 

2.  That  a system  of  accounting  suited  to  the  needs  of  the  school  be  installed  and  the 
books  audited  annually  by  an  accredited  accountant. 

3.  That  expert  advice  be  obtained  to  plan  the  operation  of  the  farm  so  as  to  com^ 
bine  the  profitable  cultivation  of  the  land  with  educational  use  of  stud<mi  labor. 

Date  of  visit:  March,  1915.  m* 

IBERIA  PARISH. 

White.  Negro. 

Population.  1910 16, 784  14,474 

Children  6 to  14  yeart  of  age,  1910 3r9$o  3, 424 

Teachers’ salaries  in  public  schools,  1911-12 $32,011.90  $3,724.43 

Teachers*  salaries  per  child  6 to  14  in  parish $8. 10  $1.  09 

Percentage  illiterate,  19x0.  . 3*.  7 53.  x 

/ 

The  rural  population  is  76  per  cent  of  the  total.  The  average  length  of  the  public 
school  term  is  9 months  for  both  white  and  colored  pupils.  The  number  of  teachers  is 
72  in  white  schools  and  21  in  colored  schools.  The  average  attendance  is  1,720  white 
" pbpils  and  813  colored  pupils. 

These  statistics  indicate  the  need  for  increased  public  school  facilities.  In  the  town 
of  New  Iberia  a nine-grade  public  school  is  operated  for  six  mqnths  by  ttye  parish  and  con* 
tinuedior  an  additional  three  months  by  means  of  contributions  from  the  colored 
patroqs.  The  Howe  Institute,  at  New  Iberia,  provides  a central  institution  where  pupils 
may  board  and  supplement,  the  liraitedTraining  received  in  the  rural  schools. 

1 Sec  ia  tumnury  ckaptar,  p.». 
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NEW  IBERIA. 


t 


HOWE  INSTITUTE'. 

Principal:  J.  Henderson. 

A well-managed  elementary  school  with  a few  secondary  pupils.  It  was  founded  by 
the  local  Baptist  association  and  is  owned  by  an  incorporated  board  of  trustees. 

Attendance.  Total , 135;  male  71,  female  64;  boarders,  32.  The  reported  enroll- 
ment  for  the  year  was  175.  Nine  grades  are  taught. 

Teachers.  Total , 5;  all  colored;  male  1,  female  4.  The  instruction  covers  nine* 
grades,  with  a little  work  in  sewing  and  gardening  for  pupils  over-w  yearsof  age. 

Financial,  1912^13.  The  finances  seemed  to  be  fairly  well  managed  but  complete 
accounts  are  not  kept.  As  far  hs  could  be  determined  the  more  important  items  were : 

Income,  exdudyg  noneducational  receipts $3  100 

Expenditures,  lfess  noneducational  receipts * 

Indebtedness 2,100 

Value  of  plant 95° 

i4»ooo 

Sources  of  income:  Baptist  Association,  $1,200;  tuition  and  fees,  $900.  The  non- 
educational  receipts  were  from  the  boarding  department  and  amounted  to  $1,500. 

^^I terns  of  expenditure:  Salaries,  $1 ,500;  boarding  department,  $1 ,000;  other  expenses, 

Plant.— land : Estimated  value,  $2,000.  The  school  owns  8 acres  of  land  within 
the  town  limits.  ^ 

Buildings:  Estimated  value,  $u,ooo.  There  are  two  brick  buildings  in  fairly  eood 
condition.  . J 6 


Movable  equipment:  Estimated  value,  $1,000.  Practically  all  the  equipment  is  in 
furniture  for  classrooms  and  dormitories. 

Recommendation.— That  the  work  be  developed  as  a parish  training  school  with  pro- 
vision for  teacher  training,  gardening,  and  simple  industrial  training.1 
Dhte  of  visit:  February,  1914. 


MOREHOUSM'ARISH. 

J\)pulation,  

Children  6 to  14  years  of  age,  1910 

Teachers*  salaries  in  public  schools,  1911-13 . 

Teachers'  salaries  per  child  6 to  14,  parish 

Percentage  illiterate,  1910 


Whitt. 

Nepx). 

4,814 

•3.  971 

**°3S 

3.436 

<22,  558 

*3.554 

$31.  SO 

*103 

4-4 

59-6 

e entire  population  is  rural.  The  average  length  of  the  public  school  term  is  8.3 
months  for  white  pupil i^hd  4 months  for  colored.  The  number  of  teachers  is  43  in  white 
schools  and  46  in  colored  schools.  The  average  attendance  is  794  white  pupils  and  1 ™ e 
colored  pupils.  00 

ese  statistics  indicate  the  need  for  increaset^public  school  facilities  The  work 
of  the  elementary  schools  should  be  extended  and  strengthened.  In  order  to  provide 
facilities  for  more  advanced  training  than  can  be  obtained  in  the  rural  schools,  a central 
hr  itution  is  being  developed  at  Bastrop.  The  parish  board,  in  cooperation  with  the 
Slater  Fund  and  the  General  Education  Board,  supports  the  school. 
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89,  363 

43>67i 

13.990 

>848,  599 

$50,  3X3 

$I9>43 
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MOREHOUSE  PARISH  TRAINING  SCHOOL 

Principal:  R.  G.  Steptoe. 

An  elementary  school  selected,  as  a central  institution  to  provide  more  advanced 
training  for  the  colored  pupils  of  the  parish. 

Attendance. — Total,  136;  all  elementary. 

Teachers.— Total,  3;  all  colored;  male  1,  female  2. 

Organization. — The  seven  elementary  grades  are  fairly  well  taught.  In  addition  the 
pupils  have  five  hours  a week  in  sewing,  handicrafts,  manual  training,  or  gardening. 

Financial , 7914-15. — The  income  amounted  to  $1 ,350,  of  which  $850  was  f rom  public 
funds  and  $500  from  the  Slater  Fund.  Of  the  income  $1,250  was  expended  for  salaries 
ancK$ioo  for  other.purposes. 

Plant. — Estimated  value,  $4,000.  The  plant  consists  of  29  acres  of  land,  value  $750; 
a four- room  building,  value  $3,000;  and  equipment  valued  at  $250. 

Recommendation. — That  the  work  be  encouraged  and  facilities  added  as  the  need  ^ 
appears  for  a boarding  department,  secondary  work,  and  teacher  training.  . V 

ORLEANS  PARISH.1 

Population,  1910 349,403 

Children  6 to  14  years  of  age,  1910 43, 671 

Teachers*  salaries  in  public  schools,  1911-13 • $848,  599 

Teachers’  salaries  per  child  6 to  14  in  parish $19,  43 

Percentage  illiterate,  19x0 

The  entire  population  is  in  the  city  of  New  Orleans.  The  average  length  of  the 
public-school  terra  is  9 months  for  both  white  and  colored  schools.  The  number  of 
teachers  is  1,089  in  white  schools  and  151  in  colored  schools.  The  average  attendance 
is  25,829  white  pupils  and  5,787  colored  pupils. 

As  indicated  by  these  statistics,  there  is  urgent  need  for  increased  school  facilities 
in  the  city.  No  classes  beyond  tlje  sevenfK  grade  are  provided  in  the  public  schools 
for  colored  children.  The  work  of  the  elementary  schools  should  be  extended  and 
strengthened.  Although  the  attendance  in  the  colored  schools  is  less  than  half  the 
number  of  children  6 to  14  years  of  age,  it  is  necessary  to  hold  double  sessions  for  some 
of  the  elementary  grades.  Most  of  the  buildings  are  frame  structures.  To  supplement 
the  inadequate  public  school  facilities  the  Catholic  and  Lutheran  denominations  have 
developed  a number  of  small  parish  schools.  These  are  described  in  the  summaries  of 
small  Catholic  and  small  Lutheran  schools  for  the  State.  The  Sarah  Goodbridge  Hos- 
pital and  Nurse  Training  School  is  described  in  the  summary  of  special  institutions  for 
the  State. 

The  geographical  importance  of  New  Orleans  has  led  to  the  establishment  rof  four 
large  institutions  for  colored  students.  These  institutions  are  Straight  College,  New 
Orleans  College,  Leland  University,  and  the  so-called  Southern  University  for  Colored 
People.  As  their  names  indicate,  they  are  primarily  devoted  to  literary  studies. 
Practically  all  the  pupils  are  of  elementary  and  secondary  grade  and  many  are  residents 
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o!  the  city.  While  the  inadequacy  of  the  public  school  facilities  has  made  necessary 
the  equipment  of  private  schools,  there  has  been  much  duplication  of  effort  and  a 
lack  of  provision  for  industrial  training.  Fortunately  several  changes  -have  recently 
occurred  which  tend  to  eliminate  duplication.  The  plant  of  Leland  University  has 
recently  been  sold  and  it  is  now  planned  to  rebuild  the  institution  in  a more  needy -sec- 
tion of  the  State.  Southern  University,  largely  maintained  by  Federal  funds,  has  also 
been  sold  and  a new  plant  erected  in  a rural  community  near  Baton  Rouge.  The  plant 
formerly  occupied  by  Southern  University  was  purchased  by  Mother  Drexel  and  is  now 
used  for  a Catholic  day  school.  The  Gaudet  Industrial  School  is  an  effective  small 
school  giving  some  industrial  training.  The  Freedmen’s  Aid  Society,  which  owns 
New  Orleans  University,  is  considering  the  removal  of  the  institution  to  another  part 
of  the  State.  These  changes  would  leave  Straight  University  to  cooperate  with  the 
public  authorities  in  supplying  industrial,  secondary,  and  collegiate  education  to  the 
colored  youth  of  New  Orleans,  southern  Louisiana,  and  southern  Mississippi. 

THE  COLORED'  INDUSTRIAL  HOME  AND  SCHOOL. 


Principal:  Mrs.  F.  J.  Gaudet. 

A small  elementary  school  with  good  industrial  and  gardening  work.  Special  pro- 
vision is  made  for  waifs  and-  orphans. 

The  school  was  founded  in  1900  by  the  principal  and  is  Owned  and  controlled  by  a 
board  of  colored  directors  representing  the  Colored  Industrial  Home  and  School  Asso- 
ciation. The  city  makes  appropriations  to  the  work  and  aids  in  its  supervision. 

Attendance.—' Total,  52;  all  elementary;  male  23,  female  29.  All  pupils  board  at 
the  school. 

Teachers  and  workers.— Total,  11 ; all  colored;  male  3,  female  8;  grades  7,  industrial 
3,  and  the  principal. 

Organization. — Practically  all  the  pupils  are  below  the  fifth  grade.  The  industrial 
work  consists  of  chair  caning,  housework,  sewing,  and  cooking  for  girls,  and  simple  work 
in  wood  and  iron  for  boys.  Pupils  of  both  sexes  are  required  to  cultivate  the  farm  and 
garden. 


Financial , 1913-14. — The  books  are  audited  monthly  and  the  business  management 
is  economical.  The  more  important  items  for  the  year  were : * 

Income,  excluding  noncducational  receipts $3. 13S 

Expenditures,  less  noneducatioiial  receipts x g* 

Indebtedness * 

Value  of  plant - 

Sources  of  income:  Orleans  Parish,  Si, 200;  donations,  $65^feattesJwid,  S280. 
The  noneducational  receipts  amounted  to  $837,  oWhich  $436  was  from  the  beading  v 
department  and  $401  from  the  farm  and  garden. 

Items  of  expenditure:  Salaries,  $1,060;  repairs,  $200;  farm  and  garden  expenses, 
$180;  supplies  for  industrial  department,  $58;  other  expenses,  including  supplies  for 
boarding  department,  $1 ,200. 

Indebtedness : Of  the  indebtedness,  $2,700  was  in  mortgages,  $1 ,849  in  back  salaries,  * 
and  $374  in  current  accounts  payable  for  equipment  and  supplies. 
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Plant.  Land:  Estimated  value,  $75,000.  The  school  owns  105  acres  of  land,  of 
which- about  60  acres  are  in  the  farm,  12  acres  in  the  garden,  and  about  5 acres  in  the 
campus.  The  campus  is  neat  and  well  kept.  The  garden  is  a profitable  adjunct  to  the 
school  in  supplying  products  for  the  local  market  and  for  home  consumption. 

Buildings.  Estimated  value,  $13,000.  The  girls’  dormitory,  accommodating  200, 
and  the  boys'  dormitory,  accommodating  100,  are  two-story  frame  buildings.  The  admin- 
istration building  and  principal  s home  is  a six-room  frame  cottage.  A four-room  cot- 
tage is  used  for  little  girls  and  a three-room  cottage  for  the  farmers’  home.  Unusual 
care  is  given  to  the  cleanliness  of  buildings  and  grounds.  ^ 

> Movable  equipment:  Estimated  value,  $1,700.  Of  this,  $1,000  was  in  furniture, 
$500  in  farm  equipment  and  live  stock,  $;oo  in  shop  equipment,  and  $100  in  library 
books. 

Recommendations': — i . That  financial  support  be  increased  so  as  to  make  possible  a 
larger  attendance  and  the  development  of  the  industrial  and  agricultural  activities. 

2.  lhat  the  board  of  trustees  and  the  advisory  board  be  combined  info  a single 
board  with  full  control. 

3.  That  an  accounting  system  be  installed  and  an  annual  audit  made. 

Date  of  visit:  February,  1913! 


LELAND  UNIVERSITY.* 1 


President:  I.  Newton  Earle.1 

A school  of  elementary  and  secondary  grade  with  a few  pupils  in  college  subjects. 
The  school  was  closed  in  1 91 5 and  wilhprobably  be  reopened  in  afiother  part  of  the  State. 
It  was  founded  in  1869  by  Holbrook  Chamberlain,  a philanthropist  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y., 
who  purchased  th^  land  and  erected  the  buildings.  It  was  incorporated  in  1870.  The 
institution  has  a valuable  plant  and  large  endowment.  Title  to  the  property  is  vested 
in  an  independent,  self-perpetnating  board  of  trustees.  The  act  of  incorporation  pro- 
vides that:  “The  trustees  shall  not  have  power  to  encumber  by  mortgage  the  whole  of 
any  part  of  the  property,  nor  to  use  the  principal  of  any  endowment  funds  for  the  current 
expenses  of  its  work.” 


Attendance.— Total,  298;  elementary  203,  secondary  91,  college  4.  Of  the  pupils 
above  elementary  grades,  47  were  male  and  48  female;  27  were  from  New  Orleans,  53 
from  other  places  in  the  State,  and  15  from  other  States;  48  boarded  at  the  school? 

Teachers.— Total,  14;  white  10,  colored  4;  male  6,  female  8. 

Financial,  1913-14  — Apparently  no  financial  records  are  kept.  According  to  esti- 
mates given  by  the  president  the  more  important  items  for  the  year  were ; 

Income,  excluding  noncducational  receipts ^l0  ^ 

Expenditures, »1ess  noncducational  receipts io*  6oa 

''Value  01  property 1 

* 400,  ooo 

SouhsM  of  income:  Endowment  funds,  $8,000;  tuition  artf  fees,  $2,240;  Alumni  and 
Baptist  Associations,  $362.  The  noneducational  receipts  were  from  the  boarding  depart- 
ment and  amounted  to  $5,760. 

isof  expenditure:  Salaries,  $8,100;  boarding  department,  $5,760;  repairs  and 
new  equipment,  $639;  other  expenses,  $1,863. 
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School  property:  The  property  consists  of  $275,000  in  the  plant  and  $125,000  in 
endowment  funds.  , 

Plato. — Land:  Estimated  value,  $240,000.  The  land  comprises  10  acres  on  St. 
Charles  Avenue  in  one  of  the  most  beautiful  residence  sections  of  the  city.  The  campus 
is  poorly  kept. 

Buildings:  Estimated  value,  $32,000.  There  are  two  4-story  brick  buildings,  a * 
small  frame  building  used  for  manual  training,  and  a bam. 

Movable  equipment : Estimated  value,  $3,000.  The  equipment  consists  of  furniture 
foj  classrooms  and  dormitories,  a small  museum  and  library,  and  a few  machines  and  tools 
for  the  manual  training  shop. 

Recommendations. — 1.  That  the  plan  to  place  the  institution  under  the  supervision 
of  the  American  Baptist  Home  Mission  Society  be  encouraged. 

2.  That  the  school  be  moved  to  some  central  location  in  j.ouisiana. 

Date  of  visit:  February,  1914. 

NEW  ORLEANS  COLLEGE. 

President:  C.  M.  Melden.1 

A secondary  school  with  large  elementary  enrollment  and  a few  pupils  in  college  sub- 
jects. The  present  management  is  progressive  but  handicapped  by  lack  of  funds  and 
by  the  location  of  the  school.  Peck  Home,  for  girls,  is  maintained  in  connection  with  the 
university. 

The  school  was  founded  in  1873  by  the  Freedmen’s  Aid  Society.  It  is  owned  and 
controlled  by  the  society  and  has  a local  board  of  trustees  which  acts  in  an  advisory 
capacity. 

Attendance. — Total,  432;  elementary  298,  secondary  125,  college' 9.  Of  the 
secondary  and  college  pupils  46  %ere  male  and  88  female.  There  were  47  boarders. 

Of  those  reporting  home  address,  73  were  from  New  Orleans,  45  from  other  parts  of 
Louisiana,  and  16  from  o^her  States.  The  reported  enrollment  for  the  year  was  557. 

Teachers  and  workers. — Total,  18;  * white  9,  colored  9;  male  6,  female  12;  academic 
16,  music  1,  com  rue  rial  1. 

Organisation,— The  curriculum  is  based  on  the  course  outlined  by  the  Freedmen’s 
Aid  Society. 

Elementary:  The  six  upper  elementary  grades  are  we*l  taught.  Instruction  in 
sewing  is  begun  in  the  fourth  grade  and  cooking  in  the  seventh. 

Secondary:  The  secondary  work  is  dividM  into  two  courses,  the  *’ college-prepara- 
tory'’ course  with  41  pupils  and  the  “norm*’  course  with  84  pupils.  The  “college- 
preparatory”  course  includes:  Latin,  4 years;  French,  2;  mathematics,  3;  English, 
3#;  elementary  science,  2%\  history,  \%\  Bible,  x/2\  and  civics,  %.  The  “normal” 
course  comprises;  Latin,  2 years;  English,  3;  mathematics,  3;  elementary  science,  2x/2\ 
history,  1;  psychology  and  education,  2.  A small  amount  of  time  is  given  to  prac- 
tice teaching,  music,  physiology,  agriculture,  manual  training,  cooking,  and  sewing. 
The  limited  amount  of  time  given  to  these  subjects  is  explained  by  the  huge  amount 
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given  to  foreign  languages.  The  laboratory  equipment,  hitherto  inadequate,  has  re- 
cently  been  improved. 

College:  While  the  number  of  pupils  in  college  classes  is  increasing,  the  maintenance 
of- these  classes  is  hardly  warranted  by  the  number  of  pupils  or  by  the  teaching  force. 

Industrial : Courses  in  cooking,  sewing,  and  gardening  are  effectively  taught  at  the 
Peck  Home.  There  is  little  industrial  work  for  boys. 

Fiducial,  i9i2-i3.~ The  accounts  are  kept  in  accordance  with  the  system  required 
by  the  Freedraen’s  Aid  Society.  The  more  important  items  were: 

Income,  excluding  noneducational  receipts * 

Expenditures,  less  ncp educational  receipts * * ^ 

Indebtedness 1 2*  *9° 

Value  of  plant * . 5* 000 

‘ * * *' >59»°oo 

Sources  of  income:  Tuition  and  fees,  $6,000  (partly  estimated);  Freedmen’s  Aid  ^ 
boaety,  $5,400;  general  donations,  $.  ,533.  The  noneddcational  receipts  were  from  the 
boarding  department  and  amounted  to  $5,105  (partly  estimated).  - 

Items  of  expenditure : Salaries,  $8,25*;  supplies  from  boarding  department,  $3,263  • 
repairs  $2,240;  student  labor,  $1,251 ; power,  light,  and  heat,  $548;  equipment,  $372’ 
interest,  $308 ; advertising  and  printing,  $228;  outside  labor,  $63;  other  expenses,  $1,070.’ 

I he  cash  balance  for  the  year  amounted  to  $443. 

Indebtedness:  The  indebtedness  of  $5,000  is- in  the  form  of  a mortgage. 
lanl.— Land:  Estimated  value,  $75,000.  The  grounds  comprise  nearly  two  city 
blocks  on  St.  Charles  Avenue,  in  one  of  the  most  beautiful  residential  sections  of  the 

Buildings:  Estimated  value,  $75,000.  The  main  building  is  of  brick,  five  stories 
high^  with  a f~ntage  of  150  feet.  It  contains  the  office,  chapel,  dining  room,  and 
dormitories.  The  recitation  building,  a frame  structure  two  stories  high,  is  used 
exclusively  for  classes.  The  president's  home  is  a comfortable  old-fashioned  hou^  of 
the  colonial  type.  There  are  also  two  cottages  for  teachers.  ^ 

• Movable  equipment:  Estimated  value,  $9,000.  Furniture,  $6,ooo;  books  and  library  * 
fixtures,  $2,000;  scientific  apparatus,  $1,000.  y • 

Recommendations.— 1 . That  more  emphasis  be  placed  on  the  training  of  teacHers. 

2.  That  the  courses  ih  physical  science,  history,  and  social  science  be  strengthened. 

•3-  T hat  more  time  be  given  to  gardening,  manual  training,  cooking,  and  sewing  * 

4-  That  the  plan  to  move  the  school  to  another  section  of  Louisiana  be  encouraged 
Date  of  visit:  January,  1914.  6 ‘ 

PECK  HOME  OF  NEW  ORLEANS  COLLEGE. 

Superintendent : Mrs.  Emma  W.  Fisher.' 

A home  school  for  girls  maintained  in  connections^  New  Orleans  University 
by  the  Womans  Home  Missionary  Society  of  the  MethcJUst  Episcopal  Chfth.  The 
work  is  thorough  and  the  management  economical  and  effective. 

Attendance.— Total,  175;  25  boarded  in  the  home. 

Teachers. — Total,  6;  white  4,  colored'2. 

1 S«e  recammendftUona  in  summary  chapter,  p.  ...  • Whitt.  .lo^  X.U  of  vbil"  Y 
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Organization. — The  girls  who  boardrin  the  home  receive  training  in  household  care, 
cooking,  sewing,  and  gardening,  and  attend  academic  classes  at  New  Orleans  University. 
Instruction  in  cooking,  sewing,  and  gardening  is  also  provided  for  the  girls  in  New 
Orleans  University. 

Financial , 1914-15 . — The  finances  are  carefully  supervised  by  the  home  office  in 
Cincinnati.  The  more  important  items  for  the. year  were:  . 


Income,  excluding  noneducational  receipts 1 7 1 

Expenditures,  less  noneducational  receipts * 3» 1 7 1 

Indebtedness : 2>  7°° 

Value  of  plant . . . ; 45» 000 


Sources  of  income:  Woman’s  Bdrne  Missionary  Society,  $2,916;  Phelps-Stokes 
"Fund  for  gardening,. $200;  other  sources,  $55.  The  noneducational  receipts  were  from 
board  and  room  rjnt  and  amounted  tos$890.  . ' 

Items  of  expenditure:  Supplies,  $1,207;  salaries,  $992;  light,  fuel,  and  sundries, 
$967;  domestic  science  equipment,  $455;  traveling  expenses,  $240;  expenses  of  school 

garden^  $200.  ^ 

Plant. — The  plant  consists  of  half  a city  block,  a well  constructed  three-stony  brick 
building,  and  equipment  valued  at  $3,000.  The  plant  is  clean  and  well  kept  throughout. 

Recommendation . — That  the  work  be  encouraged  and  made  a vital  part  of  New 
Orleans  University.  * - / * 

Date  of  visit:  February,  1914.  * < 

STRAIGHT  COLLEGE.  \ 

President:  E.  M.  Stevens.1 

A well-managed  secondary  school  with  a large  elemental  y enrollment  and  few 
pupils  in  college  classes.  Considerable  attention  is  given  to  teacher  training.  About 
one-fourth  of  the  pupils  above  elementary  grades  board  at  the  school.  A night  school 
is  maintained.  * 

The  institution  was  founded  in  1869  by  the  American  Missionary  Association  of 
the  Congregational  Church,  and  it  is  owned  and  supported  4by  that  body.  It  has  an 
independent  board  of  trustees  which  acts  in  an  advisory  capacity. 

Attendance.—1 Total,  578;  elementary  364,  secondary  203, collegiate  n.  Of  the  pupils 
above  elemettary  grades  70  were  boys  and  144  were  girls;  53  were  boarders.  Of  those 
reporting  home  address  142  were  from  New  Orleans,  50  from  other  places  in  Louisiana, 
and  22  from  other  States;  34  were  from  farm  homes.  The  reported  enrollment  for  the 
year  was  758.  ‘ * 

Teachers  and  workers— Total,  30;  white  17,  colored  13;  male  13,  female  17;  grades  8, 
academic  9,  girls’  industries  2,  boys’  industries  2,  music  3,  commercial  1,  matrons  2, 
other  workers  3.  In  addition  tfiere  are  3 student  workers  in  th£  night  school. 
Organization.^- Elementary:  The  eight  elementary. grades  art  well  taught. 
Secondary:  The  course  is  so  arranged  that  a 9tudent  has  th^  choice  of  four  .groups 
of  electives — college  preparatory,  teacher  training  or  "normal,”  commercial,  and  manual 
training.  The  college  preparatory  course  enrolled  103  pupils;  teacher  training,  23; 
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The  subjects  required  of  all  students  are:  Engtish,  4 years;  mathematics,  a;  his- 
tory, 2;  elementary  science,  1 The  college-preparatory  course  includes  four  years  of 
Latin  and  two  years  of  modem  language.  The  “normal  ” course  adds  theory  of  education, 
half  ayeir;  methods,  ]/2  \ reviews,  1 : and  practice  teaching,  1.  In  the  commercial  course 
four  years  of  stenography  and  typewriting  are  required;  while  the  manual  training 
course  has  from  3 to  15  hours  a week  of  simple  industrial  work.  Other  electives 
which  may  lie  taken  for  one  year’s  credit  in  any  of  the  courses  are  civics,  chemistry, 
and  physics.  Eleven  pupils  were  taking  civics,  11  chemistry,  and  1 physics.  The  sub- 
jects are  thoroughly  taught,  but  it  js  unfortunate  that  no  provision  is  made  for  hygiene 
and  nature  study,  and  that  other  elementary  sciences  are  elective. 

College  classes:  The  college  streets  areNEnglish,  3 years;  mathematics,  2'yi;  Latin, 
2j/a  , German,  chemistry,  \ and  history,  1.  The  electives  are  botany,  reported 
by  2 pupils;  history,  reported  by  3 ; and  French  reported  by  1 pupil.  » " 

Industrial:  Instruction  in  cooking  and  sewing  is  provided  for  girls  and  wood- 
working and  printing  for  boys.  All  pupils  from  the  fourth  to  ttie  eighth  grades  spend 
five  hours  a week  in  manual  training.  The  number  of  pupils  electing  industrial  training 
m the  high -school  was  as  follows:  Sewing,  65;  cooking,  5;  carpentry,  7;  and  printing, 
23.  A small  beginning  in  gardening  has  been  made.'  Neighborhood  gardening  is 

encouraged  and  considerable  interest  ha^  been  aroused-  . 

financial,  1913-14— The  finances  are  controlled  by  the  American  Missionary 
Association.  The  accounts  are  carefully  kept.  The  more  important  items  for  the  year 
were: 


Income,  excluding  noneducational  receipts  . $20  8 

Expenditures,  less  nonedueational  receipts 

Value  of  plant  ..  - 30»3  5 

. 150, 000 

Sources  of  income:  American  Missionary  Association^  $9,567;  tuition  and  fees, 
$7,799!  Slater  Eund,  $i,<joo;  donations,  $14^;  other  sources,  $1,875.  The  noneduca- 
tional receipts  amounted  to  $8,272,  Of  which  $8,17.  was  from  the  boarding  depart'- 
ment,  and  $101  from  the  shopy  * 

Items  of  expenditure:  Salaries,  $10,889;  supplies  for  boarding  department,  $6,940; 
student  aid  and  labor,  $2,445;  other  suppliesH$i, 991 ; equipment,  $1,808;  repairs^  ,330; 
power,  light,  and  heat,  $1,136;  outside  labor,  $120;  other  expenses,  $2,018. 

Plant,  Land:  Estimated  value,  $50,000.  The  land  comprises  a city  block  and 
two  additional  lots,  centrally  located.  The  campus  is  well  kept. 

# Buildings:  Estimated  value,  $80,000.  "All  of  the  buildings  are  of  frame  con- 
struction. 1 he  main  building  is  three  stories  high  and  contains  chapel,  classrooms 
offices,  and  laboratories.  Stone  Hall  and  Whitin  Hall,  dormitories  for  girls  and  boys 
respectively,  are  three-story  buildings.  The  Eafon  industrial  building  is  of  two  stories, 
and  there  are  two  other  small  structures.  The  buildings  are  substantial,  in  good  repair 
and  well  kept.  All  are  equipped  with  electric  lights,  sanitary  plumbing*  and  fairly 
good  fire  protection,  * \ ' • 
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White. 

. Negro. 

32,991 

2 1,445 

5*  2 34 

5.  2 5® 

$81,270.  39 

.JS.^Po 

*«5-  S3 

$1.  ta  /' 

7.0 

4^  7 ' . 

Movable  equipment:  Estitnated  valqe,  $20,000.  The  equipment  consists  of  good 
furniture  for  classrooms  and  dormitories,  limited  laboratory  facilities,  and  ample  tools 
• and  machineryTor  industrial  work. 

> Recommendations.— 1.  That/effort  be  made  to,  have  the  qty  provide  th*  large 
elementary  enrollment  so  that  this  institution  may  devote  its  energies  to  teache^- training 

and  industrial  courses.  \ 

2.  That  the  industrial  courses  and  gardening  be  related  to  the  homes  in  the  city 

and  suburbs.’  \ 

■y  That  the  effort  to  maintain  college  classes\  be  not  Allowed  to  hamper  the  devel- 

/ oprftent  of  secondary  courses  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  pupils. 

. Dates  of  visits:' January,  1914;  March, 

RAPIDES  PARISH. 

Population,  1910 

Children  6 to  14  yearsobage,  1910.  ‘ 

'Teachers’ salaries  in  public  schools,  1911-12 W 1,370. 39 

Teachers’  salaries ’per  child  6 to  14  in  parish. 

Percentage  Illiterate,  1910.  . .’ 

The  rural  population  is  74.7  per  cent  of  the  total.  The  average  length  pf  the  public 
school  term  is  7.3  months  for  white  pupils  and  4.6  months  for  colored.  The  number 
of  teachers  is  153  in  white  schools  and  39  in  colored  schools.  The  average  attendance 
is  3,712  white  pupils  -ahd  1,626  colored  pupils.  sl 

These  statistics  indicate  a serious  need  for  increased  public-sch<rol  facilities.  'Ihe 

work  of  the  elementally  schools  should  be  extended  and  strengthened.  > 

/ 

ALEXANDRIA. 

The  city  of  Alexandria  provides  one  elementary  public  school  for  colored  people. 
Although  this  school  is  progressive  and  does  good  work,  it  is  inadequate  to  meet  the . 
needs  of  the  1,255  colored  children  6 to  14  years  of  age.  Three  private  day  schools 
with  an  aggregates  attendance  of  328  pupils  are  operated.  Two  of  these  are  Baptist 
schools  and  one  Catholic.  The  Central  Louisiana  Academy  should  be  maintained  only 
so  loUg  as  the  public  schools  are  inadequate.  1 he  other  Baptist  school  is  of  minor  edu- 
cational value  lo  the  communit y . The  Catholic  parish  school  is  described  in  the 
summary  of  small  Catholic  schopls  for  the  State.  ’Though  the  Lampton  Literary*  and 
Industriahlnstitute,  on  the  outskirts  of  thejown,  was  planned  a^a  State  school  for  the 
Africap  Methodist  Episcopal  denomination,  it  is  of  little  educational  value.  Unless 
its  support  can  b|S  materially  increased  and  its  management  reorganized  so  that  it  can 
provide  facilities  for  supplementing  the  very  limited  training- of  the  public 'schools,  it 
should  be  discontinued, 

LAMPTON  LITERARY  AND  INDUSTRIAL  COLLEGE. 

PresidentrOTlC  Campbell.  . 

A poorly  organized  elementary  set  Ol  with  a few  secondary  pupils.  The  catalogue 
outlines  elaborate  college,  law,  and  theological  courses,  but  there  we^e  no  pupils  taking 


these  courses  at  the  time  the  school  was 

< ■•■'-IF 

l See  raootumcodafc 


ited. 

1 la  Nummary  chapter,  p.  •>, 
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The  school  was  founded  in  1*909  by.the  American  Methodist  Episcopal  Conference 
of  Louisiana  and  removed  to  its  present  site  a few  years  later.  The  school  .is  owned 
and  controlled  by  a board  of  25  trustees  elected  by  the  conference. 

Attendance. — Total,  142;  elementary  116,  secondary  26;  boarders,  31. 

Teachers  and  workers.—1 Total,  6;  all  colored;  male  3,  female  3. 

, Organization.  Elementary  work  is  done  in  the  regular  eight  grades  and  in  the  first 
year  of  the  so-called  “normal"  course.  Secondary  subjects  of  the  classical  type  are 
given  in  the  last  two  years  of  the  normal  course.  A small  amount  of  sewing  and  garden- 
ing is  provided.  Discipline  in  the  dormitories  is  lax. 

Financial , 1913-14.  As  far  as  could  be  determined  the  income  amounted  to 
approximately  $1,500.  No  accounts  are  kept  at  the  school.  The  treasurer,  who  is 
a local  colored  physician,  stated  at  the  time  of  visit  |hat  he  had  not  been  in  office  long 
enough  to  render  a complete  annual  statement.  The  catalogue  is  therefore  the  only 
source  fropi  which  any  idea~of  the  finances  can  be  obtained.  According  to  the  published 
statement;  ‘'The  sotfrees  of  revenue  for  Lampton  College  are  limited  to  a monthly 
a tuition,  which  barely  pays  the  expenses  of  the  Students;  an  annual  assessment  from 
each  minister  of  the-'AmericM  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  which  amounts  to  about 
$i,o°o;  and  public  collections)”  No'statemenL  as  to  expenditures  is  made. 

Plant.  The  plant,  estimated  value  $10,000,  consists  of  2 acres  of  land  near  Alex- 
andria, 2 small  two-story  frame  buildings,  and  equipment  valued  at  $500. 

Recommendation . — Unless  ihe  school  can  be  radically  reorganized  and  improved, 
it  should  not  be  continued.  ' 

Dates  of  visits:  February,  1914;  March.  1915. 

< , ■ 

SABINE  PARISH? 


White. 


Population,  15f  7<H 

Children  6 to  14  years  pf  age,  1910 3,816 

Teachers’ salaries  in  public  schools,  1911-12 4*9*  W 77 

Teachers’  salaries  per  child  6 to  14  in  pucis£ $I3t 

Percentage  illiterate,  1910. 


n.  7 


Negro. 
4,  164 
1,  014 
*3»93<*  75 
$3  88 
39-3 


The  entire  population  is  rural.  The  average  length  of  the  public-school  term  is  6.8 
months  for  white  pupils  and  4*3  nionthsfor  colored.  The  number  of  teachers  is  118  in 
white  schools  and  18  in  colored  schools.  The  average  attendance  is  3,309  white  pupils 
* and  706  colored  pupils. 


These  statistics  indicate  the  need  for  increased  public-school  facilities.  The  work  of 
the  elementary  schools  should  be  extended  and  strengthened.  A Jeanes  Fund  super- 
vising industrial  teacher  travels  in  the  parish  and  aids  the  teachers  in  nlral  schools  to 
do  industrial  work  and  extend  the  influence  of  the  school  into  the  community.  In 
order  to  provide  a central  institution  where  pupils  may  board  and  supplement  the 
limited  training  of  the  rural  schools,  the  Sabine  .Normal^  and'  Industrial  School  was 
founded  by  the  local  Baptist  Association.  For  a while  it  was  leased  by  the  parish  and 
aided  by  the  Slater  Fund  as  a parish  training  school.  Its  wqrk  is  suited  to  the  nee<& 
of  the  rural  immunity  in  which  it  is  located.  The  plan  to  develop  it  as  a parish  traits 
ing  school  should  be  encouraged.  1 
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converse! 

THE  SABINE  NORMAL  AND  INDU^^RIAL  INSTITUTE.  ^ 

Acting  principal:  Mrs.  Mary  E.  Jacobs. 

An  elementary  school  with  small  secondary  enrollment.  The  school  is  rendering  * 
good  service  in  a rural  community.  Though  the  equipment  is  poor,  genuine  industrial 
training  is  provided.  The  school  was  founded  in  1903  and  the  property  has  since  been 
turned  over  to  the  pariah  school  board  on  a five-year  lease  from  the  trustees.  It  receives 
appropriations  from  the  Slater  Fund. 

Attendance. — Total,  168;  elementary  137,  secondary  31 ; boarders,  40. 

Teachers. — Total,  8;  all  colored;  male  5,  female  3. 

Organization. — The  eight  elementary  grades  are  fairly  well  taught.  The  four-year 
“normal”  course  includes  elementary  and  secondary  subjects,  with  a little  teacher- 
training.  The  girls  have  instruction  in  millinery,  sewing,  and  cooking,  and  the  boys 
devote^  some  time  to  practical  farming  and  manual  training  in  wood. 

Financial,  1912— 13. — As  far  as  could  be  determined,  the  more  important  items 
were : 

Income,  excluding  noneducationiil  receipts l3»  3»  1 

Expenditures,  less  noneducatkraal  receipts a(  tgg 

Value  of  plant * J 1, 400 

Sources  of  income:  Donations,  $1,586;  parish,  $825;  Slater  Board,  $500;  tuition, 
$400.  The  noneducational  receipts  were  from  the  boarding  department  and  farm,  and 
afhounted  to  $2,423. 

Items  of  expenditure:  Salaries,  $2,136;  supplies  for  boarding  department  and 
farm,  $2,029;  student  labor,  $247;  other  expenses,  $200. 

Plant. — Land:  Estimated. value,  $5,500.  The  school  owns  45  acres  of  good  farm 
land  .8  miles  from  Converse. 

Buildings:1  Estimated  value,  $4,300.  There* are  three  buildings.  One  contains 
the  classrooms  and  boys’  dormitory,  another  is  the  girls’  dormitory,  and  the  third  is  a 
small  cottage  for  domestic  science.  All  the  buildings  are  of  rough  frame  construction, 
but  well  kept. 

•Movable  equipment:  Estimated  value,  $1,600.  Of  this,  $i,poo  is  in  live  stock  and 
farm  tods,  and  $600  in  furniture  and  school  equipment. 

Recommendation. — That  increased  provision  be  made  for  teacher-training,,  theory 
and  practice  of  gardening,  and  simple  industrial  training.1 

• .Date  erf  visit;  March,  1914. 


- ST.  MARY  PARISH. 

. , / White.  Negro. 

Population,  1910. x8, 034  ax,  366 

t. . Qrfldrni  6 to  14  years  qt  age,  19x0 4, ^ 

Teaahen’  salaries  in  public  school*,  1911-13 $43,  ig*  ^ $3i  ags 

Tei£b^‘, salaries  per  child  6 to  14  in  pariah $ia  19  la  73 

/ Percentage  illiterate,  1910.  ! aa  7 486 


* Ola*1*  date  of  visit  a boyi’  dormitory  has  been  built  and  purchased. ' 

"Sot  rtcmxmimdstlaaia  summary  chapUr,  p.  *j.  , 
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The  rural  population  is  68.7  per  cent  of  the  total.  The  average  length  of  the  public 
school  term  is  9 months  for  white  pupils  and  5 months  for  colored.  The  number  of 
teachers  is  81  in  white  schools  and  29  in  cblored  schools.  The  average  attendance  is 
2,877  white  pupils  and  2,135  colored  pupils. 

These  statistics  indicate  a serious  need  for  increased  public-schopl  facilities.  The 
work  of  the  elementary  schools  should  be  extended  and  strengthened.  In  Morgan 
City  the  public  school  is  taught  in  a privately-owned  bhilding  and  receives  a part  of 
its  support  from  private  subscription.  Gilbert  Academy,  at  Baldwin,  has  a good 
opportunity  to  develop  as  a central  institution  for  the  surrounding  parishes.  It  should 
be  encouraged  to  reorganize  its  industrial  and  agricultural  work  so  that  boarding  pupils 
may  have  the  opportunity  to  receive  more  advanced  training  than  is  given  in  the  rural 
schools. 

BALDWIN. 

GILBERT  ACADEMY  AND  INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL. 

President:  J.  R.  Reynolds. 

A school  of  elementary  grade  with  a few  secondary  pupils.  The  large  farm  is  not 
• adequately  used  and  the  industrial  departments  are  poorly  equipped. 

The  school  was  founded  in  1875  by  the  Freedmen’s  Aid  Society,  and  is  owned  and 
controlled  by  that  society. 

Attendance. — Total,  213;  elementary  200,  secondary  13;  boarders,  66. 

Teachers  and  workers. — Total,  10;  all  colored;  male  2,  female  8;  grades  and  aca- 
demic  6,  girls’  industries  2,  boys’  industries  1,  matron  r.  / 

Organization.  Elementary:  The  elementary  work  covers  the  eighth  grade. 

Secondary:  The  secondary  work  is  done  in  the  fojfr-year  "normal”  course.  The 
course  includes:  Latin,  2 years;  English,  2%,  mathematics,  3;  elementary  science,  2%- 
history'  and  civics,  1#.  In  addition,  about  half  of  the  time  of  the  fourth  ypar  is  devoted* 
to  reviews  and  methods.  Much  of  \he  teaching  is  poor. 

Industrial:  TWindustrial  activities  are  very  limited  as  to  time,  equipment,  and 
educational  valuePTwo  or  three  boys  are  permitted  to  help  in  the  blacksmith  'shop, 
conducted  independently  of  the  school.  A few  pupils  help  to  make  brooms.  About 
20  girls  receive  instruction  in  sewing.  A number  .of  pupils  are  engaged  in  the  truck 
garden  during  the  school  term,  but  this  course  is  not  reenforced  by  classroom  work. 

Financial,  igit-ij.— The  books  of  the  school  were  poorly  kept.  As  far  as  could 
be  determined,  the  more  important  items  were: 


Income,  excluding  noneducational  receipt*. 
Expenditures,  less  noneducational  receipts. , 
Value  of  plant* 


r 


$3,900 

3»$37 

60,000 


Sources  of  income:  Freedraen’s  Aid  Society,  $2,800;  loqd  colored  conferences, 
$300;.  general  donations,  $100.  Receipts  from  board  and  tuition,  which  could  not  be‘ 
given  separately,  amounted  to  $4,000. 

Items  of  expenditure:  Salaries,  $3,090;  supplies  for  boardirig  department,  $1,013- 
student  labor,  $800;  supplies  for  shops,  $743;  power,  light,  and  heat,  $583;  repairs,' 
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# *353;  supplies  for  academic  department,  $399;  outside  labor,  $56.  The  net  deficit  for 

the  year  was  $637. 

Plant.  Land:  Estimated  value,  $40,000.  The  land  comprises  i.ioo  acres,  of 
which  400  acres  are  cleared  and  700  in  swamp.  The  cleared  land  is  of  little  educational 
value.  The  swamp  land  can  not  be  utilised  for  any  purpose  without  extensive  drainage. 

Buddings:.  Estimated  value,  $15,000.  There  are  two  large  frame  buildings  used 
for  dormitories  and  classrooms.  An  old  brick  structure,  built  as  a sugar  house  in  1850, 
has  been  remodeled  and . is  now  used  for  classrooms.  A small  brick  library  has  beCn 
built  recently.  The  three  shops  are  small  frame  structures.  The  dormitories  are  in 
fairly  good  condition  throughout.  The  other  buildings  are  in  need  of  repair. 

Movable  equipment:  Estimated  value,  $5,000.  Most  of  the  equipment  is  in  fur- 
niture for  dormitories  and  classrooms. 

Recommendations. — 1.  That  the  school  be  thoroughly  reorganized  in  administration 

equipment  so  that  it  may  fulfill  its  claims  as  an  industrial  and-  teacher-trainine 
school. 

a.  That  the  public  authorities  be  urged  to  provide  school  facilities  for  the  large 
elementary  enrollment  of  the  school. 

3.  That  the  energies  of  the  school  be  centered  on  the  higher  elementary  grades 
and  on  the  normal  course. 

Date  qf  visit:  February,  1914;  March,  1915. 


BAPTIST  SCHOOLS. 

In  addition  to  Coleman  College,  which  is  aided  by  the  American  Baptist  Home 
Mission  Society,  rfd  Leland  University,  which  is  privately  endowed,  there  are  21 
Baptist  schools  reported  in  Louisiana.  Of  these,  3 were  considered  important 
enough  to  dismiss  in  the  parish  summaries,  13  others  were  visited  and  are  discussed 
below,  and  the  5 which  were  notL  visited  are  listed  at  the  end  of  this  summary. 
From  the  struggle  for  existence  which  many  of  these  schools  have  it  is  evident  that  22 
too  large  a number  for  the  Baptists  to  maintain  efficiently.  The  work  would  be 
strengthened  if  the  money  now  spent  on  the  smaller  schools  could  be  concentrated  qn 
Coleman  College,  Leland  University,  Howe  Institute,  Mansfield  Academy,' and  one  or 
two  other  institutions. 

AVOYELLES  PARISH — BUNKIE. 

BUNKIE  ACADEMY.  ~ 

Principal:  A.  J.  Willis. 

A poorly  equipped  elementary  school  doing  low-gjade  work.  It  is  owned  b*a  Baptist  Association. 
Of  the  90  pupils  in  attendance,  40  were  below  the  third  grade,  $ were  boarders.  Two  teachers  are 
for  eight  months  and  two  for  four  months.  All  are  colored.  The  income  amounted  to 
fcrif  #f  which  was  from  the  Baptist  Association  and  the  remainder  from 
'MHou.  Practically  all  0 f the  Income  waa  used  for  salaries.  The  plant,  estimated  value  $1,000,  con- 
rats  of  a town  lot,  a dilapidated  two^tory  frame  building,  and  equipment  valued  at  $50. 

view  of  the  Inadequate  public-school  facilities  the  Baptist  Aaociation . 
riwuld  endeavor  to  have  this  school  . combined  with  the  public  school. 

. D*te  of  visit:  Februaiy,  1914.  * 
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THIRTEENTH  DISTRICT  NORMAL  AND  COLLEGIATE  INSTITUTE. 

Principal:  M.  L.  Collins.1 

, .An  elementary  school  with  a few  pupils  in  secondary  subjects.  The  167  pupils  are  in  10  grades, 
taught  by  4 colored  teachers.  The  income  of  $1,400  was  from  the  Baptist  Association  and.  tuition. 
The  plant,  estimated  value  $4,000,  consists  of  a city  block,  one  large  frame  building,  and  meager 
equipment. 

Recommendation. — In  view  of  the  good  public-school  facilities  this  school  should  be  combined  with 
one  of  the  larger  Baptist  schools  of  the  State. 

Date  of  visit:  March,  1914.  * ' + s 

CLAIBORNE  PARISH— HOMER. 

HOMER  NORMAL,  INDUSTRIAL,  AND  BIBLE  TRAINING  SCHOOL. 

President:  H.  D.  Mayfield. 

An  elementary  school  with  a few  secondary  pupils.  The  management  is  lax.  While  the  school 
is  nominally  owned  by  a Baptist  Association,  it  is  really  owned  and  controlled  by  the  principal. 

A t tendance. — Total , 186;  elementary  172,  secondary  14.  Half  the  pupils  were  below  the  fourth 
grade. 

Teachers. — Total,  7:  all  colored;  male  3,  female  4.  The  principal  does  no  teaching. 

Organisation.— With  only  six  teachers  the  school  attempts  a highly  ambitious  curriculum.  The 
work  in  the  lower  grades  is  very  unsatisfactory.  The  three  male  teachers  devote  most  of  their  time 
to  the  higher  grades.  The  main  subjects  taught  tfre  English,  Latin,  Greek,  and  ancient  history. 

Financial,  19*3-14.—  No  financial  records  are  kept.  As  far  as  could  be  determined  the  income 
amounted  to  approximately  $900,  of  which  $400  was  from  tuition,  $400  from  the  Baptist  Association, 
and  $100  from  the  parish.  Practically- all  the  income  was  expended  for  salaries.  In  addition,  $1,200 
was  repotted  as  received  and  expended  in  the  boarding  department. 

Plant. — Estimated  value,  $2,000.  The  .plant  consists  of  2 ayres  of  land,  two  frame  buildkiga, 
and  equipment  valued  at  $600.  The  school  building,  a two-story  frame  structure,  is  unceiled.  It 
was  smoky  and  very  dirty.  An  attempt  was  being  made  to  purchase  a farm  on  the  outskirts  of  town* 

Recommendation . — This  school  should  expect  only  local  support.  ^ 

Date  of  visit:  February,  1914.  % 

EAST  BATON  ROUGE— BATON  ROUGE. 

BATON  ROUGE  COLLEGE. 

Principal:  L.  C.  Youngblood.1 

* A school  of  elementary  grade  with  a few  pupils  in  secondary  classes.  It  is  owned  and  supported 
by  the  local  Baptist  Association.  There  were  about  200  pupils  and  8 teachers:*  The  course  covers  the 
usual  eight  elementary  grades,  with  some  secondary  subjects.  Practically  no  provision  is  made  for 
industrial  work.  The  income  of  about  $3,500  was  from  tuition  and  the  Baptist  Association.  The  plant? 
(estimated  value  $15,000,  consists  of  a large  lot,  a brick  building  containing  classrooms,  chapel,  and 
a few  dormitory  rooms,  and  meager  equipment.  The  building  is  in  need  of  repair. 

Recommendation.—' There  is  a present  need  for  this  school,  but  with  the  development  of  the  public 
, schools  it  should  become  part  of  the  public-school  system  or  be  combined  with  one  of  the  larger 
institutions. 

Date  of  visit:  February,  1914.  Facts  verified  in  1916.  .#* 

EAST  CARROLL  PARISH— LAKE  PROVIDENCE. 

EAST  CARROLL  NORMAL  AND  INDUSTRIAL  INSTITUTE. 

Principal:  E.  L,  Washburn. 

An  elementary  school  with  a few  board en.  It  was  founded  In  1898  by  the  local  Baptist  Association 
and  is  owned  by  a board  of  trustees.  ^ r 
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There  were  150  pupils  in  the  nine  grades  and  4 teachers*  the  principal  and  3 women,  all  colored. 
Some  instruction  is  provided  in  sewing,  millinery,  and  farming. 

The  income  amounted  to  approximately  $900,  of  which  $350  was  from  tuition,  $300  from  the  Baptist 
Association,  and  $250  from  contributions.  The  expenditures  amounted  to  $1,075,  of  which  $940  was 
for  salaries  and  $135  for  running  expenses.  The  plant,  estimated  Tahie  $8,000,  consists  of  60  acres  of 
land,  a neat  frame  building,  three  small  cottages,  and  equipment  valued  at  $500.  A large  portion  of 
the  land  is  cultivated  by  the  school  with  student  labor. 

Recommendation  .—  Thai  the  trustees  endeavor  to  have  the  parish  aid  in  developing  the  institution 
into  a parish  training  school. 

Date  of  visit:  March,  1914. 

LINCOLN  PARISH — G RAMBLING. 

ALLEN  GREEN  NORMAL  AND  INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL. 

Principal:  D.  F.  Ross. 

A poorly  managed  elementary  school.  It  was  founded  in  1902  by  i stock  company  as  a business 
enterprise  and  operated  as  such  until  1905,  when  the  Liberty  Hill  Baptist  Association  acquired  possession. 
It  is  now  owned  and  controlled  by  that  association.  The  public  school  with  300  pupils  is  taught  in  a 
building  owned  by  the  school. 

Attendance . — Total,  50;  all  elementary.  About  half  of  those  in  attendance  were  boarding  pupils. 
Cooking,  sewing,  and  agriculture  are  reported,  but  very  little  is  done  in  any  of  these  branches. 

Teachers , — Total,  3;  all  colored;  the  principal,  his  wife,  and  one  assistant. 

Financial , JQ13-14, — No  statement  of  finances  could  be  obtained.  The  income  was  apparently 
about  $i,8oo — $1,000  from  the  association  and  $800  from  tuition.  The  boarding  department  is  operated 
by  the  president  and  was  said  to  be  self-sustaining. 

Plant. — Estimated  value,  $4,000.  The  plant  consists  of  2 5 acres  of  land,  2 two-story  frame  buildings, 
and  furniture  and  equipment  valued  at  $500. 

Recommendation. — That  this  school  be  combined  with  the  other  schools  of  the  community  in  an 
effort  to  develop  a parish  training  school. 

Date  of  visit:  February,  1914. 

LINCOLN  PARISH— RUSTON. 

ELEVENTH  DISTRICT  NORMAL  AND  INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL. 

Principal:  I.  S.  Powell. 

An  elementary  school  owned  by  the  Baptist  Association  and  supported  by  the  association  find  the 
parish.  The  172  pupils  are  in  10  grades,  with  3 colored  teachers.  No  industrial  work  is  done.  The 
income  amounted  to  approximately  $1,525,  of  which  $675  was  from  the  parish,  $3(x^from  tuition,  $340 
from  the  Baptist  Association,  and  $150  from  other  sources.  Of  the  income  $1,120  was  expended  for 
salaries  and  $380  for  other  purposes.  The  plant,  estimated  value  $4,000,  consists  of  a town  lot,  a frame 
building,  and  equipment  valued  at  $500. 

# Recommendation. — That  the  Association  endeavor  to  have  the  parish  assume  complete  responsibility 

for  the  school. 

Date  of  visit:  April,  1914. 

OUACHITA  PARISH— MONROE. 

MONROE  NORMAL  SCHOOL.  - . 

Principal:  M.  G.  Foster. 

An  elementary  day  school  doing  low-grade  work.  It  Is  owned  by  the  local  Raptist  Association. 
The  106  pupils  were  in  nine  grades.  There  were  3 teachers,  all  colored. 

The  income  amounted  to  approximately  $1,200,  of  which  $850  was  from  tuition,  and  $350  from  the 
Baptist  Association . Of  the  income  $1,040  was  expended  for  salaries  and  $160  for  other  purposes.  The 
plant,  estimated  value  $2,500,  consists  of  three  lots,  two  rough  frame  buildings,  and  equipment  valued 
at  $300.  The  buildings  were  dirty  and  in  poor  repair. 

Recommendation. — In  view  of  the  public-school  facilities  irv  Monroe  this  school  should  be  combined 
with  ooe  of  the  larger  Baptist  schools  of  the  State. 

Date  of  visit:  March,  1914. 


LOUISIANA. 
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ALEXANDRIA  BAPTIST  SCHOOL. 

A small  disorderly  school  taught  in  a church  by  the  pastor  and  an  assistant.  It  was  farmed  as  the 
result  of  a split  in  the  local  Baptist  Association.  The  60  pupils  were  practically  ungraded  and  were 
taught  in  qne  large  dirty  room  of  the  church.  The  income  of  about  $500  included  tuition  and  contri- 
butions from  local  churches. 

Recommendation. — That  the  school  be  combined  with  the  Central  Louisiana  Academy. 

Date  of  visit:  February,  1914. 

CENTRAL  LOUISIANA  ACADEMY. 

Principal:  S.  S.  Gray. 

An  elementary  day  school  with  a few  pupils  in  secondary  subjects.  It  was  founded  in  1882  by  the 
local  Baptist  Association  and  is  owned  and  maintained  by  that  association.  The  158  pupils  were  in 
10  grades  taught  by  3 colored  teachers.  The  work  is  fairly  well  done.  The  income  of  about  $1,000 
was  from  the  association  and  tuition.  The  plant,  estimated  value  $5,000.  consists  of  a lot  located  in  the 
colored  section  and  a two-story  frame  building  in  fairly  good  repair.  The  equipment  is  limited.  There 
is  an  indebtedness  of  about  $700.  * 

Recommendation. — There  is  a presenPnecd  for  this  school,  but  with  the  development  of  the  publlp 
schools  it  should  become  part  of  the  public-school  system  or  be  combined  with  one  of  the  larger 
institutions. 

Date  of  visit:  February,  1914. 

ST.  LANDRY  PARISH— OPELOUSAS. 

OPELOUSAS  ACADEMY. 

Principal:  B.  J,  Hurd.  . 

A small  elementary  school  doing  low-grade  work.  It  is  owned  by*the  local  Baptist  Association. 
There  were  95  pupils  and  2 teachers.  The  income  amounted  to  approximately  $450,  of  which  about 
$250  was  from  the  Baptist  Association  and  $200  from  tuition.  Of  the  income  $400  was  expended  for 
salaries.  The  plant,  estimated  value  $2,500,  consists  of  a town  lot,  one  frame  building,  and  meager 
equipment. 

Recommendation. — There  is  a present  need  for  this  school,  but  with,  the  development  of  the  public 
schools  it  should  become  part  of  the  public-school  system  or  be  combined  with  one  of  the  larger 
institutions. 

Date  of  visit:  February,  1914. 

TERREBONNE  PARISH-HOUMA. 

HOUMA  ACADEMY. 

Principal:  Thomas  Dickerson. 

A disorderly  elementary  day  school  owned  by  the  local  Baptist  Association.  The  128  pupils  are 
taught  by  the  principal  and  a colored  woman.  The  income  of  $750  was  from  the  association  and. from 
tuition.  About  $600  was  spent  for  salaries  and  $150  for  other  expenses.  The  plant,  estimated  value 
$2,000,  consists  of  a town  lot,  a two-story  frame  building,  and  equipment  valued  at  $500. 

Recommendation. — There  is  a present  need  for  this  school,  b^t  with  the’ development  of  the  public 
schools  it  should  become  part  of  the  public-school  system  or  be  combined  with  one  of  the  larger 
institutions. 

Date  of  visit:  February,  1914. 

webStEr  parish— minden. 

MINDEN  ACADEMY. 

Principal:  Janies  Johnson. 

A school  of  elementary  grade  with  a few  secondary  pupils.  It  was  founded  in  1907  by  the  local 
Baptist  Association  and  is  owned  and  controlled  by  that  body.  The  115  pupils  were  in  it  grades.  The 
teachers  are  the  principal  and  his  wife,  The  only.\indus£rial  work  is  a little  sewing.  „ The  income 
amounted  to  approximately  $875,  of  which  $$05  was  from  tuition  and  $50  from  the  Baptist  Association. 
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Of  the  income  $725  was  expended  for  salaries  and  $150  for  repairs.  The  plant,  estimated  value  $4,000, 
ooosists  of  31  acres  of  laJid,  a two-stary  frame  building,  and  equipment  valued  at  $400.  The  building 
is  poorly  constructed  and  in  bad  condition.  > 

Rtc&mmendation . — There  is  a present  need  for  this  school,  but  with  the  development  of  the  public 
schools  it  should  become  part  of  the  public-school  system  or  be  combined  with  one  of  the  larger 
institutions. 

Date  of  visit:  March,  1914. 

OTHER  BAPTIST  SCHOOLS. 

Five  other  Baptist  schools  were  reported  but  not  visited.  Evidence  indicates  that 
they  are  not  of  sufficient  importance  to  justify  description  in  this  report.  The  list  is 
as  follows : 

County. 

Claiborne 

Rapides. 

Sabine. 

Union. 

Union. 

CATHOLIC  PARISH  SCHOOLS. 


Town. 

Haynesville. 
Cheneryville. 
Pleasant  Hill. 
Downsville. 
Lillie.  / 


School. 

Haynesville  School. 
Cheneyville  Academy. 
Pleasant  Hill  High  School. 
Center  High  School. 

Lillie  High  School. 


There  are  in  Louisiana  24  Catholic  parish  schools.  Except  for  one  or  two  large 
institutions  in  New  Orleans,  these  are  small  elementary  schools.  Since  the  Louisiana 
schools  were  visite^,  Mother  Catherine  Drexel  has  purchased  the  large  plant  in  New 
Orleans  formerly  used  by  the  Southern  University.  This  school,  now  called  St.  Francis 
Xavier’s  School,  has  a reported  enrollment  of  350  and  a teaching  force  of  17.  The 
religious  interest  is  strong  in  all  of  these  parish  schools.  The  principal  facts  as  reported 
are  iisted  herewith : 


PmrUfa. 

Town. 

School. 

Attendance. 

Teacben. 

Arcadia. 

Crowley. 

St.  Michael’s  School. 

M5 

3 

Assumption. 

Klotzville. 

St.  Mary’s  School. 

56 

1 

Avoyelles. 

Man  sura. 

St.  Paul’s  School. 

185 

# a 

Iberia 

Delcambre. 

Our  Lady  of  the  Lake  School. 

35 

X 

Iberville. 

Plaque  mine. 

St.  Augustine’s  School 

43 

X 

Jefferson. 

Grptna.  * 

St.  Joseph’s  School. 

60 

X 

La  Fayette. 

La  Fayette. 

St.  Joseph’s  School. 

3i5 

7 

Natchitoches. 

Campti. 

Sacred  Heart  SchooL 

65 

2 

Natchitoches. 

Natchitoche. 

St.  Joseph’s  School. 

75 

2 

Natchitoches.  ^ 

Isle  Brevelle. 

St.  Joseph’s  School. 

278 

5 

Orleans. 

New  Orleans. 

St. .Dominic’s  School. 

• 150 

3 

Orleans. 

New  Orleans. 

St.  Catherine’s  School. 

35o 

8 

Orleans. 

New  Orleans. 

St.  Michael’s  School.  - 

40 

1 

Orleani. 

New  Orleans. 

St.  Maurice ’s  School. 

• 65 

2 

Plaquemine 

Bertranville. 

St.  Benedict’s  School. 

59 

1 

Rapides. 

Alexandria. 

St.  James’  School. 

142 

3 

St.  Landry. 

Amaudville.  * 

St.  John  Francis  Regis  School. 

29 

2 

St.  Landry. 

Grand  Coteau.  ’ 

Sacred  Heart  School. 

18o 

6 

St.  Landry. 

Opelousas. 

St.  Joseph’s  Convent  School. 

180 

3 

St.  Landry. 

Opelousas. 

St.  Joseph’s  Industrial  College. 

78 

2 

St.  Mary. 

Charenton. 

St.  Peter  Claver’s  School. 

43 

2 

St.  Martin. 

Breaux  Bridge. 

St.  Anthony *•  School.  * * 

«5 

3 

8t.  Tammany. 

Mandeville. 

Holy  Family  School. 

29 

2 

St.  Tammany. 

Madisonville. 

St.  Francis  Xavier's  School. 

102 

3 

LOUISIANA. 
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LUTHERAN  SCHOOLS. 

Some  of  the  Lutheran  ministers  in  Louisiana  teach  smal^^rish  schools  in  their 
churches.  These  schools  are  irregularly  in  session  from  year.  Only  Luther 

College  and  the  seven  parochial  schools  in  New  Orleans  we.  considered  important 
enough  to  be  stu'  ed ; these  are  described  in  the  summary  whici.  follows. 

ORLEANS  PARISH— NEW  ORLEANS. 

LUTHER  COLLEGE. 

President:  R.  E.  Schmidt.1 

A small  school  of  elementary  and  secondary  grade  founded  in  1903  and  maintained  by  the  Synodical 
Conference  of  the  Lutheran  Church.  It  is  the  central  Lutheran  School  for  New  Orleans. 

Attendance. — Total,  37;  practically  aH  elementary. 

Teachers . — Total,  2;  both  white  men. 

Organization.— Ten  grades  are  claimed.  Most  of  the  work  of  the  two  higher  grades  is  elementary. 
The  pupils  above  the  seventh  grade  have  sewing.  > 

Financial , igiy-14.— The  income  amounted  to  approximately  $1,400,  of  which  $1,300  was  from  the 
Lutheran  Board  and  the  balance  from  tuition. 

Plant. — Estimated  value,  $10,500'.  The  plant  consists  of  a valuable  city  lot  and  a two-story  frame 
building,  with  limited  classroom  furniture  and  industrial  equipment. 

Recommendation. — The  attendance  should  be  increased,  the  gpKle  of  work  raised,  and  industrial 
work  for  boys  provided. 

Date  of  visit:  February*,  1914. 

LUTHERAN  PAROCHIAL  SCHOOLS. 

Seven  parochial  schools  of  elementary  grade  are  maintained  by  the  Board  for  Colored  Missions 
of  the  Evangelical  Lutheran  Synodical  Conference  for  the  colored  children  of  New  Orleans. 

(.  Attendance —The  attendance  records  are  very  unsatisfactory.  The  reported  enrollment  in  all  the 
schools  was  approximately  1 ,000. 

Teachers. — Total,  18;  white  7,  colored  11;  male  14,  female  4.  Most  of  the  white  teachers  are 
ministers  of  the  Lutheran  denomination,  while  practically  all  the  colored  teachers  are  graduates  of 
Lutheran  schools.  ^ 

Financial,  IQ13-14 . — The*  reported  income  for  the  support  of  the  schools  was  $10,000,  of  which 
$7,500  was  from  the  Lutheran  Board  and  churches,  and  $2,500  from  tuition.  ; 

Plant. — Estimated  value,  $15,000.  Three  of  the  schools  are  taught  in  buidUngs  owhed  by  the 
Lutheran  Board  and  the  others  in  rented  quarters.  The  land  owned  consists  of  three  lots  in  different 
sections  of  New  Orleans.  All  the  buildings  are  frame  structures.  The  equipment  in  all  the  schools  is 
very  poor.  There  are  practically  no  facilities  for  teaching  manual  training  or  industrial  work.  f 

Recommendation . — There  is  present  need  for  these  schools,  but  their  work  should  be  improved,  and 
when  the  public  schpols  become  adequate  the  income  of  the  small  Lutheran  schools  should  be  trans- 
ferred to  Luther  College  to  make  it  a first -cl  ass  secondary  school.  y 

Date  of  visit:  February,  1914.  ^ 


independent  schools. 


' In  addition  to  the  schools  discussed  in  the  parish  summaries,  there  are  five  smaller 
independent  institutions  in  Louisiana.  These  are  owned  by  private  boards  of  trustees 
and  have  limited  means  of  support.  They  include  four  private  elementary  schools 
and  a semipublic  school.  The  semipublic  school  at  Morgan  City  and  the  Wmnsboro 
Colored  School  are  the  only  schools  in  their  communities,  and  effort  should  be  made  to 
have  the  public  authorities  assume  complete  control  of  their  work.  The  private  schools 
a/  Lake  Charles  and  Hortman  are  of  minor  importance. 
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CALCASIEU  PARISH— LAKE  CHARLES. 

PEOPLE’S  NORMAL  AND  INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL 
Principal:  D.  R.  Hutton. 

. A small  elementary  school  operated  privately  by  the  principal.  About  150  pupils  are  taught  in 
11  spades  by  the  principal  and  three  colored  women. . All  the  work  is  elementary.  The  class  rooms 
arr.  crowded  and  the  equipment  poor.  The  finances  are  controlled  by  the  principal,  who  declined  to 
give  the  exact  items.  The  plant,  estimated  value  $2,250,  consisted  of  a town  lot,  an ohirffumc  build- 
ing, and  equipment  valued  at  $250.  | 

Recommendation. — That  the  school  shall  not  expect  other  than  local  support. 

Date  of  visit:  February,  1914.  - 

FRANKLIN— WINNSBORO. 

WINNSBORO  COLORED  INDUSTRIAL  HIGH  SCHOOL. 

Principal  J-  W.  hunter. 

H.  A stpalljel^mentarjrschool.  It  is  the  only  school  for  colored  people  in  the  community.  It  was  founded 
\ In  1905  by  ^*£olotred.^o‘ple  and  for  a while  received  aid  from  the  parish  and  the  Jeanes  Fund.  The 
\7$  pupils  \fcre  taught  py.the  principal  and  a woman  assistant.  A few,  pupils  board  at  the  school.  The 
^ industrial  wftrk  UVlittle  sewing.  The  income,  amounting  to  approximately  $450,  was  from  tuition 
^bene^t  eftter^m^emti.  The  plant,  estimated  value  $5,000,  consists  of  30  acres  of  land,  a large  two- 
orijr  building,  pcktfjyycohstructed  and  in  bad  repair,  and  equipment  valued  at  $200. 
aea^w^nduriViKi-Tha?  the  colored  people  endcs 


Dut^.of  vi: 


jt:  I^fl^uar^  1914. 


I people  endeavor  to  have  the  parish  aid  this  worthy  school. 


LINCOLN  PARISH — G RAMBLING. 


\ 
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NORTri  LOUISIANA  AGRICULTURAL  AND  INDUSTRIAL  INSTITUTE. 
m Principal:  C.  P.  Adams. 

1 A school  of  elementary  grade  in  a needy  rural  community.  The  plant  and  equipment  are  crude. 
The  management  has  not  been  effective.  The  school  was  founded  by  the  principal  in  1905  and  turned 
ov^r  to  the  parish  in  1915.  * 

j Attendance , — Total,  no;  all  elementary.  A few  pupils  board  at  the  school.  ^ The  industrial  train- 
ing consists  of  a little  coolring,  sewing,  add  woodwork.  Some  of  the  pupils  assist  in  the  cultivation  of 
W.  \ thd  land. 

\“3  \ | Teachers. — Total,  6;  all  colored ; male  2,  female  4. 

A '•  \ ! Financial , iQiz-lj. — No  bopks  were  kept.  As  far  as  could  be  determined  the  more  important  items 


\ 


Income,  excluding  noneducational  receipts 4 $1,  550  • 

Expenditures,  lessnoneducational  receipts i,  550 

Value  of  plant , 

Sources  of  income:  Donations,  $k,ooo;  tuition,  *45°  ; Lincoln  Parish,  $100.  The  noneducatibnal 
receipts  amounted  to  $1,486,  of  which  $950  was  from  the  boarding  department  and  $536  from  the  faVm. 

\ Items  of  expenditure : Salaries,  $9 ,700;  other  expenses,  $33^. 

■Plant.— Land:  Estimated  value,  $3,000.  The  school  owns  200  acres  of  land,  of  which  about  100 
actelare  cultivated  and  4 acres  used  for  campus.  , 

Buildings:  Estimate  (Lvalue,  $1 ,500.  The  main  building  is  a poorly  built  two- story  frame  structure. 
There  are  two  vtry  small  buildings,  used  for  shop  and  boys1  dormitory.  The  buildings  are  poorly  kept, 
Movable  equipment:  Estimated  value,  $1,187.  Of  this  $687  was  in  farm  implements  and  live 
stock,  $330  in  shop  equipment,  and  $300  in  furniture. 

' That  the  administration  he  made  more  effective  and  ths  institution  developed 
into*  parish  training  school. 

Dates  of  visits:  February,  1914;  February,  1915.  Facts  verified,  1916,. 
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MORGAN  CITY  ACADEMY. 

Principal:  Miss  Anna  Kyle.  * 

An  elementary  school  receiving  aid  from  public  funds.  The  school  is  taught  in  ^building  owned 
by  a local  board  of  trustees.  Thepne  colored  teacher,  who  receives  $185  a year,  is  paid  for  five  months 
from  the  parish  and  for  four  months  from  private  Subscription  and  tuition.  There  were  78  pupils,  all 
belcw  the  sixth  grade.  , The  school  plant  is  valued  at  $1,500. 

Recommendation. — That  the  trustees  endeavor  to  have  the  public  authorities  assume  the  full  support 
of  the  school. 

Date  of  visit:  February,  1914. 

WEBSTER  PARISH— HORTMAN.  . 

t . 

PLEASANTON  COLLEGIATE  AGRICULTURAL  AND  INDUSTRIAL  INSTITUTE. 

Principal:  E.  B.  Morgan. 

A badly  managed  '’lementary  school.  It  is  owned  by  an  independent  board  of  trustees.  The  69 
pupils  were  all  elementary.  They  were  taught  by  two  colored  women.  The  income  amounted  to 
approximately  $1,200,  which  was  from  donations  and  tuition.  There  was  a mortgage  indebtedness  of 
$i,ood  on  the  property.  The  plant,  estimated  value  $2,500,  consists  of  200  acres  of  land,  two  2-story 
frame  buildings,  and  equipment  valued  at  $200. 

Recommendation. — In  view  of  the  condition  and. management  of  this  school  it  can  not  be  recom- 
mended as  worthy  of  aid.  y 

Date  of  visit:  March,  1914. 

SPECIAL  INSTITUTIONS. 

Besides  the  private  schools  there  are  three  small  special  institutions  in  the  State. 
The  two  institutions  in  Baton  Rouge  are  operated  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  L.  Blundon. 
One  is  a reformatory  and  one  a school 'Tor  unfortunate  children.  As  such  institutions 
are  needed,  they  should  be  combined  and  should  receive  more  aid  froih  the  State  and 
county  courts.  1 he  Flint-Goodbridge  Hospital  is  also  described  in  this  summary. 

EAST  BATON  ROUGE  PARISH— BATON  lU^UGE. 

LIVE  OAK  SCHOOL. 

Principal:  F.  L.  Blundon.1 
An  elementary  school  with  about  45  pupils,  of  who  nr  16  were  boarders.  It  receives  orphans  and 
delinquents  from  the  courts  of  the  parish.  The  school  is  taught  by  one  colored  woman.  The  printing 
and  farming  are  managed  by  the  white  principal. 

The  plant,  consisting  of  an  old  sugar  house  and  1 5 acres  of  land,  was  donated  to  a corporation  consist- 
ing of  the  principal  and  his  wife  on  condition  that  an  industrial  sdpol  fcfe  erected  and  $2, 00c  paid  for  the 
» building.  These  conditions  seem  not  to  have  been  met.  The'fncorae  of  about  $1,200  is  derived  from 
tuition,  board,  and  profits  on  the  garden.  The  parish  pays  the  board  of  the  children  committed  by  the 
court. 

MRS.  BLUNDON’S  SCHOOL. 

A small  institution  combining  the  features  of  an  orphanage  and  an  elementary  day  school.  Owing 
to  inadequate  equipment  and  very  limited  financial  support,  the  work  is^id?.  The  principal  has 
undermined  her  health  Xhrqugh  hard  work  for  the  orphans. 

The  instlfetion  was  founded  by  Mrs.  Blundon  and  Is  largely  controlled  by  her.  The  trustees  are 
Northern  persons,  who  seem  to  know  very  little  about  the  work. 

- Attendance.  Total,  140;  all  elementary.  The  orphanage  consists  of  a few  orphans  living  in  Mrs. 
Blundon ’s  home.  Some  instruction  in  sewing  is  provided. 
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'cachets. — Total,  4;  white  2,  colored  2.  One  of  the  white  women  spends  part  of  the  summer  in 
ing  for  funds  in  the  North. 

nances  and  planf>— The  estimated  annual  income  of  about  $1,000  is  from  donations  and  tuition, 
it  consists  of  two  frame  buildings,  valued  at  $3,500.  The  buildings  are  in  need  of  repair. 
mendation. — That  the  trustees  of  the  institutions  and  friends  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Blundon  prevail 
upon  thfcm'to  combine  the  two  institutions  and  reorganize  the  work  on  a sound  business  and  educa- 
Hanal  ^>akis.  Further  support  to  the  institutions  should  be  given  only  on  this  condition. 

DateV^8**1  February,  1914. 

ORLEANS  PARISH— NEW  ORLEANS. 

DRIDGE  HOSPITAL  AND  NURSE-TRAINING  SCHOOL. 

\-  Superintendent:  R.  T.  Fuller.1 

\:  A well-managed  hospital  and  nurse-training  school.  The  buildings  have  recently  been  put  in 
goq^d  condition  and  equipped  with  modem  conveniences.  The  hospital  building  has  capacity  for  59 
patients.  There  are  37  nurses  in  attendance.  The  income  in  1914-13  was  approximately  $43,000,  of 
which  $6,460  was  from  hospital  charges  and  $3,400  from  the  Freedmen’s  Aid  Society.  Tuition  fees 
and  endowment  constituted  the  other  sources  of  income . 

Property. — Estimated  value,  $97,000.  Of  this,  $50,000  was  in  endowment.  The  plant  consists  of 
a large  lot  and  three  buildings,  valued  at  $40,000,  together  with  equipment  and  furniture  valued  at 
$7,060*  An  old  three-story  brick  residence  is  used  for  the  dean's  office  and  home,  and  for  classrooms. 
The  hospital  building  and  the  nurses'  home  art  frame  structures.  The  hospital  equipment  is  valued 
at  $5,000. 

Recommendation. — That  the  institution  receive  more  liberal  financial  support. 


‘ While. 
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XI:  MARYLAND. 

SCHOOL  FACILITIES  IN  T1IE  STATE. 


There  are  in  Maryland  232,250  colored  people,  forming  17.9  per  cent  of  the  total 
population.  Ihe  number  decreased  2,814,  or  1*2  per  cent,  between  1900  and +i 910. 
Negroes  constitute  28.7  per  cent  of  all  persons  engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits  in 
the  State.  The  number  of  farms  cultivated  by  them  increased  9 per  cent  between  1900 
and  1910.  As  farmers  renting  and  owning  land,  they  have  charge  of  358,509'  acres  of 
land;  as  farm  lat>orers  they  undoubtedly  cultivate  a much  larger  amount.  While  the 
United  Siates  census  indicates  hopeful  progress  in  the  decrease  of  illiteracy  and  in  the 
improvement  of  health  conditions,  illiterates  are  still  23.4  per  cent  of  the  colored  people 
10  years  old  and  over,  and  9.5  per  cent  of  children  10  to  14  yeare  of  age,  and  the  death 
rate  is  very  high.  In  view  of  these  facts,  it  is  important  to  note  the  following  summary 
of  the  public  school  facilities  and  educationataieeds  of  Maryland,  as  they  are  shown  in 
the  reports  of  the  United  States  census  and  the  State  superintendent  of  public  instruc- 
tion: v • * 


Population,  1910 

Children  6 to  14  years  of  age,  1910  1 

Teachers’  salaries  m public  schools,  1911-13  1 
Teachers’  salaries  per  child  6 to  14  in  State 

Percentage  illiterate,  1910 

Percentage  living  in  rural  communities 


White. 

Negro. 

1,062,639 

333, 250 

186,  147 

44,3*5 

$3,  567,  021 

t»8a,  519 

$13-  79 

*6.38 

3-6 

23- 4 

47-4 

S7-3_ 

Pmblic  appropriations.— The  public-school  teachers  of  Maryland  received  $2,849,540 
in  salaries  in  1911-12.  Of  this  sum  $2,567,021  was  for  the  teachers  of  186,147  w^ite 
children  and  $282,519  for  the  teachers  of  44,315  colored  children.  On  a per  cs$ita 
basis  this  is  ^$13-79  ^ each  white  child  and  $6.38  for  each  colored  child.1  Map  16 
presents  thesfe  per  capita  figures  for  each  county  in  Maryland,  the  proportion  of  Negroes 
being  indicajpd  by  the  shading.  The  study  of  this  map  indicates  a wide  variation  in 
the  per  capita  for  colored  children.  In  Somerset  and  AnnC*  Arundel  Counties  this 
sum  is  less  tnan  $1.60,  while  in  the  city  of  Baltimore  it  is  $15.3^. 

In  addition  to  the  $2,567,021  appropriated  for  the  public-school  teachers  of  white 
children,  thi  State  appropriated  $222,375  for  the  whole  or  partial  support  of  two 
normal  schools,  -three  colleges,  and  several  private  institutions  of  learning  for  white 
people.,  To  ihe  $218,466  appropriated  for  the  public-school  teachers  of  colored  children' 
the  State  added  $7,167  to  maintain  a colored  normal  school. 

i Private  financial  aid. — The  colored  private  schools  of  Maryland  have  an  income  of 
$23»454»  a property  valuation  of  $99,624,  and  an  attendance  of  1,033  pupils,  of  whom 
94 2, are  in  elementary  grades.  With  the  exception  of  two  very  small  schools  they  are  all 


1 These  figure*  were  computed  (or  each  county  in  the  State  except  Garrett  by  dividing  the  teachers’  salaries  by  the  number  * 

of  children  6 to  14  enumerated  In  the  United  States  census  The  teachers’  salaries  in  public  schools  were  obtained  (ram  the 
report  of  the  State  superintendent  of  education,  lair-ss.  y' 


The  upper  figure  in  each  county  tsTor  white  children,  the  lower  for  colored.  The  shading  indicates  the  percentage  of  Negroes  in  the  total 
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owned  by  denominations.  While  the  total  number  of  private  schools  is  io,  only  one 
plays  any  important  part  in  the  educational  activities  of  the  State.  Oneprivately  owned 
school  is  largely  supported  by  thc/lWral  Government.  These  two  schools,  with  the 
State  Normal  School,  are  »hown  cm  Map  17.  Some  of  the  remaining  nine  schools  are 
justified  only  on  denominational  grounds,  and  others  are  so  hampered  by  small  income 
or  poor  management  that  the  State  receives  little  benefit  from  them. 

A Uendance.— The  United  States  census  reported  45,233  colored  children  6 to  14 
years  of  age  in  1910,  of  whom  31,968  were  attending  school.  A study  of  the  figures  for 
public  and  private  schools  shows  that  the  •majority  of  elementary  and  secondary  pupils 

* are  in  the  public  schools. 

Elementary—  The  need  for  increased  elementary  school  facilities  is  indicated  by 
the  fact  that  the  attendance  in  both  public  and  private  schools-is  less  than  7^er  cent  * 

* °£ the  children  of  elementary-school  age.  According  to  an  Investigation  made  recently,1 
over  half  of  the  colored  teachers  received  “postal  card”  certificates.  That  is,  they  are 
unable  to  pass  a satisfactory  examination,  but  are  given  a license  because  4;hey*are  the 
best  candidates  available. 

Secondary,— The  only  public  high  school  for  colored  pupils  in  the  State  is  in  the 
city  of  Baltimore.  The  Maryland  Normal  and  Industrial  School  also  furnishes  a par- 
tial secondary  course.  Of  the  847  secondary  pupils  in  the  State,  669  are  in  the  Balti- 
more High  School,  85  in  Princess  Anne  Academy,  supported  by  Federal  funds,  38  in  the 
Maryland  Normal  and  Industrial  School,  and  55  in  Morgan  College.  r 

Teacher  training  — The  niostOhrgent  need  of  the  colored  schools  in  Maryland  is 
trained'  teachers.  The  supply  now  depends  largely  on  the  secondary  and  normal 
schools  outside  of  the  State.  Within  (hcState  only  the' Baltimore  Normal  School,  the 
Bowie  Normal  School,  and  Princess  Apne  Academy  offer  even  a fair  preparation  for 
teaching.  The  output  of  these  scho<5ts  is  obviously  inadequate  to  meet  the  needs  of  a 
State  with  almost  235, 000  colored  people  and  1,000  colored  public-school  teachers. 

Industrial.-^ No  school  in  the  State  is  adequately  equipped  to  teach  trades.  Effort 
is  being  made  to  provide  industrial ‘training  bv  means  of  special  State  aid  to  one  colored 
school  in  each  county.  The  sum  of  $1,500  is  available  for  each  county  upon  the  estab- 
lishment of  a school.  About  half  of  this  sum  ;s  to  be  given  toward  the  support  of  the ' 
school  and  about  half  is  to  be  used^to  pay  a supervising  industrial  teacher  who  is  to 
travel  in  the  county  introducing  industrial -work  in  the  ruraf  schopls  and  extending*\he 
influence  of  the  school  into  the  c&mmunitv.  In  this  way  the  State  has  made  provision 
for  16  industrial  schools  with  the  type  of  supervision  fumished^y  the  Jeanes  teachers 
in  other  States.  As  yet  these  schools  are  of  elementary  grade,  with  a small  amount  of 
manjjiri  training. 

Agriculture. — The  provision  for  teaching  agriculture  is  vfcry  limited.  The  Princess 
Anne  Academy,  which  receives  the  Federal  funds  for  agricultural,  and  rnechanicaPeduca- 
tion,  is  endeavoring  to  make  educational  use  of  the  school  farm.  The  boys  at  the  State 
Normal  School  are  required  to  work  on  the  farm,  but  a systematic  course  in  agriculture 
is  not  provided. 

1 “ Public  Education  to  MftryUod.  ' Abraham  meaner  and  Prank  p.  Uadiman.  General  Eduction  Board,  l9,*. 
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Teachers.  Total,  34;  all  colored;  male  15,  female  19;  academic  19,  girls’  indus- 
tries 4,  boys’  industries  6,  commercials,  physical  culture  1,  othere  a.  - 

Organisation.— Three  four-year  courses  are  offered — Latin,  scientific,  ancf com- 
mercial. The  Latin  course  is  largely  of  the  traditional  college-preparatory  type,  but 
includes  some  provision  for  manual  training  and  natural  sciences.  The  scientific  course 
requires  German  in  place  of  Latin.  Only  one  year  of  foreign  language  is  required  in 
the  commercial  course  and  about  9 hours  a week1  are  assigned  to  commercial  subjects. 

Industrial:  All  pupils  are  required  to  take  4 hours  a week  of  manual  training. 

A special  two-year  vocational  course  is  provided,  with  14  hours  a week  of  manual  work. 
The  facilities  for  industrial  work  for  girls  are  fairly  good,  but  the  equipment  for  indus- 
trial  work  for  boys  is  limited. 

Plant.— The  plant,  estimated  value  $65,000,  consists  of  a city  lot,  a large  two-story 
brick  building  with  basement,  a two-stoiry  brick  shop,  two  rented  buildings  used  for 
domestic  science,  and  the  Chapel. 

.Date  of  visit:  March,  1916. 

BALTIMORE  COLORED  NORMAL  SCHOOL 

T*riqdpal:  J.  H.  Lockerman.  - - 

A cityNteacher-training  school  taught  in  connection  with  one  of  the  elementary 
schools.  \ 

Attendance.  Total,  112;  male  25,  female  87.  The  attendance  increased  from  49 
in  1914—15  to  1 12  in  1915-16  as  a result  of  the  passage  of  a State  law  requiring  profcs-  • 
sional  preparation  for  teachers.  " 


course  covers  two  years.  The  subjects  are:  Psychology,  history  of  education,  methods, 
reviews,  management,  and  practice  teaching. 

Date  of  visit:  March,  1916. 

MORGAN  COLLEGE. 

President:  John  O.  Spencer.1 
■ A school  of  secondary  and  collegiate  grade. 

The  institution  was  founded  in  1867  under  the  patronage  of  the  Baltimore,  Wash- 
ington, ^Wilmington,  and  Delaware  Conferences  of  the  Methofiist  Episcopal  Church.  It 
is. owned  by,  an. independent  board  of  trustees  and  receives  the  contributions  of  the 
conferences'  through  the  Freedman’s  Aid/ Spciety.  Two  branch  academies,  at  Princess 
Anne.-Md.,  and  Lynchburg,  Va.,  are  Vnder  the  same  trustee  board. 

, Attendance.— -Total,  81;  college  pjVparatory  55,  collegiate  26.  Of  those  reporting 
home  address,  27  were  from  Baltimore,  33  from  other  places  in  Maryland,  and  21  from 
other  States.  There  were  38  boarding  at  the  school.  The  total  enrollment  for  the 
year  was  128. 

Teachers  and  workers. — Total,  1 1 ; white  7,  colored  4:  male  <.  female  6:  full  time  ? 


teachers  4. 


Teachers. — Total,  8;  all  colored;  male  2,  female  6;  pedagogical  subjects  4,  practice 


hers  4. 

Organization. — High  school  graduation  or  an  equivatenljsrequired  for  entrance.  The 
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Organization. — Secondary:  The  four-year  college  preparatory  course  includes: 
Mathematics,  4 years;  English,  3^;  geography,  x;  history,  2;  Latin,  2;  German,  1; 
physics,  1 ; Bible,  1 ; music,  1 yi ; drawing,  % ; chemistry,  y4.  An  additional  year  of 
Latin  may  be  elected. 

College  subjects:  The  college  subjects  offered  are  Latin,  Greek,  French,  German, 
English,  algebra,  trigonometry,  history,  physics  and  chemistry,  and  international  law. 
In  alternate  years  sociology  and  economics  are  substituted  for  some  of  these  subjects. 
The  teaching  force  and  equipment  are  inadequate  for  the  work  undertaken. 

Financial , 1913-14. — The  accounts  are  kept  in  the  president’s  office.  The  system 
is  simple  and  effective.  The  boarding  department  is  conducted  privately  and  figures 
for  the  department  are  entirely  omitted  from  the  following  statement.  The  more 
important  items  were:  - 


Income 

Expenditure 

Indebtedness 

Value  of  school  propert) 

Sources  of  income 


$16,419 
13, 102 
18,000 

96. 874 


Freedmans  Aid  Society,  $6,733;  tuition  and  fees,  $3,285; 
endowment  funds,  $2,866;  conference  collections,  $1,523;  building  and  improvement 
fund,  $1,025;  public  funds,  $538;  donations  for  current  expensegp|fejiQ:  interest  on  cur- 
rent accounts,  $19;  other  sources,  $11. 

Items  of  expenditures:  Salaries,  $6,843;  payment  on  debts,  $2,073;  interest  on 
debts,  $1,514;  light  and  heat,  $673;  traveling  expenses,  $574;  office  expenses,  $330; 
books,  $230;  printing  and  advertising,  $222;  equipment  and  supplies,  $198;  scholar- 
ships, $153;  trustees’  expenses,  $109;  repairs,  $85;  commencement  and  lectures,  $65; 
taxes  and  insurance,  $33.  The  unexpended  balance  for  the  year  was  $3,317. 

Indebtedness:  A mortgage  of  $18,060  represents  balance  due  on  land  and  building 
and  current  accounts. 

Property:  The  property  consists  of  $40,700  in  the  plant  and  $56,174  in  endowment. 

Plant. — Land:  Estimated  value,  $20,000.  The  land  comprises  six  large  city  lots 
in  a good  neighborhood.  There  is  no  campus  space. 

Building:  Estimated  value,  $15,000.  The  one  school  building  is  a large  four-story 
stone  structure.  The  floors  and  interior  were  in  need  of  renovation. 

Movable  equipment:  Estimated  value,  $5,700;  furniture,  $700;  laboratory  equip- 
ment, $1,000;  books  and  library  fixtures,  $4,000.  • 

Recommendation, — That  the  institution  be  moved  to  the  new  site*  now  being  pur- 
chased and  the  courses  reorganized  so  as  to  emphasize  training  of  teachers,  physical 
science,  social  9dence,  and  community  work  both  for  urban  and  rural  people. 

Date  of  visit:  May,  1915. ' 


PRINCE  GEORGES  COUNTY. 


Population,  1910. 


Percentage  ftiiterate,  19x0. 


Whit*. 

Macro. 

1 • *4,643 

ii*493 

..  4,848 

9*,  86a 

• • *57.  >9* 

$6, 774 

$*•37 

>5 

3*5 
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The  entire  population' is  rural.  The  average  length  of  the  puplic-school  term  is 
9-25  months  for  white  pupi’s  and  6.5  months  for  the  colored.  The  number  of  teachers 
b 135  m white  schools  and  40  in  colored  schools.  The  average  attendance  is  141, 
white  pupils  and  1,217  cokned  pupils. 

se  statistics  indicate  the  need  for  increased  school  facilities.  The  work  of  the 
elementary  schoob  should  be  extended  and  strengthened.  . With  reorganization  and 
additional  boarding  facilities,  the  Maryland  Normal  School  at  Bowie  would  provide  a 
central  institution  for  the  surrounding  counties,  where  pupils  might  board  and  supplement 
, mmg.  glven  m the  mraI  schools.  The  Croome  Settlement  School  is  very  small 
and  unless  its  support  can  be  materially  increased  it  will  be  of  little  value  to  the  com- 

mumty.  The  House  of  Reformatioii  for  Colored  Boys  is  described  in  the  summary  of 
special  institutions  (or  Maryland.  y 

BOWIE, 

MARYLAND  NORMAL  AND  INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL. 

President:  D.  S.  S.  Goodloe. 

m„,hAiSma!I  Sf°0l10f,SeC°“dary  818(16  ^ a few  elem^ary  pupils.  The  bovs  devote 
much  time  to  farm  labor,  but  the  work  is  of  little  educational  value.  The  small  attend- 

ance  is  due  to  the  inadequate  dormitory  facilities  and  is  not  proportionate  to  the 
income  and  value  of  the  plant.  f 

The  school  was  founded  in  ,9, , by  the  State  of  Maryland  as  Normal  School  No  3, 

. “e  sLr  7 thC  State  b°ard0fedUCati0n  Practically  all  its  suppor^comes  from 

11  5°:  elementafy  12,  secondary  38;  male  19,  female  31.  Nearly 

all  the  pupils  board  at  the  school.  J y 

aw^  ~Total-  8;  M co’ore d;  male  5,  female  3;  academic  5,  domestic 
science  1 , matron  1 , and  superintendent. 

Organization.— Elementary:  The  elementary  class  has  atithmetic,  grammar 
spelling,  reading,  and  history.  . ’ 

^re^year  secondary.  course  includes:  Latin,  2 years;  mathe- 

a'®,Bgtah'  4;  6lem6nta7  science-  2:  Physiology,  pedagogy,  and  history  of  edu- 
cation. History  may  be  substituted  for  the  second  year  of  Latin. 

Financial,  1913-14.— The  finances  of  the  sciool  are  controlled  by  the  State  board 
of  education,  and  no  records  other  than  the  president's  memoranda  are  kept  at  the 

S^din^r>^ t0  tUmUal  reP°rt  °f  thC  St8te  b°8rd  the  more  items, 

mg  the  department,  which  is  conducted  privately  by  the  president,  were : 

Income 

Expenditure* ’ ^ ^ ! " * **°53 

Value  of  plant . ®,003 

«.  . . 33.5oo 

Sources  of  income:  State  appropriations  $7,167;  tuition  and  fees,  $86v  other  # 
sources,  $21.  **■  olllcr 

and  Si  °l?TadtUr*:  ,TeaCherS’  Salarie8'  $3’8o°’  student  labor,  $t ,562  ;<fufmture 
and  seboo1  aupphes  $725;  farm  implements  and  supphes,  $704;  fuel  and  light,  $464; 

ire,  >459;  farm  labor,  $4*71  discount  and  interest,  $225;  expenses  of  practice  school 
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$195;  books,  stationery  and  printing,  $16 8;  live  stock,  $75;  freight  and  hauling,  $46; 
supervision  of  colored  schools,  $38;  miscellaneous  expenses,  $85. 

Plant. — Land:  Estimated  value,  $10,000.  The  land  comprises  190  acres  and  is  well 
located  for  school  purposes.  Creditable  efforts  have„been  made  to  beautify  the  grounds. 
Over  half  the  land  is  being  worked  with  a view  to  its  improvement.  Crops  for  the  use 
of  the  school  are  raised  on  about  25  acres*-? 

Buildings:  Estimated  value,  $19,000.  The  main  building,  a four-story  brick 
structure,  is  used  for  office, classrooms,  and  girls'  dormitory;  the  boys’  dormitory- is  a 
two-story  frame  structure.  There  are  two  other  small  frame  buildings.  The  buildings 
are  clean  and  in  good  repair. 

Movable  equipment:  Estimated  value,  $4,500.  Of  this,  $2,500  is  in  furniture  and 
$2,000  in  farm  equipment  and  live  stock. 

Recommendations. — 1.  That  the  dormitory  facilities  be  increased,  in  order  to  pro- 
vide for  a larger  attendance. 

2.  That  the  course  of  study  be  adapted  to  the  preparation  of  teachers  for  rural  dis- 
tricts. 

3.  That  the  farm  work  and  other  manual  activities  be  carried  out  with  more  regard 
for  their  educational  value. 

4.  That  the  boarding  department  and  the  farm  be  conducted  as  departments  of 
the  school  and  the  proceeds  applied  to  the  support  of  the  institution.  * 

5.  That -a  system  of  accounting  be  installed  at  the  school  and  an  annual  audit 
made  by  an  accredited  accountant. 

Date  of  visit:  November,  1914/  Facts  verified,  1915. 

r 

SOMERSET  COUNTY. 


White.  Neiro. 

Population,  1910.*: * 16,978  9,  476 

Children  6 to  i4yearsof  age,  1910 “. 3*438  2,350 

Teachers’ salaries  in  public  schools,  1911-T3 *40,862  $4,633 

Teachers’  salaries  per  child  6 to  14  in  county $1 1.  92  $1.  52 

Percentage  illiterate,  1910 7.  3 34  6 


The  rural  population  is  86.9  per  cent  of  the  total.  The  average  length  of  the  public- 
school  term  is  9 months  for  white  pupils  and  6 months  for  the  colored.  The  number  of 
teachers  i9  103  in  white  schools  and  38  in  colored  schools.  The  average  attendance  is 
2,233  white  pupils  and  1,115  colored  pupils. 

These  statistics  indicate  the  need  for  additional  school  facilities.  The  woik  of  the 
elementary  schools  should  be  extended  and  strengthened. 

The  Princess  Anne  Academy,  which  is  being  developed  as  a State  "school,  should 
be  encouraged  to  increase  its  provisions  for  agriculture,  industry,  and  teacuer  training. 

PRINCESS  ANNE. 

PRINCESS  ANNE  ACADEMY. 

President : Thomas.  H.  Kiah. 


A small,  well-managed  school  of  secondary  grade  with  a few  pupils  in  elementary, 
classes.  Effort  is  made  to  adapt  the  work  to  the  needs  of  rural  teachers.  Manual 
training  and  agriculture,  though  well  taught,  are  subordinated  to  literary  studies. 
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. ,The®?h®°’ WaS  founded  “ 1886  as  / branch  of  Morgan  College,  and  is  owned  by  the 

trusted  of  that  institution.  It  receives  aid  from  the  Freedmen's  Aid  Society  of  the 

™^itErr  ChUrLh'  ^tern  Branch  of  the  Maryland  Agricultural 

■ zzr*  p"teral  te"d-sra°'  spp",p’i*uo" '» “i 
- xr^^T^,izr7Zz":"y85; — 

Teachers  and  workers.— Total,  ,2;  all  colored;  male  8,  female  4;  academic  o-  girls' 
“dSriS.  2’  agnCUltUre  '•  ^ 01  thC  academic  teachere  Pve  part  time  to’ boys' 

eigh^r^-^^'  The  Clementary  work  is  done  >"  the  seventh  and 

„ . ^°dary:  The  S6COndary  °°urees  are  ^ven  in  two  groups,  "normal  " with  63  pupils 

With  22’  ThC  Chief  differenCe  the  C0urses  is  induln 
of  Latin  in  the  college  preparatory.  Both  courses  include  elementary  subjects  in  the 

first  year.  Both  give  the  student  a complex  schedule,  including  a large  number  of 

the^rft  yTY  tW°  °r  threC  h°UrS  a WeCk  TheSe  SUbjCCtS  are  wdl  selected,  but 
tfce  short  time  allotment  weakens  the  value  of  the  work.  The  senior  year  provides 

some  teacher  training.  The  organization  is  now  being  simplified. 

T.  |DdU!.triaI:  A11  se^agjMP>ls  are  required  to  hike  20  periods  a week  in  industries 
T e mdustnes  are  carptat^nh  18  pupils,  blacksmithing  with  ,2,  printing  with  6 
The  industrial  equipment  is  7£rly  good.  All  the  wo*  is  classed  as  manual  training 
One  teacher  and  a part-time  assistant  instruct  the  girls  in  sewing  and  cooking.  The 
equipment,  hitherto  inadequate,  is  being  rapidly  improved. 

Agriculture;  One  teacher  handles  both  the  theory  and  practice  of  agriculture 
A?  theU^  t,akC  U>tany  ln  thC  SeCODd  yCar  and  aSr’culture  in  the  fourth  year. 

vZ  gZ,  v,s'"d  pupils  w're  ™ 

‘"”"d  imP,OVemeM  °‘  ™"d 

FtmiacM;,  1913— 14.— All  accounts,  except  those  for  the  boarding  depart  men  ar- 

7 t * thC  M°rgan  C0Uege  CorP°ration  in  Baltimore.  The  principal 

SetSS  T 6 reC°rdS  °f  thC  department  Md  reP°rtS  -miannuallyTo 

the  president.  The  more  important  financial  items  for  1913-14  were:  * 

Income,  excluding  noneducational  receipts 

Expenditures,  least  nonedueatioual  receipts  

Value  of  plant , !4»  245 

„ , . 44, 950 

purees  of  income:  Federal  funds,  $10,000;  balance  of  Federal  funds  from  previous 
year,  $887;  tuition  and  fees,  $,,584;  Morgan  College  Corporation  for  current  e^Zl 
^ w *,£K);'other  sources-  ^I,057-  The  noneducational  receipts  amounted 

^^^;638  ^ fr°m  £*  b°arding  department  “d  ^.038  from  the  farm. 
*tema  of expenditure : Salanes,  $7,762 ; material  and  labor  in  boarding  department 

%A59‘  apparatus  and  machinery,  $3,424;  farm  labor,  $i,i59;  light  mid  hiat’ 

$1,094,  hbrary  and  text  books,  $545;  furniture,  $342;  taxes  and  insurance,  $318-  farm’ 
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supplies,  $207;  repairs,  $130;  office  and  traveling  expenses,  $99;  miscellaneous,  $391.  ~ 
The  unexpended  balance  for  the  year  was  $1,283. 

Plant. — Land:  Estimated  value,  $6,000.  The  school  land  comprises  118  acres,  of 
which  about  85*  are  cultivated  and  three  or  four  acres  used  for  school  grounds.  The 
campus  is  clean  and  in  fairly  good  condition. 

Buildin|^Estimated  value,  $30,500.  There  are  11  frame  buildings — the  main 
building,  containing  classrooms  and  offices;  the  two  dormitories,  three  stories  high; 
the  students’  dining  room  building  and  the  mechanics  building,  both  two-story  structures; 
and  a number  of  cottages  and  bams.  The  buildings  are  in  good  condition,  but  fire  pro- 
tection is  inadequate.  . 

Movable  equipment : Estimated  value,  $8,450.  Of  this  $4,950  was  in  scientific 
apparatus,  machinery,  and  furniture;  $2,000  in  library  books;  $1,500  in  live  stock. 

Recommendations . — 1.  That  the  provision  of  the  land-grant  act  for  agricultural  and 
mechanical  training  be  more  fully  recognized  in  the  general  management  of  the  school. 

2.  That  the  boarding  department  be  used  for  practice  work  of  domestic  science 
pupils.  / 

/ Date  of  visit:  October,  1915. 

BAPTIST  SCHOOLS. 

There  are  two  small  Baptist  schools  in  Baltimore,  both  of  which  are  supported  by 
divisions  of  the  local  Baptist  association.  ^ 

^ BALTIMORE  CITY. 

CLAYTON  WILLIAMS  UNIVERSITY.  ‘ 

1 President:  J.  R.  L.  Biggs. 

A poorly  managed  school  with  16  pupi  Is  of  elementary  grade.  The  president  and  two  other  persons 
were  reported  as  teachers.  The  president  spends  most  of  his  time  soliciting  for  the  school.  The  school 
is  taught  in  a large  dwelling  house.  The  rooms  were  disorderly  and  dirty.  It  appears  that  no  regular 
classes  meet.  The  institution  is  owned  by  a local  Baptist  association  and  is  supported  by  an  appro- 
priation from  the  association  and  by  contributions  collected  by  the  president.  The  financial  manage- 
ment is  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  president  and  nothing  could  be  learned  concerning  the  income  and 
expenditure. 

Recommendation. — In  view  of  the  condition  and  management  of  this  school  it  can  not  be  recom- 
mended as  worthy  of  aid. 

Date  of  visit:  November,  1915.  | 

LEE  AND  HAYES  UNIVERSITY. 

President:  *viilis  J.  Win  ton. 

A school  more  in  name  than  tn  reality,  with  two  poorly  trained  teachers  and  10  **  theological  ” pupils.. 
The  pupils  were  wlmost  all  ministers  with  little  preparation.  Though  large  rlnimfi  are  made,  there  are 
practically  no  facilities  fur  »cnool  work.  The  school  is  owned  by  a local  Baptist  association  which  was 
formed  as  a result  of  a split  from  the  association  that  controls  Clayton  WiUikms  University.  It  is  sup- 
ported by  the  association  and  by  contributions  to  the  president,  who  spends  much  of  his  time  soliciting 
funds.  The  financial  management  is  entirely  in  the  hands  of  th&  president  and  nothing  couUk  be 
learned  of  the  income  and  expenditure.  The  institution  occupies  a large  residence  which  contains 
practically  no  school  furniture.  , 

Recommendation. — In  view  of  the  condition  and  management  of  this  school  it  can  not  be  recom- 
mended as  worthy  of  aid. 


Date  of  visit:  November,  1915. 
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^ CATHOLIC  PARISH  SCHOOLS. 

The  Catholic  work  in  Maryland  includes  several  parochial  schools  and  the  St.  Joseph 's 
Seminary  and  Epiphany  Apostolic  College  for  training  white  priests  for  mission  work 
among  the  colored  people.  The  latter  institutio.n  serves  as  a preparatory  school,  while 
the  former  school  gives  courses  of  college  grade.  This  institution  is  unique  in  that  it 
has  for  its  primary  object  the  preparation  of  white ‘church  workers  for  ministering  to 
x 1,16  colored  people.  The  number  of  seminarians  is  29  and  the  number  of  workers  is  7. 

■ The  parish  schools  in  Baltimore  have  large  enrollments.  The  religious  interest  is  strong 
in  all  these  schools.  The  following  is  a list  of  the  Catholic  schools: 


County. 

Baltimore  City, 
Baltimore  City, 
Baltimore  City. 
Charles. 


Town. 

Baltimore, 
Baltimore. 
Baltimore, 
Bryan  town. 


School. 

St.  Augustine’s  School. 
St.  Barnabas,  school. 
St,  Cyprian’s  School. 
St.  Mary 's  School, 


Attendance.  Teachers. 

no  5 

200  4 

360  s 

■58  .3 


INDEPENDENT  SCHOOLS. 

There  are  three  small  independent  schools  in  Maryland.  Two  of  these  are  main- 
tained for  private  gain  and  the  third  is  of  only  slight  educational  valuc.^ 

harfcJrd  county— belcamp. 

BUSH  DOMESTIC  AGRICULTURAL  AND  INDUSTRIAL  INSTITUTE. 

Principal:  S.  Thomas  Bivins. 

The  school  had  no  pupils  in  1914-15^  but  the  principal  was  still  soliciting  money.  In  1913-14 
there  were  two  teachers  and  the  average  attendance  did  not  exceed  10  pupils.  All  the  work  was 
elementary.  Mattress  making  and  upholstering  were  the  only  industrial  work.  The  reported  income 
was  $185,  of  which  $157  was  from  donations  and  $28  from  other  sources.  The  plant,  consisting  of  an 
acre  of  land  and  an  old  frame  building,  is  rented  for  $15  per  month. 

Recommendation. — That  donations  be  withheld. 

Date  of  visit:  August,  1915. 


PRINCE  GEORGES  COUNTY— CROOME. 

CROOME  SETTLEMENT  SCHOOL 
Principal:  Miss  Susie  Willes.1 

A small  elementary  school  owned  and  controlled  by  the  principal,  a white  woman  of  the  com- 
munity, and  taught  by  a welltrained  colored  woman.  There  were  28  pupils  in  attendance,  all  below 
the  seventh  grade.  The  school  is  taught  in  one  room  of  a frame  dwelling,  in  which  the  teacher  and  her 
family  live.  Two  or  three  hours  a week  are  devoted  to  sewing.  The  income  in  1913-14  was  $1,200, 
Ily  all  of  which  was  from  donations.  The  plant,  estimated  value  $750,  consists  of  an  acre  of 
lft&d,  the  house  used  by  the  teacher,  and  meager  equipment. 

Rtcommtnda Hons. — 1.  That  the  school  be  turned  over  to  the  public  authorities  or  to  a board  of 
trustees. 


#;  That  the  vacant  space  about  the  building  be  used  to  teach  gardening. 
Date  of  visit:  October,  1914.  > Facts  verified,  1916. 


* 

^ - 


y 
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PRINCE  GEORGES  COUNTY— TUXEDO. 
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TUXEDO  INDUSTRIAL  INSTITUTE. 

Principal:  S.  J.  Lamkins. 

A small  venture  of  doubtful  value.  A few  pupils  arc  taught  in  a house  owned  by  the  trustees  of 
the  school.  'The  principal,  who  is  a minister  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  spends  his  spare  time  soliciting 
funds  for  the  school  and  a new  church,  while  the  school  is  taught  by  a colored  man.  The  plant, 
estimated  value  $2,000,  consists  of  a small  lot  and  an  old  frame  house.  There  was  an  indebtedness 
of  $1,400  on  the  plant. 

Recommendation . — That  donations  be  withheld. 

Date  of  visit:  June,  1916. 

SPECIAL  INSTITUTIONS. 

Besides  the  schools  already  described  there  are  three  ehild-ca^ing  institutions  in 
Maryland.  Two  of  these  are  State  reform  schools.  Though  these  are  in  need  of  more 
modern  methods  of  treating  juvenile  delinquents,  they  both  rendei  valuable  service. 

In  view  of  tlfcse  State  institutions  there  seems  t b be  little  need  for  a private  institution 
to  do  similar  work. 

% 

BALTIMORE  COUNTY— EUICOTT  CITY. 

MARYLAND  HOME  FOR  Fiy ENDLESS  COLORED  CHILDREN.  r 

President:  P.  F.  Bragg.  * 

An  orphans’  home  for  boys  between  the  ages  of  2 and  10  years.  Some  of  the  children  are  committed 
by  the  juvenile  court  and  some  lire  placed  in  the  institution  by  parents  who  can  not  care  foe  them  at 
home.  The  orphans  are  on  a charity  basis,  while  the  boarders  pay  $1.50  per  mopth.  The  city  and 
State  appropriate  a per  capita  sum  for  children  committed  by  the  courts.  The  attendance  was  31. 

Four  workers  care  for  the  children.  The  matron  and  assistant  matron  prepare  the  meals  and  look  after 
the  rooms.  Pupils  who  are  old  enough  attend  a day  school  taught  by  one  teacher.  A few  of  the  older 
boys  wbrk  on  the  farm. 

Financial,  JQJ J.  The  income  amounted  to  $3,369,  of  which  $1,600  was  from  a special  savings  fund, 

$807  from  the  city  of  Baltimore,  $243  from  donations,  $162  from  rents,  and  $558  from  other  sources. 

Of  the  income  $793  was  expended  (pr  salaries,  $srofor  groceries,  $359  for  farm  supplies, 1 19  for  interest, 
and  $1,395  for  other  purposes.  In  addition,  $1,000  was  paid  on  the  indebtedness,  whii  was  reduced 
to  $3,500.  ^ 

Plant . Estimated  value,  $10,000.  The  plant  consisted  of  34  acres  of  land,  a three-story  brick  w 
building,  and  equipment  valued  at  $1 ,000.  The  building  is  well  kept. 

Recommendation-:— That  the  question  of  the^wnlEhuance  of  this  institution  be  submitted  to  a com- 
mittee representing  the  trustees  and  the  socjalworkers  of  Baltimore. 

Date  of  visit:  November,  1915.  / % 

BALTIMORE  COUNTY— MELV ALE. 

INDUSTRIAL  HOME  FOR  COLORED  GIRLS. 

Superintendent:  Mrs.  J.  C.  Pennington. 1 

A State  home  for  colored  girls  committed  by  the  juvenile  courts  or  the  magistrates  The  institu- 
tion was  founded  in  1882  with  a gift  from  George  M.  Griffith,  of  Baltimore,  and  is  controlled  by  a board  ^ 

of  prominent  white  men,  six  of  whom  are  appointed  an  the  part  of  the  Griffith  estate,  two  on  the  part 
of  the  city  of  Baltimore,  and  two  on  the  part  of  the  State. 

Attendance. — Total,  m ; all  girts. 

Workers. — Total,  7;  all  white  women.  In  addition  a playground  teacher  gives  instruction  two 
days  in  the  week.  j 


> Whit*. 
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Organization.  The  younger  girls  have  two  hours  a day  in  school,  a*d  the  older  girls  one  hour  a 
day.  The  remainder  of  the  da^  is  spent  in  making  overalls  for  a near-by  factory.  This  work  is  done 
with  good  equipment  under  the  supervision  of  four  employees  of  the  home.  A fairly  good  outdoor 
playground  is  provided,  but  the  indoor  recreation  space  is  inadequate.  As  no  placing-out  officer  is 
employed,  girls  have  to  remain  in  the  institution  until  they^become  of  age.  t 

Financial,  1914-15. — The  income  amounted  to  $13,670,  of  Which  $6,36</wa$  from  the  city  of  Balti- 
more, $4,877  from  the  workrooms,  $2,500  from  the  State,  and  $33  from  other  sources.  There  was  a 
balance  on  hand  of  $6,180  from  the  previous  year.  The  expenditures  amohnted  to  $15,125,  of  which 
$4 *597  was  far  hoarding  supplies,  $3,871  for  salaries,  $1,749  for  improvements  and  repairs,  $1,336  for 
fuel,  light,  and  power,  $931  for  ” dry  goods"  and  shoes,  and  $2,642  for  other  expenses.  The  unexpended 
balance  amounted  to  $4,724. 

The  indebtedness  amounted  to  *4.000.  which  was  borrowed  the  year  before  and  secured  by  a mort- 
gage  on  part  of  the  school  property.  ^ 

Plant.— Estimated  value,  $35,000.  The  plant  consistsTTHot , two  large  buildings,  one  of  which  is 
of  brick,  and  equipment  valued  at  $3,000. 

Recommendations  — 1 . That  the  institution  be  reorganized  according  to  the  standards  of  modern 
reform  schools. 

2.  That  additional  recreation  space  be  provided. 

3.  That  effort  be  made  to  diversify  the  industrial  work.  \ 

4.  That  a parole  system  be  adopted  and  a placing-out  officer  provided.  » \ 

* Date  of  visit:  April,  1916. 


HOUSE  OF- REFORMATION  FDR  COLORED  BOYS^ 

4 Superintendent:  John  B.  Pyles.1 

A reform  school  for  colored  boys  with  a large  corps  of  workers  and  excellent  equipment.  It  was 
founded  in  1872  by  a bequest  from  Enoch  Pratt,  of  Baltimore.  The  government  of  the  institution  is 
Vested  in  an  incorporated  association,  12  of  whose  directors  are  chosen  by  the  association,  two  by  the 
State  of  Maryland,  and  two  by  the  city  of  Baltimore. 

Attendance.— Total,  326;  all  male.  The  institution  is  somewhat  crowded  since  it  was  built  to 
accommodate  only  300.  In  addition  to  the  number  present  in  the  institution  there  arc  about  300  on 
furlough  or  working  outside  under  contracts  made  with  the  managers. 

Boys  are  received  by  commitment  from  the  Juvenile  courts  of  Baltimore'  and  the  counties  of  Mary- 
land. Neglected  children,  and  those  convicted  of  incorrigibility,  larceny,  and  vagrancy  form  a large 
portion  of  the  number  admitted.  Though  the  age  of  admission  is  from  10  to  16,  a few  exceptions  are 
made.  ^ 

Teachers  and  workers.—' Total,  30;  white  27,  colored  3;  m^Je  28,  female  2;  executive  4,  teachers  6, 
night  w&tchmen  6,  industries  4,  farm  3,  nurse  1,  other  workers  7. 

Organisation.  Elementary:  The  boys  are  divided,  according  to  size,  among  six  houses.  “They 
have  one-half  day  of  school  work  and  a half  day  of  industrial  work.  The  work  is  elementary  and  includes 
reading,  writing,  spelling,  arithmetic,  geography,  and  history. 

^Industrial:  All  boys  are  assigned  for  a half  day  to  one  of  the  industries.  The  work  is  practical 
rather  than  educational  in  its  aim  and  organization;  it  includes  broom  making,  shoemaking,  tailoring, 
and  agriculture.  The  broom  factory  is  leased  to  a private  concern  and  the  labor  of  the  boys  is  done  under, 
the  direction  of  one  of  the  teaching  force.  The  shoes  and  uniforms  of  the  boys  are  made  in  the  shops 
and  much  of  the  produce  used  in  the  dining  room  is  raised  on  the  farm. 

Placing  out:  A placing-out  officer  gives  full  time  to  the  investigation  of  homes,  making  contracts, 

• and  collecting  money  due  on  contracts.  The  merit  system  prevails  and  when  a boy  has  made  his  required 
number  of  " merits”  he  is  eligible  for  parole.  Some  are  returned  to  their  parents,  but  many  are  placed  out 
to  work  in  homes.  In  such  .cases  the  contract  is  made  by  the  institution  and  the  wages  paid  are  kept  to 
the  credit  of  the  boy  arid  turned  over  to  him  when  he  becomes  of  age.  In  this  way  some  boys  have 
from  $150  to  $300  with  which  to  start  life  when  they  leave  the  care  of  the  institution. 
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Financial,  igi$. — The  books  are  carefully  kept  in  accordance  with  a good  system.  The  more 
important  items  were : t 


Income,  excluding  none  ducat  i on  al  receipts 
Expenditures,  less  none  ducat  ion  a 1 receipts 

Indebtedness  . 

Value  of  plant ‘ 


$43,444 

43.310  ■ 

6, 

385,  000 

Sources  of  income:  City  of  Baltimore,  $25,1.50;  State  of  Maryland,  $15,000;  other  sources,  $3,"^. 
The  noneducational  receipts  amounted  to  $4,670,  of  which  $2,340  was  from  the  shops  and  $2,330  from 
the  farm. 

Items  of  expenditure:  Material  and  supplies,  $22,555;  teachers’  salaries,  $18,400;  repairs,  $3,000; 

fuel,  light,  and  water,  $2,650;  traveling  expenses,  $350,  other  expenses,  $1,025.  , . 

Plant,  Land:  Estimated  value,  $60,000.  The  land  comprises  1,250  acres,  of  which  706  ate 
cultivated,  [ 

Buildings:  Estimated  value,  $175,000,  There  are  nine  well  constructed  brick  buildings  and  six 
frame  structures  of  varying  sizes.  The  grounds  and  buildings  clean  and  well  kept. 

Movable  equipment:  Estimated  value,  $50,000.  The  school  owns  a large  amount  of  live  stock 
and  farm  implements,  machinery  for  shops,  and  good  furniture  and  equipment  for  the  buildings.  ' 
Recommendations,— 1.  That  as  soon  as  possible'  the  plan  to  provide  a separate  school  building  for 
all  the  boys  be  carried  oul  and  that  the  school  work  be  organized  to  conform  more  closely  to  modem 
standards  in  reform  schools.  \ 

3.  That  the  supervision  given  to  (boys  working  outside  the  institution  be  increased  by  the  pro- 
vision of  more  placing-out  officers. 

3.  That  a system  of  supervision  be  developed  so  that  the  staff  of  night  watchmen  may  be  reduced. 
Date  of  visit:  March,  1916. 

4(5927° — Bull.  39—17 22 


XII.  MISSISSIPPI. 

SCHOOL  FACILITIES  IN  THE  STATE. 


There  are  1,009,487  colored  people  in  Mississippi,  forming  56.2  per  cent  of  the  total 
]K>pulation.  They  constitute  69.6  per  cent  of  all  persons  engaged' in  agricultural  pur- 
iuits  in  the  State.  The  number  of  farms  cultivated  by  them  increased  28:2  per  cent 
between  1900  and  1910.  As  farmers,  renting  and  owning  land,  they  have  charge  of 
6.445  >°77  acres;  as  farm  laborers,  they  undoubtedly  cultivate  a much  larger  area. 
While  the  United  States  census  indicates  hopeful  progress  in  the  decreaS®^  illiteracy 
and  in  the  improvement  of  hcaltlj/conditions,  illiterates  are  35.6  per  cenfcof  the 
persons  10  years  of  age  and  over  and  19.4  per  cent  of  the  childrfm  10  to  14  years  of  ag* 
and  the  death  rate  is  almost  twice  as  hig^  as  that  of  the  white  people.  Such  a degree  of 
illiteracy  and  ill  health  is  certain  evidence  of  extensive  waste  of  e^nomic  resources 
and  human  energy.  In  view  of  these  facts,  it  is  important  to  note  the  following  sum- 
mary of  the  public-school  facilities  and  educational  needs  of  Mississippi  as  they  are 

shown  in  the  reports  of  the  United  States  census  and  the  State  superintendent  of  public 
instruction:  v 


Children  6 to  14  years  of  age,  1910 

Children  6 to  14  in  51  counties,  1910 .V 


Percentage  illiterate  in  1910 

Percentage  living  in  rural  communities  in  1910. 


Whhe. 

Negro. 

786,  in 

1,009,487 

173,  020 
”1,233 

238, 101  i” 

150*75^ 

$it  284, 910 

*340)  459 

' $KX  60 

$2.  26 

5*3 

35*  6 

85.8  * 

90.  6 

jy>ltc  appropriations.  Teachers''  salaries  are  not  reported  by  race  in  the  biennial 
repm  of  the  State  superintendent.  An  effort  is,  however,  made  by  the  superintendent 
to  give  the  average*  expenditures  for  salaries  for  each  white  and  colored  child  enrolled 
©wing  to  obvious  inaccuracies  in  many  of  these  averages,  per  capita  figures  based  on 
them  were  computed  for  only  2o  counties.  Through  correspondence  both  With  the  State 
office  and  the  county  superintendents,  facts  were  obtained  for  31  other  counties.  Map 
18,  therefore,  includes  the  per  capita  figures  for  only  51  of  the  counties  in  the  State. 

The  public-school  teachers  of  the  51  counties  reporting  received  11,625, 369  in  sala* 
nes  m 1912-13.  Of  this  sum  $1 ,284,910  was  for  the  teachers  of  121,233  white  children 
and  $340,459  was  for  the  teachers  of  ^0,758  colored  children.  On  a per  Capita  basis 
this  is  $10.60  for  each  white  child  of  school  age  and  $2.26  for  each  colored  child.1  Map 
1 Presents  these  figures  for  each  coifity  in  Mississippi,  the  proportion  of  Negroes  being 
indicated  by  the  shading.  The  inequalities  are  greatest  in  counties  with  the  largest 
proportion  of  Negroes.  The  per  capita  sums  for  white  children  decrease  and  those  for 


8 Teachers'  salaries  for  other  counties  not  available, 

1 These  figures  were  oowaputed  by  dividing  the  teachers' 
of  age  enumerated  by  the  United  States  census  of  1910.  ’ 


salaries  in  public  schools  by  the  number  of  children 


6 to  14  years 


333* 
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colored  children  increase  with  considerable  regularity  as  the  proportion  of  Negroes  ‘ 
»mes  smaflfcr.  The  extent  of  this  regularity  appears  in  the  following  table,  which 
showstheper  cap.ta  expenditure  for  county  groups,  based  on  the  percentage  of  Negro, 


population : 


Ooimty  craps,  percmage  of  Negroes  m the  popalatica. 

U3untie3  under  10  per  cent 3 

Counties  io  to  25  per  cent *3  060 

Counties  25  to  50  per  cent * 71,  608 

Counties  50  to  75  percent.  . . , 24' 882 

Counties  75  to  100  per  cent 8*  837 


Whitt  school  Ntcro  school  Per  cspiU  Per  capita 
population,  population  * 'white. 


s8o 
3.  580 
45* 

54*  xm 
47»584 


*5*<>7 

6*54 

*4-25 

3^49 


Negro. 
S3-  5* 
9.JI 
3.  29 
' 3.24 

3-  23 


The  high  per  capita  cost  for  white  children  in  the  "black  belt"  counties  is  partly 
xp  n y t e fact  that  the  children  are  few  in  number  an<3  widely  scattered  The 
smaUer  cost  of  schools  for  colored  children  is  due  partly  to  the  lower  wage  scale  of  colored 
teachers  and  partly  to  the  very  limited  provision  for  higb-school  education.-  It  is  appar- 

no  means  account  for  the  wide  divergent 
the  black  belt  counties.  In  addition  io  the  salaries  of  teachers  in  white  publkTschoL 
t e State  appropriated  $336,584  to  maintain  one  normal  school  and  three  institutions  of 
lg  er  earning  To  the  salaries  of  colored  public-school  teachers  the  State  added 
$11 ,000  to  supplement  the  income  of  the  agricultural  and  mechanical  school  for  colored 
People,  largelyomaintained  by  the  Federal  Government. 

, thrr,7l!!nanC^/  <«*.— The  deficiencies  in  the  public  expenditures  for  the  education 

Cv^W^  aTT  ^\yt**pMa  the  campaigns  for  priva*  schools  since  the 

2?  War  As  a result  of  this  activity  the  private  schools  have  a property  valuation 

0f*I,2®2,<^  “ annual  “come  of  $177,425,  and  an  attendance  of  7.044  pupils  of 
whom  6,278  are  ,n  elementary  grades.  In  this  connection  it  is  impor^Tto  note  the 

; , “ HbdS  CoUnty>  “ by  the  following  figu,^ 

for  private  schpols  in  that  county  : Value  of  property  $487,692,  annual  income  $71  803 

It  is  sometimes,  thought  that  the  liberal  private  .contributions  to  these  schools  makeup 

Imih*  “e^beSmtt*  Pubbc  appropriations  for  the  education  of  white  and  colored 

T2'  f f^SlpP,‘  °WeWr’  total  ^Pcriditures  of  both  public  and  private 
schools  for  colored  people  are  considerably  less  than  the  expenditunsjor  white  tochers 
in  public  schools  alone.  A,  summary  of  the  inconie  andWert7of  the  priv^a^  . 
higher  colored  schools,  grouped  according  to  ownership,  is  given  in  the  foliowing  table: 

Ownership  at  eolyvyl  irliivJ^ 

Tbtal  private  schools 

Independent 

Denominational 

State  and  Federal 

t0  !SIe  ^ annual  bcorae  and  property  value  of  the  denomina- 
^nalscho^are  much  h.gher  than  those  of  the  independentschools.  The  annual  income 
oahe  colored  schools  owned  by  denominations  whose  membership  is  white  or  largely 


Number  of 

Anuta! 

'prepertT.  , 

IcfaooU. 

!iwm, 

**77.435 

$1,282,90* 

33i*i8 

3X4*  MO 

*43.  *07 

9^8,683 

47. 774 

*58*500 

1 In  cotmtfce  repot  ting. 
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so  aggregates  $110434,  againsj;  $33,37$  for  those  of  the  colored  denominations.  The 
property  owned  by  the  former  group  is  valued  at  $743,092  and  that  owned  by  the  latter 
at  $235,590.  Some  of  the  schools  controlled  by  white  denominations  receive  consid- 
erable sums  of  money  from  their  colored  members.  The  statistics  of  the  State  and 
Federal  school,  with  an  income  of  $47,774  and  property  valuation  of  $258,500,  are  in 
striking  contrast  with  those  of  the  private  schools.  In  addition  to  the  private  aid 
reported  in  the  above  table,  $4,349  was  appropriated  for  general  supervision  and  special 
phases  of  education  by  the  Jeanes  Fund  and  the  Rosenwald  Rural  School  Building  Fund. 

While  there  are  in  all  46  private  schools,  only  23  play  any  important  part  in 
the  educational  activities  of  the  State.  Some  of  the  remaining  23  are  justified  only  on 
denominational  grounds;  the  majority,  however,  are  so  hampered  by  small  income  or 
poor  management  that  the  State  receives  little  benefit  from  them.  The  schools  of  the 
first  group  are  described  under  their  respective  counties  and  their  location  shown  on 
Map  19.  The  schools  of  the  second  group  arc  summarized  according  to  ownership  and 
discussed  at  the  end  of  this  chapter.  The  attendance  of  the  private  and  higher  colored  \ 
schools  by  ownership  groups  is  indicated  in  the  following  statement : 


Number  of 

Total 

attend- 

Ele- 

men- 

Second- 

•chools. 

ance. 

tary. 

ary. 

...46 

1 7»<H4 

6.  378 

—* 

00 

858 

®»3 

35 

*6,186 

5>  455 

703 

484 
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147 

•”  and  n 

college” 

in  the  names 

Owwr*hip  of  colored  acfaoota. 

Total,  private  schools 

Independent 4 

^ Denominational  . 43 

State  and  Federal 1 


these  private  institutions,  it  is  important  to  note  that  less  than  one-tenth  of  their  pupils 
are  of  secondary  grade  and  only  38  are  in  college  classes. 

A tiendance.—'Tht  United  States  census  reported  338,101  colored  children  of  ele- 
mentary school  age,  of  whom  only  151,581  are  attending  school.  A study  of  the  figures 
for  the  public  and^private  schools  9hows  ttjpt  while  a majority  of  the  elementary  colored 
pupils  are  in  the  public  schools,  the  majority  of  the  secondary  and  all  of  the  college 
pupils  are  in  private  schools.  The  majority  of  the  white  secondary  and  college  pupils 
are  in  public^  schools. 


Elementary.^ -The  inadequacy  of  the  elementary  school  system  for  colored  children 
is  indicated'  by  the  fact  that  the  attendance  in  both  public  and  private  schools  is  less 
than  64  per  cent  of  the  childrenbetween  the  ages  of  6 and  14  years.  The  average  term 
of  the  public  schools  is  under  6 months  for  both  races  and  still  less  for  the  Negroes 
alone..  Many  of  the.  teachers  have  poor  preparation.  The  6,378  pupils  in  the  private 
schools  axe  fairly  well  taught,  but  they  form  only  ^amall  part  of  the  151,581  chil- 
dren attending  school  and  a still  smaller  {faction  of  the  238,101  children  of  elementary 


'f.  - 5w^lf7,,TtThere  is  very  little  public  provision  for  the  secondary  instruction  of 
colored  people  in  Mississippi.  The  State  school  at  Aloora  maintjriiw  a four-year  sec- 
ondary cootie.  There  ore  no  fopr-ycar  public  high  schools  and  the  only  three- year 
public  high  school  is  at  Yazoo  City.  This  school  shares  its  building  with  large  ele- 
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Income  fit  schools. 
Q Under  $1,500. 

© li.joo  to 
© $5,000  to  $13,000 

© $13,000  to  $50,000. 
A $5«*ooo  Ob*  over. 


foptrcent  or  over. 

Ma*  19.  Privatb  schools  roR  Naoaots  in  lfasnstm. 

The  circles  show  the  location  and  the  annual  income  of  the  more  impor- 
tant  schools.  The  shading  indicates  the  percentage  of  Negroes  in  the 
total  population. 


Nefro  In  the 
Popukiioo. 

□ Under  10  pet  cent. 

10  to  jo  per  cent. 
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ment&ry  grades:' " Theje  are  probably  ^ or  10  other  public  schools  enrolling  a few  pupils 
above  the  elementary  grades.  , * 

Of  the  p34  secondary  colored  pupils  in  Mississippi  738  are  in  19  private  schools. 
Four-year  courses  are  maintained  in  5 of  these  private  schools,  with  an  enrollment  of 
355  pupils,  |The  secondary  work  of  the  remaining  14  schools  varies  from  a few  subjects 
above  the  elementary  grades  to  a full  three-year  course*  The  courses  of  study  of  most 
of  these  schools  follow  closely  the  college  preparatory  or  classical  type.  Many  of  them 
still  require  Greek  and  practically  all  make  Latin  the  central  subject. 

College. — Tougaloo  University  offers  a college  course  fora  few  pupils.  Jackson 
College,  Southern  Christian  College,  and  Rust  College  also  have  a few  pupils  in  college 
classes.  None ‘^of  these  schools,  however,  have  sufficient  teaching  force  for  ’college 
work.  A few  have  ministers’  training  courses  consisting  of  a mixture  of  elementary, 
secondary,  and -theological  subjects. 

Teacher  training.-- The  most  urgent  need  of  the  colored  schools  in  Mississippi  is 
trained  teachers;  The  supply  now  depends  almost  entirely  upon  the  secondary  schools, 
most  of  which  are  private  institutions.  Of  these  only  five  offer  a fair  course  in  teacher 
training.  Four  others  include  one  or  two  teacher-training  subjects  in  their  general 
courses.  The  pupils  in  the  graduating  classes  of  all  of  these  schools  number  about  160, 
an  annual  output  obviously  inadequate  to  meet  the  need  for  teachers  in  a State  with 
over  1,000,000  colored  people  and  over  4, ick>  colored  public-school  teachers. 

Industrial. — The  State  school  is  equipped  to  teach  trades.  The  industrial  work  of 
the  private  schools  is  limited.  Two' of  the  schools  have  large  industrial  plants,  but 
their  interest  has  been  so  centered  on  acquiring  the  plant  that  the  simpler  industrial 
activities  have  been  neglected;  11  other  schools  have  satisfactory  industrial  work  in 
one  or  two  lines  and  7 are  making  some  effort  in  this  direction. 

Agricultural.— The  facilities  for  agricultural  instruction  at  the  State  school  and  at 
Tougaloo  University  are  good.  Five  other  schools  have  farms  on  which  their  students 
work  as  laborers,  the  educational  value  of  this  labor  varying  with  the  school.  Most  of 
the  schools  have  been  sq  intent  on  cultivating  a 'large  farm  that  they  have  overlooked 
the  value  of  a well-planned  course  in  gardening.  Six  of  the  private  schools  of  the  State 
have  such  a course. 

Supervision . — In  1916  the  State  Department  of  Education  with  the  cooperation  of 
the  General  Education  Board  employed  a supervisor  of  colored  schools  to  travel  through- 
out the  State,  encouraging  school  improvement  and  urging  the  addition  of  industrial  work 
to  the  curriculum. ! Fourteen  counties  in  the  State  have  Jeanes  Fund  supervising  indus- 
trial teachers  who  travel  among  the  rural  schools  encouraging  industrial  work  and 
extending  the  influence  of  the  school  into  the  community.  The  Jeanes  Fund  appro- 
priated $3,949  to  this  work,  the  counties  gave  $1,012,  and  the  supervisors  raised  $2,714 
by  appeals  to  the  people.  . 


SUMMARY  09  EDUCATIONAL  NBBDS. 


I,  The  strengthening  and  extension  of  the  elementary  school  system.  The  onlj 
agencies  able  to  supply  this  need  are  the  States,  the  counties,  and  the  local  public-school 
districts* 
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2.  The  increase  of  teacher-training  facilities.  To  this  end  secondary  schools  with 
teacher-training  courses  should  be  provided,  .more  summer  schools  and  teachers’  insti- 
tutes should  be  maintained,  and  the  private  schools  should  cooperate  with  the  State 
department  of  education  by  placing  more  emphasis  on  teacher-training  courses  in 
accordance  with  State  standards. 

3.  More  provision  for  instruction  in  gardening,  (household  arts,  and  ample  indus- 
tries. In  developing  this  work,  counties  should  realize  the  possibilities  of  the  Jeanes 
Fund  industrial  supervisors. 

4.  More  instruction  in  agriculture  and  in  the 'problems  of  rural  life,  so  that  teachers 
and  leaders  may  be  developed  for  a people  80  per  cent  rural. 

5.  The  maintenance  of  industrial  high  schools  in  cities. 

PRiVATE  AND  HIGHER  SCHOOLS. 


The  private  and  higher  schools  of  Mississippi  are  herewith  described.  Counties  and 
cities  in  which  the  more  important  institutions  are  located  are  presented  as  a back- 
ground for  the  discussion  of  the  individual  schools.  The  counties  are  arranged  in 
alphabetical  order. 


ADAMS  COUNTY. 


Population,  1910 

Children  6 to  14  years  of  a^e,  1910 

Teachers*  salaries  in  public  schools,  1912-13 

Teachers*  salaries  per  child  6 to  14  in  county 

Percentage  illiterate,  1910 


White. 

Nefro. 

6,353 

18,908 

i,a<>9 

4»M4 

(')  # 

0) 

C) 

(*) 

1.9 

40.3 

The  rural  population  is  53.3  per  cent  of  the  total.  The  number  of  teachers  is  41  in 
white  schools  and  48  in  colored  schools.  The  average  attendance  is  932  white  puplh  and 
2,242  colored  pupils. 

These  statistics  indicate  the  need  for  increased  school  facilities.  The  work  of  the 
elementary  schools  should  be  extended  and  strengthened.  Natchez  College  should  be 
developed  as  a school  where  pupils  from  t He  surrounding  rural  districts  may  board  and 
supplement  the  limited,  training  of  the  rural  schools.  The  Ward  Academy  is  of  slight 
educational  value  to  the  community;  its  work  is  described  in  the  summary  of  email 
schools  of  miscellaneous  denominations,  at  the  end  of  the  chapter. 


V 


NATCHEZ. 

NATCHEZ  COLLEGE. 

^ Principal:  S.  H.  C.  Owens.  . 

A school  of  elementary  and  secondary  grade  with  fairly  good  management  Exces- 
sive, time  is  given  to  instruction  in  foreign  languages  and  the  provision  for  industrial 
training  is  inadequate. 

The  school  yas  founded  in  1885  by  the.  Mississippi  Baptist  State  Convention  and  it 
is  owned  and  controlled  by  that  body. 

Attendance.— Total,  174;  elementary  133,  secondary  41;  boarders  76.  Of  the 
secondary  pupils  14  were  male  and  27  female. 

Teachers. — Total,  5;  all  colored;  male  2,  female  g;  academic  4,  others  1. 

1 Sftterfct  not  reported  by  not. 
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NEGRO  EDUCATION. 


Organization. — Elementary : The  elementary  work  is  done  in  the  “preparatory 
normal ” and  the  first  year  of  the  “academic**  department.  Only  one  regular  teacher 
reports  elementary  grades. 

Secondary:  The  course  includes  Latin,  Greek,  geometry,  civil  government,  and 
natural  science.  The  catalogue  claims  normal  and  academic  courses.  The  teaching 
force  is  inadequate  and  the  pupils  are  not  prepared  for  the  subjects  offered. 

Financialt  1912-1  j. — No  financial  records  are  kept  at  the  school  except  the  list  of 
the  receipts  from  board  and  tuition.  The  nonresident  treasurer  is  minister  in  another 
town  .of  the  State.  As  far  as  could  be  determined  the  more  important  items  were : 

Income , excluding  noaneducatianal  receipts $4,  044 

Expenditures,  less  noneducational  receipts % v . . . . 4, 044 

Indebtedness......... ^ 11,745 

Value  of  plant , 36,  200 

Sources  of  income:  Baptist  State  convention,  $ 3,500;  tuition  and  fees,  $544.  The 
noneducational  receipts  were  from  the  boarding  department  and  amounted  to  approxi- 
mately $2 ,00a 

Iteiqs  of  expenditure : Supplies  for  boarding  and  other  departments,  $2,544;  salaries, 
$2,200;  other  expenses,  $1,299. 

Indebtedness:  The  entire  school  plant  is  mortgaged  for  $1 1, 000.  In  addition  $545 
was  due  teachers  for  back  salaries  and  there  was  an  indebtedness  of  $300  in  running 
accounts. 

Plant . — Land:  Estimated  value,  $10,000.  The  school  owns  about  16  acres  of  land 
on  the  edge  of  town.  Net  part  of  ttfe  land  is  used  for  teaching  agriculture. 

Buildings: .Estimated  value,  $25,000.  There  are  three  2-story  buildings.  On^of 
these,  used  for  girls'  dormitory,  is  of  brick;  the  others,  used  far  classrooms  and  troys’ 
dormitory,  are  frame  structures.  • The  buildings  were  dean  and  in  fairly  good  repair. 

Movable  equipment:  Estimated  value,  $1,200.  The  equipment  consists  of  the 
furniture  for  classrooms,  dormitories,  and  office.  ^ 

Recommendations.— 1 . That  the  teaching  force  be  increased. 

' 2.  That  the  educational  work  be  re  , inizep,  the,  pupils  more  carefully  graded, 
and  provision  made  for  teacher  framing,  gardening,  and  simple  industrial  work.1 

Date  of  visit:  February,  1914.  Facts  verified,  1915. 


BOLIVAR  COUNTY." 


Whit*. 


Nefro. 

43,763 
8,819 
$31,  105 
39 
36 


Population,  1910 6,098 

Children  6 to  14  yean  of  age,  1910. . 1,284 

TeacheiV  salaries  in  public  tchooU,  1913-13 $31,573 

Teacbeis’wJariespef  duld6tDi4incounty $18.33 

Percentage  illiterate,  1910..  . 3. 5 

' The  entire  population  is  rural.  The  number  of  teachers  is  45  in  white  schools  and 
148.  in  colored  schools.  The  average  attendance  is  798  white  pupils  and  4,979  colored 
y pupils.  , ‘ 

These  statistics,  indicate  a -need  for  additional  school  facilities.  The  work  of 
* the  elementary  schools  should  be  extended  and  strengthened.  The  Shelby  Normal 
Institute  and  the  Rosedale  Normai  School  are  both  Baptist  schools  receiving  support 
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from  the  cQunty.  they  are  the  only  schools  in  their  communities,  and  the  county 
should  be  urged  to  take  them  over.  The  Baptist  school  at  Mound  Bayou  is  of  slight 
educational  value  to  the  community.  In  addition  to  the  public  school  two  private 
schools  are  maintained  in  Mound  Bayou.  One  of  these  is  supported  by  the  colored 
Baptists  and  the  other  by  the  American  Missionary  Association.  All  of  the  people 
in  the  town  are  colored.  Effort  should  be  made  to  have  the  public  school  care  for  the 
elementary  grades  so  that  the  Mound  Bayou  Normal  and  Industrial  Institute  may 
develop  as  a central  training  institution  where  pupils  may  board  and  supplement  the 
limited  schooling  received  in  the  rural  schools. 


MOUND  BAYOU. 

MOUND  BAYOU  NORMAL  AND  INDUSTRIAL  INSTITUTE. 

Principal:  B.  F.  Ousley. 

An  elementary  day  school  with  a few  high-school  pupils.  The  school  was  founded 
in  1892  by  the  American  Missionary  Association,  and  is  owned  and  supported  by  thaT 
board. 

Attendance. — Total,  226;  elementary  220,  secondary  6.  The  retried  enrollment 
for  the  year  was  245.  Of  the  elementary  pupils  143  were  in  the  first  three  grades. 

Teachers.  Total,  6;  all  colored;  male  ^ 2,  female  4*  The  teachers  are  doing  good 
work  under  adverse  conditions. 

Organization. — The  regular  elementary  subjects  are  taught,  with  a small  amount 
of  time  devoted  to  sewing.  The  rooms,  especially  in  the  first  four  grades,  were 
crowded.  There  were  80  in  one  room  on  the  day  of  visit. 

Financial,  1913-14. — The  accounts  are  kept  in  accordance  with  a simple  system 
recently  installed  by  the  American  Missionary  Association.  The  more  important  items 
for  the  year  were : 


Income 

Expenditures. 
Value  of  plant. 


$1,730 

1,730 

4,3«> 


Sources  of  income : Tuition  and  fees,  $1,036;  American  Missionary  Association,  $515 ; 
other  sources,  $169. 

Items  of  expenditure:  Salaries,  $1,501 ; other  expenses,  $219. 

Plant. — Land:  Estimated  value,  $1,000.  The  land  comprises  25  acres.  None  of 
the  land  is  used  for  teaching  agriculture. 

Buildings:  Estimated  value,  $3,000.  There  are  two  frame  buildings.  They  are 
fairly  well  kept  but  in  need  of  repair. 

Movable  equipment:  Estimated  value(  $300.  The  equipment  consists  of  simple 
classroom  furniture. 

Recommendations. — 1 . Th&t  the  board  endeavor  to  have  the  public  authorities  provide 
for  all  the  pupils  in  the  lower  elementary  grades  so  that  this  school  may  become  a county 
training  school. 

• 2*  That  provision  be  made  for  teacher-training,  theory  and  practice  of  gardening, 

and  manual  training.1  1 

3.  That  the  plant  be  improved  and  enlarged.  * , 

Date  of  visit:  March,  1914,  March,  1915. 


* See  recommendations  in  summary  chapter,  p.  at.  * 
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NEGRO  EDUCATION. 
CHICKASAW  COUNTY. 


White.  Negro. 


Population,  1910 10,  l2t 

Children  6 to  14  yean  of  age,  1910. 3,  300  3,  nj 

Teachers’  salaries  in  public  schools,  1912-13 $23,^41  $4, 853' 

Teachers'  salaries  per  child  6 to  14  in  county $ja  88  $1.  56 

Percentage  illiterate,  1910 3. 0 27.  5 


The  rural  population  is  88.7  per  cent  of  the  total.  The  number  of  teachers  is  89  in 
white  schools  and  48  in  colored  schools.  The  average  attendance  is  1,865  white  pupils 
and  2,282  colored  pupils. 

These  statistics  indicate  the  need  for  additional  school  facilities.  The  work  of  the 
elementary  schools  should  be  extended  and*  strengthened.  In  view  of  the  need  for 
training  to  supplement  the  work  of  the  rural  schools  the  town  of  Okolona  should  pro- 
vide for  the  elementary  pupils  so  that  the  Okolonadndustrial  School  may  center  its 
energy  on  industrial  and  agricultural  work  for  boarding  pupils. 


OKOLONA. 

. OKOLONA  INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL.  t 

Principal:  Wallace  A.  Battle. 

An  industrial  and  agricultural  school  of  elementary  grade  with  a few  pupils  in 
secondary  subjects.  The  school  is  controlled  by  an  independent  board  of  trustees  who  are 
capable  northern  and  southern  men  of  both  races,  and  whose  activities  indicate  a real 
interest  in  the  school.  It  is  worthy  of  aid,  but  in  need  of  improvement  in  organiza- 
tion and  administration.  x 4 

Attendance. — Total,  230;  elementary  182,  secondary  19,  special  1I9;  boarders,  82. 
Most  of  the  elementary  pupils  are  from  the  town  of  Okoiona. 

Teachers  and  workers . — Total,  16;  all  colored;  male  7,  female  9;  academic  8, 
. industrial  7,  agriculture  1,  There  were  also  7 student  teachers.  A majority  of  the 
teachers  are  graduates  of  this  school  or  institutions  of  similar  rank. . 

OrganizaHon. — Elementary:  The  elementary  work  coven  the  kindergarten  and  the 
regular  eight  grades.  To  these  grades  only  four  regular  teachers  are  assigned,  with  such 
assistance  as  the  industrial  teachers  can  give.  v 

Secondary:  The  subjects  offered  in  the  secondary  course  are  wisely  selected  to  pre- 
pare the  pupils  to  teach  in  rural  schools.  Two  teachers  give  all  their  time  to  secondary 
work,  while  the  principal  and  industrial  teachers  give  part  time. 

Industrial:  All  boarding  pupils  are  required  to  .work  one  school  day  ahd  Saturday 
at  some  trade  or  industry.  Two  periods  a week,  beginning  with  the  fif^h  grade,'  are 
given  to  cooking  and  one  period  a we£k,  beginning  *with  the  seventh  grade  to  sewing. 
Eight  teachers,  including  one  teacher'  for  agriculture  and  two  for  cooking  and  sewing, 
are  assigned  to  industrial  subjects.  The  teacher  of  agriculture  reports  20  pupils  in  his 
department.  The  trade  teachers  report  five  pupils  in  engineering,  four  in  printing, 
eight  in  shoemaking,  and  two  in  hlacksmithing.  The  scant  attendance  in  these  four 
•trade^and  in  carpentry  indicates  the  need  for  simpliiying  the  trade  instruction. 
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Financial,  1914^1 5.— The  accounting  system  was  inadequate  but  effort  was  being 
made  to  install  a new  system.  As  far  as  could  be  determined,  the  more  important  items 


were: 


Income,  excluding  noneducatkmal  receipts. 
Expenditures,  less  naneducational  receipts. 

Indebtedness^ 

Vajue  of  plant 


$8, 610 
8,6x0 
23,463 
*33»  740 


Sources  of  income : General  donations,  $8,1 10;  tuition  and  fees,  $500.  The  nonedu- 
cational  receipts  were  from  the  boarding  department,  farm,  and  shop,  and  amounted  to 
$8,542. 

Items  of  expenditure:  Salaries  and  supplies,  $9,042;  payment  on  debt,  $^,319; 
steam  heating  system,  $1,500;  interest  and  insurance,  $1,403;  repairs  and  additions, 
$1.3*0;  shop  equipment,  $27$;  other  purposes,  $300.  V 

Indebtedness:  Of  the  indebtedness  $14,500  was  in  bonds  issued  by  the  scE 
$6,485  in  promissory  notes  and  $1,478  in  miscellaneous  accounts.  * 

PlarU.  band:  Estimated  value,  $49,500.  The  land  comprises  380, acres,  of  whic 
60  acres  are  in  city  lots.  Most  of  the  remainder  of  the  land  is  under  cultivatiodL 

-Buildings:  Estimated  value,  $76,540.  The  buildings  include  a large  fouhstory 
structure,  used  for  administration,  classrooms,  and  girls’  dormitory,  two  large  frame 
buildings,  neat  cottages,  and  several  small  structures.  The  buildings  are  heated 
by  steam  and  lighted  by  the  school  electrical  plant.  Most  of  them  are -in  good  repair. 

Movable  equipment:  Estimated  value,  $7,700.  Of  this  $3,500  was  in  farm  imple- 
ments and  live  stock,  $2,000  in  laundry,  printing  office,  and  shop  equipment,  $1,200  in 
furniture  and  classroom  equipment,  and  $1,000  in  library  books. 

Recommendations . — 1.  That  the  trustees,  in  cooperation  with  the  principal,  simplify  - 
the  organization,  especially  the  industrial  activities.1 

2.  That  the  boarding  department  be  enlarged  so  that  the  advantages  of  the  school 
may  be  available  to  as  many  communities  as  possible.  This  will  probably  necessitate 
an  appeal  for  aid  to  Okolona  City  for  the  large  elementary  department  of  local  pupils- 

3.  That  so  far  as  possible  the  teachers  employed  shall  be  from  schools  of  higher 
grade  than  Okolona. 

4.  That  expenditures  for  enlargement  of  plant  or  equipment  be  deferred  until  all 
debts  are  paid. 

5.  That  a^  committee  of  trustees  study  carefully  the  business  management  1 6 effect 
all  necessary  economy. 

6.  That  a good  accounting  system  be  installed  and  the  books  audited  annually 
by  an  accredited  accountant. 

Dates  of  visits:  February,  1914;  March,  1915;  February,  1916. 

CLAIBORNE  COUNTY. 


Population,  1910 

a 

White. 

Nefro. 

13,608 

Children  6 to  14  years  of  age,  1910 

Percentage  illiterate,  1910.. 

i 

3» 

35-8 

1 3«  iBanaadiUinta  la  wimmary  chapter,  p.  si. 
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NEGRO  EDUCATION. 


The  entire  population  i9  rural.  The  number  of  teachers  is  44  in  white  schools  and 
49  in  colored  schools.  The  average  attendance  is  738  white  pupils  and  2,513  colored 
pupils. 

These  statistics  indicate  the  need  for  additional  school  facilities.  The  work  of  the 
elementary  schools  should  be  extended  and  strengthened.  A Jeanes  Fund  supervising 
industrial  teacher  travels  among  the  rural  schools  aiding  the  teachers  to  do  industrial 
work  and  to  jsxtgnd  the  influence  of  their  school  into  the  community. 

ALCORN. 

ALCORN  AGRICULTURAL  AND  MECHANICAL  COLLEGE. 

President:  L.  J.  Rowan.1  \ J 

A school  of  secondary  grade  with  over  f^wo^riirds  of  its  pupils  enrolled  in  the  ele- 
mentary department.  The  large  industrialvVnd  agricultural  equipment  is  not  ade- 
quately used.  \ ** 

The  school  site,  formerly  owned  by  “Oakland  College,"  an  institution  maintained 
by  southern  Presbyterians  for  white  students,  wks  purchased  by  the  State  in  1871 . In 
1878  the  institution  received  its  charter  and  present  name.  As  the  Mississippi  Agri- 
cultural and  Mechanical  School  it  is  owned  by  the.  State  and  supported  largely  by  the 
Federal  funds  for  agricultural  and  mechanical  education.  Control  is  vested  in  a board 
offline  trustees,  consisting  of  the  governor  and  other  y/hite  men  appointed  by  him. 

tendance.— ‘ Total,  484;  elementary  337,  secondary  147.  Of  the  199  pupils 
xive  the  seventh  grade,  136  were  male'  and  63  femaje;  179  were  boarders.  All  but 
10  were  from  Mississippi.  The  reported  enrollment  for  the  year  was  577. 

Teachers  and  workers . — Total,  24;  all  colored;  mate  20,  female  y academic  11, 
agriculture  5,  industrial  6,  matron  and  nurse.  The  majority  of  the  industrial  teachers 
have  one  or  two  classes  in  addition  to  their  regular  work.  The  number  of  the  teachers 
trained  at  Alcorn  is  entirely  too  large.*  Of  18  teachers  reporting  previous  tiaining,  5 
have  never  attended  any  other  school,  while  7 received  the  larger  part  of  their  training 
at  Aliom  and  have  supplemented  it  only  by  attending  summer  "schools. 

Organization. — Classroom  work  is  done  in  the  forenoon  and  industrial  work  from  2 
to  5 in  the  afternoon. 

Elementary:  The  elementary  work  is  done  in  the  three  upper  elementary  grades 
and  in  the  first  grade  of  the  so-called  preparatory  department. 

Secondary:  The  second  year  of  the  preparatory  department  and  the  four  years  of 
the  so-called  college  constitute  a fairly  good  high-school  course.  The  subjects  are: 
Latin,  1 year;  English,  2% ; mathematics,  2% ; elementary  science,  5 ; physical  geography, 
% ; history  and  civics,  2% ; sociology  and  economics,  1 % ; psychology,  1 ; education,  % ; 
ethics,  % ; bookkeeping,  %.  An  additional  year  of  Latin  is  elected  by  1 5 pupils. 
The  variety  of  courses  attempted  in  these  subjects  limits  the  time-allowed  to  each  and 
affects  especially  psychology  and  other  teacher-training  subjects.  Practice  teaching 
is  omitted  from  the  regular  program  of  the  secondary  students. 


1 Sleeted  dnee  date  of  visit. 


1 President  Rowan  states  th^t  this  policy  has  now  been 
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Industrial:  Four  men  teach  trades  to  boys.  The  shops  are  fairly  well  equipped. 
The  attendance  of  pupils  above  the  seventh  grade  in  the  trades  was : Carpentry,  41 ; 
blacksmi thing,  33;  shoemaking,  19;  painting,  15.  Interest  in  industrial  work  is  main- 
tained by  allowing  a compensation  to  all  students  who  have  completed  their  first  year 
in  the  shop.  Two  teachers  handle  the  courses  in  sewing  and  cooking.  Nurse  training 
is  reported  by  five  girls.  The  equipment  for  the  training  of  girls  is  not  adequate. 

Agriculture:  The  teaching  force,  land,  and  equipment  are  ample.  Good  crops  are 
raised,  despite  the  somewhat  lax  organization.  Classroom  agriculture  and  some  practice 
gardening  are  required  of  all  preparatory  classes.  In  the  upper  classes  theoretical 
courses  are  given  to  the  students  selecting  agriculture  as  a trade.  Twenty-three  pupils 
are  reported  in  this  group.  Many  of  the  boys  help  to  pay  their  expenses  through  farm 
labor. 

Discipline:  The  boys’  rooms  are  not  well  supervised.  There  is  lack  of  the  thorough- 
nessthat  could  be  developed  through  a military  system. 

Financial , 1912-13. — The  books  arc  carefully  kept,  but  the  system  does  not  facili- 
tate a clear  analysis  of  all  the  financial  operations.  The  nonresident  treasurer  handles 
the  cash  funds  appropriated  by  the  Federal  Government  and  the  State,  and  also  receives 
a monthly  report  of  the  local  .transactions.  The  more  important  items  for  the  year 
were  as  follows: 


Inoome,  excluding  noneducational  receipts 
Expenditures,  less  noneducational  receipts 
Value  of  pl&nt. 


*47,  774 
45, 779 
5<» 


Sources  of  income:  Federal  Government,  $36,774;  State  appropriations  for  current 
purposes,  $11,000.  The  noneducational  receipts  amounted  to  $20,845,  as  follows: 
Boarding  department,  $17,727;  farm,  $2,712;  industrial  department,  $405. 

Items  of  expenditure : Salaries,  $21,748;  material  and  supplies  for  boarding  depart- 
ment, $12,771;  student  labor,  $12,303;  repairs  and  additions  to  buildings,  $5,750;  light 
and  heat,  $4,997;  equipment,  $3,640;  farm  supplies,  $2,250;  shop  supplies,  $1,485; 
outside  labor,  $1,380;  printing  and  miscellaneous  expenses,  $300. 

The  large  expenditure  for  student  labor  is  accounted  for  partly  by  the  fact  that 
most  of  the  students  on  the  farm  and  in  the  shops  receive  from  2 to  8 cents  per  hour 
for  their  time. 


Plant.  land:  Estimated  value,  $9,000.  The  school  land  comprises  900, acres,  of 
which  250  acres  are  cultivated.  A few  acres  are  used  for  school  campus  and  the  remainder 
is  in  woodland.  The  school  site  is  located  9 miles  from  Lorman,  the  nearest  railroad 
' station.  The  school  grounds  are  well  kept. 

Buildings:  Estimated  value,  $220,000.  The  main  building  is  of  brick  and  contains 
recitation  rooms,  chapel,  libnfi-y,  and  offices.  There  are  six  dormitories  for  boys  and 
one  for  girls,  each  valued  at  about  $15,000.  Th/  students'  infirmary  and  clinical 
laboratory  are  worth  about  $800  each.  The  briefed  indust  rial  building,  which  contains 
all  the  school  shops,  is  worth  about  $10,000;  the^ining  hall  is  a frame  structure,  worth 
about  $8,000 ; the  bams  are  valued  at  $1,800.  In  addition  there  are  the  president’s 
home  and  17  teachers’  cottages  of  varying  sizes  and  values.  All  the  buildings  are  in 
good  repair  and  fairly  well  kept;  ' 
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Movable  equipment:  Estimated  value,  $29, 50b,  as  follows:  Scientific  apparatus, 
machinery  and  furniture,  $16,000;  live  stock,  $10,000;  books  in  library,  $3,500. 

Recommendations . — 1.  That  the  president  be  given  more  authority  in  the  employ- 
ment and  management  of  teachers.  ‘ 

2.  That  provision  be  made  for  teacher  training. 

3.  That  the  teaching  force  be  selected  from  institutions  with  larger  facilities  for 
education. 

4.  That  the  industrial  and  agricultural  departments  be  more  effectively  organized. 

5.  That  an  accounting  system  suited  to  the  needs  of  the  school  be  installed  and  the 
books  audited  annually  by  an  accredited  accountant. 

6.  That  there  be  closer  cooperation  between  the  president  and  the  treasurer  and 
all  the  books  be  kept  at  the  school  under  the  supervision  of  the  treasurer. 

7.  Thai  theory  and  practice  of  gardening  be  made  a part  of  the  regular  course.1 

Dates  of  visits:  February,  1914;  March,  *1915. 


CLAY  COUNTY 


^ White.  Negro. 

Population,  1910 . * 6,  096  14, 105 

Children  6 to  14  years  of  age,  1910 I(  2$y  3,393 

Teachers’ salaries  in  public  schools,  1912-13 $*9i377  $6,  265 

Teachers’  salaries  per  child  6 to  14  in  county $x 5.  41  $r.  85 

Percentage  illiterate,  1910 x.  2 31.  9 


The  rural  population  is  75.9  per  cent  df  the  total.  The  number  of  teachers  is  64  in 
white  schools  and  56  in  colored  schools.  The  average  attendance  is  1,103  white  pupils 
and  2,573  colored  pupils.  ^ 

These  statistics  indicate  a need  for  increased  public-school  facilities.  The  work  of 
the  elementary  schools  should  be  extended  and  strengthened.  In  the  city  of  West 
Point  a fairly  good  colored  school  is  maintained.  With  some  increase  in  accommodation 
it  could  care  for  all  the  elementary  work.  The  Ministerial  Institute  and  College  is, 
therefore,  of  slight  educational  value  to  the  community.  This  school  is  described  in  the 
summary  of  local  Baptist  schools  for  the  State.  The  Mary  Holmes  Seminary  enrolls 
boarding  pupils  only,  and  therefore  does  not  enter  into  the  local  situation  to  a marked 
3egree. 

WEST  POINT 


MARY  HOLMES  SEMINARY 


President:  E.  F.  Johnston. 1 

A well-managed  girls1  school  of  sdffodary  grade,  with  a large  elementary  enroll- 
ment, good  home  training,  and  industrial  work. 

The  school  was  founded  at  Jackson,  Miss.,  In  1895  by  the  Presbyterian  Board  of 
Missions,  and  it  is  owned  and  controlled  by  that  board.  The  buildings  were  burned  in 
1897  and  the  school  was  then  transferred  to  its  present  site. . * 

Attendance. — Total,  199;  elementary  150,  secondary  49.  The  reported  enrollment 
for  the  year  was  241.  All  the  pupils  are  required  to  board  at  the*  school. 

Teachers  and  workers. — Total,  14;  aU  white;  male  1,  female  13;  academic  7,  in- 
dustrial 2,  music  2,  other  worker?  3.  The  teachers  are  well  trained  and  earnest. 


1 8—  itBrnmlriiiM in  summary  chapter,  p.  %%, 


* White. 
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Organization. — Elementary:  The  elementary  work  is  done  in  grades  4 to  8. 

Secondary:  The  three-year  secondary  course  includes:  Latin,  3 years;  mathematics, 
3;  history,  1;  Bible,  2;  English,  2;  elementary  science,  1;  ethics,  1;  psychology,  1. 
The  senior  pupils  do  some  practice  teaching. 

Industrial:  Good  work  in  plain  sewing  and  dressmaking  is  done.  The  course  in 
cooking  comprises  the  theory  of  the  subject  and  practical  work  in  connection  with  the 
boarding  department. 

Financial , 191J-14. — The  financial  management  is  good  but  the  accounts  do  not 
show  clearly  the  cost  of  the  bearding  department.  The  more  important  items  were : 


Income,  excluding  noneducational  receipts. 
Expenditures,  less  noiyeducational  receipts. . 
Value  of  property . . # f}. 


■ . *6,517 
6,517 
71,000 


Sources  of  incomic  Presbyterian  board,  $4,280;  scholarship  endowment,  $2,237. 
The  noneducational  receipts^w^re  from  the  boarding  department  and  amounted  to 

$10,301. 

Items  of  expenditure:  Supplies  for  boarding  department,  $7,575;  salaries,  $4,280; 
student  labor,  $2,-237;  other  expenses,  $2,726. 

School  property:  The  property  consists  of  $51,000  in  the  plant  and  $20,000  in  en- 
dowment. 

Plant. — Land:  Estimated  value,  $3,000.  The  land  consists  of  25  acres  on  the  out- 
skirts of  town.  Most  of  the  land  is  used  for  school  campus. 

Buildings:  Estimated  value,  $45,06^.  The  main  building  is  a large  3-story  brick 
structure  containing  112  rooms.  The  domestic  science  cottage  is  a small  frame  struc- 
ture. There  is  an  excellent  electric  lighting  plant.  The  buildings  and  grounds  are  neat 
and  well  kept. 

Movable  equipmen):  Estimated  value,  $3,000.  The  equipment  consists  of  furniture 
for  dormitories,  classrooms,  and  the  domestic  science  cottage. 

Recommendations. — 1.  That  the  curriculum  be  reorganized  to  include  teacher 
training,  elementary  science,  and  theory  and  practice  of  gardening.1 

2.  That  the  institution  enlarge  its  contact  with  the  schools  of  the  State. 

Dates  of  visit:  January,  1914;  February,  1914.  Facts  verified,  1916. 


COPIAH  COUNTY. 


wyte. 


37.9 


Population,  1910 15937 

Children  6 to  14  years,  of  age,  1910 , 3.565 

Teachers’  salaries  in  public .scho^s — — y 

Teachers’  salaries  per  child,  6 to  14.  in  county < 

Percentage  illiterate,  191© 3.7 

The  entire  population riagrural,  The  number  of  teachers  is  103  in  white  schools  ; 
and  74  in  colored  schools.  *he  average  attendance  is  3,172  white  pupils  and  5,207 
colored  pupils.  & 

The  Utica  Normal  and  Industrial  School  is  the  only  private  school  in  the  county  3 4 
and  exerts  much  influence  upon  the  community  through  its  extension  work. 


L 


> Set  recommenctoioiu  la  tummery  cheater.  p.  is. 
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\ UTICA  INSTITUTE. 

uncX.  normal  and  industrial  institute. 

Principal:  W.  HJHoltzclaw.  , 

An  elementary  School  with  a few  pupils  in  secondary  subjects.  It  is  located  in  a 
rural  community  and  has  done  much  good  work  in  the  county.  "The  agricultural  and 
industrial  departments  are  undergoing  needed  reorganization. 

The  institution  was  founded  in  1903  bv  the  principal,  a graduate  of  Tuskegee  Insti- 
tute It  is  owned  and  controlled  by  a board  of  influential  northern  and  southern  men. 

Attendance. — Total,  317;  male  114,  female  203;  boarders  241.  . 

Teachers  and  workers— Total,  27;  all  colored;  male  10,  female  17;  academic  12, 
boys’  industries  4,  girls’  industries  r,  agriculture  r , matrons  3,  office  and  other  workers  6. 

Organization. — Elementary:  The  elementary  work  is  done  in  the  first  eight  years, 
which  are  divided  into  “primary,”  ‘‘preparatory,’’  and  “junior”  classes.  A night 
school  is  provided  for  the  pupils  of  the^  lower  grades  who  work  for  the  school  during  the 
day. 

Secondary:  The  tbree-year  "normal'*’  course  offers  secondary  work  The  course 
includes:  Mathematics,  3 years;  English,  2;  agriculture,  r;  history  and  civics,  2;  ele- 
mentary science,  3;  bookkeeping,  1;  economics,  1 ; and  education,  2. 

Industrial : Each  pupil  spends  a day  and  a half  a week  in  industrial  course.  Car- 
pentry, blacksmithing,  tailoring,  sboemaking,  and  printing  are  provided  for  boys;  sewing, 
millinery,  housekeeping,  cooking,  mattress  making,  and  printing  for  girls.  A simple 
course  in  the  care  of  the  sick  is  taken  by  a few  girls.  The  industrial  instruction  is 
now  being  centralized  on  the  more  important  trades. 

Agriculture:  Considerable  provision  is  made  for  instruction  in  agriculture,  but 
sufficient  emphasis  has  not  been  given  to  the  educational  side.  Influence  is  exerted  on 
the  agriculture  of  the  community  through  extension  work. 

Financial,  1912-1 3. — The  books  are  carefully  kept  and  a printed  report  of  receipts 
and  disbursements  is  submitted  by  the  principal  and  treasurer  to  the  board  of  trustees 
at  the  end  of  each  year.  The  more  important  items  for  the  year  were: 


Income,  excluding  noneducational  receipts  $*9,499 

Expenditures,  less  noneducational  receipts  . ...  - 'b-llS 

Indebtedness 6,019 

Value  of  property l6°, 180 


Sources  of  income:  General,  donations,  $16,893;  tuition  and  fees,  $510;  colored 
people  of  Mississippi,  $365;  endowment,  $319;  Slater  Fund,  $300;  county  funds,  $100; 
other  sources,  $1,012.  The  noneducational  receipts  amounted  to  $12,096.  Of  this 
$7,096  was  from  the  boarding  department  and  $5.°°°  was  a legacy  to  be  applied  to  the 
endowment. 

Items  of  expenditure:  Repairs  and  additions  to  buildings,  $9,101;  supplies  for 
brardmg  department,  $6,896;  teachers’  salaries,  $6,330;  clerks’  salaries,  $1 ,500;  outside 
labor,  $i,345l  equipment,  $1,105;  extension  and  charity  work,  $916;  advertising,  $747 ; 
student  labor,  $475;  freight  and  express,  $466;  traveling  expenses,  $437;  electric  light 
plant,  $370;  interest,  $269;  Water  works,  $237;  insurance,  $137;  other  expenses,  $1,160. 
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' Indebtedness:  Of  the  indebtedness  $3,051  was  salaries  due  teachers,  $1,877  bills 
payable  on  interest*  and  $1,091  account $ payable  for  equipment  and  supplies. 

School  property:  Of  the  school  property  $154,030  was  in ‘plant  and  $6,150  in 
endowment.  The  endowment  is  in  United  States  Steel  bonds. 

Plant. — Land:  Estimated  .value,  (48,800.  The  land  used  by  the  school  comprises 
about  210  acres,  of  which  about  10  acres  are  in  the  campus  and  200  in  the  school  farm. 
In  addition  the  school  owns  1,390  acres  of  land  which  was  given  as  an  endowment. 
The  appearances  of  the  campus  has  been  greatly  improved  since  the  first  date- of  visit 
by  concrete  walks,  shade  trees,  and  the  removal  of  the  old  buildings. 

Buildings:  Estimated  value,  $77,230.  All  the  buildings  except  one  were  frame 
structures.  A new  building  of  concrete  construction,  three  stor if*,  high,  was  nearing 
completion  in  March,  1916.  Of  the  frame  buildings  three  are  used  for  dormitories,  and 
one  each  for  trades,  offices,  hospitals,  and  agriculture.  There  are  also  two  bqxtts  and  a 
number  of  small  cottages  and  houses. 

Movable  equipment:  Estimated  value,  $28,000.  Of  this  $5,000  was  in  furniture, 
$7,000  in  shop  equipment,  $2,500  in  farm  equipment  and  live  stock,  and  $13,500  in 
electric  plant,  sawmill,  and  other  movable  equipment. 

Recommendations. — 1.  That  a committee  of  the  trustees  in  cooperation  with  the 
.principal  simplify  the  educational  organization,  study  carefully  the  building  operations 
purchase  of  equipment,  and  business  management  to  effecfcgreater  economy. 

2.  That  the  industrial  teachers  be  selected  from  schools  of  higher  grade  than  this 

institution.  * - ' 

3.  That  the  enlargement  of  the  plan t>  be  not  allowed  to  interfere  with  simple  educa- 
tional activities  whether  in  books  or  industries. 

4.  That  a small  amount  of  land  be  used  for  instruction  in  agriculture  and  the  remain- 
der sold  or  leased. 

Dates  of  visits:  February,  1914;  March,  1916.  ■ * 


DE  SOTO  COUNTY. 

White.  Negro. 

Population,  1910 * 5,555  ,7.57, 

Children  6 to  14  years  of  age,  1910.* i,  189  4, 320 

Teachers 'salaries  in  public  schools,  1912-13 $21,930  $9,300 

. Teachers* salaries,  per  child,  6 to  14.1a county  $18.44  $2.  15 

Percentage  illiterate,  T910: . . 3.  4 36,  7 


The  entire  population  is  rural.  Y he  number  of  teachers  is  54  in  white  schools  and 
% 55  iris  colored  schools.  The  average  attendance  is  1,048  white  pupib  and  2,816  colored 

pupils,  ' 

These  statistics  indicate  a need  for  additional  school  facilities.  The  work  of  t he  elemen- 
tary schools  should  be  extended  and4  strengthened:  With  more  liberal  support  the 

Baptist  Industrial  High  School  can  be  developed  as  a central  institution  where  pupils 


may  board  and  supplement  the  limited  training  provided  in  the  rural  schools.  There 

is  special  r^ed  for  such  a school  in  thi9  section  of  the  State. 

‘ \ . 
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HERNANDO. 


v 


BAPTIST  INDUSTRIAL  HIGH  SCHOOL  \ 

Principal:  Charles  E.  Physic. 

A small  elementary  school  founded  in  1900  and  owned  by  the  Baptist  Educational 
Convention  of  North  Mississippi.  There  were  70  pupils  in  attendance,  45  of  whom  were 
boarders.  Ten  grades  are  claimed,  but  only  two  pupils  were  reported  above  the  seventh 
grade.  Tour  colored  teachers  are  employed. 

Financial , 1913-14. — The  income  amounted  to  about  $900,  all  of  which  was  from 
board,  tuition,  and  fees.  Of  this,  $500  was  expended  for  salaries  and  the  balance  for 
supplies. 

Plant. — Estimated  value,  $9,000.  The  plant  consists  of  8 acres  of  land,  two  small 
two-story  brick  buildings,  and  limi^gd  equipment  for  classrooms  and  dormitories. 
None  of  the  land  is  used  for  teaching  agriculture  or  gardening.  The  buildings  are  in 
good  repair  and  fairly,  well  kept.  There  is  no  industrial  equipment. 

Recommendations. — 1.  That  the  work  of  the  school  be  centered  on  the  higher  grades 
and  efforts  be  made  to  increase  the  attendance.  ' / 

2.  That  simple  manual  training  and  gardening  be  a required  part  of  the  course.1 
t>ate  of  visit:  March,  1914. 

HINDS  COUNTY. 


White.  Negro. 

Population,  1910 18,313  45. 407 

^Children  6 to  14  yeairof  age,  1910 3.37°  10,816 

Teachers*  salaries  in  public  •chooU,  1912-13 S77,  ^48  $25,481 

Teachers'  salarierper  child  6 to  14  in  county,  1910 laupr  $3  . 35 

Percentage  illiterate,  1910 31.  7 ^ 


The  rural  population  is  66.6  percent  of  the  total.  The  number  of  teachers  is  169  in 
white  schools  and  141  in  colored  schools.  The  average  attendance  is  2,931  white  pupils 
and  7,357  colored  pupils. 

These  statistics  indicate  a need  for  increased  school  facilities.  The  work  of  the 
elementary  schools  should  be  extended  and  strengthened.  The  geographical  impor- 
tance of  the  dty  of  Jackson  and  Hinds  County  has  attracted  a large  number  of* private 
schools.  Over  50  per  cent  of  the  money  expended  on  private  schools  in  Mississippi 
goes  to  support  those  in  Hinds  County.  Three  of  the  nine  institutions  are  of  State-wide 
importance,  but  there  is  considerable  duplication  in  their  work.  AJthough  three  attempt 
to  p©  college  work,  only  Tougaloo  is  adequately  equipped  to  teach  college  subjects.  The 
thiW  own  land  and  are  attempting  agricultural  work  on  a more  or  less  extended  scale. 
The  total  acreage  owned  by  them  aggregates  3,221.  Jackson  College  wisely  limits  its 
agricultural  work  to  gardening.  The  Southern  Christian  College  would  do  well  to 
confine  it$  farm  operations  to  a smaller  acreage,  on  which  the  elementary  and  secondary 
pupils  of  the  school  could  receive  laboratory  instruction  in  agriculture.  The  surplus 
land  should  be  cultivated,  cm  a commercial  basis  or  sold.  Tougaloo  is  equipped  to  do 
agricultural  work  for  higher  pupils. 


CLINTON. 

MOUNT  HERMON  SEMINARY. 

Principal:  Miss  R.  I.  Simmon.1  % 

A small,  well-managed  elementary  school  with  a fgw  boarding  pupils.  It  was 
founded  in  1875  by  Miss  S.  A.  Dickey.  After  her  death  in  1905  the  school  was  affiliated 
with  Tougaloo  University,  and  it  is  now  owned  and  supported  by  the  American  Mis-  . 
sionary  Association  of  the  Congregational  Church. 

Attendance. — Total,  78;  all  girls,  except  a few  day  pupils  in  the  primary  grades. 
The  reported  enrollment  for  the  year  was  83,  The  course  includes  eight  elementary 
grades,  with  instruction  in  sewing  and  cooking. 

Teachers. — TotaU,  4 3,  colored  1 ; all  female.  All  the  teachers  have  had 

training  in  good  schools, 

Financial , 1913-14.— The  accounts  are  kept  in  accordance  with  a simple  and 
effective  system  installed  recently  by  the  American  Missionary  Association.  The  more 


important  items  were : . 

4 

Income,  excluding  noneducational  receipts $1,  537 

Expenditures,  less  noneducational  receipts 1,  537 

Value  of  plant 14^00 


* 

Sources  of  income : American  Missionary  Association,  $677 ; tuition  and  fees,  $570; 
donations,  $34;  other  sources,  $246,  The  noneducational  receipts  amounted  to  $1,071, 
of  which  $844  was  from  the  boarding  department  and  $227  from  farm  and  other  sales. 

Items  of  expenditure:  Salaries,  $752;  supplies  for  boarding  department,  $576; 
student  aid  and  labor,  $456;  general  supplies,  $184;  equipment,  $151 ; repairs,  $80;  heat, 
light,  and  water,  $22;  other  expenses,  $377. 

Plant. — Land:  Estimated  value,  $2,000.  The  school  site  comprises  156  acres  of 
land  ideally  located.  The  campus  is  well  kept. 

Buildings : Estimated  value,  $1 1 ,200.  There  are  three  buildings.  The  main  build^ 
ing  is  a three-story  frame  structure  used  for  dormitory  and  school  purposes;  an  old  man- 
j sion,  of  colonial  design,  substantially  built  of  brick,  is  used  for  teachers'  home  and 
offices.  The  other  ^building  is  a two-story  frame  structure. 

Movable  equipment:  Estimated  value,  $1,000.  The  equipment  consists  of  furni- 
ture and  apparatus  for  girls'  industrial  courses. 

N Recommendation. — That  the  work  be  encouraged  and  effort  be  made  to  have  the 
public  authorities  provide  for  lower  elementary  grades,  so  that  this  school  may  be  devoted 
to  teacher  training  for  rural  schools. 

Date  of  visit^  February,  1914.  Facts  verified,  1916. 

.EDWARDS. 


SOUTHERN  CHRISTIAN  INSTITUTE. 

President:  J.  B.  Lehman.1  * ^ 

An  economically  managed  school  of  elementary  and  secondary  grades,  with  teachers  ' 

who  are  devoted  to  their  work.  A large  part  of  tbfi  extensive  acreage  of  land  owned 

— — - — — . 
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by  the  school  is  successfully  cultivated.  There  is,  however,  little  systematic  instruction 
in  agriculture.  Simple  industrial  training  is  given  in  connection  with  the  repair  of 
buildings  and  maintenance  of  the  institution. 

The  school  was  chartered  in  i875*and  opened  in  1881  by  a private  corporation.  In 
1890  it  was  taken  over  by  the  American  Christian  Missionary  Society.  In  1900  the 
school  was  transferred  to  the  Christian  Woman's  Board  of  Missions,  and  it  is  qow  sup- 
ported and  supervised  by  that  board. 

Attendance.— Total,  196;  elementary  173,  secondary' 23,  of  whom  6 were  claimed 
in  college  classes;  boarders,  123, 

Teachers  and  workers.— Total,  18;  white  15,  colored  3;  male  7,  female  1 

Organisation. — Elementary The  elementary  work  covers  the  regular  eight  ele- 
mentary grades.  ... 

Secondary:  Secondary  work  is  done  in  the  four  years  of  the.  “academic"  course 
. and  in  the  two  years  of  “college.”  The  “academic”  subjects  are  English,  4 years; 
; mathematics,  4;  history,  2;  Bible,  3K;  music,  and  pedagogy,  1.  The  “college” 
’^classes  continue  the  same  subjects  and  add  elementary  science.  A night  school  is  main- 
stained  for  pupils  who  are  engaged  in  manual  labor  through  the  day. 

1 Ihdustrial:  Manual  training  in  wood  and  iron  is  provided  under  the  direction  of 
?ne  capable  mechanic.  This  work  is  done  in  connection  with  the  repair  of  the  plant 
|nd  the  erection  of  new  buildings.  Practically  all  the  mechanical  work  of  the  institu- 
tion, including  the  care  of  the  electric  plant/  is  done  in  this  way.  The  sawmill  fur- 
nishes profitable  labor  for  the  pupils. 

The  training  of  girls  in  household  activities  receives  considerable  attention,  the 
school  dining  room  and  dormitory  being  utilized  for  instruction  in  this  subject. 

I Agriculture:  The  cultivation  of  the  garden  and  farm  furnishes  practice  to  the^pupils. 
Thagirls  assist  in  gardening  and  the  boys  work  on  the  farm.  There  is  very  little  class- 
room instruction  in  agriculture. 

Financial , 191^13.— The  financial  records  are  carefully  kept,  and  an  annual  report 
is  by  the  president  to  the  board  of  trustees.  According  to  the  report  for  the  year 
the  mire  important  items  were : 

Income,  Excluding  noneducational  receipts * $gI(  00$ 

E p eb  itures,  km  noneducational  receipts 1 8, 185 

Valueof  plant — • — • • '. . . 160, ’ 493 

Sources  of  income:  Christian  Woman's  Board  of  Missions,  $17,261;  cash  balance 
from  previous  year,  $2,614;  tuition  and  fefes,  $602;  rents,  $529.  The  noneducational 
receipts  ampui||£fi  to  $9,307,  of  which  $4,554  was  from  the  boarding  department  $2,594 
from  the  faAjii  $7^5  from  the  cannery,  $499  from  sale  of  live  stock,  $448  from  the 
printing  office\ and  $447  from  the  industrial  departments. 

Items  of  eV  uditure:  Repairs  and  additions  to  buildings  and  equipment,  $5,737; 
salaries,  $5,725;  student  labor,  $4,970;  supplies  for  boarding  department,  $3,906;  grain 

»z64;.  farm  supplies,  $570;  supplies  for  industrial  depart- 
hfiii  advaou^s  to  students,  $388;  printing  office,  $369;  interest,  $240;  postage, 
$&6;  insurance,  $58;  other  expenses,  $1,488. 

Plant. — Land:  Estimated  value,  $47,215.  The  school  owns  1,281  acres  of  land 
located  about  a mile  and  a half  from  the  town  of  Edwards  in  one  of  the  great  cotton 
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sections.  Of  this,  500  acres  are  under  cultivation.  The  campus  comprises  about  20 
acres  on  an  elevated  part  of  the  land  in  a magnificent  grove  of  oaks. 

Buildings:  Estimated  value,  $92,500.  The  main  school  building  is  a two-story 
frame  structure  containing  eight  recitation  rooms  and  chapel.  Allison  Hall,  used  for 
dining  hall  and  kitchen,  is  of  concrete-block  construction,  and  will  seat  300  students. 
The  girls’  domtftory,  also  built  of  cement  blocks,  is  three  stories  high,  with  basement, 
and  has  accommodation  for  about  150.  The  'boys’  dormitory  is  a two-story  frame 
building.  Tbe  president’s  home  is  a spacious  old  plantation  mansion  built  of  select 
cypress  timber  in  1852.  The  smaller  buildings  include'  two  neat  cottages  for  teachers, 
the  printing  office,  the  grain  house,  the  laundry,  the  power  house,  and  the  blacksmith 
shop.  * There  are  also  buildings  for  the  large*  sawmill  and  planing  mill  and  two  large 
barns. 

Movable  equipment:  Estimated  value,  $20,777.  Of^this,  $8,384  was  in  shop  equip- 
ment and  machinery,  $7,126  in  furniture  and  library  books,  and  $5,267  in  farm  imple- 
ments and  live  stock. 

Recommendations. — 1.  That  the  industrial  and  agricultural  work  be  organized  on 
an  educational  basis  and  correlated  with  the  academic  work. 

2.  That  the  effort  to  teach  college  subjects  be  discontinued  and  energy  centered  on 
teacher  training,  including  elementary  science,  hygiene,  and  history. 

Dates  of  visits:  February,  1914;  March,  1915. 

„ * JACKSON. 

, Notwithstanding  that  in  the  city  of  Jackson  there  are  three  public  schools  for  colored 
children  of  elementary  school  age,  the  five  private  schools  in  the  dty  all  do  elementary 
worlf.  The  Holy  Ghost  Catholic  School  provides  good  elementary  school  facilities. 
Jackson  College  should  abandon  its  elementary  grades  and  center  its  efforts  on  secondary 
and  teacher-training  courses.  Although  Campbell  College  is  intended  for  a higher  school, 
lax  management  and  low  standards  render  its  work  little  more  than  a duplication  of 
that  done  by  the  other  elementary  schools.  The  type  of  work  it  attempts,  is  .more 
i urgently  needed  in  other  parts  of  the  State.  The  Christ’s  Missionary  and  Industrial 
College,  ^maintained  by  the  Sanctified  Church  of  Christ,  and  the  Christ's  Temple  Parochial 
School  maintained  in  a Christian  Church,  are  of  little^ducational  value.  These  schools  • 
are  desc^bed  in  the  summary  of  small  schools  of  miscellaneous  denominations. 

CAMPBELL  COLLEGE. 

President:  A.  Henry  Attaway.1 

A large  school  of  elementary  and  secondary  grade  giving  some  instruction  in  com- 
tt&tyal  and  theological  subjects.  A law  department  is  claimed  but  no  students  were 
enrolled  in  it  on  the  dates  the  school  was  visited. 

Tbe  school  was  founded  in  1890  by  the  Mississippi  Conference  of  the  African  Metho- 
dist Episcopal  Church,  and  was  first  located  at  Vicksburg.  It  was  moved  to  Jackson  in 
1898  anid  is  now  located  directly  across  the  street  from  a similar  ititution.  The  property 
and  coritrol  are  vested  in  a board  of  25  dolorejl trustees  elected  by  me  conference.  This  - 
board  appoints  an  honorary  board  consisting  of  12  prominent  white  men  of  the  State.  , 
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Attendance.  Total,  250;  elementary  170,  secondary  70,  commercial  5,  theological 
5.  Of  80  pupils  above  tbe Elementary  grades  37  were  male  and  43  female;  53  were 
irom  Mississippi  outside  of  Jackson  arid  14  from  other  States.  There  were  about  70 
boarders.  The  reported  enrollment  fo^the  year  was  340. 

Teachers  and  “workers.  Total,  14;  all  colored;  male  7,  female  7;  teachers  11, 
president,  matron,  and  superintendent  of  grounds.  In  additfpn  there  are  a feVTstudent 
assistants  and  some  local  lawyers  claimed  as  part  time  instructor  in  the  law  department. 

Organization.  Elementary : The  elementary  grades  ere  taught  two  in  a room,  four 
teachers  being  assigned  to  the  eight  grades.  The  work  does  not  appear  to  be  thorough. 

Secondary:  The  secondary  work  is  divided  into  “normal”  and  “academy.”  The 
courses  differ  only  in  the  omission  of  Greek  in  the  “normal. ” The  subjects  are : Latin, 
3 years;  Greek,  1;  German,  1;  English,  4;  mathematics,  4;  elementary  science,  4;  his-' 
tory,  1 ; Bible,  2;  musjc,  1 ; psychology  and  ethics,  X;  logic,  1.  The  course  is  deficient 
in  history,  hygiene,  an<^  teacher  training,  and  the  teaching  force  and  equipment  are 
inadequate  for  the  elaborate  science  and  language  courses  outlined.. 

T1  five  commercial  pupils,  have  the  usual  subjects  of  a business  course.  The  five 
theological  pupils  are  studying  Greek,  Hebrew,  ancient  history,  and  elementary  theo- 
logical subjects.  1 


Financial,  1913-14. — There  was  no  systematic  bookkeeping  and  the  financial  items 
are  largely  estimates.  These  estimates  as  given  by  the  president  were  as  follows : 

Income,  excluding noneducational  receipts $g  ^ 

Expenditures,  less  noneducational  receipts..  ...  * * * 

Indebtedness . . . . " \ 7 

Value  of  school  property * , 000 

r F J - OOO 


Sources  Of  income:  African  Methodfst  Episcopal  Church  for  current  expenses, 
$7,000;  tuition  and  fees,  $1,000.  The  noneducationd  receipts  were  from  board  and  room 
rent- and  amounted  to  $4,000. 

Items  1 expenditure : Teachers'  salaries,  $4,500;  material  and  supplies  for  boarding 
department,  $3,7oorftiel,  light,  and  heat*  $1,400;  repairs,  $1,000;  other  expenditures 
$1,000. 


Indebtedness:  The  indebtedness  of  $3,000  is  secured  by  a mortgage  on  the  school 
property. 

School  property:  The  school  property  is  represented  b£  $36,000  in  the  plant  at 
Jackson,  and  $1 1,000  in  endowment  in  the  form  of  1 ,000  acres  of  land  in  Bolivar  County. 
The  school  receives  no  benefit  from  this  land. 


Plout— Land:  Estimated  value,  $4,500.  The  school  site* comprises  about  §0  acres 
<m  the  outskirts  of  Jackson.  No  use  is  made  of  this  land  except  as  campus  and  athletic 
fields.  Mach  of  it  could  be  used  for  agricultural  and  gardening  purposes.  The  grounds 
are  not  weUieQt. 

hnldmppft  l value,  $30,600.  There  hie  two  tour-story  brick  buildings. 

Tyriec  Hall  contains  girls'  dormitory,  sewing  and  music  rooms,  dining  room  and  kitchen. 
Saltier  Hall  contains  chapel,  classrooms,  and  boys'  dormitory.  Other  small  buildings  and 
the  heat^  plant  are  valued  at  $4,006.  The  dormitories  and  classroom’s  are  in  fairly 
good  condition,  but  the  buildings  arein  need  of  repair. 
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Movable  equipment : Estimated  value,  $1,500.  T^e  movable  equipment  is  entirely 
inadequate  to  the  needs  of  the  school.  There  is  no  scientific  appaiJtus  or  manual 
training  equipment.  J 

Recommendations.— 1.  That  an  adequate  bookkeeping  system  be  installed  an 
annual  audit  by  an  accredit^  accountant  made,  and  the  financial  management  care- 
fully supervised  by  the  trustees. 

2.  That  the  school  be  moved  to  some  point  in  the  State  where  it  will  not  be  in' 

conflict  with  other  institutions  of  similar  work,  or  that  a scheme  of  cooperation  with 
Jackson  College  be  devised,  which  will  avoid,  as  far  as  possible,  duplication  of  work  bv 
these  istitutions.  ^ P1  . y 

3.  That  the  energies  of  the  school,  whether  located  at  Jackson  or  elseUere  be 
centered  upon  high-school  or  teacher-training  courses,  and  that  all  collegiate,  iheologi- 
cal,  law,  and  other  higher  courses  be  left  to  institutions  better  prepared  in  teachers  and 
equipment  to  do  such  woik. 

Date  of  visit:  February,  1914;  February,  1915.  • ‘ S 

HOLY  GHOST  CATHOLIC  SCHOOL. 

Principal:  Father  P.  A.  Heick.1 

A large  elementary  school  with  a few  boarding  pupils.  It  is  owned  and  taught  by 
an  order  of  the  Catholic  Church.  .by 

Attendance. — Total,  304;  all  elementary;  boarders,  6. 

Teachers.  Total,  6;  the  principal  and  7 white  sisters. 

Organization.— The  usual  eight  elementary  grades  are  well  taught.  The  industrial 
work  is  limited  to  sewing.  The  discipline  is  good. 

Financial  7973-74.—' The  income  amounted  to  $1,600,  of  which  $750  was  from 
tuition,  $500  from  donations,  and  $350  from  the  Catholic  Board  of  Missions  Of  the 
income  about  $1 ,200  was  expended  for  salaries  and  $400  for  running  expenses  There  • 
is  an  indebtedness  of  $2,000  on  one  of  the  buildings. 

Plant.  Estimated  value,  $23,000.  The  plant  consists  of  2 acres  of  land  two 
neat  two-story  brick  buildings,  a frame  cottage,  and  equipment  and  furniture  valued  at 
$1,000.  The  grounds ,and  buildings  are  well  kept. 

Recommcndation.-Th&i  manual  training  and  gardening  be  made  a part  of  the 
regular  course.3  r 

Date  of  visit : February,  1914. 

JACKSON  COLLEGE. 

President:  Z.  T.  Hubert. 

A secondary  school  for  both  boys  and  girls  with  large  elementary  enrollment  It 

is  the  leading- Baptist  school  of  Mississippi. 

The  school  yeas  founded  at  Natchez,  Miss.,  in  ,877  And  was  moved  to  its  present 
site  in  1 882.  It  is  owned  and  operated  by  the  American  Baptist  Home  Mission  Society 
Attendance.  Total,  310;  elementary  222,  secondary  88.  Fifteen  of  the  secondary 
students  reported  college  subjects.  Of  the  pupils  above  the  third  grade  88  were  bo vL 

1 9P  were  girls;  120  boarded  at  the  school.  . * 
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Teachers  and  workers. — Total,  16;  all  colored;  male  6,  female  io;  grades  4,  academic 
6,  agriculture  2,  matron  1,  girls*  industries  2(  boys’  industries  1.  The  teacher  of  the 
first  three^rades  is  paid  by  the  parents  of  children  in  those  classes. 

Organization. — Elementary : The  usual  eight  grades  are  provided.  * 

Secondary:  Secondary  work  is  done  in  the  “college  preparatory V course.  This 
course  includes  Latin,  4 years;  German,  2;  English,  4;  mathematics,  2;  science,  2;  his- 
tory, 1 ; Bible,  2 ; music,  \ x£  \ education,  civics,  and  bookkeeping,  or  Mississippi  history,  1. 
A teachers'  course  is  listed,  but  there  were  no  pupils.  In  this  course  teacher-training 
subjects  and  practice  teaching  are  to  be  substituted  for  the  last  two  years  of  the  college- 
preparatory  course. 

Industrial  and  agricultural:  Manual  training  and  sewing  begin  in  the  fourth  grade, 
agriculture  and  cooking  in  the  eighth  grade.  The  four  subjects  are  continued  through 
the  second  year  of  the  “college-preparatory”  course.  * 

Financial , 19/2-13. — The  accounts  are  kept  in  accordance  with  the  requirements 
of  the  American  Baptist  Home  Mission  Society.  The  more  important  items  were : 


Income,  excluding  noneducational  receipts $n,  591 

Expenditures,  less  noneducational  receipts 10,  227 

Value  of  plant 100, 000 


Sources  of  income:  American  Baptist  Home  Mission  Society,  $9,574; .tuition  and 
fees,  $1,165;  Woman’s  American  Baptist  Home  Mission  Society,  $500;  donations 
and  other  sources,  $352.  The  noneducational  receipts  amounted  to  $8,048,  of  which 
$7,335  was  from  the  boarding  department  and  $713  from  sale  of  books. 

Items  of  expenditure'  Salaries,  $9,671 ; supplies  and  labor  in  boarding  department, 
$4,366;  other  supplies,  including  books  to  be  sold,  $1,274;  advertising,  traveling,  and 
postage,  $821 ; power,  light,  and  heat,  $665;  repairs,  $584;  labor  on  farm  and  grounds, 
$563;  agricultural  equipment,  $^288;  other  expenses,  $43. 

Plant. — Land:  Estimated  value,  $20,000.  The  land  consists  of  50  acres,  divided 
1 about  equally  between  the  school  farm  and  the  campus.  The  grounds  are  neat  and 
well  kept.  * 

Buildings:  Estimated  value,  $75,000.  There  are  three  large  brick  buildings,  one 
small  brick  structure,  and  two  frame  cottages  oh  the  grounds.  Two  of  the  larger  build- 
ings are  three  stories  high,  with  basements;  one  is  used  for  the  boys’  dormitory,  class- 
• rooms,  and*  manual-training  shop'  the  other  for  the  girls’  dormitory,  dining  room, 
kitchen,  and  domestic-science  work.  Other  buildings  include  a two-story  brick  structure 
containing  chapel  and  classrooms,  a small  brick  building  used  as  the  laundry,  a neat 
two-story  frame  house  used  as  the  president's  home,  and  a small  cottage  used  by  the 
farm  manager. 

Movable  equipment:  Estimated  value,  $5^000.  The  movable  equipment  consists 
of  furniture  for  classrooms  and  dormitories,  a few  farm  implements,  and  some  scientific 
apparatus. 

Recommendations . — 1.  That  the  courses  in  teacher  training  and  gardening  be 
given  greater  emphasis  in  the  regular  program. 

2.  That  foreign  languages  be  not  allowed  to  hinder  the  development  of  other  courses. 

Date  of  visit:  February,  1914;  March,  1915. 
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TOUGALOO  COLLEGE.  TOUGALOO.  . 

President : William  T.  Holmes.1 

A school  of  secondary  grade  with  few  pupils  in  collegiate  classes  and  a large  ele- 
mentary enrollment.  The  plant  is  extensive  add  beautifully  located  on  a wooded 

campus.  The  academic  work  is  thorough  and  all  students  receive  some  industrial 
training.  ^ * 

Tougaloo  University  was  founded  in  1869  by  the  American  Missionary  Association 
and  has  been  in  continuous  operation  since  that  date.  Twee  in  the  past  it  has  received 
State  aid  as  a normal  school,  and  it  has  received  aid  from  the  Slater  Fund  continuously 
sinpe  1883.  Some  of  the  ablest  men  in  the  .American  Missionary  Association  have 
Serred  as  president  of  the  institution. 

Attendance.— Total,  444;  elementary  275,  secondary  130,  collegiate  20,  night 'school 
19;  male  189,  female  255.  Practically  all  of  the  pupils  in  higher  grades  were  from 
Mississippi;  130  were  boarders.  The  reported  enrollment  for  the  year  was  455. 

Teachers  and  weaker s. — Total,  31;  white  29,  colored  2;  male  8,  female  23;  grade- 
teachers  5,  academic  teachers  8,  administrative-workers  4,  boys’  industries  2,  girls’ 
industries  3,  commercial  2,  agriculture  1,  music  3,  matrons  3.  ’ 

Organization.— Elementary : The  first  six  grades  are  taught  by  five  well-trained 
teachers  in  a separate  building.  These  classes  are  used  as  a practice  school  for  the 
teacher-training  department.  Manual  training  and  household  arts  form  a part  of  the 
work.  The  seventh  and  eighth  grades,  called  the  “lower  school,”  are  taught  by  the 
academy  teachers. 

Secondary:  The  secondary  department  offers  six  grpups  of  electives;  College 
preparatory,  with  32  pupils  enrolled;  English  normal,  with  33;  manual  training,  31; 
musical^;  commercial,  22;  agricultural,  3.  There  is  also  a night  school  with  19  pupils. 
The  subjects  common  to  all  the  courses  are:  English,  3 years;  mathematics,  2 elemen- 
tary science,  7]/^ ; and  history,  1.  The  teacher-training  work  is  effective.  The  course 
in  agriculture  is  largely  classroom  and  observation  work. 

College:  The  selection  of  subjects  for  the  college  classes  is  good,  but  thp  limited 
teaching  forc<j,  already  fully  occupied  with  the  complex  system  of  secondary-  courses 
is  inadequate  to  handle  a college  course.1  The  present  small  attendance  in  th&e  biassed 
(20  students  at  the  time  of  visit)  does  not  warrant  the  extra  expense  and  la^dr' 

Music:  Three  well  trained  teachers  are  in  charge  of  musical  instruction' 

Industrial:  Tfie  young  men  are  required  to  take  manual  training  in  w<&d  and  iron 
two  periods  a week  in  all  courses  except  the  commercial.  A few  pupils  specializing  in 
industries  take  two  or  three  hours  of  shopwork  every  day.  Three  welUquipped  build- 
ings are  devoted  to  the  work.  All  the  courses  are  handled  by  two  teachers  erf  moderate 
training. 

Work  in  household  arts  is  required  of  all  girls.  There  are  tfirt*  capable  teachers  in 
charge  of  the  courses.  m / 

Agriculture : One  full-time  teacher  and  a fanner  handle&ll  classes  and  the  practical , 
work  of  this  department.  The  school  has  an  excellent  garden  and  a 500-acre  farm, 
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with  200  acres  uftder  cultivation.  The  stock  and  equipment  are  good.  Classroom  agri- 
culture is  given  to  pupils  of  the  eighth  grade  and  the  first  year  normal  class.  Nine 
pupils  from  the  three  upper  classes  are  also  reported  in  agriculture.  Very  few  pupils 
take  any  practice  or  laboratory  work  in  connection  with  the  study  of  theory.  \ The  farm 
work  is  done  almost  altogether  by  pupils  desiring  to  earn  their  way  through  school.  ' 

Financial , /9JJ-14. — The  financial  management  is  supervised  by  the  American 
Missionary  Association,  and  the  accounts  are  kept  in  accordance  with  the  system  required 
by  that  association.  The  more  important  items  were: 

Income,  excluding  noneducational  receipts $26, 169 

Expenditures,  less  noneducational  receipts ft 26, 169 

Value  of  plant.- ’ *33> 000 

Sources  of  income : American  Missionary  Association,  $14,928;  donations,  $4,132; 
tuition  and  fees,  $3,236;  Slater  Fund,  $2,000;  other  sources,  $1,873.  The  noneduca- 
tional receipts  amounted  to  $11,983,  of  which  $7,141  was  from  the  boarding  depart- 
ment and  $4,842  from  sales  from  farm  agfl  shops. 

Items  of  expenditure:  Salaries,  $1 1,690;  supplies  for  boarding  department,  $8,686; 
other  supplies,  $2^224;  equipment,  $2,109;  heat,  light,  and  water,  $1,907;  repairs,  $1 ,653; 
student  aid  and  labor,  $1,581 ; other  expenses,  $8,302.  * 

Plant. — Estimated  value,  $30,000.  The  school  o^ns.  500  acres  of  land.  Of 
this  20  acres  are  used  for  campus  and  480  for  the  farm.  The  campus  is  a grove  of  natural 
beauty.  The  farm  land  is  fertile  and  well  cultivated. 

Buildings:  Estimated  value,  $76,500.  The  president’s  home  and  adtninistration 
building  is  an  old  mansion;  the  girls’  dormitory  is  a large  two-story  brick  building;  the 
boys’  dbrmitory  is  a two-story  frame  structure.  Each  of  the  dormitories  accommodates 
over  100  students.  Strieby  Hall,  a two-story  brick  building,  contains  classrooms, 
laboratories,  and  lecture  rooms,  and  rooms  for  domestic  science;  Ballard  School,  a two- 
story  frame  building,* contains  classrooms  and  a large  assembly  room;  Daniel  Hand 
School  for  day  pupils  is  a one-story  frame  building;  the  dining  hall  is  a one-story  brick 
building  with  seating  capacity  for  300;  the  church  is  a handsome  brick  structure  with 
lecture  rooms,  good  furniture,  and  a fine  pipe  organ;  a small  cottage  is  used  for  hospital 
purposes  and  instruction  in  nursing  the  sick;  three  one-story  frame  buildings  are  used 
for  shops.  In  addition  Nthere  are  two  neat  cottages,  the  large  bam,  and  several  farm 
houses.  The  buildings  are  well  kept  and  most  of  them  in  good  repair;  some,  however, 
are  in  need  of  improvement.  ' 

Movable  equipment:  Estimated  value,  $26,500.  Of  this  $15,000  was  in  furniture, 
i 5 ,ooo  in  farm  equipment  and  live  stock,  $3,500  in  shop  equipment  and  machinery, 
$2,500  in  library  books,  and  $500  in  scientific  apparatus. 

* Recommendations. — 1.  That  the  school  center  its  Activities  on  teacher  training 
and  agricultural  courses. 

2.  That  the  theory  and  practice  of  gardening  be  made  a part  of  the  regular  cur- 
riculum for  all  pupils.  * 

3.  That  the  college  department  be  strengthened  and  developed  essentially  as  a 

college  for  teachers.  / 

Dates  of  visits:  February,  1914;  February,  1916.  / 

/ 
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JEFFERSON  DAVIS  COUNTY. 

Population,  

Children  6 to  14  years  of  age , 1910 

Teachers'  salaries  in  public  schools,  1913-13 # 

Teachers’  salaries  per  child,  6 to  14,  in  county 

Percentage  illiterate,  1910 


( 


White. 

tfetm. 

6,  103 

7S7 

1,491 

7«7 

$18, 867 

*4,  296 

$12.65 

*2.  50 

5 9 

: 34-  1 

The  entire  population  is  rural.  The  number  of  teachers  is  65  in  white  schbols  and 
42  in  colored  schools.  The  average  attendance  is  1,286  white  pupils  and  1,188  colored 
pupils. 


These  statistics  indicate  a need  for  increased  public  school  facilities.  The  work  of 
the  elementary  schools  should  be  extended  and  strengthened.  A Jeanes  Fund  super- 
vising industrial  teacher  travels  in  the  county,  aiding  the  teachers  in  rural  schools  to 
introduce  industrial  work  and  extend  the  influence  of*  the  school  into  the  community. 
The  Prentiss  N6rmal  and  Industrial  Institute  is  a central  institution  where  pupils  may 
board  and  supplement  the  training  received  in  the  rural  schools.  \ 


PRENTISS. 

PRENTISS  NORMAL  AND  INDUSTRIAL  INSTITUTE. 

Principal:  J.  E.  Johnson. 

An  elementary  school  with  a few  pupils  in  secondary  subjects.  Though  limitedin 
equipment,  it  is  doing  a much-needed  work  in  a small  town. 

The  school  was  founded  in  1907  by  the  principal  and  is  owned  and  controlled  by  an 
independent  board  of  trustees. 

Attendance. — Total,  153;  elementary  145,  secondary  8;  boarders,  41. 

, Teachers  and  workers . — Total,  7 ; all  colored;  male  3,  female  4. 

Organization.  A1 1 houg h eight  pupils  are  reported  in  the  ninth  and  tenth  grades, 
practically  all  the  work  is  elementary.  Pupils  devote  the  mornings  to  classroom  work 
and  the  afternoons  to  the  industries.  The  industrial  work  consists  of  simple  manual 
training,  shoemaking,  and  agriculture  for  boys  and  cooking  and  sewing  for  girls.  The 
value  of  the  work  is  hampered  by  lack  $f  equipment. 

Financial t 1)12-1 3.— ‘ The  principal  keeps  the  accounts  on  a simple  cash  basis.  As 
far  as  could  be  determined  the  more  important  items  were : 


Income,  excluding  noneducational  receipts. 
Expenditures,  leas  noneducational  receipts  . 

Indebtedness.'. 

Value  of  plant :/r^t 


fa,  240 
3.  597 
975 
XI,  000 


Sources  of  income:  Donations,  $870;  Jeanes  and  Slater  Funds,  $560;  county 
funds,  $450;  tuition  and  fees,  $360.  The  noneducational  receipts  were  from  the  board* 
ing  department  and  amounted  to  $1,750. 
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Items  of  expenditure:  Salaries,  $1,770;  supplies  for  boarding  department,  $1,482; 
repairs,  $706;  industrial  equipment,  $450;  office  and  traveling  expenses,  $450;  fuel, 
light,  and  water,  $60;  insurance,  $20;  other  expenses,  $409. 

Indebtedness:  Of  the  indebtedness,  $700  was  in  mortgage  on  part  of  the  farm,  and 
the  remainder  in  accounts  payable  for  equipment  and  supplies.  , Jr 

Plant . — Land:  Estimated  value,  $2,500.  'The  school  owns  90  acres  of  land;  60 
acres  are  cultivated  and  5 acres  are  used  for  campus. 

N Buildings:  Estimated  value,  $7,090.  There  are  four  frame  buildings.  The  main 
building  is  two  stories  htgh  and  contains  21  dormitory  rooms,  classrooms,  and  chapel. 
The  other  buildings  are  cottages.  The  main  building  is  poorly  constructed  and  has 
not  adequate  fire  protection. 

Movable  eqhipment:  Estimated  value,  $1,500.  Of  this,  $450  is  in  farm  imple- 
ments and  live  stock,  $350  in  furniture,  $300  in  shop  equipment,  $175  in  books,  and 
$225  in  other  equipment. 

Recommendations. — i.' ^That  this  school  be  developed  as  the  county  training  school 
with.increased  support  from  the  county. 

2.  That  better  industrial  equipment  be  provided,  and  the  work  in  manual  training 
and  gardening  be  made  part  of  the  regular  course.1 

3,  That  an  accounting  system  be  installed  and  the  accounts. audited  annually. 

Dates  of  visits:  February,  1914;  March,  1915.  .Facts  verified,  1016. 


LAUDERDALE  COUNTY. 


The  rural  population  is  50.4  per  cent  of  the  total, 
colored  people  outside  of  the  city  of  Meridian. 


There  are  no  private 


JL 


MERIDIAN. 


White.  Negro. 

" Population,  1910 13,633  9,321* 

Children  6 to  14  years  of  age,  1910 .* 2,  202  1, 670 

Teachers*  salaries  in  public  schools,  1911-12 S53, 093  $6,495 

Teachers'  salaries  per  child  6 to  14  in  city 24.  1 1 3.8a 

Percentage  illiterate,  1910 1.  2 30.  4 


The  number  of  teachers  is  84  in  white  schools*  and  23  in  colored  schools.  The*" 
average  attendance  is  2,459  white  pupils  and  887  colored  pupils, 

The  three  private,  schools  in  Meridian  enroll  a number  of  pupils  tot  cared  for  in 
the  public  schdSls!\  The  Catholic  and  the  Methodist  schools  furnish  good  supplementary 
educatlpnal  famities.  Special  effort  should  be  made  to  reorganize  the  Methodist  school 
to  meet  the  needs  of  the  community  for  secondary  work.  The  Meridian  Baptist  Academy 
is  of  slight  value  to  the  community.  This  school  is  described  in  the  summary  of  small 
Baptist  schools  for  the  State. 

* See  recommendations  in  summary  chapter,  p.  aa. 
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HAVEN  INSTITUTE. 

Principal : M.  S.  Davage. 1 ! 

A school  of  secondary  grade  with  large  elementary  enrollment.  Excessive  time  : s 
given  to  ancient  languages. 

The  school  was  founded  in  1878  by  the  Freedmen’s  Aid  Society  of  the  Methodiit 
Episcopal  Church,  and  is  controlled  and  supported  by  that  body. 

Attendance. — Total,  308;  elementary  236,  secondary  72;  male  31,  female  4:.  Cf 
the  72  in  secondary  grades  30  were  from  Meridian,  39  from  other  places  in  Mississippi 
and  3 from  other  States;  39  were  boarders  and  18  were  from  farm  homes.  The  reported 
enrollment  for  the  year  was  338. 

Teachers  and  workers. — Total,  9;  all  colored; 'male  3,  female  grades  4,  ac; 
demie  4,  matron  and  commercial  teachers  1.  Two  of  the  four  academic  teachei 
devote  practically  all  their  time  to  Greek  arid  Latin.  One  of  the  grade  teachers  gives 
little  instruction  in  sewing. 

Organization. — The  courses  are  based  on  those  outlined  by  the  Freedmen's  Aid, 
Society  with  additional  time  for  languages.  1 n ^ 

Elementary:  The  eight  grades  are  fairly  well  taught  by  four  teachers.  The  upper 
grades  receive  a little  instruction  in  sewing. 

Secondary:  The  foui-yeat  courses  are  nominally  divided  into  thfe  “normal"  and 
‘^college  preparatory”  or  “academic.”  In  reality,  however,  only  8 of  the  pupils  in 
attendance  were  taking  the  normal  course;  the  other  64  pupils  were  pursuing  the  college- 
preparatory  course.  The  subjects  of  this  course  were:  Latin,  4 years;  Greek,  2;*  Ger- 
man, 1;  mathematics,  2;  physical  geography  and  botany,  1;  science,  1 y2\  Bible,  1; 
history,  \]/i.  i 

Financial,  1913—14. — The  financial^ records  are  kept  in  accordance  with  the  require** 
ments  of  the  Freedmeu  s Aid  Society.  The  more  important  items  for  the  year  Were: 

Income,  excluding  nOnedu  cation  al  receipts * j 

Expenditure,  lesa  noneducational  receipts yt  145  j 

Value  of  plant 35,000 

Sources  of  income : Freedman’s  Aid  Society,  $3,927  for  salaries  and  running  expense^ 
and  $600  as  a loan;  tuition  and  fees,  $1,446;  general  donations',  $226;  other  sources 
$995.  The  noneducational  receipts  were  from  the  boarding  department  and  amounted 
to  $3,453-  * 

Items  of  expenditure:  Salaries,  $u$$^supplies,  $1,881;  other  purposes^  $5,161.  j 

Plant . — Land:  Estimated  value,-  $7,4507  The  land  comprises  3 acres  of  city 
property.  j 

Buildings:  Estimated  value,  $25^50.  There  are  three  buildings.  The  main  buildi 
ing,  a brick  structure  three  stories  high,  is  used  for  girls*  dormitory  and*  classrooms! 
The  boys’  dormitory  is  a two-story  frame  structure.  The  Carnegie  Library  is  a small 
brick  building.  “ ; 

Movable  equipment:  Estimated  value,  $2,500.  The  eqfipcpent  consists  of  class- 
room and  dormitory  furniture,  library  boolcs,  and  fixtures. 


1 White;  elected  * luce  date  d visit. 


1 Reported  dbcoo  Untied  since  date  at  visit. 
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Recommendations. — i.  That  the  time  and  money  spent  on  ancient  languages  be 
devoted  to  a well-planned  course  for  training  teachers. 

2 . That  industrial  courses,  including  cooking,  sewing,  and  gardening,  be  made  \ 
part  of  the  regular  course. 1 

Date  of  visit:  February,  1914.  Facts  verified,  1916. 

ST.  JOSEPH'S  PARISH  SCHOOL, 

Principal:  Father  P.  J.  Wendell 

A well-managed  elementary  school  . ^rith  206  pupils  in  attendance,  of  whom  12  were 
boarders.  The  school  is  operated  by  a German  Catholic  order,  five  white  sisters  of  the 
order  serving  as  teachers.  The  work  of  the  school  covers  nine  grades,  with  instruction 
/n  cooking,  sewing,  and  gardening. 

> Financial,  191 3-14. — The  income  of  $952  was  derived  from  the  Catholic  Board  of 

Missions  and  from  board  and  tuition. 

Plant. — Estimated  value,  $20,000.  The  plant  consists  of  a half  acre  of  land,  a 
substantial  bricfc  building,  two  frame  cottages,  and  good  classroom  equipment.  The 
grounds  are  well  kept  and  the  buildings  in  good  condition. 

Recommendation. — That  this  work  be  encouraged  and  Extended. 

Date  of  visit:  February,  1914.  - r 


MARSHALL  COUNTY. 

•White.  * Negro. 

. Population,  1910 7.454  19. 34* 

Children  6 to  14  years  of  age,  1910 % 4 4“  4.965 

Teachers*  salaries  in  public' schools,  1911-13 $16,  565  $9, 936 

Teachers'  salaries  per  child  6 to  14  m county.  $v.  65  $2.  00 

Percentage  illiterate,  1910 . 3 9 35-6 


The  entire  population  is  rural.  The  number  of  teachers  is  77  in  white  schools  and 
98  in  colored  schools.*  The  average  attendance  is  1,269  white  pupils^and  3,328  colored 
pupils.  ^ $ 

These  statistics  indicate  the  need  for  additional  school  facilities.  The  work  of  the 
elementary  schools  'should  be  extended  and  strengthened.  The  Mississippi  Industrial 
College  should  be  reorganized  and  developed  as  a central  training  institution  for  the 
pupils  from  the  surrounding  rural  districts,  while  Rust  College  should  center  its  ener- 
gies on  industrial  and  teacher  training  courses  in  order  to  supply  teachers  for  northern 
Mississippi.  ' * ’ * * 


; HOLLY  SPRINGS:'' 

MISSISSIPPI  DflDUOTRIAL  COLiEGE.  * : 

/ ^P^Uent:  Frar^  H.  Rodgers.  . _ 

. Ki  Ar  school  (^  secondary  grade  with  over  thft£-fou{ths  of  its  pupils  in  elementary 
<dasses.  The  industrial  training  & negligible.  Under  a new  administration  effort  is 
bpng  &ade  tp  improve  the  management  and  discipline. 

The institution  waa  foimded  in  i906  by  the  Mississippi  Conference  of  UieColored 
. Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  Ownership  fmd  control  are  vested  in  a board  of  40  trustees 
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Plant — Land:  Estimated  value,  $5,300.  The  land  consists  of  108  acres,  *of  which 
40  acres  were  cultivated ; about  5 acres  were  used  for  school  campus. 

Buildings:  Estimated  value, $75,900.  There  are  three  brick  buildings  and  a frame 
cottage.  Washington  Ball,  value  $40,000,  contains  classrooms,  offices,  library,  and 
auditorium;  Catherine  Hall,  value  $18,000,  contains  girls*  dormitories,  kitchen,  dining 
room,  recitation  rooms,  laboratory,  and  domestic  science  department;  Hammond  Hall, 
value  $17,500,  contains  boys'  dormitories  and  a large  basement  which  is  not  used. 
frame  cottage,  value  $400,  is  sometimes  used  as  a hospital.  The  buildings  are  in  gwxl 
repair,  neat  in  appearance  and  design,  and  clean  throughout,  - ^ 

Movable  equipment:  Estimated  value, $5,800,  asloHows : Furniture, $3,000;  equip- 
nlent  for  shops,  $2,000;  farm  equipment  and  live  stock,  $74^0;  library,  $100. 

Recommendations.— 1.  That  the  energies  of  the  school  be  centered  upon  teacher- 
training, college  subjects  to  be  excluded  until  the  secondary  classes  are  adequately 
provided  for, 

2.  That  the  theory  and  practice  of  gardening  and  simple  manual  training  be  made 
part  of  the  regular  course.1 

3.  That  an  adequate  system  of  accounts  be  installed  and  the  books  audited  annually 
by  an  ^credited  accountant. 

Date  of  visit:  March,  1915. 

RUST  COLLEGE.  ’ 

President : , George  Evans.1 

A secondary  school  with  two-thirds  of  its  enrollment  in  elementary  grades  and  few 
pupils  in  college  classes.  The  management,  is  progressive,  but  the  teaching  force  and 
equipment  are  not  sufficient  for  college  work.  Rust  Home  for  Girls  is  maintained  in 
connection  with  the  institution. 

The  school  was  founded  in  1866  and  is  controlled  by  the  Treedmen's  Aid  Society  of 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 

Attendance. — Total,  196;  elementary  128,  secondary  60,  in  college  classes  8.  Of 
the68  pupils  above  the  eighth  grade,  17  were  from  Holly  Springs,  39  from  other  places 
tn  Mississippi,  and  12  from  other  States;  51  were  boarders.  The  reported  enrollment 
forthpg^ar  was  378. 

Jwckers  and  workers  / — Total,  14;  white  5,  colored  9;  male  5,  female  9;  grades  4, 
academic  6,  tegisfikr  1 , Commercial  1 , music  1 , matron  1 . 

Organization. — Elementary : The  four  upper  elementary  grades  are  well  taught.  * 

Secondary:-  Secondary  work  is  given  in  two  courses,  " college  preparatory,’*  with 
and  " normal,",  with  15  pupils.  The  college-preparatory  course  includes: 
Latin,  4 years;  Genhan,  2;  mathematics,  3j;  English,  5;  history, geology,  chem- 
istry, 1 ; ftrasic,  1 . The  normal  course  includes : Latin,  2 years ; English,  4 ; mathematics, 

phemistry,  1 ; geology  and  biology,  1 ; history,  2 ; music,  1 ; pedagogy,  1 ; and  practice 

clasaes  ffcr  eight  pupils^ith  six  teachers  who  are 
with  a heavy  secondary  program  is  * mistake. 
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Industrial : Though  the  school  has  some  equipment  to  teach  minimi  trainings  none 
of  the  pupils  report  this  work,  and  no  trained  teacher  has  been  employed.  Cooking 
and  sewing  are  well  taught  by  Rust  Home  workers.  t 

Financial , 1913-14 .—The  books  are  kept  according  to  the  system  required  by  the 
Freedmen’s  Aid  Society.  The  more  important  items  were: ' 


Income,  excluding  non  educational  receipts 
Expenditures,  less  noneducotkmal  receipts. 
Value  of  plant 


$14, 656 
*3,956 

111,300  0 


Sources  of  income:  Freedmen’s  Aid  Society,  $5,600;  tuition  and  fees,  $4,733;  insur- 
ance, $400;  Methodist  Board  of  Education,  $220;  general  donations,  $125;  other 
sources,  $3,578.  » The  noneducational  receipts  were  from  the  boarding  department  and 
amounted  to  $9,344. 

Items  of  expenditure:  Supplies  for  boarding  department,  $7,800;  salaries, $6, 270; 
power,  light,  heat,  and  office  expenses,  $3,000;  repairs,  $700;  other  expenses,  $5,530. 

Plant.  Land:  Estimated  value,  $6,000.  The  school  grounds  comprise  60  acres 
and  occupy  a beautiful  ate  overlooking  the  town.  The  grounds  ate  Veil  kept. 

Buildings : Estimated  value,  $100,700.  Bust  Hall,  a five-story  brick  structure,  is  the 
principal  building.  It  is  used  for  classrooms,  office,  chapel,  and  dormitory.  There 
are  four  other  moderately  large  buildings  and  five  small  structures.  The  buildings  are 
in  fairly  good  repair  and  present  a neat  appearance. 

Movable  equipment:  Estimated  value:  $4,500.  Most  of  the  equipment  consists  of 
fumiyire  for  classrooms  and  dormitories. 

Recommendations—  1.  That  teacher  training  be  made  the  central  work  of  the  insti- 
tution.1 

2.  That  gardening  and  simple  manual  training  be  made  a part  6f  the  regular  sec- 
ondary  courses.1 


3.  That  the  effort  to  maintain  college  classes  be  deferred  until  the  secondary  courses 
are  adequately  developed.  . 

Dates  of  visits:  February,  1914;  March,  1915. 

ELIZABETH  L.  RUST  HOME  OF  RUST  UNIVERSITY. 

Superintendent:  Miss  R.  Barbour.1 

A home  school  for  girl’s  maintained  and  managed  by  fhfc  Woman’s  Home  Missionary 
Society  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  k The  work  is  a part  of  the  educational  activi- 
ties of  Rust  University.  It  is  clean  Aid  effective. 

Attendance. — Total,  55;  all  boarders. 


Teachers  and  workers.— Total,  4;  white  jr  colored  1 ; all  female.  •• 

Organization.  —The  5 5 girls  boarding  in  the  home  receive  training  in  household  cat* 
and  attend  classes  at  Rust’ ^University.  All  the  girls  of  Rust  University  receive  training 
in  cooking  and  sewing  at  the  Home.  The  work  is  well  done.  • 

Financial,  1914-1}.— The  finances  are  carefully  supervised  by.  the  central  office 
in  C lannati  and  the  m^ypagement  is  economical.  The  more  important  items  were: 

Income,  excluding  nonedtatatioaal  receipt* * •a.loj 

Expenditure*,  leas  noneducatkoal  receipts 4,%$ 

^0 

'lUMWwIrtta, fh«i<ii,  p.«.  » 'WkH*.  Btect«lih<*dtf*olvWt. 
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Sources  of  income : Woman’s  Home  Missionary  Society,  $4,895.  The  noneducat ional 
receipts  were- from  the  boarding  department  and  amounted  to  $2,109. 

Items  of  expenditure:  Payment  on  debt,  $2,097;  supplies,  $1,406;  salaries,  $1,160; 
student  aid,  $716;  traveling  expenses,  $145;  other  expenses,  $1,480. 

Plant — Land:  Estimated  value,  $8,000.  The  land  comprises  16  acres,  part  of 
which  is  used  for  a garden. 

Buildings:  Estimated  value,  $22,000.  The  main  building  is  a three-stofy  frame 
structure.  This  and  the  two  smaller  buildings  are  neat  and  well  kept. 

Movable  equipment:  Estimated  value,  $2,000.  The  equipment  consists. of  furni- 
ture for  classrooms  and  fairly  good  apparatus  for  teaching  domestic  science. 

Recommendation. — That  the,  work  be  encouraged  and  made  a more  vital  part  of 
Rust  College. 

Dates  of  visits:  February,  1914;^  March,  1915. 


PANOLA  COUNTY. 


iv-;. 
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& 
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Teachers’  salaries  per  chili 
Percentage  illiterate.  1910 
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The  entire  population  is  rural.  The  number  teachers  is  95  in  white  schools  and 
164  in  cdlored  schools/  The  average  attendance  is  1,695  white  pupils  and  2,110  colored 
pupils.  * - 

These  statistics  indicate  the  serious  need  for  increased  public-school  facilities.  The 
work,  of  the  elementary^schools  should  be  extended  and  strengthened.  The  Sardis 
Industrial  College  provides  a central  institution  where  pupils  may  board  and  supple- 
mentthe  training  received  in  the  rural  schools. 

\ SARDIS. 

SARDIS  INDUSTRIAL  COLLEGE. 

Principal  S.  D.  Ross. 

A school  of  elementary  and  secondary  grade  doing  good  work  with  limited  equip- 
ment. She  school  was  founded  in  1908  by  the  North  Mississippi  Educational  Con- 
ference, an  incorporated  body  of  Baptist  churches,  and  is  owned  and  supported  by  the 
conference. 

Attendance. — Total,  109;  elementary.89,  secondary  20;  boarders,  48. 

, Teachers.—-' Total,  5;  all  colored;  male  1,  female  4.  In  addition  there  were  3 

rtudentas^stants.1  . 

(hgoE&atim.— The  work  covers  the  regular  12  grades,  with  the  usual  elementary 
, and  secondary  subjects.  Too  much  emphasis  is  placed  op  language  and  mathematics. 
Ohly  boarding  pupils  have  industrial  work.  The  boys  work  on  the  truck  patch  during 
jgarden  season  and  good  instruction.  The  girls  are  required  to  do  housework  in 

/ connection  with  the  boarding  department.  * 

/ • ■ ■ • r - ■ * 
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Financial , 1912-13. — The  financial  records  appear  to  be  carefully  kept  and  a 
printed  report  of  all  school  funds  is  made  annually  by  the  president.  According  to  the 
report  for  the  year  the  more  important  items  were: 


Income  t excluding  noneducation  a)  receipts. 
Expenditures,  less  noneducatkmal  receipts. 

Indebtedness 

Value  of  plant 


$1,623 

1,623 

600 

3,65° 


Sources  of  inpome:  Church  conferences  and  contributions,  $675;  tuition  and  fees, 
$462 ; other  sources,  $486.  The  noneducational  receipts  were  from  the  boarding  depart- 
ment and  amounted  to  $1,204. 

Items  of  expenditure:  Salaries,  $1,178;  supplies  for  boarding  department,  fyrfo; 
equipment,  $393;  fuel,  $123;  repairs  and  other  expenses,  $643. 


Plant.— Land:  Estimated  value,  $900.  The  land  consists  of  9 acres  on  the  edge  of 
town.  The  school  grounds  are  bare  and  could  be  improved  by  shade  trees. 

Buildings:  Estimated  value,  $2,250.  There  are  two  frame  buildings.  The  main 
building  is  two  stories  high,  the  lover  floor  being  used  for  classrooms  and  offices  and  the 
upper  floor  for  girls1  dormitory.'  The  boys’  dormitory  contains  12. rooms. 

Movable  equipment.—  Estimated  value,  $500.  The  equipment  consists  of  simple 
furniture  for  classrooms  and  donnitoffes  and  a few  farm  implements. 

Recommendations— 1 . . That  teacher  training  be  emphasized. 

2.  That  garden  vork  be  required  of  all  pupils.1 

3.  That  additional  means  and  equipment  be  provided. 

4.  That  the  narpe  “ school  ” or  " institute”  be  substituted  for  college. 

Date  of  visit:  February,  1914.  , 


SIMPSON  COUNTY. 


White. 


N«*ro. 

5*969 

1.5*0 

$3» *97 
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Population,  1910 ' „ 11,232’" 

Children  6 to  14  years  of  age,  1910 ..  2,  748 

TStudiers'  salaries  in  public  schools,  1912-13 $27,356 

Teachers*  salaries  per  child  6 to  14  in  county 

Percentage  illiterate,  1910 

The  entire  population  is  rural.  The  number  of  teachersMs  112  in  white  schools 
and  41  in  colored  schools.  The  average  attendance  is  2,487  white  ptfpils  and  947  colored 
pupils.  ' + 

piese  statistics  indicate  the  need  for  additional  school  facilities.  The  work  of  the 
elementary  schools  should  be  extended  and  strengthened.  The  Piney  Woods  Country 
Life  School  provides  a good  central  institution  where  pupils  may  board  and  supplement 
the  training  received  in  the  rural  schools. 


BRAXTON. 

piney  woods  country  life  school 

Principal:  Lawrence  C.  Janes. 

An  elementary  school  with  provision  for  simple  industrial  training.  Only  pupils 
from  farm  homes  are  admitted.  ' The  schdol  has  won  the  friendship  of  the  local  people 
and  exertd  a helpful  influence  on  the  county. 


. . ) 
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The  school  was  founded  in  4909  by  the  principal,  a graduate  of  Iowa  State  Uni- 
versity. *The  land  for  the  school  was  donated  by  a colored  man  of  the  community.  The 
support  is  largely  due  to  the  principal's  energy  in  securing  funds.  Small  appropriations 
are  made  from  the  Simpson  and  Rankin  County  school  funds. 

A Uendance^ Total,  158;  all  elementary;  boarders,  70. 

Teachers  and  workers . — Total,  8;  all  colored;  male  4,  female  4;  academic  4,  indus- 
trial 31  agriculture  1 . 

Organization . — The  work  covers  the  usual  eight  elementary  grades,  with  industrial 
training.  Pupils  above  the  sixth  grade  attend  classes  four  days  and  work  m the  industries 
two  days  a week. 

Simple  equipment  has  been  provided  for  work  in  carpentry,  blacksmithing,  shoe- 
making, and  printing  for  boys.  The  girls  receive  instruction  in  sewing  and  broom 
making.  Both  boys  and  girls  work  on  the  farm.  In  view  of  the  limited  teaching  force 
and  lack  of  equipment,  the  effort  to  teach  a variety  of  industries  is  unwise. 

Financial  t 3. — The  accounts  are  carefully  kept  and  a full  statement  of  income 
and  expenditure  is  printed  annually.  According  to  the  statement  for  the  year  the  more 
Important  items  were:  1 

Income,  excluding noneducational  receipts $3,  269 

Expenditures,  less  noneducational  receipts 3, 617 

Indebtedness ..................  A 350 

Value  ol  plant * ’ 9,  300 

Sources  of  income:  Donations,  $2,745;  county  funds,  $468;  other  sources,  $56.  The 
noneducational  receipts  amounted  to  $103,  of  which  $73  was  fpom  students’  boald  and 
$30  from  the  industrial  departments. 

Items  of  expenditure : Purchase  of  land,  $801 ; industrial  departments,  $750;  teachers’ 
salaries,  $645;  commissary,  $506;  „ traveling  expenses,  $426;  lumber,  $264;  office 
expenses,  $162;  miscellaneous,  $166. 

Plant . — Land:  Estimated  valu<f£  $2,000.  The  school  owns  169  acres  of  land. 
Of  this,  80  acres  are  under  cultivation,  about  5 acres  are  used  for  campus,  and  the*emain« 
der  is  in  pasture.  ^ 

Buildings:  Estimated  value,  $5,000.  The  buildings  Care  all  frame.  The  main 
building  is  a two-story  structure.  There  are  several  smaH^ structures.  The*  buildings 
are  crudely  built,  but  well  kept. 

Movable  equipment:  Estimated  value,  $2,300.  Of  this  $1,200  was  in  farm  imple- 
ments and  live  stock,  $800  in  furniture,  and  $300  in  library  and  other  equipment. 

Recommendations. — 1 . That  the  institution  be  developed  as  a county  training  school.1 

2.  That  industrial  training  be  limited  to  manual  training  in  wood  and  iron,  theory 
and  practice  of  gardening,  and  cooking  and  sewing  for  girls. 1 * % 

- 3.  That  aid  be  provided  to  build  a simple,  substantial  plant. 

Date  of  visit:  February,  1914.  figures  verified,  1915. 

I fin  rffflriHimtHjltkM  ■wmiMiy  p.  ff. 
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Population,  1910.  ,rT 

Children  6 to  14  yean  of  age,  1910 1,084 

Teachers 'salaries  in  pujblic  schools,  1912-13 $33,233 

\ Teachers 'salaries  per  child,  6 to  14,  in  county $21.43 

Percentage  illiterate,  1910 

The  entire  population  is  rural.  The  number  of  teachers  is  67  in  white  schools  and 
78  in  colored  schools.  The  average  attendance  is  869  white  pupils  and  1,976  colored 
pupils. 

These  statistics  indicate  a great  need  for  increased  public-school  facilities.  The 
work  of  the  elementary  .schools  should  be  extended  and  strengthened.  The  Almeda 
Gardner  School  provides  a central  institution  where  girls  may  board  and  supplement 
the  training  received  in  the  rural  schools. 

\ 

MOORHEAD. 

ALMEDA  GARDNER  GIRLS’  INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL 

Principal:  Miss  B.  D.  Hodges.1 

A small,  well-managed  elementary  school  of  eight  grades,  with  a majority  of  the 
pupils’boarding  at  the  school.  N 

The  school  was  founded  4n  1892  by  Miss  S.  L.  Emerson  under  the  authority  and 
oversight  of  the  American  Missionary  Association  of  the  Congregational  Church,  and  it 
is  owned  and  supervised  by  that  body. 

Attendance.-r-Tota\,  95 ; all  girl^f  The  reported  enrollment  for  the  year  was  101. 

Teachers . — Total,  6;  all  white  women.  The  teachers' are  graduates  of  good  schools 
and  the  teaching  is  effective.  Instruction  is  provided  in  cooking  and  sewing. 

Financial , 1913-14. — The  accounts  are  kept  in  accordance  with  a simple  and  effective 
system  installed  recently  by  the  American  Missionary  Association.  The  more  important 
items  were : 

Income,  excluding noneducational  receipts $3, 073 

Expenditures,  less  noneducational  receipts. * 3, 073 

Value  of  plant flo?  poo 


fet’V 

in  MTssic 


Sources  of  income:  Donations,  $1 ,558 ;^fe|ericai^mssionary  Association]  $753;  tui- 
tion and  fees,  $260;  other  sources,  $502.  Toe  noneducational  receipts  amounted  to 
$3,301,  of  which  $2,971  was  from  the  boarding  department  and  $330  from  outside  sales. 

Items  of  expenditure:  Supplied  for  boarding  department,  $2,172;  salaries,  $1,644; 
light,  heat,  and  water,  $681;  outside  labor,  $450;  student  aid  and  labor,  $437;  repairs, 
$363;  equipment,  $227;  general  supplies,  $44;  other  expenses,  $356^ 

Plant. — Land:  Estimated  value  $1,000.  The  land  comprises  about  10  acres.  A 
part  of  this  is  used  for  garden  and  the  remainder  for  the  neatly  kept  campus. 

9 Buildings;  Estimated  value,  $17,500.  There  are  "four  neat  frame  buildings,  in  good 
repair.  **  * 

Movable. equipment:  Estimated  value,  $2,400.  The  equipment  consists  of  simple 
furniture  for  classrooms  arid  dormitories' and  apparatus  for  girls’  industrial  work. 

• 1 Whit*. 
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. Recommendations . — i.  That  the  public  school  authorities  provide  for- the  elemen- 
tary grades  so  that  this  institution  may  be  devoted  to  the  training  of  teachers.  • 

2t  Tliat  theory  and  practice  of  gardening  be  made  a part  of  the  regular  course.1  * 
Date  of  visit:  March,  1914. 


WARREN  COUNTY. 


White.  N egro. 

Population,  1910 11,290  26,  191 

Children  6 to  14  years  of  age,  3910 1,815  5,  246 

Teachers’ salaries  in  public  schools,  1913-13 $37,059  $33,666 

Teachers’- salaries  per  child  6 to  14  in  county $3<x  4 2 $4.  51 

Percentage  illiterate,  1910 o.  5 31.  8 


The  rural  population  is  44.5  per  cent  of  the  total.  The  number  of  teachers  is  77 
in  white  schools  and  45  in  colored  schools.  The  average  attendance  is  1,576  white 
pupils  and  3,665  colored  pupils.  * f 

In  the  rural  sections  of  the  county  special  effort  has  been  made  to  improve  the 
industrial  work  of  the  colored  schools  and  to  reach  the  fanners  of  the  county  through 
the  schools.  The  efforts  of  Ihe  county  superintendent  in  this  direction  deserve  special 
mention.  Besides  the  industrial  training  and  gardening  in  the  schools,  many  rural 
clubs  have  been  organized  to  raise  com,  pigs,  and  chickens.  The  Colored  Development 
Glub,  organized  among  the  farmers,  meets  at  the  various  schools.  The  object  of  this 
club  is  to  improve  the  homes  and  promote  better  cultivatidn  of  crops.  A Jeanes  Fund 
supervising  industrial  teacher  assists  the  county  superintendent  in  this  work. 


VICKSBURG. 


J ' White.  Negro. 

Population,  1910 8, 754  12,053 

Children  6 to  14  years  of  age,  1910 1.303  1 , 977 

Teachers ^salaries'in  public  schools,  1912-13 $19,884  $7,364 

-Teachers’ salaries  per  child  6to  14  in  city $15.  26  $3.  73 

Percentage  illiterate,  1910 0.6  21.4, 


The  number  of  teachers  is  32  in  white  schools  and  22  in  colored  schools.  The 
average  attendance  is  712  white  pupils  and  1,089  colored  pupils. 

' The  public  schools  for  colored  people  in  Vicksburg  enroll  about  half  the  number  of 
children  6 tto  14.  „ One  of  the  buildings  is  an  old  frame  structure  which  is  dangerously 
crowded*  The  St.  Mary’s  Commercial  College  and  the  Vicksburg  Industrial  School  are 
supplementing  the  inadequate  public  school  facilities.  The  Seventh- Day  Adventist 
school  is  of  slight  value  to  the  community.  It  is  described  in  the  summary  of  miscella- 
neous small  schools  for  the  State. 


f 


ST.  MARY'S  COMMERCIAL  COLLEGE.  7 
’Principal:  Father  Q.  G.  Steinhauer.* 

A good  elementary  day  school  with  a commercial  course  for  advanced  pupils, 
is  owned,  and  operated  by  a German  Catholic  order.  * ^ 


1 See  rttommaiditJaiu  in  tomnury  chapter,  p. 
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Attendance . — Total,  265;  elementary  258,  commercial  course  7.  The  school  has 
no  regular  boarding  department,  but  a few  girls  live  in  the  home  of  the  sisters.  Religious 
training  is  emphasized. 

Teachers. — Total,  7;  all  white  Catholic  sisters.  The  teachers  are  thorough  in  class- 
room work  and  in  discipline. 

Financial , 1912-13. — The  inconte  of  about  $1,750  was  derived  from  donations  to 
the  order  from  churches. 

Plant. — Estimated  value,  $13,000.  The  plant  consists  of  a large  lot,  two  neat  brick 
buildings,  and  good  classroom  equipment. 

Recommendations. — 1.  That  teacher  training  be  introduced. 

2.  That  gardening  be  made  a part  of  the  regular  course.1 

Date  of  visit:  February,  1914.  Facts  verified,  1915. 

VICKSBURG  INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL.  , 

principal:  R.  F.  Jliddleton.1 

An  elementary  d^y  school  with  limited  industrial  equipment  inadequately  used. 

The  school  is  owned  by  a board  of  trustees  and  receives  aid  and  supervision  from 
the  American  Church  Institute  for  Negroes  oi  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  and  frofai 
the  General  Board  of  Missions  of  that  church. 

Attendance. — Totql,  1 2 1 ; all  elementary. 

Teachers. — Total, *5;  all  colored;  male  2,  female  3.  ... 

Organization.— The  eight  elementary  grades  are  taught  in  crowded  classrooms.  A 
high-SCTiool  course  is  outlined,  but  only  one  pupil  was  enrolled  at  the  time  the  school 
was  visited.  Instruction  in  cooking  and  sewing  is  provfded  for  girls  and  woodworking 
for  boys. 

Finawial,  1913-14. — As  far  as  could  be  determined  the  more  important  items  were: 


Income $2,514 

Expenditure 2 , 400 

Value  of  plant 5, 000 


Sources  of  income:  Episcopal  Board  of  Missions,  $2,300;  tuition,  $203;  other 
sources,  $11. 

Items  of  expenditure:  Salaries,  $2,300;  materials  and  supplies,  $100. 

Plant. — Land:  Estimated  value,  $1,000.  The  land  consists  of  a city  lot  near  the** 
town  limits. 

Building:  Estimated  value,  $3,500;  The  school  building  contains  10  rooms;  it  is  a 
poorly  built  structure,  part  brick  and  part  frame,  ba<]ly  in  need  of  repair,  ^ 

- Movable  equipment : Estimated  value,  $500.  The  equipment  consists  of  classroom 
furniture  and  a small  supply  of  shop  tools  and  domestic  science  apparatus. 

Recommendation. — There  is  a present  need  for  this 'school,  but  with  the  develop-  * 
ment  of  the  public  schools  it  should  become  part  of  the  public  school  system  or  be 
combined  with  one  of  the  larger  institutions.  The  gardening  and  industrial  work 
should  be  strengthened.1 

\ Date  of  visit!  February,  1914.  Facts  verified,  1915. 

1 See  rwxgnroenditiona  to  wiimory  chapter,  p.  m.  1 £tect«d  eta*  date  Visit. 
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YAZOO  COUNTY. 


Statistics  for  the  public  schools  of  Yazoo  County  could 

not  be  obtained. 

YAZOO. 

Population,  191c 

White. 

Negro. 

Children  6 to  14  years  of  age,  1910 

4»  154 

Raj 

Teachers’  salaries  in  public  schools,  1914-15 
Teachers’  salaries  per  child  6 to  14  in  city.  . 

004 

$4,  200 

5- « 
16. 9 

Percentage  illiterate,  1910 

, Yazoo  has  one  school  for  white  pupils  and  one  for  colored.  There  are  21  white, 
teachers  ind  ‘14  colored.  The  attendance  was  reported  to  be  4^6  white  pupils  and  650 
colored  pupils.  Some  high  school  instruction  is  provided  for  colored  pupils. 

COLORED  HIGH  SCHOOL 

Principal:  J.  H.  Webber. 

A city  high  school  offering  three  years  of  secondary  work.  The  elementary  grades 
are  taught  in  the  same  building. 

Attendance. — Secondary,  49;  male  x i,  female  38.  The  elementary  school  is  taught 
in  the  same  building. 

Teachers. — Secondary,  3;  all  colored male  2,  female  1.  Two.  of  the  teachers 
devote  their  entire  time  to  the  high-school  grades  and  the  other  devotes  over  half  of 
her  time  to  this  work.  There  were  10  teachers  for  the  elementary  grades. 

Organization.  The  secondary  subjects  include:  English,  4 years;  mathematics,  4; 
Latin,  1%;  elementary  science,  3 yi ; history,  2. 

Plant.'  Estimated  value  $14,000.  Land:  Estimated  value,  $5,000.  The  school 
lot,. including  the  playground,  is  421  by  462  feet. 

Building. — Estimated  value,  $6,000.  The  building  is  a large  frame  structure.  An 
annex  has  recently  been  built.  * 

Movable- equipment : Estimated  value,  $3,000.  There  is  no  industrial  equipment. 

Date  of  visit:  December,  1915.  * 

BAPTIST  SCHOOLS. 

In  addition  to  Jackson  College,  aided  by  the  American  Baptist  Home  Mission 
Society,  there  are  16  local  Baptist  schools  reported  in  Mississippi.  Of  these,  three  were 
considered  important  enough  to  discuss  in  the  county  summaries.  Nine  others  were 
visited  and  are  described  below.  The  other  four  are  listed,at  the  end  of  this  summary. 
From  the  struggle  for  existence  which  these  schools  have  it  is  evident  that  the  money 
now  spent  on  the  smaller  schools  might  better  be  spent  in  strengthening  the  larger 
institutions,,  such  as  Jackson  College,  Natchez  College,  Sardis  Normal  and  Industrial 
School,  and,  the  Baptist  Industrial  High  School. 

-4~-~ 1 “ATTALA  COUNTY— KOSCIUSKO. 

CENTRAL  MISSISSIPPI  COLLEGE. 

President;  W.  A.  Singleton. 

A poorty  aonafed  elementary  school  with  « few  pupils  in  secondary  subjects.  It  is  owned  by  an 
incorporated  body  of  trustee*  representing  five  load  Baptist  associations. 
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Attendance.— Total,  150;  elementary  138,  secondary  12;  boarders,  45. 

Teachers. — Total,  8;  all  colored;  male  2»  female  6.  The  teaching  is  ineffective  and  the  discipline 
poor.  Some  effort  is  made  to  teach  flawing,  gardening,  and  printing,  but  t^ie  work  is  of  little  value. 

Financial , 1 912-13.  —The  financial  records  are  so  poorly  kept  that  no  accurate  figures  could  be 
obtained.  The  following  estimates  were  given  as  the  more  important  items: 


Income,  excluding  non  educational  receipts $1, 380 

Expenditures,  less  noneducation  a I receipts ' - . 1,  200 

Indebtedness 1,  700 

Value  of  plant 7, 800 


Sources  of  income:  Baptist  associations,  $700;  tuition  and  Tees,  $680.  The  noneducational  receipts 
were  from  the  boarding  department,  and  amounted  to  $1,800.  * 

Items  of  expenditure:  Salaries,  $1,800;  supplies  and  other  expenses,  $1,300. 

Indebtedness:  The  indebtedness  of  $1,700  is  secured  by  a mortgage  on  the  school  property. 

Plant. — Land:  Estimated  value,  $1,000.  The  school  owns  6 acres  of  land. 

Buildings:  Estimated  value,  $6,200.  There  are  two  frame  buildings.  The  main  building  is  a 
three -story  structure,  used  for  classrooms  and  girls’  dormitory.  The  other  building  is  a one-story  struc- 
ture used  for  boys’  dormitory.  The  buildings  are  poorly icept  and  there  is  no  protection  against  fire. 

Movable  equipment:  Estimated  value,  $600.  Of^this,  $300  ^as  in  furniture,  $200  in  shop  equip- 
ment, and  $100  in  farm  implements. 

Recommendation. — There  is  present  6eed  for  this  school.  The  work  should  be  made  more  effective, 
however,  and  with  the  development  of  the  public  schools  the  school  should  be  combined  with  the 
public  school  system.  '• 

Date  of  visit:  March,  1913. 

KOSCIUSCO  INDUSTRIAL  COLLEGE.1 

President:  P.  H.  Thompson. 

, An  elementary  school  of  doubtful  management  with  a few  pupils  in  secondary  subjects.  The  school 
is  owned  by  a private  individual  but  has  a nominal  board  of  trustees. 

* Attendance.— Total,  116;  elementary  94,  secondary  22;  boarders,  33.  The  classroom  vork  did  not 

appear  to  be  thorough.  The  secondary  pupils  were' in  the  ninth  and  tenth  grades.  Some  work  in 
millinery  and  cooking  is  done.  A few  of  the  boys  cultivate  the  farm,  which  is  operated  on  a commercial 
basis. ' 

Teachers. — Total,  7;  all  colored;  male  2,  female  5. 

* Financial,  1912-13. — The  principal  stated  that  the  financial  records  had  been  destroyed  by  fire. 
The  following  estimates  were  given  for  the  more  important  items: 


Income,  excluding  noneducational  receipts $r,  600 

Expenditures,  less  nonedffcdtional  receipts 1, 600 

Value  of  plant. 8, 940 


Sburces  of  income:  Tuition,  $900;  churches  and  other  sources,  $700.  The  noneducational  receipts 
were  from  the  boarding  department  and  amounted  to  $1,400. 

Jtemsof  expenditure:  Salaries,  $1,480;  boarding  department,  $1,220;  other  pur  pose  ^$3  00. 

Indebtedness:  The  indebtedness  is  in  the  form  of  a mortgage  on  the  school  property  .Kjt . 

Plant. — The  plant  consists  of  322  acres,  of  land  ^valued  at  $6,440;  a large  two-story  fJSfcie  building 
valued  at  $2,000,  and  equipment  valued  at  $500.  Most  of  the  rand  is  in  timber:*  The  equipment  con- 
sists of  simple  furniture,  a little  domestic  science  equipment,  and  a few  farm  implements. 

Date  of  visit:  March,  1913. 

1 81&c*  daU  oTvirit  this  tchoSl  has  been  moved  to  Greenville  4ad  is  called  the  GmoviUc  Industrial  College. 
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BOLIVAR  COUNTY— MOUND  BAYOU. 

MOUND  BAYOU  BAPTIST  COLLEGE. 

President:  J.  T.  Simpson. 

A poorly  managed  elementary  day  school  with  about  150  pupils  in  attendance*  Twelve  of  the 
pupils  are  in  a "ministerial’'  department.  The  school  is  owned  and  controlled  by  the  local  Baptist 
Association  and  taught  by  the  principal  and  two  women,  all  colored.  The  income  of  about  $900  was 
from  the  Baptist  Association  and  tuition.  The  plant,  estimated  value  $1,5 00 /consists  of  a town  lot 
and  an  old  two-story  frame  house  unsuited  to  school  purposes:  The  equipment  was  very  poor. 

Recommendatio n . That  the  support  now  given  to  this  school  be  transferred  to  some  of  the  larger 
Baptist  schools  in  the  State.  K 

Date  of  visit:  March,  1914.*  . 

BOLIVAR  COUNTY— ROSEDALE. 

ROSEDALE  NORMAL  SCHOOL. 

Principal:  I.  J.  Ellison. 

An  elementary  school  with  a small  number  of  boarders.  It  is  owned  by  the  local  Baptist  Associa- 
tion^nd  operated  by  the  public-school  authorities  and  the  association.  The  225  pupils  were  taught  by 
the  principal  and  four  women,  all  coined.  The  income  amounted  to  $1,500.  of  which  *600  was  from 
the  association,  $500  from  tuition,  and  I400  from  county  and  citv.  Of  the  income,  $s  200  was  used  for 
salaries  and  the  remainder  for  general  expenses.  The  plant,  estimated  value  $3 ,500,  consists  of  ,0  acres 
of  land,  a large  two-stbry  frame  buikling,  and  meager  equipment. 

Recommendations . i.  That  the  association  endeavor  to  have  the  public  authorities  takeover  this 
work. 

a.  That  manual  training  and  g^dening  be  made  a regular  part  of  the  course.' 

Date  of  visit:  March,  1914.  . . ' 

v . BOLIVAR  COUNTY— SHELBY. 

THE  INDUSTRIAL  AGRICULTURAL  COLLEGE  FOR  NEGROES. 

Principal : J.  M.  Williamson. 

An  elementary  public  school  receiving  aid  from  the  lbcal  Baptist  Association.  The  school  had  3 
teachers  and  317  pupils..  The  income  amounted  to  approximately  $1,550,  of  which  $1,000  was  from  the 
county,  $400  from  the  town,  &nd  $150  from  the  Baptist  Association.  Q f this,  $1,200  was  expended  for 
♦salaries  and  $350  for  other  expenses.  , The  plant,  estimated  value  $2,000,  consists  of  10  acres  of  land, 
a one-story  frame  building,  and  equipment  $300. 

Recommendation* . That  the  association  eitiKmr  to  have  the  public  .authorities  increase  the 
number  of  teachers  and  improvb  the  equipment. 

«.  That  additional  provision  be  made  for  gardening  and  simple  manual  training.1 

Date  of  visit:  Mlarch,  1914. 

CLAY  COUNTY-WEST  POINT. 

MINISTERIAL  INSTITUTE  AND  COLLEGE.  *, 

Principal: 7*  C.  Bullen. 

An  elementary  school  with  13  boarder*.  The  school  is  owned  and  controlled  by  the  Mount  Olive 
Association  of  Baptist  Churches. 

Attendance.— T«&1,  80.  Ten  grades  were  clarified,  but  all  the  pupils  were  doing  elementary  work. 

Teachers. — Total,  5;  all  colored;  male  2,  female  3. 

Financial,  1913-14.— The  income  amounted  to  $1,875.  of  wHich  $1,125  was  from  the  Baptist  asso- 
ciation  and  $7 50  from  tuition.  Of  the  income  approximately  $1,500  was  expended  for  salaries  and  the  " 
remainder  for  running  expenses. 

value,  $1,500.  The  plant  consists  of  about  aifcacre  of  land,  an  old  framfc  build- 
ing, and  equipment  valued  at  $500. 

3*»m«enda<ww^There  “ » present  need  for  this  school,  but  with  the  development  of  the  public 
, jS  r wuld  become  part  of  the  public-school  system  V be  combined  with  one  of  the  larger 
institutions.  • ' » * 


1 See  recomrofUftatioai  in 


chap^r,  p.  M. 
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MERIDIAN  BAPTIST  SEMINARY. 

Principal:  G.  M.  Rejpse.  ( 

A poorly  managed  elementary  school  with  a few  pupils  in  secondary  subjects.  It  is  owned  and  / 
controlled  by  the  consolidated  Baptist  associations  of  east  Mississippi.  J 

Attendance. — Total,  189;  elementary  167,  secondary  22;  boarders,  3.  / 

Teachers. — Total,  4:  all  colored;  male  1,  female  3.  *'  » / 

Financial^  IQU-13. — The  income  amounted  to  approximately  $1,450,  of  which  $700  was  from 
tuition  and  the  remainder  from  the  Baptist  associations.  Practically  all  of  the  income  was  expended 
for  salaries.  In  addition  $530  was  raised  and  expended  for  improvements.  There  is  a mortgage  indebt- 
edness of  $1  ,ooo. 

Plant— The  plant,  estimated  value  $6,000,  consists  of  a city  lot,  a poorly  constructed  two-story 
frame  building,  and  equipment  valued  at  $300.  The  building  is  badly  indeed  of  repair. 

Recommendation. — That  this  school  be  combined  with  some  of  the  other  Baptist  schools  of  the 
State. 

Date  of  visit:  February,  .1914. 

LEFLORE  COUNTY — GREENWOOD. 

* GREENWOOD  SEMINARY. 

Principal:  H.  M.  Thompson. 

A poorly  managed  elementrary  school  conducted  in  a rented  building.  It  is  owned  by  the  Bap- 
tists of  Greenwood  and  vicinity,  and  controlled  b^  a board  of  seven  colored  trustees.  The  161  pupils 
were  taught  by  four  colored  teachers.  The  income  amounted  to  $1,500,  of  which  $1,250  was  from  the 
as9ociati6n  and  $250  from  tuition.  Practically  all  of  the  income  Was  expended  for  salaries.  The  asso- 
ciation is  buying  land  for  a school  site.  " ■ 

Recommendation. — That  the  trustees  endeavor  to  have  the  public  authorities  care  forAhe  children 
now  in  this  school.  ^ 

Date  of  visit:  March,  1914. 


MONTGOMERY  COUNTY— WlNONA. 

GRENADA  AND  ZION  COLLEGE. 

President:  G.  W.  Hall. 

A small  elementary  school  with  a few  pupils  of  secondary  grade.  It  was  founded  by  the  local 
Baptist  association  and  is  owned  and  controlling  t*ie  as9CK^at‘on*  Of  the  196  pupils,  175  were  ele- 
mentary and  21  were  in  secondary  subjects,  ^8  were  boarders.  Though  12  grades  were  claimed,  only 
two  years  of*  secondary  work  was  done.  There  were  five  colored  teachers,  two  me  A and  three  women. 
The  income  amounted  to  $1,499,  of  which  $856  was  from  board  and  tuition,  $428  from  the  Baptist  asso- 
ciation, and  $145  from  donations.  Of  the  income  $821  was  expended  for  salaries  and  practically  all  the 
remainder  for  supplies  for  the  boarding  department.  The  plant,  estimated  value.  $1 , 500,  consists  of 
about  two  acres  of  land,  two  old  frame  buildings,  and  meager  equipment.  The  buildihgsare  poorly  kept 
Recommendation. — That  the  association  endeavor  to  have  the  Mrtdic  authorities  provide  for  the 
children  now  in  this  school.  p,  1 w 

Date  of  visit:  March,  1913,  1 , ■ 

^ otherSIaptisx  SCHOOLS. 


The  following  schools  were  also  reported,  but  evidence  indicates  that  they  are  pt 
minor  importance.  * • ’ 


County. 

Amite. 

Lee. 

Union. 

Marshall. 


Town.  * 

Gloeter. 
Nettleton. 
New  Albany. 
Holly  Springs. 


m School 
Harper  College. 

Nettleton  High  School. 
New  Albany  High  School. 
Baptist  Normal  Institute. 
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CATHC^LIC  PARISH  SCHOOLS. 

In  addition  to  the  schools  described  in  the  county  summaries,  there  are  io  Catholic 
pansh  schools  in  Mississippi. . The  school  at  Greenville  was  visited' -and  is  described 
below.  The  other  9 are  listed  at  the  end  of  this  summary.  The  religious  interest  is 
strong  in  all  of  these  schools. 


WASHINGTON  COUNTY^-GREENVILLE. 

SACRED  HEART  SCHOOL.  • 

Principal:  Father  P.  G.  Stein.1 

A good  elementary  day  school  owned  and  operated  by  a German  Catholic  order.  The  130  pupils 
were  taught  by  four  white  sisters.  Neatness,  order,  and  religious  instruction  were  emphasized.  The 
income  of  about  $1,000  was  derived  from  the  Catholic  Board  of  Missions  and  from  tuition.  The  plant, 
estimated  value  $30,000,  consists  of  10  acres  of  land  on  the  outskirts  o^ws,  two  brick  buildings,  and 
good  classroom  equipment.  The  buildings  are  substantial  and  well  kept. 

Recommendations. — 1.  That  this  good  work  be  encouraged  by  the  denomination. 

3.  That  manual  training- and  gardening  be  made'  a part  of  the  regular  coufse. 

Date  of  visit:  October, -1914. 


OTHER  CATHOLIC  SCHOOLS. 


County. 

Town. 

School. 

Attendance. 

Teachers. 

Income. 

Adams. 

Natchez. 

St.  Francis’ School. 

125 

% 

3 

$1,  000. 

Hancock. 

Bay  St.  Louis. 

St.  Rose  of  Lima  School. 

68 

2 

35° 

Harrison. 

Pass  Ghristian. 

St.  Philomena’s  School. 

*,7° 

2 

385 

Jackson. 

Pascagoula. 

St.  Peter's  School. 

100 

4 

675 

Jefferson . 

Harristown. 

St.  Anthopy’s  School. 

42 

1 

300 

Neshoba. . 

Laurelhill. 

St.  Mary'  ’s  School. 

32 

I 

300 

Union. 

Waltersville. 

Sacred  Heart  School. 

44 

2 

250 

Warren. 

Point  Lookout. 

St.  Joseph’s  School. 

26 

I ' 

9° 

Warren. 

Sandy  Creek. 

Sacred  Heart  School. 

* 

28 

I 

300 

' J 

SCHOOLS  OF  MISCELLANEOUS  DENOMINATIONS. 


In  addition  to  the  schools  already  described  there  are  four  other  small  denomina- 
tional schools  in.  Mississippi.  They  are  operated  by  the  African  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  .the  Cbristian^Church,  the  Sanctified  Churches  of  Christ,  and  the  Seventh- 
Day  Adventists  anJ~are  maintained  largely  for  denominational  purposes.  In  view  of 
the  needs  of  Campbell  College,  Ward  Academy  should  be  combined  with  the  larger 
African. Methodist  Episcopal  institution. 


» ADAMS  COUNTY— NATCHEZ. 

WARD  ACADEMY. 

Principal:  Janies  M.  Richardson. 

A (mail  one-teacher  school  with  poor  equipment.  It  is  located  about  a mile  from  a public  school. 
It  was  founded  in  1904  by  the  African  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  and  is  now  owned  and  controlled 
by  ft  board  of  trustees  elected  by  the  church  conference. 

There  ^tre  3*  pupils  in  attendance.  The  reported  enrollment  for  the  year  was  75*  Ten  grades 
are  claimed,  but^ll  of  the  work  is  elementary.  The  principal  does  all  the  teaching. 


‘ White 
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Financial,  igi2~i  j. — The  income  for  the  year  amounted  to  $400,  derived  from  district  assessments 
in  the  churches  of  Natchez,  and  tuition,  Piracti  cally  all  of  this  was fused  for  the  teacher’s  salary.  There 
is  an  indebtedness  of  $204  against  the  school,  most  of  which  is  back  salary. 

Plant. — Estimated  value,  $1 ,500.  The  plant  consists  of  about  1 acre  of  city  property  in  the  colored 
section  of  Natchez,  a one -story  frame  building,  and  equipment  valued  at  $200. 

Recommendation. — That  the  continuation  of  the  school  be  conditioned  upon  an  increased  interest 
by  local  colored  people  and  upon  the  organization  of  the  work  in  such  a way  as  to  supplement  the 
public  school  facilities. 

Date  of  visit;  February,  1914. 

. HINDS  COUNTY— JACKSON. 

CHRIST'S  TEMPLE  PAROCHIAL  SCHOOL. 

Principal;  Miss  Letitia  Jones. 

A small  elementary  school  taught  in  the  church  of  the  Christian  denomination.  There  were  two 
teachers,  both  colored  women,  and  52  pupils  on  day  of  visit.  All  the  pupils  were  in  elementary  grades 
and  only  15  of  them  above  the  fourth  grade.  The  income  for  the  year,  all  of  which  was  from  tuition, 
amounted  to  approximately  f 500. 

Recommendation. — This  school  should  not  expect  other  than  local  support. 

Date  of  visit;  February,  1914. 

CHRIST'S  MISSIONARY  AND  INDUSTRIAL  COLLEGE. 

Principal;  G,  G.  Mosely, 

A poorly  managed  elementary  school  with  130  pupils,  eight  of  whom  are  in  secondary  subjects. 
It  is  owned  and  controlled  by  members  of  a small  Negro  denomination,  known  as  the  Sanctified  Christ 
Churches.  There  are  six  workers  employed.  As  far  as  could  be  determined  from  the  meager  records, 
the  income  amounted  to  approximately  $1,500,  of  which  $1,000  was  received  from  stude^o  for  board 
and  tuition  and  $500  from  contributions.  The  indebtedness  amounted  to  $10,000. 

The  plant,  estimated  value,  $10,000,  consists  of  140  acres  of  land,  four  &ame  buildings,  and  meager 
equipment  for  dormitories.  The  land  is  cultivated  on  a commercial  basis.  The  buildings  are  poorly 
kept,  and  there  is  no  equipment  for  industrial  work.  4 

Recommendation. — This  school  should  not  expect  other  than  local  support. 

Date  of  visit:  February,  1914. 

WARREN  COUNTY— VICKSBURG. 

SEVENTH  DAY  ADVENTIST  SCHOOL. 

Principal;  Mrs.  Holston. 

An  elementary  school  taught  in  the  Seventh  Day  Adventist  Church.  There  were  30  pupils,  all 
below  the  fifth  grade.  The  teacher  conducts  the  work  for  the  tuition  received,  which  amounts  to 
about  $120.  The  building  is  in  bad  condition. 

Recommendation . — This  school  should  not  expect  other  than  local  support. 

Date  of  visit:  February,  1914.  . 


' XIII.  MISSOURI. 

9 , 

SCHOOL  FACILITIES  IN  THE  STATE, 

yhCre  arl/57’452  colored  P^P1*1  ^ Missouri,  forming  4.3  per  cent  of  the  total 
population.  The  actual  number  of  Negroes  decreased  3,782  or  T3  Sr  cent  £etwe^ 

wUeS  f'910'  1 i farmr  renti"g  0wninS  land  thev  have  change  of  229  255  acres 
Sta  es  l u Y undoubtedly  cultivate  a much  larger  area.  The  lS 

of"  rn7S  V CrateS  are  Sti11  ’’-4  per  cent  of  the  colored  ,>eople  ,0  years 

mteU  h J OVTfh  5 2 Per.CCnt  °f  thC  Children  10  to‘-4  years  of  age,  and  the  death 
I,  . ‘g  ’ . esestatlst>cs  indicate  that  though  the  proportion  of  Negroes  is'  relatively 

small,  ,t  const, tutes  a vital  part  of  the  population  of  the  State  * 

IT  s “T1,  T r dti“  *Uh  I°!  llSnJ 

for  the>  ,C|SCh?°  ,u"ds' the  Sl,le  »ppropn«tcs  lib. Ho  lo  maintain  the  Lincoln  Institute 
0 the  colored  people  of  the  State.  This  amonn,  is  sopplementcd  bv  the  bLeml  fnn* 

for  agncultural  and  mechanical  education.  ' e reaeral  tunds 

tio„  threC  PrivatC  80,10015  in  Miss°^  have  a property  valua- 

tion of  S, , ,5oo,  an  annual  income  of  *, 5,843,  and  an  attendance  of  ,58  pupfe  of  wLn 

St.mntelenmnt.rpgrade,.  These  thr*  schools  ate  supported  bvdt,  .1“^! 
one  s a small  independent  school,  one  is  supported  bv  the  Baptists  of  th; 

of  all  ages  and  a seat.ng  capacity  in  colored  elementary  and  seconda^  r<£o 

Fxce  len,  '"5  7 “ P°*»**™  maintain  Colored^ublic  high  s£SJ 

Excellent  secondary  schools  are  maintained  in  Kansas  City  and  St  Louis  T 
schools  are  describe*  in  the  following  summaries  Other 7,  \ i u Th^ 
-e  listed  by  the  State  depattmeat  of  iZSTL 
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and  Sedalia.  Of  the  1,500  colored  secondary  pupils  in  Missouri,  about  1,400  are  in 
public  schools  and  only  100  in  private  schools. 

Special  phases  oj  education.— With  the  fairly  adequate  provision  of  the  public 
schools  £or  education  of  elementary  and  secondary  grade,  the  field  of  the  private  schools 
is  limited  to  such  special  phases  of  education  as  teacher  training,  industrial  training, 
and  agriculture  Although  there  is  need  of  trained  teachers  in  Missouri,  only  the  State 
school  offers  a special  course  for  teachers.  Two  of  the  private  schools  list  teacher- 
training  subjects,  but  the  work  is  not  adequate.  The  industrial  instruction  is  limited 
to  the  manual- training  courses  of  the  State  school  and  the  high  schools.  Practically 
no  agricultural  training  is  given  in  any  of  the.  colored  schools  of  the  State. 

These  special  phases  of  education  could  be  materially  aided  by  the  two  denomina- 
tional schools  if  they  were  properly  developed.  With  reorganization  the  Western  Col- 
lege would  represent  a constituency  of  22,000  colored  Baptists  in  Missouri.  George  R. 
Smith  College  represents  about  an  equal  number  of  communicants  in  the  various  Meth- 
odist bodies.  In  view  of  the  small  number  of  pupils  in  these  schools,  however,  soYqe 
plan  of  cooperation  would  be  desirable.  The  Bartlett  Agricultural  and  Industrial 
School  is  fairly  well  located,  but  its  work  is  not  effectively  organised. 

SUMMARY  OR  EDUCATIONAL  NEEDS. 

i.  The  extension  of  the  influence  of  the  elementary  rural  schools.  In  providing 
for  this  work  the  officials  of  the  counties  should  consider  the  value  of  supervision  such 
as  that  given  by  the  Jeanes  Fund  supervising  industrial  teachers  in  other  States. 

2 getter  teacher-training  facilities.  To  provide  for  this  need  the  facilities  of  tbe 
State  school  and  the  two  largest'pnvate  schools  should  be  strengthened. 

3.  More  instruction  in  agriculture  and  the  problems  of  rural  life. 

PRIVATE  AND  HIGHER  SCHOOLS. 

The  private  and  higher  schools  are  herewith  described.  Counties  and  cities  in 
which  the  more  important  institutions  are  located  are  presented  as  a background  for 
the  discussion  of  the  individual  schools  The  counties  .are  arranged  in  alphabetical 

order.  „ „ 

CHARITAN  COUNTY. 


* White.  Negro. 

Population,  1910 3,'3U  3-333 

Children  6 to  14  yean  of  age  in  county <>'37  *9' 

Percentage  illiterate 3*  3 33-  ® 


The  entire  population  is  rural.  The  colored  population  is  small,  both  actually 
and  relatively.  Although  the  school  facilities  are  fairly  good,  the  percentage  of  illit- 
eracy is  still  high,  ^he  percentage  of  children  6 to  14  attending  school  was  73. 

DALTON. 

BARTLETT  AGRICULTURAL  AND  INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL  ' 

Principal : N.  C.  Bruce. 

. a small  elementary  school  founded  to  provide  agricultural  and  industrial  training 
for  the  coloredchildren  of  Missouri.  It  was  reorganized  in  1911  by  a group  of  influential 
of  St.  Joseph  And  St.  Louis  and  located  on  its  present  site.  It  i9  owned  and  con- 
trolled by  an  independent  bo^rd  of  trustees.  * 
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Attendance—  Total,  19.  The  reported. enrollment  for  the  vear  was  or  A few  of 
the  pupils  board  at  the  school.  ' J 

Teachers  and  workers.- Total',  6;  all  colored;  the  principal,  his  wife,  and  four 
assistants.  The  teachers  are  from  good  schools  and  are  reasonably  well  trained. 

Organization.-^ Only  two  classes,  both  elementary,  were  in  session  on  the  day  of 
visit.  The  industrial  work  is  negligible  and  the  farm  is  apparently  maintained  on  a 
commercial  hasis.  Farm  labor  is  done  by  hired  men  and  a few  of  the  work-pupils  of 

the  school.  The  equipment  for  teaching  tfades  consists  of  a few  wood-working  tools 
and  a small  one-room  shop. 

Financial , ,9,3-14.— No  systematic  records  are  kept.  As  far  as  could  be  deter- 
mined the  income  amounted  to  $2,837,  of  which  $2,543  was  from  donations  and  $294 
rom  students  fees.  The  receipts  from  the  farm  amounted  to  approximately  $i ,300. 

the  money  received,  $3,000  was  expended  for  salaries  and  the  remainder  for  farm 
and  other  purposes.  * 

Plant  Estimated  value,  $38,500.  The  plant  consists  of  189  acres  of  excellent 
farm  land  valued  at  $16,000;  two  large  frame  buildings  and  three  small  ones  valued  at 

$17,500,  and  movable  equipment  and  live  stock  valued  at  $5,000.  - jl 

Recommendations.-,.  The  attendance  hardly  justifies  the  expense.  The  schcxil 

should  be  reorganized  on  an  agricultural  and  industrial  basis  and  its  attendance  largely 
increased.  6 3 

2.  That  close  supervision  be  exercised  by  the  trustees. 

3 That  an  accurate  record  oNfinatfcal  transactions  be  kept  and  an  annual  audit 
by  accredited  accountants  be  made.  \ 

Date  of  visit:  April,  1914;  February,  1915. 


coll:  county.  ; 

Population,  ,y,o ' W“**' 

Children  0 to  i4ycarsofage 

Percentage  illiterate ^ 5 i 241 

a:8  17-4 

The  rural  population  is  46  per  cent  of  the  total.  The  colored  population  is  small 
both  actually  and  relatively.  Public-school  facilities  are  fairly  good.  Of  the  colored 
children  6 to  14  years  of  age  in  .9.0,  77.2  per  cent  w^e  attending  school. 

LINCOLN  INSTITUTE.  JBFFERS0N  CITY. 


President : B.  F.  Allen. 

A school  of  secondary  gti&e  with  a large  elementary  enrollment.  Industrial 
features  are  subordinate  to  the  academic.  Agricultural  activities  are  negligible. 

Lincoln  Institute  is  the  State  school  receiving  the  Federal  appropriations  for  agri- 
cultural and  mechanical  educatidu.  The  school  was  founded  by  the  soldiers  of  the 
Sixty-second  and  Sixty-fifth  United  States  Colored  Infantry.  The  board  of  trustees 
was  organized  and  incorporated  in  1866  and  the  school  opened  in  the  fall  of  that  year. 
A ttendance.  Total,  264;  elementary  122,  secondary  142.  Of  (he  secondary 

-pupils  64  are  male  and  78  are  female;  ,01  board  at  the  institution.  The  reported 
enrollment  for  the  year  was  393. 


T 
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Teachers  and  workers.— Total,  33;  all  colored;  male  16,  female  17;  academic  10, 
agriculture  3,  industrial  io,  music  3,  matrons  and  executive  workers  7.  Most  gi 
the  teachers  are  well  trained. 

Organization . — Elementary:  The  elementary  work  is  done  in  the  six  grades  of  the 
practice  school  and  the  first  three  years  of  the  “preparatory”  department.^ 

Secondary:  The  secondary  subjects  are  taught  in  the  fourth  “preparatory”  year, 
the  four  “normal”  classes  and  thej*  college”  classes  with  few  pup^*  These  subjects 
are:  Latin,  2 years;  English,  4;  mathematics,  4;  elementary  sciem'e,  3*;  history  and 
civics,  3;  music,  1;  education,  3;  and  ethics,  1.  ^ 

Industrial:  There  are  six  industrial  teachers  and  ample  equipment  for- industrial 
* courses  for  young  men.  The  time  allowance  for  each  student  is  » hour  and  30  minutes 
daily  for  two  years.  A few  students  take  a special  course  requiring  more  time.  The 
courses  offered  are  carpentry,  blacksmithing,  tailoring,  machinery,  shoemaking,  wood- 
turning,  and  drawing.  Because  of  the  limited  time  allowed  in  these  courses  and  the 
small  number  of  pupils  specializing  in  them,  the  industrial  work  amounts  to  no  more 
than  manual  training.  Courses  in  cooking  and  sewing  arc  provided  for  the  girls.  Four 
teachers  handle  this  work. 

Agriculture:  Two  teachers  and  one  laborer  arc  reported  in  agriculture,  but  one 
teacher  gives  a large  part  of  his  time  to  physics  and  biology.  The  work  is  chiefly  of  the 
classroom  type.  Only  six  pupils  were  reported' as  taking  the  subject,  and  only  one  pupil 
reported  agriculture  as  his  ’“trade.”  The  farm  of  6 q acres  recently  purchased  is  used 
only  slightly  for  educational  purposes. 

Music:  Four  teachers  are  engaged  in  the  music  department. 

Discipline:  The  supervision  of  the.  pupils  is  not  effective.  The  boys’  rooms  were 
deficient  in  order  and  cleanliness. 

Financial , xgi2. — The'books  of  the  school  were  kept  by  the  secret  a;  y of  the  board 
of  regents.  No  financiai  records  were  kept  at  the  school  except  the  accounts  of  the 
boarding  department,  which  is  conducted  by  the  president  of  the  school  on  a private 
basis.  Figures  for  the  department  could  not  be  obtained  and  are  omitted  entirely 
from  the  following  statement.*  The  printed  biennial. report  to  the  board  of  regents  for 
1911  and  1912  was  the  only  summary  of  the  financial  operations  available  at  the  school. 
The  following  statement  based  upon  the  report  gives  the  average  annual  income  and 
expenditure  for  the  period:  ; * * 

Income,  excluding  noneducational  receipts $42, 162 

Expenditures,  less  noneducational  receipts 41,  6ao 

Valufe  of  plant 226, 375 

Sources  of  income:  State  appropriations,  $36,386;  tuition  and  fees,  $1,760;  Federal 
funds,  $3,125;  balance,  Federal  funds  from  previous  year,  $891.  The  nonedueational 
receipts  were  frofri  the  farm  and  shops  and  amounted  to  $537. 

Items  of  expenditure:  Salaries,  $25,491;  fuel,  light,  and  power,  $5,366;  repairs, 
v $3.9341  material,  $2,705;  advertising  ^nd  printing*  $796;  summer  school,  $750;  equip- 
ment, $703;  expenses  in  conhection  with  meetings  of  board  of  regerttn,  $654;  library 
books,  $500;  improvement  of  grounds,  $500;  postage  and  stationery,  $256;  diplomas, 
$134;  insurance,  $94;  labor,  $67;  commencement  speaker,  $64;  other  expenses,  $145. 
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Plant.  Land:  Estimated  value,  $50,000.  The  school  land  comprises  80  acres,  of 
which  a?  are  under  cultivation.  The  grounds  present  a good  appearance. 

Buildings.  Estimated  v^>lue,  $145,000.  The  main  building,  a 4-story  brick 
structure,  contains  chapel,  classrooms  and  offices.  The  boys’  dormitory  and  the  girls’ 
dormitory  are  3-story  brick  structures;  the  industrial>iildiiig  is  a 2-story  brick  struc- 
ture, and  a 2-story  building  is  used  for  training  school.  There  are  also  two  cottages. 
The  buildings  are  in  good  repair. 

Equipment:  Estimated  value,  $31,375.  Scientific  apparatus,  machinery,  and  fur- 
niture, $25,000;  books  in"library,  $5,000;  live  stock,  $1 ,375.  Ample  equipment  for  farm 
and  shops  is  provided  and  the  selection  of  books  in  the  library  is  good,  but  the  dormitory 
furniture  is  inadequate. 

Recommendations  — 1.  That  the  mechanical  and  agricultural  equipment  be  made 
effective  parts  of  the  educational  plant. 

2.  That  supervision  of  class  attendance  and  dormitory  discipline  be  improved. 

, 3.  That  the  boarding  department  be  conducted  by  the  school  and  related  to  the 
domestic  science  department. 

4.  That  a cost-accounting  system  be  installed  and  the  books  audited  by  an  accredited 
accountant.  , « 

Date  of  visit:  April,  1914.  Facts  verified,  1916. 


MACON  COUNTY. 


Population,  iqio  

Children  6 to  14  years  of  age 
Percentage  illiterate 


Whit*.  Negro. 

29,863  1,004 

5.590  172 

3-4  214 


The  rural  population  is  88.4  per  cent  of  the  total.  The  colored  population  is  smajl 
both  actually  and  relatively.  Although  the  public  school  facilities  are  fairly  good  the 
percentage  of  illiteracy  is  still  high.  Of  the  colored  children,  6 to  1 4 years  of  age  in  1910, 
93  per  cent  were  attending  school. 


* MACON, 


THE  WESTERN  COLLEGE  AND  INDUSTRIAL  INSTITUTE. 

President:  Inman  E.  Page.1 

A secondary  school  with  small  elementary  enrollment.  It  was  founded  in  1890  and 
is  owned  by  a colored  boafd  of  managers  elected  by  the  Missouri  State  Colored  Baptist 
Convention.  The  school  receives  aid  and  supervision  from  the  American  Baptist  Home 
Mission  Society. 

Attendance.— Total,  66;  elementary  23,  secondary  43;  boarders,  20.  Of  the 

pupils  reporting  sex  26  were  male,  25  female.  The  reported  enrollment  for  the  year 
was  1 1 6. 

Teachers  and  workers.—  I otal,  1 1 ; all  colored;  male  4,  female  7;  grades  2,  academic 
4,  office  2,  music  2,  matron  1. 

Organization.  An  elaborate  organisation,  with  academic,  college-preparatory, 
college,  theological,  and  industrial  departments,  is  outlined  in  the  catalogue.  Only  the 
elementary  grades  and  one  secondary  course  enroll  pupils,  however. 

Elementary : Elementary  work  is  done  in  the  fifth,  sixth, ^seventh,  and  eighth  grades, 

and »he  so-called  “subacade|nic,,  year.  ‘ 


1 Elected  since  date  of  visit. 
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]t  -e.:  * 


Secondary:  The  secondary  course  includes  Latin,  3 years;  English,  3;  mathematics, 
3;  science,  4#;  history,  1 ; physiology,  i%\  education,  1;  psychology  and  ethics,  1; 
methods  and  practice  teaching,  1 ; reviews,  }4 ; agriculture, 

Industrial:  There  is  no  systematic  industrial  instruction.  Pupils  are  required  to 
help  in  the  care  of  the  buildings  and  a few  pay  part  of  their  expenses  by  working  on  the 
land. 

Financial , 1912-13. — The  accounts  are  kept  in  accordance  with  the  requirements  of 
the  American  Baptist  Home  Mission  Society  and  a financial  statement  in  good  form  is 
printed  at  the  end  of  the  year.  According  to  the  statement  for  1912-13  the  more  im- 


portant items  were: 

Income , excluding  noneducational  receipts  * $4.  4&6 

Expenditures,  less noneducational  receipts e 4*463 

Indebtedness ■ 5^9 

Value  of  plant 20,000 


Sources  of  income:  Tuition,  $1,192;  colored  churchos  and  individuals,  $1,121; 
American  Baptist  Home  Mission  Society,  $1,000;  Baptist  conventions  and  associations, 
$495;  Woman’s  American  Bantist  Home  Mission  Society,  $4°o;  white  churches  arid 
individuals,  $118;  other  sources,  $160.  The  noneducational  receipts  were  from  the 
boarding  department  and  amounted  to  $2,553. 

Items  of  expenditure:  Salaries  and  wages,  $3,239;  food  supplies,  $1,183;  repairs 
and  renewals,  $425;  general  supplies,  $291 ; heat  and  light,  $207;  traveling  expenses,  $68; 
other  expenses,  $1,130.  , 

Plant. — Land:  Estimated  value,  $2,400.  The  land  consists  of  12  acres  of  city 
property.  The  grounds  are  fairly  well  kept. 

Buildir.gn  Estimated  value,  $16,000.  There  arc  tlin4  2 -story  buildings,  two  of 
frame  aiid  one  of  brick. 

Movable  equipment  : Estunated  value,  $1,600.  The  equipment  consists  largely  of 
furniture  for  dormitory  and  classrooms.  There,  isjgactically  no  shop  equipment  or 
scientific  apparatus.  M 

Recommendations—  In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  few  colored  pupils  in  Macon  County  * 
are  adequately  provided  with  public  school^facilities,  the  maintenance  of  a private 
school  with  a small  boarding  attendance  is  questionable.  The  continuation  of  the  insti: 
tution  should  be  conditioned  oft  the  increase  of  out-of-town  pupils,  the  strengthening  of 
teacher-training,  and  the  introduction  of  gardening  and  simple  industrial  training. 

Dates  of  visits:  April  21,  1914;  January  27,  1915. 


PETTIS  COUNTY. 

White.  Negro. 

Population,  1910 * 31*  *97  7*5 

Children  6 to  14  years  of  age 5»  362  445 

Percentage  illiterate 21  aa  2 


. The  rural  population  is  47.4  per  cent  of  the  total.  The  colored  population  is  small; 
both  actually  and  relatively-.  Although  the  public  school  facilities  are  fairly  good,  the 
percentage  of  illiteracy  is  still  d^igh.  Of  the  colored  children  6 to  14  years  of  age  in 
1910,  74.4  per  cent  were  attending  school. 


J 
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SEDALIA. 

GEORGE  R.  SMITH  COLLEGE. 

President : TL  B.  Hayes.*  1 

A small  school  with  73  pupils  scattered  in  elementary,  secondary  and  so-called 
college  subjects.  Its  management  is  hampered  by  the  elaborate  organization.  A board- 
ing department  is  maintained. 

In  1888  the  first  building  was  completed  and  the  school  was  opened  in  1894  by 
the  Freedman’s  Aid  Society.  It  is  supported  and  supervised  by  that  society. 

Attendance.— Total,  73;  elementary  io,  secondary  57  (of  whom  n report  college 
subjects),  special  students  6;  male  31,  female  42;  from  Sedalia,  13;  from  other  parts 
of  Missouri,  36 ; from  other  States,  24.  There  were  25  pupils  boarding  at  the  school.  The 
reported  enrollment  for  the  year  was  85.  • 

Teachers  and  workers— Total,  12;  white  2,  colored  10;  male  4,  female  8;  grades  i. 
academic  6,  girls’*  industries  2,  music  i,  commercial  1,  office  1.  Five  of  the  teachers 
were  trained  at  the  school.  -*■  * 

Organizaticn. — Elementary:  Three  elementary  grades  are  taught  by  one  teacher 
and  a student  assistant. 

Secondary:  Secondary  work  is  given  in  two  courses  — “college  preparatory”  with 
^pupils,  an<^  “normal”  with  29.  The  college  preparatory  course  includes:  Latin, 
3>TSyears;  Greek  or  German,  2;  Engligfi,  3;  mathematics,  3;  elementary  science,  2; 
history  and  civics,  \ x/i\  Bible,  1 ; physiology,  music, The  normal  course  covers: 
t Latin,  3 years;  English,  3;  mathematics,  3;  elementary  science,  2;  history  and  civics, 
Bible,  1;  physiology,  ]4\ * psychology  >nd  education,  1;  methods,  1;  practice 
teaching,  y ; reviews,  1 . 

The  so-called  college  classes  continue  the  secondary  work.  The  small  teaching 
force  and  the  preparation  of  the  pupils. fldo  not  warrant  the'  effort  to  maintain  college 
classes. 

Industrial:  A little  sowing  and  cooking  is  givenfe  the'  normal  course.  Work  in 
gardening  is  also  planned. 

financial,  1913-14. — The  financial  records  are  carefully  kept  and  the  business 
management  economical.  The  more  important  items  were: 

Income,  excluding  noneducational  receipts ' $8,  520 

Expenditures,  less  noneducational  receipts 71697 

Value  of  school  plant ^ 

^Sbrcesof  income:  Freedmen’s  Aid  Society,  $5,261;  tuition,  $1,635;  general  dona- 
tions, $639;  contributions  from.colored  conferences,  $231;  contributions  from  teachers 
^nd  students,  $131;  other  sources,  $623.  The  noneducational  receipts  amounted  to 
$2,229,  tf  which  $2,122  was  from  tfie  boarding  department  and  $107  from  tbe.farm. 

Items  of  expenditures:* Salaries  of  teachers  and  workers,  $4,300;  old  bills,  $1,946; 
supplies  for  hoarding  department,  $1,151;  fuel,  light,. and  water,  $875;  sundries,  $794; 
repairs,  $512;  student  labor , $348.  Cash  on  hand  and  funds  deposited  for  repairs 
amounted  to  $823.  , • ■ , . 

Plant.  Land:  Estimated  value,  $5,000.  * The  school  land  comprises  28  acres,  of 
which  *26  acres  are  under  cultivation.  The  grounds  are  in  good  condition  and  present 
a neat  appearance.  * ' 




1 StecUd  since  due  of  vWt 
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Building:  Estimated  value,  $50,000.  The  h/iilding  is  a large  brick  structure, 
four  stories  high w with  basement.  It  contains  62  rooms,  including  the  president’s  suite, 
teachers’  rooms,  and  students’  dormitories.  It  war.  in  need  of  repair. 

'*  * Movable  equipment:  Estimated  v^alue  $4,000.  The  movable  equipment  consists 
chiefly  of  furniture  and  limited  farm  equipmdht.  The  scientific  apparatus  and  shop 
equipment  are  negligible. 

Rec<>mmcndatwti. — 1.  That  the continj^tion  of  the  institution  be  conditioned  on  the 
increase  of  out-of-town  pupils,  the  strengthening  of  teacher  .training,  and  the  introduction 
of  gardening  and  simple  industrial  training. 

2.  That  no  attempt  be  made  to  do  college  work. 

Date  of  visit:  April,  1914.  Facts  verified,  1916. 

PUBLIC  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

In  addition  to  the  private  and  higher  schools  already  described  there  are  two  im- 
portant public  high  schools  in  Missouri.  Statements  covering  these  schools  follow. 

KANSAS  CITY. 

KANSAS  CITY  PUBLIC  HIGH  SCHOOL! 

Principal:  J.  R.  E.  Lee. 

A well-managed  public  high  school  offering  four  years  of  secondary  work  and  good 
industrial  courses. 

Attendance . — Total,  315;  all  secondary;  male  112,  female  203. 

Teachers. — Total,  15;  all  colored;  male  9,  female  6. 

Organization. — The  secondary  course  is  well  arranged.  Latin  is  only  required  in 
the  first  year,  but  may  be  elected  in  the  other  three.  German  is  also  elective.  The 
course  makes  provision  for  instruction  in  science,  history,  English,  and  mathematics. 
Four  years  of  industrial  work  are  required.  Domestic  science  and  manual  training  are 
provided.  Considerable  work  has  been  done  recently  in  stimulating  community  interest 
through  the  churches  and  lodges. 

* ■ Plant . — The  plant,  estimated  value  $100,000,  consists  of  a good  brick  building  and 
modern  equipment. 

Date  of  visit:  April,  1914. 

ST.  LOUIS. 

ST.  LOUIS  PUBLIC  HIGH  SCHOOL. 

Principal:  F.  L.  Williams. 

A well-managed  public  high  school.  In  equipment,  quality  oWwork,  and  educa- 
tional opportunities  offered,  this  school  stands  first  among  the  pubm:  high  schools  for 
colored  people  in  the  United  States. 

f Attendance. 595;  all  secondary;  male  197,  female  398. 

Teachers . — Total,  30;  all  colored.  , 

Organization. — The  secondary  subjects  are  arranged  on  the  elective  system.  The 
teachers  are  well  selected,  and  the  classroom  work  is  excellent.  The  usual  trades  for 
boys  are  taught.  Courses  in  domestic  science  and  domestic  arts  are  given  for  girls. 

; Plant.’- rThe  plant,  estimated  value  $330,500,  consists  of  a city  lot  and  an  excellent 
brick  building  of  modem  construction.  The  equipment  for  teaching  science  and  industry 
is  excellent.  . • 

Dates  of  visits:  April,  1914;  January,  1915. 
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There  are  697,843  colored  people  in  North  Carolina,  forming  31.6  per  cent  of  the 
total  population.  They  constitute  37  per  cent  of  all  persons  engaged  in  agricultural 
pursuits  in  the  State.  The  number  of  farms  cultivated  by  them  increased*  1 9.4  per  cent 
between'  1900  and  1910.  As  farmers,  renting  and  owning  land,  they  have  charge  of 
3,121,827  acres;  as  farm  laborers,  they  undoubtedly  cultivate. a much  larger  area  of 
North  Carolina  soil.  While  the  United  States  census  indicates  hopeful  progress  in  the 
decrease  of  illiteracy  and  in.  the  improvement  of  health  conditions,  illiterates  are  still 
3 1 .9  per  cent  of  the  persons  10  years  of  age  and  aver  and  1 6.6  per  cent  of  the  children  10 
to  14  years  of  agg,  and  the  death  rate  is  almost  twice  as  high  as  that  of  the  white  people. 
Such  a degree  of  illiteracy  and  ill  health  is  certain  evidence  of  extensi'vte  waste  of  economic 
resources  and  human  energy.  In  view  of  these  facts,  it  is  important  to  note  the  following 
summary  of  the  public-school  facilities  and  educational  needs  of  North  Carolina  as  they 
are  shown  in  the  reports  of  the  United  States  census  and  the  State  superintendent  of 
public  instruction: 

White.  Negro. 

Population,  1910 1,500,511  . 697,843 

Children  6 to  14  years  of  age,  1910 ,3aS*55S  * 169,034 

Teachers’  salaries  in  public  schools,  1910-11* $I.7I5»994  $340,856 


Teachers’ salaries  per  child,  6 to  14,  in  State $5.  2 7 $2.03 

Percentage  illiterate,  1910  . . • 12.  3 31. 9 


Percentage  living  in  rural  communities.  iyio ’ 86.  5 83.  4 

, • H 

' Pitblic  appropriations . — -The  public -school  teachers  of  North  Carolina  received 
$2,036,850  in  salaries  in  1 91 0-1 1.  Of  this- sum  $1 ,715,994  was  for  the  teachers  of  325,555 
wh;te  children  and  $340,856  was  for  the  teachers  oi  169,034  colored  children.  On  a per* 
capita  basis  this  is  $5.27  for  each  white  child  of  school  age  and  $2.02  for  each ' colored 
child.  Map  20  presents  these  figures  for  each  county  in  North  Caroliha,  the  proportion 
of  Negroes  being  indicated  by  the  shading.  The  inequalities  are  greatest  in  counties  with 
the  largest  proportion  of  Negroes.  The  per  capita  sums  for  white  children  decrease  and 
those  for  colored  children  increase,  with  considerable  regularity,  as  the  proportion  of 
Negroes  becomes  smaller.  The  extent  of  this  regularity  appears  in  the  following  table, 
which  shows  the  per  capita  expenditure  for  county  groups,  based  on  the  percentage  of 
Negro  population: 


County  groups,  percentage  oi  Negroes  in  the  population. 

White 

school 

popula-f 

tlOQ. 

Negro 

school 

popula- 

tion. 

Per 

aoliji 

*hU? 

Per 
capita 
^ Negro. 

Counties  under  10  per  cent 

58.903 

3,  *8® 

$3-  24 

$a:74 

Cotmtiesjo  to  25  per  cent : 

101,523 

a3» 2 49 

4-  36 

2.48 

Counties  25  to  50  per  cent 

^9,927  • 

1 oil  467 

* 6. 51 

2.O9 

Counties  50  to  7 5 per  cent 

502 

I38 

6,  78 

I r: 

* Excludes  children  oi  foreign  parentage. 

2 Although  the  appropriations  far  colored  schools  have  Increased  since  1911,  the  salaries  oJ  whit;  teachers  have  increased 
much  more  mpidly  than  those  oJ  colored  teachers. 
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The, high  per  capita  cost  of  white  children  in  the  “ black  belt M counties  is  partly  ex- 
plained by  the  fact  that  they  are  few  in  number  and  widely  scattered.  The  smaller  cost 
of  schools  for  colored  children  is  partly  due  tothe  lower  wage  scale  of  colored  teachers  and 
partly  to  the  very  limited  provision  for  high-school  education.  It  is  apparent,  however, 
that  these  explanations  by  no  means  account  for  the  wide  divergencies  in  the  black 
belt"  counties.  In  addition  to  the  $1^715,994  appropriated  for  the  teachers  of  white 
public  schools,  the  State  appropriated  $302,000  to  maintain  two  normal  schools  and  two 
institutions  of  higher  learning.  To  the  $340,856  appropriated  for  colored  public-school 
teachers  the  State  added  $28,379  to  maintain  three  colored  normal  schools  and  to  supple- 
ment the  income  of  the  Static  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  School,  largely  maintained  by 


the  Federal  Government. 


Private  financial  add.— The  deficiencies  presented  above  in  the  expenditures  for  the 
education  of  The  colored  people  largely  explain  the  active  campaigns  for  private  schools 
since  the  Civil  War.  As  a result  of  this  activity  the  private  schools  have  a property 
valuation  of  $2,282,486,  an  annual  income  of  $262,032,  and  an  attendance  of  7.828 
pupils,  of  whom  6,656  are  in  elementary  grades.  It  is  sometimes  thought  that  the  liberal 
private  contributions  to  these  schools  make  up  for  the  inequalities  in  the  public  appro- 
priations for  the  education  of  white  and  colored  youth.  In  North  Carolina,  however, 
the  total  expenditure  of  both  public  and  private  schools  for  colored  people  is  far  less 
than  the  expenditure  for  white  teachers  in  public  schools  alone.  In  addition  the  income 
of  the  13  large  private  white  schools,  as  reported  to  the  Bureau  of  Education,  was 
$494,181,  as  compared  with  $262,032,  the  income  of  all  colored  private  schools.  A sum- 
mary of  the  income  and  property  of  the  private  and  higher  colored  schools  grouped  accord- 
ing to  ownership  is  given  in  the  following  table : 


Total  private  schools . 
Independent 


Number  of 

Annual 

Value  <4 

•cbooU 

income. 

property. 

$363,032 

$3,  282,  486 

18,389 

130,000 

243.643 

3,  l62,  486 

49.  394 

265,  IOO 

According  to  this  table  practically  all  the  private  aid  goes  to  denominationaLschools, 
the  independent  schools  being  small  and  few  in  number.  The  annual  income  of  the 
colored  schools  owned  by  denominations  whose  membership  is  white,  or  largely  so 
aggregates  $194,759,  a3  against  $48,904  for  those  of  the  colored  denominations.  The 
property  owned  by  the  former  group  is  valued  at  $1,801,736,  and  that  owned  by  the 
latter  at  $360,750.  Some  of  the  schools  owned  by  white  denominations  receive  consider- 
able sums  of  money  fron  their  colored  members.  The  statistics  of  tl^e  State  and  Federal 
schools,  witlj  an  income  of  $49,394  and  property  valued  at  $265,100,  are  in  striking  con- 
trast, with  those  of  th^private  schools.  In  addition  to  the  private  aid  indicated  in  the 
table,  $15,842  was  appropriated  for  general  supervision  and  special  phases  of  education 
by  the  Jeanes  Fund,  Slater  Fund,  and  the  General  Education  Board. 

While  the  total  number  of  private  schools  is  72,  only  30  play  any  important  part 
in  the  educational  activities  of  the  State.  Some  of  the  remaining  42  may  be  justified 
on  denominational  grounds;  the  majority,  however,  are  so  hampered  by  small  income  or 
poor  management  that  the  State  receives  little  benefit  from  them.  The  schools  of  the 
first  group  are  described  under  their  respective  counties  and  their  location  is  shown  on 
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Map  21.  The  schools  of  the  second  group  are  summarized  according  to  ownership  and 
discussed  at  the  end  of  this  chapter.  The  attendance  of  the  private  and  higher  col- 
ored  schools  by  ownership  groups  is  indicated  in  the  following  statement 


Ownenfcip  of -colored  schools. 

Total  private  schools 

Independent ...  * 

Denominational 

State  and  Federal 


Number  of  ToUl 
schools,  sttendsncc 

72  1 7,  828  - 

- - 9 597 

■ 63  *7.231 

4 * 791 


Glemen-  Second- 
tary.  ary. 

6,  656  1,  087 

537  60 

6, 1 19  1,  027 

493  298 


- In- View  of  the  frequency  of  the  terms  “academy”  and  "college”  in  the  names  of 
these  private  institutions,  it  is  important  to  note  that  only  about  one-eighth  of  their 
pupils  are  of  secondary  grade  and  only  64  are  in  college  classes.. 

Attendance.  The  United  States  census  reported  169,034  children  6 to  14  years  of 
age,  with  108,200  attending  school.  A study  of  the  figures  for  the  public  and  private 
schools  shows  that  while  a majority  of  the  elementary  colored  pupils  are  in  the  publico 
schools,  the  majority  of  the  secondary  and  all  the  college  pupils  are  in  private  schools. 
The  majority- of  the  white  Secondary  pupils,  however,  are  in  public  schools,  while  the 
white  college  students  are  about  equally  divided  between  public  and  private  institutions. 

Elementary.— The  inadequacy  of  the  elementary  school  system  for  colored  children 
is  indicated  bythe  fact  that  the  attendance  in  both  public  and  private  schools  is  lpss 
than  65  per  cerlt-'af  the  children  of  elementary  school  age.  The  average  term  of  the 
Public  schools  for  North  Carolina  is  4.8  months.  A study  recently  made  by  the  State 
supervisor  of  colored  schools  indicates  that  many  of  the  elementary  teachers  are  very 
poorly  prepared.  « 


Secondary.  There  are  no  four- year  public  high  schools  for  colored  people  in  North 
Carolina  except  the  State  Agricultural  and  Technical  College  and  the  three  normal 
schools.  Some  high-school  work  is  done  in  the  city  schools  of  Raleigh  and  Durham. 
Of  the  1,385  colored  pupils  in  secondary  schools  in  North  Carolina,  1,087  are  in  28 
private  schools.  Four- year  courses  are  maintained  in  11  of  these  schools,  with  749 
pupils.  The  secondary  work  of  the  remaining  17  schools  varies  from  a few  subjects 
above  the  elementary  grades  to  a full  th^ee-year  course-.  The  course^of  study  of  most 
of  these  schools  follow  -closely  the  college  preparatory  *or  classical  typfe.  Many  of  them 
still  require  Greek  and  practically  all  of  them  make  Latin  the  central  subject.  Very 
few  make  adequate  provision  for  physical  or  social  science. 


College.  Shaw  University  is  the  only  colored  institution  in  North  Carolina  equipped 
to  do  college  work-  Livingstone  College  and  piddle  University  have  some  pupils  in 
college  classes.  Several  other  schools  outline  college  courses,  but  the  work  done  is 
little  -more  than  advanced  secondary  work.  Theological  subjects  are  taught  at  Shaw 
University,  Biddle  University,  and  Livingstone  College.  Other  institutions  claim 
‘•theological"  courses,  but  their  work  consists  largely  of  lectures  to  local  ministers 
who  attend  irregularly,  or  of  a mixture  of  theological  and  academic  subjects  taught 
to  pupils  of  elementary  and  secondary  grade. 

Teacher  training.— The  most  urgent  need  of  the  colored  schools  in  North  Carolina 
is  trained  teachers.  The  supply  now  depends  almost  entirely  upon  the  secondary  schools 
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most  of  which  .are  private  institutions.  Of  these  10  offer  fairly  good  courses  in  teacher 
training.  Five  others  include  one  or  two  teacher- trailing  subjects  in  their  general 
course.  To  supplement  these  facilities,  an  effort  is  now  being  made  to  develop  county 
training  schools.  Through  the  cooperation  of  the  Slater  Fund  and  the  General  Educa- 
tion Board  with  the  State  department  of  education,  six  of  these  schools  are  maintained.1 
As  yet,  however,  their  work  is  almost  entirely  of  elementary  grade.  They  are  county 
centers  at  which  some  secondary  and  industrial  training  may  be  supplied  to  those  who 
4 plan  to  teach  in  the  rural  schools.  The  pupils  in  the  graduating  classes  of  all  thj  schools 
offering  teacher  training  aggregate  only  about  350  pupils,  an  annual  output  obviously 
inadequate  to  meet  the  needs  for  teachers  in  a State  with  697^843  colored  people  arid 
2,988  colored  public-school  teachers.  * 

Jjndusirial. — Only  the  Negro  Agricultural  and  Technical  College  is  equipped  to 
teach  trades.  Because  of  the  limited  time  assigned,,  the  work,  oven  in  this  school,  is 
hardly  more  than  manual  training.  Sixteen  schools  offer  satisfactory  industrial  work 
in  one  or  two  lines  and  sixteen  others  are  attempting  to  give  manual  training.  Effective 
instruction  in  cooking  and  sewing  for  girls  is  provided  in  a number  of  private  schools. 

A grictdiurc. — The  agricultural  training  of  the  colored  people  depends  on  the  State 
Agricultural  and  Technical  School  and  a few  of  the  smaller  schools.  Four  of  the  private 
schools  in  the  State  have  farms  on  which  the  pupils  are  employed  as  laborers,  the  educa- 
tional value  of  this  labor  varying  with  the  institution.  Ten  private  schools  in  the  State 
have  courses  in  gardening.  Recently  the  State  normal  schools  have  recognized  the 
value  of  a well-planned  course  In  gardening  and  are  introducing  the  subject. 

Supervision.— Through  the  cooperation  of  the  State  department  of  education  and 
the  General  Education  Board  a white  supervisor  is  maintained  for  the  colored  schools* 
This  supervisor  travels  over  the  State  observing  educational  conditions  and  encourag- 
ing all  efforts  for  improvement.  The  more  important  agencies  with  which  he  cooperates 
are  the  Jeanes  and  Slater  Funds  and  the  Rosenwald  Rural  School  Building  Fund.  In 
the  summer  of  1914  summer  schools  were  conducted  by  the  State  at  the  Negro  Agri- 
cultural and  Technical  College  and  the  Slater  Normal  School.  Teachers’  institutes 
were  also  held  at  several  places. 

Eighteen  counties  in  the  State  had  Jeanes  Fund  workers  in  1914  and  four  others 
bad  similar  workers  supported  by  the  Slater  Fund.  These  supervising  industrial  teachers 
travel  among  the  rural  schools,  introducing  industrial  work  and  helping  to  extend  the 
influence  of  the  school  into  the  community.  In  the  18  counties  where  the  work  is  car- 
ried on  by  the  Jeanes  Fund,  the  Fund  contributed  $3,972,  the  counties  appropriated 
$1,875,  and  supervisors  raised  $8,732  by  appeals  to  the  people.  A portion  of  the 
money  raised  was  for  the  Rosenwald  rural  schools  an3  the  county  training  schools. 
With  the  financial  help  of  the  General  Education  Board  these  supervisors  and  other 
agents  have  organized  **home-makers  clubs”  in  25  counties.  These  clubs,  enrolling 
colored  girls  and  their  mothers,  stimuli^  interest  in  gardening,  cooking,  sewing, 
canning,  and  other  phases  of  home  life.  In  the  campaign  for  building  better  ruial 
schoothouses  for  colored  children,  $1,215  was  expended  by  the  Rosenwald  Fund. 


Fir*  of  these  on  described  is  the county  lusmtit*.  The  sixth.  Bertie  County  Tratitint  School,  wts  opened  in  i»i6. 
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SUMMARY  OF  EDUCATIONAL  NEEDS. 

1.  The  strengthening  and  extension  of  the  elementary-school  system.  The  only 
agencies  able  to  meet  this  need  are  the  State,  the  county,  and  the  local  public-school 
districts. 

2.  The  increase  of  teacher-training  facilities.  To  this  end  secondary  schools  with 

teacher-trainirfg  courses  should  be  provided,  more  summer  schools  and  teachers*  insti- 
tutes should  be  maintained,  and  the  private  schools  should^cooperate  with  the  State 
department  of  education  by  placing  more  emphasis  on  teacher-training  courses  in  accord-  * 
ance  with  State  standards.  * 

3.  More  provision  for  instruction  in  gardening,  household  arts,  and  simple  industries. 

In  developing  this  work,  counties  should  realize  the  possibilities  of  the  Jeanes  Fund 
industrial  supervisors. 

4.  More  instruction  in  agriculture  and  in  the  problems  of  rural  life,  so  that  teachers 
and  leaders  may  be  developed  for  a people  80  per  cent  rural. 

5.  The  maintenance  of  industrial  high  schools  in  cities. 

PRIVATE  AND  HIGHER  SCHOOLS. 

The  private  and  higher  schools  are  herewith  described.  Counties  arid  cities  in 
which  the  more  important  institutions  are  located  are  presented  as  a background  for  the 
discussion  of  the  individual  schools.  The  counties  are  arranged  in  alphabetical  order. . 

BUNCOMBE  COUNTY. 

White.  Negro. 

Population,  1910 41,814  7t9®a 

Children  6 to  14  years  of  age,  1910  8,464  I»5S3 

Teachers' salaries  in  public  schools,  1910-11 $67,439  $8,333 

Teachers’  salaries  per  child  6 to  14  in  county.  . $7.97  $5*  3® 

Percentage  illiterate,  1910 8. 1 17.4 

The  rural  population  is  62.3  per  cent  of  the  total.  The  average  length  of  the  public- 
school  term  is  7 months  for  white  pupils  and  7.1  months  for  colored.  The  number  of 
teachers  is  210  in  white  schools  and  36  in  colored  schools.  The  average  attendance  is 
6,819  white  pupils  and  1,157  colored  pupils. 

These  statistics  indicate  that  the  school  facilities  for  colored  people  are  fairly  satis- 
factory. A Jeanes  Fund  supervising  industrial  teacher  travels  in  the  county  and  aids 
the  teachers  in  rural  schools  to  introduce  industrial  work  and  extend  the  influence  of 
the  school  in  the  community.  The  city  of  Asheville  furnishes  good  elerrientary  schools. 

The  Allen  Industrial  Horae  and  School  should  give  up  elementary  work,  centering 
its  efforts  on  home  training  for  girls  and  teacher  training. 

ASHEVILLE. 

ALLEN  INDUSTRIAL  HOME  AND  SCHOOL.  f 

Principal:  MissAlsieB.  Dole.1 

A girls*  school  of  elementary  and  secondary  grade.  Good  training  in  subjects 
relating  to  home  life  is  provided  for  those  who  board  at  the  home.  A “ Training  School 
for  Negro  Deaconesses  and  Missionaries**  was  opened  in  1914-15. 

1 White. 
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The  school  was  established  in  1887  and  is  owned  by  the  Woman's  Home  Missionary 
:iety  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  The  supervision  is  effective  and  the  man- 
agement economical. 

Attendance— Total,  240;  all  female;  elementary  218,  secondary  22;  day  pupils 
198,  boarders  42. 

Teachers  and  Workers.—  Total,  10;  white  7,  cgjored  3 f’all  female;  academic  6, 
industrial  2 „ others  2. 

Organization.  Elementary : The  day  pupils  have  an  eight-grade  elementary  course, 
with  good  instruction  in  sewing  and  cooking. 

Secondary:  The  secondary  work  consists  of  three  years  of  high-school  subjects, 
including  mathematics,  history,  English,  and  physiology,  with  effective  training  in 
cooking,  sewing,  laundry  work,  and  general  housework. 

Financial,  1913-14  —The  finances  are  carefully  supervised  by  the  home  office  in 
Cincinnati,  and  the  business  management  is  economical.  The  more  important  items 
were : 


Income,  excluding  noneducational  receipts. 
Expenditures,  less  noneducational  receipts 
Value  of  plant 


U,  853 
* 4.853 

20,  OOO 


Sources  of  income:  Womans  Home  Mission  Society,  $4,174;  tuition  and  fees, 
$4951  general  donations,  $184.  The  noneducational  receipts  were  from  the/ boarding 
department  and  amounted  to  $1,482. 

Items  of  expenditure:  Salaries,  $2,340;  supplies,  $2,219;  student  aid,  $550;  other 
expenses,  $1,226. 

Plant.  Land:  Estimated  value,  $3,000.  The  land  comprises  a large  lot  neat  the 
business  section  of  Asheville.  The  premises  are  neatly  kept. 

Building:  Estimated’ value,  $15,000.  The  school  building  is  anWtistic  stucco 
building  with  two  stories  and  basement.  The  other  building  is  a thfce-story  frame 
structure,  used  for  dormitory  and  teachepj*  home.  It  is  old  but  substantially  built 
and  in  fairly  good  repair. 

Movable  equipment:  Estimated  value,  $2,000.  The  equipment  consists  of  good 
classroom  and  dormitory  furniture  and  domestic-science  apparatus. 

RecommeiuIali<ms.~i.  That  the  institution  center  its  N vork  on 'the  training  of 
deaconesses  and  missionaries  for  the  Methodist  Church  and 'on  teacher  training  for 
western  North  Carolina. 

2.  That  the  elementary  grades  be  eliminated  and  the  necessary  anJ^cments  for 

practice  work  be  made  with  the  city  school  authorities.  'Jr 

3.  That  provision  for  instruction  in  household  arts  be  increased  and  the  theory 
and  practice  of  gardening  made  a part  of  tjie  regular  course. 

Date  of  visit:  April,  1915. 


CABARRUS 

Population,  tgto 

Children  6 to  14  years  of  age,  1910 

Teachers’  salaries  In  public  schools,  1910-n 

Teacheiy*  salaries  per  child  6 to  14  in  county. , . . 
Percentage  illiterate,  igio • 


COUNTV. 


White. 

Ncfm. 

a0|  145 

6.095 

4.303 

I.  480 

$32,  566 

<3.  S96 

$5*  24 

$2.  43 

11. 5 

29.3 
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The  rural  population  is  66.8  per  cent  of  the  total.  The  average  length  of  the  publiir- 
scbool  term  is.5.5  months  for  white  pupils  and  4.8  months  for  colored.  The  number  of 
teachers  is  104  in  white  schools  and  29  in  colored  schools.  The  average  attendance  is 
3,284  white  pupils  and  956  colored  pupils. 

These  statistics  indicate  the  need  for  additional  school  facilities.  The  work  of  the 
elementary  schook  should  be  extended  and  strengthened.  The  Scotia  Seminary  has 
practically  no  local1  pupils  and  therefore  does  not  affect  the  county  situation  materially. 


SCOTIA  SEMINARY.  CONCORD. 

President:  A.  W.  Verner.1  ' 

A well-maqaged  girls'  school  of  secondary  grade  with  a large  elementary  enrollment. 
Good  home  training  is  given  in  the  dormitories. 

The  school  was  founded  in  1866  by  the  Freedmen's  committee  of  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  and  is  owned  and  supervised  by  the  Presbyterian 
Board  of  Missions  for  Freedirfen.  , 

Attendance.— Total,  270;  elementary  2 2 1 , secondary  49.  Practically  all  the  pupils 
are  boarders.  Of  those  reporting  residence,  5 were  from  Concord,  160  from  other  places 
in  North  Carolina,  and  105  from  other  States. 

Teachers.  Total,  19;  white  15,  colored  4;  male  1 , female  18;  academic  1 music  2 
industrial  2,  administration  1. 

Organization.  Elementary : Elementary  subjects  are  taught  in  the  three  prepara- 
tory years  and  in  the  first  two  years  of  the  “seminary”  course.  The  work  is  thorough. 

Secondary:  Secondary  wTJrk  is  done  in  the  last  two  years  of  the  “seminary" 
course  and  in  a higher  course  of  three  years.  The  course  includes:  English,  5 years- 
mathematics,  3;  Latin,  3;  science,  7% ; history,  1 ; civics,  yi ; physiology,  1 ; psychology 
and  practice  teaching,  ]A\  Bible,  1.  The  instruction  is  thorough,  but  there  is  not 
sufficient  provision  for  teacher  training. 

Industrial:  Good  instruction  is  provided  in  cooking  and  sewing.  ‘'Theory  and 
practice  are  combined  in  the  household  duties. 

Financial,  1913-14 .—The  financial  management  is  economical,  but  the  book- 
keeping is  not  in  accordance  with  accepted  principles  of  accounting.  As  far  as  could  be 
determined  the  more  imjfortant  items  were : 


Income,  excluding  noneducation al  receipts $12  oxa 

Expenditures,  less  noneducational  receipts.  * 

Value  of  plant ^ *'  73* 

Sources  of  income:  Presbyterian  Board,  $9,816;  music  tuition,  $1,300;  donations, 
$896.  The  noneducational  receipts  were  from  the  boarding  department  and  amounted 
5.754- 

Items  of  expenditure:  “ Running  . expenses,”  $>8,576;  salaries,  $5,916.  Details 
were  not  available.  , 

Plant.-  Land : Estimated  value,  $2,100.  The  land  consists  of  7 acres  of  city 
property.  The  general  appearance  is  good. 


1 White. 
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Buildings:  Estimated  value,  $50,000.  There  are  three  large  four-story  brick  build- 
ings, all  connecting.  The  buildings  are  substantial,  but  they  are  old-fashioned  and 
without  adequate  protection  against  fire. 

Movable  equipment : Estimated  value,  $8, 000. 

Recommedaiions . — 1.  That  the  work  of  the  institution  be  strengthened  by  the 
reorganization  of  the  curriculum  to  give  more  emphasis  to  teacher  training,  elementary 
science,  and  theory  and  practice  of  gardening.1 

2.  That  the  institution. enlarge  its  contact  with  the  schools  of  the  county  and  State. 


Date  of  visit : December,  1914. 

CARTERET  COUNTY. 

Wliite.  Netro 

Population,  1910 11,484  *2,292 

Children  6 to  14  years  of  age.  1910 • 2,297  515 

Teachers’ salaries  in  public  schools,  1910- 11 $8, *759  $1,443 

Teachers ’salaries  per  child  6 to  14  in  couiity  . ...v  ¥3.  8r  $2.80 

Percentage  illiterate,  1910.  . 13.5  32.6 


The  entire  population  is  rural.  The  average  length  of  the  public-school  term  is  4 
months  for  white  pupils  and  3.6  months  for  colored.  The  number  of  teachers  is  53  in 
white  schools  and  6 in  colored  schools.  The  average  attendance  is  1,266  white  pupils 
and  169  colored  pupils. 

There  is  evident  need  for  strengthening  the  public-school  facilities.  The  small  col- 
ored population  of  the  county  does  not,  however,  warrant  the  maintenance  of  a private 
school. 

BEAUFORT. 

WASHBURN  SEMINARY. 

Principal:  M.  N.  Green. 

A small  elementary  day  school  with  a few  high-school  pupils  taught  in  a building 
planned  for  a much  larger  enrollment. 

- The  .school  was  founded  in  1865  by  the  American  Missionary  Association  of  the 
Congregational  Church  and  is  owned  and  supervised  by  that  association. 

Attendance t — Total,  46;  elementary  36,  secondary  10.  The  reported  enrollment  for 
the  year  was  88.  The  classroom  work  is  fairly  well  done. 

Teachers. — Total,  4;  all  oglored;  male  1,  female  3. 

Financial , 1913-14. — The  finances  are  supervised  by  the  American  Missionary 
Assodatiou  and  the  books  kept  in  accordance  with  a simple  system  recently  installed. 


The  more  important  items  for  the  year  i" 

Incofne,  excluding  naneducatkmal  receiptj ......  $ir  73 1 

Expenditure*,  lew  noncducatkmal  receiptj . 1,731 

Value  of  plant 6, 100 


Sources o&income ; American  Missionary  Association,  $1,480;  tuition  and  fees,  $217; 
other  sources,  $34.  The  noneducational  receipts  were  from  sales  of  the  industrial 
department  and  amounted  to  $33. 

Items  of  expenditure:  Salaries,  $880;  repairs,  $686;  equipment  and  supplies,  $74; 
outside  labor,  $51 ; heat,  light,  and  water,  $34;  student  aid  and  labor,  $29. 


1 Sm  weqwwocuUtkw  in  nmtmry  chapter,  p.  is. 
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Plant.  Land:  Estimated  value,  $i,ooo.  The  land  consists  of  a city  lot. 

Buildings:  Estimated  value,  $4,400.  There  is  one  large  buildingused  for  general 
school  purposes  and  a small  shop  building  not  in  use. 

Movable  equipment : Estimated  value,  $700.  The  equipment  consists  of  classroom 
furniture  and  a little  industrial  equipment. 

Recommendation.— That  the  plant  be  turned  over  to  the  public  authorities  on 
condition  that  they  maintain  the  school  for  colored  people. 

Dateof  visit:  May,  1914.  Eacts  verified,  1916. 


CHOWAN  COUNTY. 


Population,  1910 

Children  6 to  14  years  ofd^e,  1910 
Teachers'  salaries  in  public  schools,  1910-11 
Teachers’  salaries  per  child  6 to  14  in  county 
Percentage  illiterate,  iqio 


White. 

Ne®n&. 

5»*44 

6,  159 

I.  104 

*>509 

$6,  763 

$6.  ia 

$1.  62 

10.  6 

a5*5 

The  rural  population  is  75.3  per  cent  of  the  total.  Jhe  average  length  of  the  public* 
school  term  is  5.8  months  for  white  pupils  and  4.3  moftths  for  colored.  The  number  of 
teachers  is  30  in  white  schools  and  24  in  colored  schools.  The  average  attendance  is 
778  white  pupils  and  784  colored  pupils. 


These  statistics  indicate  the  need  for  additional  school  facilities.  The  work  of  the 
elementary  schools  should  be  extended  and  strengthened.  On  account  of  the  local 
political  situation  the  school  district  of  Edenton  town  has  been  so  arranged  that  there 
arc  two  public  schools  for  Negroes,  one  within  the  local  tax  district  and  one  outside. 
Neither  of  these  schools  is  efficient.  The  Episcopal  parochial  school  and  the  Baptist 
school  are  of  slight  educational  value  to  the  community.  The  Edenton  Normal  and 
Industrial  Institute  should  be  reorganized,  centering  its  energies  on  more  advanced 
work,  so  that  pupils  from  the  surrounding  country  may  board  and  supplement  the 
limited  training  received  in  the  rural  schools. 


EDENTON.  ^ 

EDENTON  NORMAL  AND  INDUSTRIAL  INSTITUTE.  ^ 

Principal:  G.  W.  McCorkle.1  * 

An  elementary  school  with  a few  secondary  pupils.  Its  class  work  and  boarding 
department  are  in  need  of  reorganization. 

The  school  is  owned  and  supported  by  the  Alrican  Methodist  Episcopal  Zion  Church 

and  controlled  by  a self-perpetuating  board  of  trustees. 

Attendance.— Total,  109;  elementary  93,  secondary  16;  boarders,  25.  The  reported 
enrollment  for  the  year  was  148. 

Teachers.-. — Total,  5;  all  colored;  male  1,  female  4. 

Organization.—  Elementary:  The  elementary  worlri covers  eight  gr^-s.  One  hour  a 
week  is  devoted  to  sewing.  The  classrooms  were  crowded. 

Secondary:  The  16  secondary  pupils  are  taking  a three- year  high-school  course  of 
the  college  preparatory  type.  A little  practice  teaching  is  done  by  the  students  in  the 
third  year. 

1 Sleeted  liocc  date  d risk. 
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Financial,  1913-14. — The  more  important  financial  items,  as  far  as  could  be  deter- 
mined, were: 


Income,  excluding  noneducational  receipts Si,  417 

Expenditure  less  noneducational  receipts if  528 

Indebtedness a,  500 

Value  of  plant ; 3.  550 


Sources  of  income:  African  Methodist  Episcopal  Zion  churches  and  conferences, 
$792;  tuition,  $200;  entertainments  and  donations,  $425.  The  noneducational  receipts 
were  from  the  boarding  department  and  amounted  to  $700. 

Items  of  expenditure:  Salaries,  $1,080;  supplies  for  boarding  department,  $800; 
power,  light,  and  heat,  $150;  interest,  $148;  other  purposes,  $50. 

Indebtedness:  The  indebtedness  of  $2,500,  secured  by  a mortgage  on  the  school 
property^was  reported  to  represent  money  borrowed  to  meet  the  running  expenses  of 
the  schools  * 

Plant . — Land:  Estimated  value,  $350.  The  land  consists  of  one  large  town  lot. 

Buildings:  Estimated  value^  $3,0^0.  There  are  two  frame  buildings,  both  in  poor 
condition.  ' # 

Movable  equipment : Estimated  value,  $200.  The  equipment  consists  of  meager 
furniture  for  a few  dormitory  rooms  and  rough  benches  for  seats  in  classrooms. 

Recommendation. — Provision  should  be  made  for  paying  the  debt,  and  the  school 
should  then  be  made  a county  training  school. 

. Date  of  visit:  December,  1914. 


CRAVEN  COUNTY. 

White.  Netro. 

Population,  1910 .1 . . . xi,  279  14,310 

Children  6 to  14  years  of  age,  1910 3,187  2,956 

Teachers’  salaries  in  public  schools,  1910- 11 . , $19,965  $6,  558 

Teachers’  salaries  p^r  child  6 to  14  in  county $9.  13  $2. 22 

Percentage  illiterate,  fyio 7.  6 31.3 


The  rural  population  is  61.1  per  cent  of  the  total.  ^ The  average  length  of  the  public 
school  tehn  is  6.2;  months  for  white  pupils  and  4.8  months  for  colored.  The  number  of 
teachers  is  82  in  white  schools  and  ^2  in  colored  schools.  The  average  attendance  is 
*>875jwhite  pupils  and  1,466  colored  pupils. 

These  statistics  indicate  a need  for  additionaAchool  facilities.  The  work  of^he 
elementary  schools  should ‘be  extended  and  strengthened.  The  small  private  school 
in  James  City,  just  across  the  river  from  Newbem,  should  be  continued  only  so  long 
‘as  the  public  schools  are  inadequate.  As  the  public  school  in  the  cityaof  Newbem 
is  fairly  good,  the  Eastern  North  Carolina  Industrial  School  should  abandon  the  attempt 
to  do  primary  work  an(J  should  center  its  energies  on  the  higher  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary woyk  for  boarding  pupils.  It  should  be  encouraged  to  develop  as  a central 
institution  offering  secondary,  industrial,  and  teacher-training  work. 
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NKWBERN. 

EASTERN  NORTH  CAROLINA  INDUSTRIAL  ACADEMY 
President : William  Sutton. 

An  elementary  school  with  a few  secondary  pupils.  Though  crude  in  many  ways,  the 

dtl:  al  traini"e  ,nd  boa,din‘  'aci,i,i's  ^ p“p»-  ™ * 

mrt  SChu°°I  WaS  ;°Undcd  in  >90-.  by  the  principal  and  is  owned  and  partially  sup- 
ported  by  the  general  connection  of  the  African  Methodist  Episcopal  Zion  Church 

Attendance.- Ibtal,  134;  elementary  ,20,  secondary  14;  boarders,  30.  The  reported 
enrollment  for  the  year  was  150.  J eporua 

Teachers.  Total,  64  all  colored;  male  3,  female  3. 

Organization.  The  elementary  work  is  done  in  six  grades  and  in  the  first  year  of 
the  normal  department.  The  secondary  pupils  cover  about  two  years  of  high-school 

Thv  I T 15  fVCn  m tW°  y<?arS  Thc  Scni0r  year  'Eludes  Greek  and  moral  philoso- 
phy.  In  the  endeavor  to  cover  ,0  grades  in  nine  years,  short-time  recitations  are  held. 
In  spite  of  this  rushing  process,  however,  much  of  the  teaching  is  good.  A college 
course  is  outlined  in  the  catalogue,  but  no  pupils  were  enrolled.  A few  houn;  of  prac- 
tice teaching  is  required  in  the  last  year  of  the  " normal"  course 

The  industrial  work  consists  of  broom  making,  done  on  a commercial  scale,  a little 
woodworking  for  boys,  and  some  sewing  for  girls. 

Ren^were*-1^'  ’9I3~'4'  A~S  far  aS  0011,(1  tx'  determined,  the  more  important  financial 

Income,  excluding  noneducatfonal  receipts 

Expenditure,  less noneducational  receipts . 

Indebtedness *'650  * 

Value  of  plant,  . 3°° 

7, 000 

Wees  of  income!  African  Methodist  Episcopal  Zion  general  conference  and  dis- 
tnct  conference,  $, 1450;  donations  and  tuition,  $/oo.  The  nonedufational  receipts 
were  from  the  boarding  department  aqd  shops  and  amounted  to  $400 

Items  of  expenditure:  Salaries,  $.,200;  repairs,  $300;  running  expenses,  $550. 
Indebtedness:  The^ndebtedness  of  $joo  was  back  salaries  due  teachers 

edgcXXX  GStin"“Cd  V*'”-  *'’500'  Th'  '“d  ^ »» 

Buildings:  Estimated  value,  $5,000.  There  are  three  school  buildings  and  the 
president  s house,  all  small  structures  poorly  built  but  in  fairly  good  repair  The  class 
cooms  and  girls’  dormitories  were  clean. 

Movable  equipment : Estimated  value  $500.  The  equipment  consists  of  furniture 
for  classrooms  and  dormitories  and  a little &op  equipment 

Recommendations.- 1.  That  the  school  abandon  the  elementary  grades  as  soon  as 
possible  and  center  its  energies  upon  industrial  and  teacher-training  woTk  of  secondary 

2.  That  a higher  standard  of  preparation  for  the  high  school  be  required. 
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3.  That  some  of  the  vacant  space  in  the  lots  be  utilized  to  teach  the  pupils  garden- 
ing.1 

4.  That  more  attention  be  paid  to  the  home  life  of  the  pupils  in  the  dormitories. 

Dates  of  visits:  December,  1914;  April,  1915. 

/ • » 

CUMBERLAND  COUNTY. 

' White.  Negro. 

Population,  1910 19,881  *5*353 

Children  6 to  14  years  of  age,  1910 3, 977  3, 824 

Teachers’ salaries  in  public  schools,  1910-11 $24,315  $5,608 

. Teachers*  salaries  per  child  6*to  14  in  county $6.  11  $1 .47 

Percentage  illiterate,  1910 11.  1 30 .8^ 

The  rural  population  is  80  per  cent  of  the  total.  The  average  length  of  the  public- 
school  term  is  5.5  months  for  white  pupils  and  4.4  months  for  colored.  The  number  of 
teachers  is  124  in  white  schools  and  66  in  colored  schools.  The  average  attendance  is 
3,541  white  pupils  and  2,794  colored  pupils. 

These  statistics  indicate  the  need  of  increased  school  facilities.  The  work  of  the 
public  schopls  should  be  extended  and  strengthened.  The  city  of  Fayetteville  should 
be  urged  to  care  for  all  the  elementary  pupils,  so  that  the  State  Normal  School  may 
center  its  work  on  the^secondary,  industrial,  and  teacher-training  subjects. 

FA  YE*£TE  VI LLE. 

STATE  COLORED  NORMAL  SCHOOL.  ^ 

Principal:  E.  PL  Smith.  * A 

A school  of  elementary  and  secondary  grades  with  practice  teaching.  The  only 
industrial  work  is  for  girls.  There  is  no  boys*  dormitory,  but  a few  boys  live  in  small 
• rented  cottages.  ‘ ' 

• The'  school  was  founded  in  1877.  It  is  one  of  three  normal  schools  for  colored 
people  in  the  State  and  is  controlled  by  a board  of  six  trustees,  who  are  prominent  white 
men  appointed  by  the  Sta.tfe  Board  of  Education. 

Attendance. — Total,  227;  elementary  174,  secondary  53;  male  114,  female  1 1 3 ; 
boarders,  56.  * 

' Teachers.— Total,  7;  all  colored;  male  3,  female  4.  The  teachers  are  doing  good 
work.  * *' 

Organization. — Elementary:  The  eight  elementary  grades  are  Well  taught.  On 
account  of  the  limited  teaching  force,  however,  it  is  neteessary  to  have  two  grades  to  a 
teacher.  Student,  teachers  of  the  senior  normal  year  serve  as  assistant#! — Theorist 
year  of  the  " normal  ” is  also  elementary. 

Secondary:  Secondary  work  is  done  in  the  last  three  years  of  the  “normal “ course. 
The  course  includes:  Latin,  2 years;  English,  3;  elementary  science,  1;  history,  3; 
physiology,  1 ; mathematics,  1 ; physical  geography,  1 ; music?  3 ; spelling,  2 7 writing, 

arithmetic,  2.  Although  the  pupils  in  the  lower  secondary  claves"  are  "poorly 
prepasadptfie  inclusion  of  spelling,  writing,,  and  arithmetic  in  the  ..secondary  course 
tends  to  correct  this  condition.  The  time  allotment  and  equipment  for  elementary 
science  are  inadequate . 
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Financial , / 9/4-7  5.— As  far  as  could  be  determined,  the  more  important  items  were: 
Income,  excluding  noncducational  receipts 

Expenditures,  less  noneducation al  receipts. 

Value  of  plant 


}$.  544 

4.930 
38,  700 


f-«  fa»r*T? I iappropriaMon'  {4.969;  Slater  Fund,  $joo;  tuition  and 

T , 7j:  T,he  noned»cational  rece.pts  amounted  to  $3,4.4,  of  which  $3,380  was  from 

the  (warding  department  and  $34  from  the  farm. 

Uems  of  expenditure:  Salaries,  $3,880;  student  labor,  exclusive  of  boarding  de- 
partment,  $2,300;  supplies  and  labor  for  boarding  department,  $1,444;  heat,  fuel  and 
water,  $350;  repairs,  $250;  advertising  and  printing,  $120 

JW-Land:  Estimated  vafue,  $4,000^  The  school  owns  4o*acres  of  land  of 
which  30  are  cultivated  and  10  acres  used  for* campus 

n eSti,maod  ValUC’  $33'P°°-  There  are  two  two-story  brick  buildings 

owned  by  theschool.  Several  cottages  are  rented  for  bo  vs’  dormitories 

Movable  equipment:  Estimated  valu<v$,,7oo.  Of  this  $,,5 00  is  in  furniture  $,00 
m shop  equipment,  and  $100  in  library  boolcs.  ' * 

Recommendation.  That  provision  be  made  for  more  teacher  training  manual 
training,  theory  ahd  practice  of  gardening,1 

Date  of  visit:  December,  .914.  Facts  verified,  1915. 


Population,  1910.  .. 


( DURHAM  COUNTY. 

a 


Children  6 to  14  years  of  age,  1910. 


Percentage  illiterate,  1910 

The  rural  population  is  48 .3  per  cent  of  the  total.  The 
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he  average  length  of  the  public- 


school  term  is  84  months  for  bot|  white  and  colored  pupils.  The  number  of  teadTem7s 

"nunils  W H e l 44  T C”ored  Schools'  Tb*  averaSe  attendance  is  3.330  white 

pupils  and  1,3^  colored  pupils.  ' d 

The  Ij!  nee‘1S  additi°na‘  .SCh°°l  faciIltic-s’  especially  for  elementary  pupils. 

1 he  city  of  Durham  maintains  a fairly  good  two-year  high  school.  F 

DURHAM. 

NATIONAL  TRAINING  SCHOOL.’ 

President:  James  E.  Shepard. 

A scho^‘ ofuelementary  and  secondary  grade.  College  and  theological  departments 
are  announced,  but  on  the  day  of  visit  there  were  only  three -pupils  in  collegTsubjects 

1 See  recommends  t ions  in  summary  chapter,  p.  ai.  

in  bet^wcwdl  iUon^han  ^ b ^ U ?'*  Uiecki,n  *** 
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land  three  in  the  theological  course.  No, teacher  devotes  full  time  to  college  work.  Of 
the  1 10  pupils  reporting  home  address,  52  were  from  Durham. 

The  school  was  establish wfef  the  president  in  1909  under  the  name  of  the  National 
Religious  Training  School.  In  1915  it  was  sold  at  auction  to  satisfy  a large  indebted- 
ness and  was  bought  by  a group  of  former  creditors  incorporated  as  the  “Golden  Belt 
Realty  Company.*'  Up  to  the  date  of  sale  the  school  had  a colored  board  qf  trustees, 
who  exercised  no  authority  in  its  affairs,  and  also  a white  advisory  board.  In  May, 
1916,  the  school  was  bought  back  from  the  Golden  Belt  Realty  Company  and  the  name 
changed  to  the  National  Training  School.  The  property  is  now  unencumbered.  Under 
thepresentarrangement  the  president  continues  in  office  and  some  of  the  original  creditors^ 
who  were  also  the  incorporators  of  the  Golden  Belt  Realty  Company,  are  members  of 
the  trustee  board. 

Attendance. — Total,  123;  elementary  39,  secondary  60,  college  subjects  3,  theologi- 
cal 3,  commercial  .6,  specials  in  sewing  12. 

Teachers— Total,  18;  all  colored;  male  8,  female  10;  academic  6,  industrial  4,  theo- 
logical 2,  music  1,  office  and  administrative  workers  2,  matron  and  other  workers  3. 

Organization. — In  addition  to  the  usual  elementary  and  secondary  subjects,  some 
instruction  m commercial  subjects  is  offered.  The  only  industrial  training  is  in  cooking 
and  sewing. ' The  establishment  of  a college  of  arts  and  letters  and  a teachers'  college 
is  announced  in  the  catalogue.  As  yet,  however,  the^hool  has  neither  the  teaching 
force  nor  equipment  for  this  work.  A theological  course,  with  two  full-time  teachers,  is 
maintained.  Three  pupils  in  theology  were  in  attendance  on  the  day  the  school  was 
Visited  and  an  enrollment  of  6 was  reported.  In  view  of  the  number  of  other  and’ older 
.schools  having  facilities  for  college  and  theological  work,  there  would  seem  to  be  no  need 
for  work  of  either,  of  these  kinds  in  this  school. 

Financial.— ^ special  investigation  of  the  financial  affairs  of  this  institution  made  in 
November,  1916,  by  a chartered  public  accountant,  showed  that  all  financial  records 
except  a cash  book  for  the  period  prior  taM&y,  1916,  had  been  destroyed,  that  no  bank 
account  had  been  kept. by  the  school,  and  that  the  journal  entries  were  obtained  from 
the  president's  personal  checks  and  memoranda.  It  was  further  shown  that  $42,000 
was  claimed  by  the  president  to  be  due  him  for  salary  and  cash  advanced  to  the  school. 
The  report  describes  the  present  bookkeeping  system  as  unsatisfactory. 

A complete  financial  statement  could  not  be  obtained  for  any  year  subsequent  to 
1913-14.  As  far  as  could  be  determined  the  more  important  items  for  that  year  were: 


Income,  excluding  ncoedticatiotial  receipts: ; $6, 3*5 

Expenditures,  less  noneducatxmal  receipts 

Value  of  plant. 55» 000 


f . Sources  of  income:  General  donations,  $4,987;  tuition  and  fees,  $1,338.  .The 
noneducational  receipts  were  from  the  boarding  department  and  amounted  to  $2,968. 
,ltdn» of  expenditure:  Salaries,  $2,564;  interest,  $900;  power,  light,  and  heat,  $780; 


0'. 
y.  .. 


equipment,  $560;  advertising  and  soliciting,  $480;  outside  labor,  $469;  repairs,  $250; 
materials,  $192;. student  labor,  $160;  other  expenses,  $1,644. 

**  Pte«f.'“La^d:  Estimated  value,  $15,000.  The  landvcomprises  32  acres,  with  iq 
acres  under  cultivation.  The  school  grounds  were  neat  in  appearance  and  indicated 
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that  considerable  money  and^labor  had  been  expended  in  their  improvement  and  beauti- 
fication. 

Buildings:  Estimated  value,  $35,000.  There  are  several  frame  structures  and  a 
two-story  brick- veneer  building.  Of  the  frame  structures  the  women’s  dormitory,  the 
administration  building,  the  teachers’  residence,  and  the  president's  house  are  two-story 
structures.  The  auditorium  and  dining  room  are  of  one  story.  The  buildings  are  of 
good  design  and  present  a neat  appearance. 

Movable  equipment:  Estimated  value,  $5,000.  Of  this,  $3,000  was  in  dormitory 
and  classroom  furniture,  $1,000  in  farm  equipments  and  live  stock,  $700  in  industrial 
equipment,  and  $300  in  library  books. 

Recommendation. — In  view  of  the  very  recent  reorganization  of  the  school  and  its 
past  failures,  no  recommendation  can  be  made  in  regard  to  it. 

EDGECOMBE  COUNTY. 


WWte,  Nefio. 

Population,  1910 ii,  555  19.453 

Children  6 to  14  years  of  age.  1910 2,556  4,618  * 

Teachers’ salaries  in  public  schools,  1912 $18,802  $5,734 

Teachers’ salaries  per  child,  6 to  14,  in  county 87.  36  $l  *4 

Percentage  illiterate,  1910 * n.  4 3a  5 


The  rural  population  is  93.7  per  cent  of  the  total.  The  average  length  of  the  public- 
school  term  is  6.8  months  for  white  pupils  and  4.9  months  for  colored.  The  number  of 
teachers  is  69  in  white  schools  and  44  in  colored  schools.  The  average  attendance  is 

I, 433  white  pupils  and  2,040  colored  pupils. 

These  statistics  indicate  the  need  for  additional  school  facilities.  The  work  erf  the 
elementary  schools  should  be  extended  and  strengthened.  The  Joseph  K.  Brick  School 
provides  a good  central  training  institution  where'the  pupils  of  this  county  and  the  sur- 
rounding counties  may  board  and  supplement  the  limited  training  received  in  the  rural 
schools.  The  small  independent  school  at  RockyNMount  is  of  slight  educational  value  to 
the  community.  This  school  is  described  in  the  summary  of  small  independent  schools 
for  the  Sta|0p 

BRICKS.  , , " ‘ ■ 

J.  K.  BRICK  AGRICULTURAL,  INDUSTRIAL,  AND  NORMAL  SCHOOL. 

Principal:  «T.  S.  Inborden. 

A school  of  elementary  and  secondary  grade  with  some  provision  for  industrial  and 
agricultural  instruction.  The  management  is  effective  and  the  educational  activities 
have  exerted  considerable  influence  on  the  suirounding  community. 

The  institution  was  founded  in  1895  the  American  Missionary  Association  of  the 
Congregational  Church.  It  was  made  possible  by  the  gifts jof  Mrs.  Julia  Elma  Brewster 
Brick,  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Attendance. — Total,  260;  elementary  213,  secondary  47;  male  128,  female.  132; 
boarders,  1 78.  The  reported  enrollment  for  the  year  was  336. 

TeocAm. —Total,  19;  all  colored;  ra^le  7,  female  12;  grades  4,  academic  4,  agricul- 
ture 2,  matrons  and  household  arts  4,  manual  training  1 , music  1 , others  3. 

4 — Elementary:  The  elementary  work  covers  the  usual  eight  grades! 
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Secondary;  The  four-year  secondary  course  includes  English,  4 years;  mathematics, 
3;  Latin,  4;  elementary  science,  3;  history,  2% ; economics,  y%. 

Industrial : One  teacher  of  manual  training  conducts  classes  for  boys,  beginning  with 
the  sixth  elementary  grade.  Instruction  in  cooking  and  sewingfelso  begins  with  the 
sixth  grade.  In  the  secondary  classes  the  time  jgequired  is  five  periods  a week. 

In  the  regular  course  industrial  subjects  are  subordinated  to  the  academic.  A group 
of  pupils  known  as  the  “work  class”  are  engaged  in  manual  work  during  the  day  and 
attend  night  school.  Much  erf  this  work  has  educational  value. 

Agriculture : The  school  qwns  a large  amount  of  land  and  cultivate:  over  100  acres, 
but  the  educational  phase  of  the  work  is  not  emphasized.  The  theory  of  agriculture  is 
taught  in  the  seventh,  eighth,  and  ninth  grades.  Some  practice  work  in  gardening  is 
required  in  connection  with  this  course. 

Extension:  The  summer  school  for  rural  teachers  and  the  farmers’  conference  have 
contributed  much  to  the  improvement  of  the  county. 

Financial,  — The  finances  are  supervised  by  the  American  Missionary  Asso- 

ciation and  the  books  kept  in  accordance  with  a simple  system  installed  recently  by  that 
association.  The  more  important  items  were : 


Income,  excluding  noneducational  receipts, 
Expenditures,  less  noneducational  receipts. 
Value  of  property 


$16,006 

16,006 

343.800 


Sources  of  income  : Endowment  funds,  $8,821 ; donations,  $1,208;  tuition  and  fees, 
$1,071;  American  Missionary  Association,  $988  ; other  sources,  $3,918.  The  noneduca- 
tional receipts  amounted  to  $1 1 ,657,  of  which  $7,260  was  from  the  boarding  department, 
$3,779  from  farm  and  shop  sales,  and  $61 8 from  sale  of  books. 

Items  ctf  expenditure:  Supplies  for  boarding  department,  $6,426;  salaries,  $5 ,972; 
repairs,  $2,686;  power,  light,  heat,  and  water,  $2,352 ; genera  1 supplies,  $2,156 ; equipment, 

$1,322;  student  aid  and  labor,  $353;  other  expenses  $6,496.  •* 

Property:  The  property  consists  of  $153,800  in  the  school  plant  and  $190,000  in 
endowment.  . 

Plant.  Land:  Estimated  value,  $60,000.  The  land  comprises  1,129  acres.  Of 
this,  about  40  acres  arWised  for  campus,  140 acres  cultivated  by  the  school  and  260  acres 
rented  out.  


Buildings.  Estimated  value,  $77,400.  The  academic  and  administration  building 
is  a recently  erected,  well-built  three-story  brick  structure;  Brewster  Hall  and  Beard  Hall 
are  three-story  brick  buildings  used  for  boys’  dormitories;  Benedict  Hall,  a three-story 
bridt  building, ds  used  for  girls’  dormitory;  the  domestic-science  building  is  a neat  two- 
story  building,  partly  of  brick,  used  for  dining  room  and  domestic-science  classes;  the 
shop  building  is  a two-story  brick  structure.  There  are  ^lso  three  neat  two-story 
cottages  for  principal  and  teachers,  a otte-story  frame  building  used  as  a laundry,  a 
storehouse,  barn,  and  other  small  structures.  The  buildings  are  provided  with  steam 
beat,  running  water,  and  fairly  good  fire  protection.  They  are  in  good  repair  and  the 
classrooms  and  dormitories  are  well  kept. 

Movable  equipment:  Estimated  value,  $16,400.  About  half  of  this  is  in  furniture. 
There  is  gqod  shop  and  domestic-science  equipment,  some  farm  implements  and  live 
stock,  and  asmall  library. 
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Recommendations . — i.  That  teacher  training  and  theory  and  practice  of  gardening 
be'-raade  part  of  the  required  course  for  pupils  in  the  secondary  grades.1 

2.  That  the  cultivation  of  the  farm  be  more  closely  related  to  the  educational  active 
ties  of  the  school. 

Dates  of  visits:  April,  1913;  March,  1915. 

FORSYTH  COUNTY. 

* 

Population,  1910 33,  281 

Children  6 to  14  years  of  age,  1910 6,  579 

Teachers'  salaries  in  public  schools,  1910-11 $44, 145 

Teachers'  salaries  per  child  6 to  14  in  county $6.  71 

Percentage  illiterate,  1910 

The  rural  population  is  52  per  cent  of  the  total.  The  average  length  of  the  public- 
school  term  is  6.2  months  for  white  pupils  and  6.2  months  for  colored.  The  number  of 
teachers  is  170  in  white  schools  and  45  in  colored  schools.  The  average  attendance  is 
4,585  white  pupils  and  1,412  colored  ^pupils. 

These  statistics  indicate  the  need  for  additional  school  facilities.  The  city  of 
Winston-Salem  maintains  four  good  public  schools  for  colored  people,  however.  One  of 
these  is  taught  in  connection  with  the  Slater  State  Normal  School  and  is  used  as  a practice 
school  for  the  teacher- training  classes.  There  are  no  private  schools  outside  of  the  city 
of  Winston-Salem. 

WINSTON-SALEM. 

SLATER  INDUSTRIAL  AND  STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOL 

Principal:  S.  G.  Atkins. 

A secondary  school  enrolling  some  elementary  pupils.  Its  practice  school  is  owned 
and  operated  by  the  city  but  supervised  by  Normal  School  teachers.  Limited  industrial 
work  is  done.  The  progressive  management  recently  installed  is  handicapped  by  lack 
of  funds.  ^ 

The  scHbol  was  founded  in  1895  and  is  controlled  by  a board  of  trustees  appointed 
by  the  State  board  of  education. 

Attendance.—1 Total,  165;  elementary  78,  secondary  87;  male  71,  female  94; 
from  Winston-Salem,  93;  from  outside  the  city,  72;  boarders,  65.  There  were  also 
234  pupils  enrolled  in  the  practice  school,  which  was  a part  of  the  city  school  system. 

Teachers  and  workers. — Total,  io;* *  all  colored;  male  8,  female  2;  academic  5, 
boys'  industries  1,  girls'  industries  2,  agriculture  1,  and  an  office  assistant. 

Organization. — Elementary:  The  six-grade  practice  school  is  taught  by  six  teaphers 
from  the  senior  class.  The  other  elementary  work  is  done  in  the  first  two  years  of 
normalcourse. 

Secondary:  The  work  is  done  in  the  last  two  yedrs  of  the  " normal  ".and  two  1 ‘post- 
graduate" years.1  The  course  includes:  Latin,  3 years;  German,  1 ; algefira,  2;  geometry, 
% ; English,  4;  history,  2 ; pedagogy,  2;  music,  1 ; and  brief  time  irrpkysical  geography,- 


1 S«c  r«comm*ad*£iOoi  In  summary  chapter,  p.  n. 

* Six  pr*ctk*4chool  teacben  furnished  by  the  dty  are  not  included. 

1 The  second  "ptiat-fndtttte”  year  haj  bees  added  tine*  date  of  rtoit. 
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physics  agriadture,  sewing,  cooking,  and  manual  training.  The  course  is  not  strong  in 
the  teaching  of  hygiene,  elementary  science,  and  agriculture. 

I9T*~14'  The  financial  management  is  economical  and  the  accounts 
are  carefully  kept. 

Income,  excluding  noneducation al  receipts — t 

Expenditures,  leas  noneducational  receipts 

Value  of  plant.  . . 4t  75° 

e , . > • ^w°° 

Sources  of  moome:  State  appropriations,  $4,600;  Slater  Fund,  $300 • borrowed 
money,  $,76;  entertainments  and  Sunday-school  collections,  ; rents,  $30-  diploma 
fees,  $, 7 ; other  sources,  $24.  The  noneducational  receipts  amounted  to  $4,853  of  which 
$4,236  was  from  board  and  tuition,  which  could  not -be  shown  separately,  $364  from 

I^F  ft,g^T  $'°°  fr°m  °f  h°USC’  $'53  fr°m  other  sources.  In 

addition  the  State  made  a special  appropriation  of  $3 ,000  for  improvements,  all  of  which 
was  expended. 

It.e™s  of  expenditure:  Salaries,  $4,837;  supplies 'for  boarding  department,  $1,833- 
fuel,  hght.  and  water,  $882;  improvements  and  repairs,  $692;  farm  and  garden  sup- 
plies, $416;  furniture  and  equipment,  $410;  advertising  and  soliciting,  $277;  telephone 
and  telegraph,  $77;  rent,  $52;  interest,  $47;  other  expenses,  $80. 

_ Indebtedness:  An  indebtedness  of  $,2,000  was  incurred  before  the  school  was 

en  over  by  the  State.  This  debt  is  not  secured  by  any  lien  on  the  school  property 

When  the  institution  was  made  a State  school  the  trustees  assumed  responsibilitv  for 
its  payment. 

Plant.- -Land:  Estimated  value,  $,5,000.  The  school  land  comprises  about  20 
acres  near  the  town  limits.  Ot  this,  15  acres  are  cultivated  as  farm  and  garden  and  5 
acres  are  used  for  campu3.  ^ 

Buildings:  Estimated  value,  $32,500.  There  are  four  buildings.  The  main  build- 
mg  is  a three-story  bnck  structure  usetT  for  classrooms,  chapel,  and  girls’  dormitory. 
The  boys  dormitory  is  a two-story  frame  structure  with  16  rooms.  Other  frame  struc- 
tures are  the  office  building  and  the  president’s  house.  The  buildings  are  without  ade- 
quate fire  protection. 

Movable  equipment:  Estimated  value,  $4,200.  Of  this,  $1,960  was  in  furniture, 
ment°  m lbrary  b°°ks  an?  fixtures’  ^40  in  farm  implements,  and  $600  in  shop  equip- 

Recommendatum.  With  the  city  operating  a six-grade  practice  school  on  the 
grounds  the  best  organization  for  the  slater  School  is  that  of  the  “six-and-six”  plan 
with  ^ grades  of  the  high  school  doing  departmental  work.  The  last  two  years  should 
be  considered  as  part  of  the  high-school  course  and  not  as  ’post-graduate  academic.” 
The  present  curriculum  should  be  strengthened  in  accordance  with  modem  ideas  of 
teaching  history,  the  social  and  natural  sciences,  and  gardening. 

Date  of  visit:  April,  1915. 

FRANKLIN  COUNTY. 


Population,  19x0 
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Children  6 to  14  yean  of  age.  2910 

564 

Teachers’  salaries  in  public  schools,  1910-n 

3»  975 
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Teachers’  salaries  per  .child  6 to  14  in  county. 

Percentage  illiterate.  1910.  . 
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The  entire  population  is  rural.  The  average  length  of  the  public-school  term  is  5.4 
months  for  white  pupils  and  4.9  months  for  the  colored.  The  number  of  teachers  is  85 
in  white  schools  and  51  in  colored  schools.  The  average  attendance  is  2,057  white  pupils 
and  1 >475  colored  pupils. 

These  statistics  indicate  the  need  for  increased  public-school  facilities.  The  work 
of  the  elementary  schools  should  be  extended  and  strengthened.  The  existing  need 
does  not  justify,  however,  the  concentration  of  six  private  schools  in  the  towns  of  Louis- 
burg  and  Franklinton.  With  the  exception  erf  Christian  College  and  Albion  Academy, 
all  of  these  schools  are  doing  elementary  work  of  low  grade  and  are  of  little  value  to  the 
community.  The  Episcopal  parochial,  Presbyterian  parochial,  local  Baptist,  and  Inde- 
pendent schools  are  described  in  the  summaries  of  small  schools  for  the  State.  The 
Christian  College  could  be  developed  to  meet  local  needs.  The  Presbyterian  Board  of 
Missions  does  not  seem  justified  in  operating  the  Albion  Academy  on  its  present  scale 
when  the  Mary  Potter  Memorial  School,  in  Granville  County,  is  so  close  at  hand. 


ALBION  ACADEMY. 


FRANKLINTON. 


Principal : John  A.  Savage. 

An  elementary  school  with  a few  secondary  pupils  and  a small  boarding  department. 

The  school  was  founded  by  the  Presbyterian  Board  of  Missions  for  Freedmen  and 
it  is  owned  and  controlled  by  'that  board. 

Attendance.— Total,  198;  elementary  155,  secondary  43.  Of  the  secondary  pupils 
15  were  boys  and  28  girls;  all  but  6 were  from  outside  of  Franklinton.  A boarding 
department  is  maintained.  The  reported  enrollment  for  the  year  was  347. 

Teachers. — Total,  11;  all  colored;  male  2,  female  9. 

Organization. —Elementary : The  elementary  grades,  enrolling  most  of  the  pupils, 
are  poorly  taught. 

Secondary : The  secondary  work  covers  three  years.  The  course  includes : Mathe- 
matics, 3 years;  English)  3;  physical  geography,  1 ;-  elementary  science,  1 ; history,  2; 
sociology,  x/% . Students  may  elect  three  years  of  Latin,  two  years  of  Greek,  and  one 
year  of  psychology.  It  will  be  noted  that  this  course  is  weakin  science  and  omits  such 
important  subjects  as  teacher  training,  hygiene,  and  botany.  ^ 

Industrial:  There  is  almost  no  systematic  industrial  tracing  tor  boys.  A few 
pupils  receive  instruction  in  shoeinaking.  The  girls  have  fairly  satisfactory  instruction 
in  cooking  and  sewing. 

Discipline:  The  appearance  of  the  grounds  and  boys'  buildings  indicates  the  need 
of  better  supervision. 


Financial , 79/4-75. — The  accounts  are  kept  in  accordance  with  the  requirements 
of  the  Board  of  Missions  for  Freedmen.  The  more  important  items  for  the  year  were : 


Income,  excluding  noneducational  receipts $6, 169 

Expenditure  less  noneducational  receipts 6, 169 

Value  of  plant .VrT « ^ 


Sources  of  income : Board  of  Missions  for  Freedmen,  $5,109;  donations,  $781 ; tuition, 
$279.  The  noneducatibnal  receipts  amounted  to  $4,825.  Of  this,  $4,630  was  from  the 
boarding  department  and  $195  from  the  farm. 
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Items  of  expenditure : Supplies  for  boarding  department,  $5,869;  salaries,  $2,765; 
general  supplies,  $989;  repairs,  $690;  outside  labor,  $389;  equipment,  $207;  books  and 
stationery,  $85.  A 

In  addition  to  the  appropriation  for  salaries  and  current  expenses,  the  Boaref  of 
Missions  appropriated  $3,913  for  new  buildings  and  heating  plant. 

Plant.  Land.  Estimated  value,  $12,000.  The  school  owns  60  acres  of  land,  40 
acres  of  which  are  cultivated.  The  grounds  are  bare  and  could  be  greatly  improved  by 
trees  arid  regular  walks. 

Buildings:  Estimated  value,  $25,700.  There  are  five  frame  buildings  in  good  repair. 
The  dormitories  and  classrooms  are  not  well  kept. 

Movable  equipment : Estimated  value,  $5,000.  Of  this  about  $3,000  is  in  furni- 
ture and  the  remainder  in  the  heating  plant,  farm  implements,  and  live  stock. 

Recommendations  — Since  there  are  several  other  schools  in  the  vicinity,  this  school 
should  look  to  consolidation  with'  one  of  the  other  schools  supported  by  the  Presby- 
terian  board. 

Date  of  visit:  December,  1914.  Facts  verified,  1915. 

CHRISTIAN  COLLEGE. 


Principal:  H.  E.  Long. 

A school  of  elementary  grade  with  few  pupils  in  secondary  and  theological  subjects. 
The  institution  was  reopened  last  year  in  a new  building  valued  at  $50,000.  S ix  teachers, 
all  colored,  are  employed.  The  attendance  is  106.  Dormitory  rooms  for  boys  and  girls 
arc  provided. 

The  school  was  founded  in  1878  by  the  American  Christian  Convention.  The  origi- 
nal building  located  in  the  town  of  Franklinton  was  recently  sold  to  the  public-school 
authorities.  The  institution  is  owned  and  largely  maintained  by  the  American  Christian 
Convention.  » 

Financial,  7974-/5.  As  far  as  could  be  determined  the  more  important  items  for 
the  year  were: 


Income,  excluding  nan  educational  receipts. 
Expenditures,  lest  nooeducational  receipts. 

IndebtedoeM 

Value  of  property 


1,910 

3» 000 
70,000 


Sources  of  income:  American  Christian  Convention  and  donations,  $1,200;  endow- ^ 
ment  funds,  $800;  tuition  and  fees,  $300.  The  noneducational  receipts  were  from  the 
farm  aria  amounted  to  $200.  The  school  also  expended  $3,000  for  equipment. 

Items  of  expenditure : Salaries,  $1,530;  power,  light,  and  heat,  $250;  interest,  $j 80; 
supplies  and  other  expenses,  $150.  ’ . 


Indebtedness:  The  indebtedness  represents  unpaid  sums  on  trie  new  building. 
School  property:  The  property  consists  of  $58,000  in  the  plant  and  $12,000  in 
endowment. 

Plant.  Land:  Estimated  value,  $5,000.  The  land  comprises  83  acres,  of  which 
about  two-thirds  are  cultivated  and  thf  remainder  used  for  school  campus. 
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Buildings:  Estimated  value!  $50,000.  The  building  is  a new  four-story  and  base- 
ment structure  of  cement  block  construction,  with  dormitories  on  the  third  and  fourth 
floors. 

Movable  equipment:  Estimated  4(alue,  $3,000, $1,550  was  in  academic 
classroom  furniture  equipment,  $900  in  rarm  implement,  moo  in  shop  tools,  and  $150 
in  boarding  department  equipment. 

Recomnxndations. — 1.  That  cooperation  with  the  public-school  authorities  of  the 
county  be  established  and  the  school  developed  as  a county  training  school. 

2.  That  teacher  training  and  theory  and  practice  of  gardening  be  made  part  of  the 
regular  course.1 

3.  That  the  teaching  of  cooking  and  sewing  be  correlated  with  the  management  of 
the  school  boarding  department  and  dormitory. 

4.  That  an  accounting  system  be  installed  and  an  annual  audit  made  by  an  accred- 
ited accountant.  * 

Date  of  visit : December,  1915. 


GASTON  COUNTY. 


Population,  1910 

Children  6 to  14  years  of  age,  1910 

Teachers*  salaries  in  public  schools,  1910-11 
Teachers'  salary  per  child  6 to  14  in  county. 
Percentage  illiterate,  1910 ,, 


White. 

Nffra 

38,561 

8,50* 

6,  *57 

3, 173 

♦*8, 131 

*3,9*7' 

U57 

*>•35 

*4-5 

33-3 

The  rural  population  is  83.5  per  cent  of  the  total.  The  average  length  of  the 
public-school  term  is  6.2  months  for  white  pupils  a*  1 4*months  for  colored.  The  number 
of  teachers  is  131  in  white  schools  and  37  in  colored  schools.  The  average  attendance  is 
3,879  white  pupils  and  1 ,389  colored  pupils. 

Tl^ese  statistics  indicate  the  need  for  additional  school  facilities.  The  work  of  the 
elementary  schools  should  be  extended  and  strengthened.  Lincoln  Academy,  located 
in  Gaston  County,  could  provide  the  facilities  of  a central  training  school  for  the  counties 
of  Gaston  and  Cleveland.* 


KINGS  MOUNTAIN. 

LINCOLN  ACADEMY,  .• 

Principal:  1.  Alva  Hart.1  9 

An  elementary  school  with  a few  high-school  pupils  doing  good  work  in  a rural 
community. 

The  institqtion  was  founded  in  1892  by  Miss  E.  C.  Prudden  and  is  owned  and  sup-  1 
ported  by  the  American  Missionary  Association  of  the  Congregational  Church. 

Attendance. — Total,  120;  elementary  116,  secondary  4;  boarders,  49,  The  re- 
ported enrollment  for  the  year  was  237.  ' 

Teachers  and  workers . — Total,  12;  white  7,  colored  5;  male,  3,  female  9;  grades  6, 
girls*  industries  2,  boys*  industries  1,  agricultural  1,  music  1,  matron,  1, 

— — — — » 

1 S«t  nconaMditkoi  in  summary  chapter.  p.  •«. 

* The  school  lion  the  county  line  In  (net,  *hik  it  ie  located  in  Gasttf  County,  its  poat-ottca  ntfdn*  ia  Uetmtak, 
Ckvehnd  County. 

, * Whits;  appointed  da  c*  date  oi  rktL 
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Organisation . Th e classroom  work  covers  nine  grades.  The  ninth  grade  includes 
English,  Latin,  algebra,  botany, -chemistry,  and  industrial  courses.  The  teaching  is  well 
done. 

Instruction  in  cooking  and  sewing  is  provided  for  the  girls.  Because  of  lack  of 
equipment  the  manual  training  is  of  little  value.  There  is  some  work  in  agriculture. 

Financial,  1913-14.— The  finances  are  supervised  by  ,the  American  Missionary 
Association  and  the  accounts  kept  in  accordance  with  a simple  system  recently  installed 
by  that  association.  The  more  important  items  for  the  year  were:f 

Income,  excluding  mouedticational  receipts. . . • ^ 

Expenditures,  less  noneducational  receipts.  . . / 

Value  of  plant ' 4’ 53° 

Sources  of  income : American  Missionary  Association,  $3,405 ; donations,  $529;  pub- 
lic funds,  $145;  tuition  and  fees,  $122;  other  sources,  $329.  The  noueducational 
receipts  amounted  to  $2,755,  oi  which  $1,990  was  from  the  boarding  department  and 
$765  from  farm  and  shop  sales. 

Items  of  expenditure;  Salaries,  $3,162;  supplies  for  boarding  department,  $1,726; 
equipment,  $467;  repairs,  $360;  general  supplies,  $356;  heat,  light,  and  water,  $318' 
student  aid  and  labor,  $232 ; other-sources,  $664. 

Plant.  Land:  Estimated  value,  $3,320.  The  land  cXn prises  about  80  acres.  A 
part  of  this  is  cultivated. 

Buildings:  Estimated  value,  $14,500.  The  buildings  are  all  frame  structures. 
They  include  a four-story  centra  ‘ school  building,  a three-story  girls’  dormitory,  a four- 
story-  boys’  dormitory,  a two-story  building  used  for  dining  room  and  kitchen,  a small 
two-story  shop  building,  a laundry  building,  three  cottages  for  teachers,  and  a bam. 
The  rooms  were  well  kept  but  some  of  the  buildings  were  in  need  oi  repair. 

Movable  equipment:  Estimated  value,  $2,900.  Thi  equipment  consists  chiefly  of 
furniture,  with  some  apparatus  for  shop  work  and  domestic  science. 

Recommendation.  That  increased  emphasis  be  given  to  teacher  training  and  in- 
dustrial courses  adapted  to  the  needs  of  rural  sections  of  the  State. 

Date  of  visit:  December,  1914.  Facts  verified,  1916. 

GRANVILLE  COUNTY.1 

Population,  1910. . 

Children 6 to  ^yearsof  age,  iqio 
Teachers*  salaries  in  public  schools,  1910-11 
Teachers*  salaries  per  child  6 to  14  in  county 
Percentage  illiterate,  igxp 

The  rural  population  is  88  per  cent  of  the  total.  The  average  length  of  the  public- 
school  term  is  5.6  months  for  white  pupils  and  4.7  months  for  colored.*  The  number  of 
teachers  is  98  in  white  schools  and  48  in  colored  schools.  The  average  attendance  is 
1,881  white  pupils  aid  1,481  colored  pupils.  These  statistics  indicate  a need  for  addi- 
tional school  facilities.  The  work  of  the  elementary  schools  should  be  extended  ana 
strengthened.  1 he  Mary  Potter  School  at  Oxford  furnishes  a good  central  institution 
where  pupils  may  board  and  supplement  the  training  given  in  the  rural  schools. 


NORTH  CAROLINA.  4|| 

' OXFORD. 

MARY  POTTER  MEMORIAL  SCHOOL.  v 

President : G.  C.  Shaw.  „ 

A school  of  elementary  and  secondary  grade  giving  good  hjpme  training.  It  was 
founded  in  1890  as  a parochial  school  of  the  Presbyterian  Board  of  Missions  fot  Freedmen. 

It  is  owned  and  controlled  by  that  board.  A mixed  board.of  trustees  acts  in  an  advisory 
capacity.  • 

Attendance.  Total,  460;  elementary  427,  secondary  33.  Of  the  pupils  above  the 
eighth  grade  31  were  male  and  63  female;  33  were  from  Oxford,  47  from  other  places  in 
North  Carolina,  and  14  from  other  States.  There  were  151  boarding  at  the  school. 

Teaclkrs  and  workers.  Total,  14;  all  colored;  male  5,  female*;;  grades  5,  academic  3, 
girls  industries  2,  boys  industries  1,  music  1,  matrons  2 

Organisation.  Elementary : Elementary  work  is  done  in  the  regular  eight  grades 
and  in  the  first  two  years  of  the  “ normal”  course.  Latin  and  algebra  are  included  in 
the  last  year.  The  classes  are  crowded. 

Secondary : The  secondary  work  is  done  in  the  last  two  years  of  the  “ normal  ” course. 
The  course  includes : Latin,  1 X years;  Greek,  1 ; English,  2 X ; mathematics,  2 ; science,  1 ; 
history,  1%;  civics,  X;  agriculture,  X;  methods,  X;  Bible,  X.  and  music,  X-  The 
course  is  deficient  in  teacher  training  and  elementary  science. 

Industrial.  The  industrial  work  for  boys  is  irregular.  The  shop  is  equipped  with 
several  benches,  but  these  are  only  slightly  used.  The  farm  land  is  cultivated  on  a com- 
mercial basis.  Fairly  good  instruction  in  cooking  and  sewing  is  provided  and  all  girls 
above  the  fourth  grade  are  required  to  take  some  training  in  these  subjects. 

Financial,^  1913-14  — The  financial  management  is  honest,  but  the  bookkeeping 
system  is  inadequate.  The  more  important  items  were: 

Income , excluding  noneducational  receipts  $4  058 

Expenditures,  less  noneducational  receipts  d 77g 

Indebtedness 

cjo 

Value  of  plant  N. 

V 52> 925 

Sources  of  income:  hreedmens  Boajd,  $3,5*7;  tuition  and  fees,  $501;  donations, 
$40.  The  noneducational  rec<  ipts  were  frfmi  the  hoarding  depart ment  and  amounted  to 
$5.7  96‘ 

Items  of  expenditure:  Supplies  for  boarding  department,  $5,603;  salaries,  $2,640; 
fuel  and  light,  $469;  labor,  $270;  printing  and  advertising,  $128;  books  and  stationary, 
$65 ; other  expenses,  $1 ,399.  The  deficit  for  UKfycar  was  $720. 

Indebtedness.  The  indebtedness  represented  money  due  for  the  current  expenses 
of  the  school. 

Plant.— Land:  Estimated  value,  $9,000.  The  land  consists  of  a farm  of  70  acres 
valued  at  $4,000  and  16  acres  of  city  property  used  for  school  grounds,  valued  at  $5,onr> 

Buildings:  Estimated  value,  $40,350.  There  are  on the  school  grounds  five;  large 
frame  buildings,  one  brick  building  three  stories  high,  aiW  three  cottages.  The  brick 
building  is  comparatively  new;  the  other  buildings,  though  olS,  are  in  reasonably  good 
repair. 
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Movable  equipment:  Estimated  value,  $3,575.  Furniture,  $2,500;  farm  equip- 
ment and  livestock,  $900;  shop  equipment,  $100;  library  books,  $75. 

Recommendations . — x.  That  the  Presbyterian  board  endeavor  to  have  the  public 
school  authorities  provide  for  the  large  local  enrollment  of  elementary  pupils. 

2.  That  more  provision  be  made  for  teacher  training,  elementary  science,  theory, and 
practice  of  gardening,  and  manual  training.1 

Date  of  visit : December,  1 914.  Facts  verified,  1916. 


GUILFORD  COUNTY. 

White.  Nejro. 

Population,  1910 ' 45,115  1 5»  379 

Children  6 to  14  years  of  age,  1910 * 8,062  3,334 

Teachers’  salaries  in  public  schools,  1910-  j 1 ' $73,  573  $11,198 

Teachers ’ salaries  per  child  6 to  14  in  county $8.  49  $3  36 

Percentage  illiteracy,  tqio ' 7.  8 24. 2 


The  rural  population  is  58  per  cent  of  the  total.  The  average  length  of  the  public-  • 
school  term  is  6.9  months  for  white  pupils  and  6.1  months  for  colored.  The  number  of 
teachers  is  261  in  white  schools  and*  60  in  colored  schools.  The  average  attendance  is 
7,237  white  pupils  and  1 ,723  colored  pupils. 

These  statistics  indicate  a ne#ed  for  additional  school  tacilities.  A Jeanes  Fund 
supervising  industrial  teacher  travels  in  the  copnty  and  aids  the  teachers  in  rural  schools 
to  introduce  industrial  work  and  extend  the  influence  of  the  school  into  the  community. 
In  the  northern  portion  of  the  county  the  board  of  education  is  cooperating  with  the 
Palmer  Memorial  Institute  in  developing  a central  rural  school  where  pupils  may  board 
and  receive  instruction  in  industrial  work  and  teacher  training.  In  the  southern  por- 
tion of  the  county  tfie  Normal  and  Industrial  School  at  High  Point  is  another  center 
where  pupils  may  board  and  supplement  the  training  given  in  the  rural  schools.  The 
thre^ehools  in  the  city  of  Greensboro  differ  widely  from  each  other.  The  Agricul- 
tural atid  Technical  College  is  the  State  school  for  colored  boys.  The  Lutheran  College  is 
maintained  for  denominational  purposes,  and  Bennett  College  is  the  only  school  main- 
tained by  the  Frcedmen’s  Aid  Society  in  North  Carolina^ 

% GREENSBORO. 

BENNETT  COLLEGE.  \ 

President:  Frank  Trigg.2  * 

A secondary  school  with  large  elementary  enrollment.  Administrative  difficulties 
have  hampered  the  work.  The  school  was  founded  in  1873  by  the  Freedmen’s  Aid 
Society  and  chartered  in  1889.  It  is  owned  and  controlled  by  that  society.  Kent  Home 
is  maintained  in  connection  with  the  college. 

Attendance . — Total,  312;  elementary  235,  secondary  77;  male  102,  female  210.  Of 
the  no  pupils  above  the  seventh  grade,  48  were  from  Greensboro,  52  from  other  parts  of 
North  Carolina,  arid  10  from  other  States;  53  were  boarders. 

Teachers  and  workers* — Total,  1 2 ;•  all  colored;  male  6,  female  6;  grades  3,  acade- 
mic 7,  matron  T,  registrar  1.  1 * 


1 See  recommendation*  la  summary  chapter,  p.  »a.  * * Elected  aince  date  of  visit. 

* Not  including  i worker*  In  tint  Home. 
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Orgmuzatton.  Elementary : The  elementary  grades  are  taught  by  three  teachers 
and  student  assistants. 

Secondary:  The  secondary  pupils  are  divided  into  two  groups— "college  prepara- 
tory with  17  pupils  and  " normal”  with  46.  The  college  preparatory  course  covers: 
Latin,  4 years;  German,  \ 'X;  English,  3;  mathematics,  2>i;  science,  3^;  history  and 
civics,  3;  Bible,  1.  The  normal  course  includes:  Latin,  2 years';  English,  3;  mathe- 
matics, 2;  elementary  science,  history  and  civics,  X;  physiology,  agriculture,  >£; 
psychology  and  education,  1 j methods,  i j practice  teaching,  * 

The  college  subjects  reported  are  not  warranted  in  view  of  the  small  attendance  (10 
pupils)  and  the  limited  teaching  force  (7  teachers  caefi  with  a full  program  of  secondary 
classes).  Cooking  and  sewing  are  provided  for  the  girls  bv  the  Kent  Home  teachers. 
A little  gardening  has  recently  been  introduced. 

Iinaitaal,  1913-14. — The  more  important  financial  items  were:. 


Income,  excluding  noneducation al  receipts. 

I*  I*  1 ♦Of  OOO 

expenditures,  less  noncducational  receipts  - A 

Value  of  plant . . 6,°5° 

4-<>  5 00 

Sources  of  Income:  Freedmen’s  Aid  Society,  $3,747;  tuition  and  lees,  $1,563;  gen- 
eral donations,  $50;  other  sources,  $S4o.  The  noneducatiohal  receipts  were  from  the 
boarding  department  and  amounted  to  §3,720. 

Itemstif  expenditure:  Salaries,  ^4,^69;  supplies,  $2,433;  student  aid,  $50-  other 
items,  §3,2 18. 

Plant.  Land  : Estimated  value,  $i8,6<x>.  ' The  land  consists  of  37  acres  within  the 
city  limits.  Of  this  about  20  acres  are  under  cultivation. 

Buildings:  Estimated  value,  $22,900.  The  central  building  is-  a four-story  brick 
structure  used  for  office,  library,  classrooms,  dining  room,  and  girls’  dormitory’.  Caro- 
lina Hall  contains  chapel  and  boys’  dormitories.  A president's  house  has  recently  been 
erected.  Two  large  frame  structures  are  used  for  the  industrial  building  and  laundry. 

Movable  equipment : Estimated  value,  $3,000.  The  equipment  consists  mostly  of 
furniture.  The  scientific  apparatus  and  farm  equipment  are  inadequate. 

Recommendations . 1 . That  the  plan  to  make  this  a school  exclusively  for  girls  be 

encouraged. 

2.  That  the  training  of  teachers  be  the  central  aim 

3-  That  the  courses  in  gardening  and  home  economies  be  made  a part/of  the  regular 
course.1 


4.  That  the  school  authorities  endeavor  to  have  the  city  of  Greensboro  take  over 
the  large  enrollment  of  local  elementary  pupils. 

Date  of  visit:  March,  1915. 


KENT  HOME  OF  BENNETT  COLLEGE; 

Superintendent : Mrs.  M.  L.  Donelson,2 

A home  school  for  girls,  owned  and  supported  by  the  Woman’s  Home  Missionary 
Society  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  The  work  is  thorough  and  the  manage- 
ment effective.  The  work  of  the  home  is  a part  of  the  educational  activities  of  Bennett 
College.  , v. 


r See  npvttuniin^Utjori*  in  summary  chapter,  p,  as.  i 
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Attendance. — Total,  140;  hoarders,  38. 

Teachers  and  workers The  teachers  w£re  three  earnest  white  women,  well  trained 
for  their  Work. 

Organization. — The  girls  Who  board  in  the  home  receive  training  in  sewing,  cooking, 
and  household  care.  Instruction  in  sewing  and  cooking  is  also  provided  for  the  girls 
in  Bennett  College  whose  schedule  of  literary  classes  permits  thL  work. 

Financial , 1913-14^ — The  finances  are  carefully  supervised,  by  ^he  home  office  in 
Cincinnati,  and  the  business  management  is  'economical.  The  more  important  items 


were: 

Income,  excluding  noneducational  receipts. . $2, 635 

Expenditures,  less  non  educational  receipts |$4i8 

Value  of  plant ’ : 13, 000 


Sources  of  income : Woman’s  Home  Missionary  Society,  $1 ,860;  donations,  $75;  other 
sources,  $700.  The  noneducational  receipts  were  from  the  boarding  department  and 
amounted  to  $80. 

.Items  of  expenditure : Salaries,  $880;  student  aid,  $800;  supplies,  $200;  traveling 
expenses,  $138;  other  expenses,  $400. 

Plant. — Land:  Estimated  value,  $1,000.  The  land  comprises  about  half  an  acre. 
The  premises  are  well  kept. 

Buildings:  Estimated  value,  $11,000.  The  building  is  a neat  three-story  brick' 
structure.  It  is  clean  and  well  kept. 

Movable  equipment : Estimated  value,  $1,000.  The  equipment  consists  of  good 
furniture  and  domestic  science  apparatus.  ' 

Recommendation — That  the  work  be  encouraged  and  made  a more  vital  part  of 
Bennett  College.  * „ x 

Date  of  visit:  March,  1915.  ^ , 

/ * 

NEGRO  AGRICULTURAL  AND  TECHNICAL' COLLEGE.  ^ 

President : J.  fa.  Dudley.  < 

A school  of  secondary  gftde  with  fonr  elementary  classes.  Th%^  industrial  and 
agricultural  departments  are  \yell  planned,  but  the  work  is  loosely  administered.  The 
attendance  is  limited  to  men. 

The  school  was  established  by  the  North  Caroling  Legislature  in  1891,  and  until  1 915 
was  known  as  the  11  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  for  Negroes."  The  act  of 
establishment  declares  the  leading  object  of  the  institution  to  be  "instruction  in  agricul- 
ture and  mechanic  arts  and  such  branches  of  learning  as  relate  thereto."  Xhe  school 
receives  federal  funds  lor  agricultural  and  mechanical  education.  It  is  controlled  by  a 
board  of  15  white  trustees  elected  by  the  General  Assembly.  * 

Attendance ; — Total,  150;  all  male;  elementary  60,  secondary  90.  Many  of  the 
students  board  at  the  school.  The  reported  enrollment  for  the  year  was  240. 

Teachers  and  workers. — Total,  26;  all  colored  except  the  treasurer;  academic  7, 
trades  8,  agriculture  5,  other  workers  6.  ^ 

Organization. — Elementary : Elementary  work  is  done  in  the  four  years  of  the  “ trade 
school,"  corresponding  to  grades  4 to  8.  This  gives  those  who  have  had  but  little 

x . 
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elementary  training  an  opportunity  to  learn  trades.  The  course  comprises  gramrttari 

arithmetic,  geography,  United  States  history,  physiology,  and  civics. 

Secondary:  Secondaryfwirk  is  done  in  the  four  years  of  the  so-called  college.  The 
course  includes  : Mathematics,  2%  years;  English,  2^  ; elementary  science,  2 ; history 

and  civics,  1 ; bookkeeping,  1 . Each  pupil  t^kes  subjects  relating  either  to  agriculture 
or  industries.  \ 


Industrial.  The  equipment  and  teaching  force  for  industrial  work  are  adequate. 
Each  pupil  must  devote  15  to  18  hours  a week  to  this  work.  All  students  arc  required 
to  divide  their  first  year  among  thctrades  taught.  Following  (his  a student  spends  three 
years  in  the  trades  of  liis  choice.  The  trades  are  carpentry,  with  12  pupils;  brick  masonry, 
7;  machinery,  10;  blacksmitbing,  8;  broom  making,  6.  Much  of  "the  work  is  only  manual 
training.  The  trade  work  includes  general  repairs  to  buildings  and  tlm^rection  of  new 
buildings.  The  wood- k,ummg  shop  is  a factory  for. making  broom  handies,  chair  rails, 
and  baseball  bats.  The  industrial  work  is  done  with  fair  thoroughness,  mainly'  with  a 
direct  commercial  end  in  view.  The  weekly  time  allotment  is  not  sufficient  to  produce 
a tradesman  in  three  years.  There  is  further  weakness  due  to  the  irregularity  of  some  of 
the  students  and  the  failure  to  require  all  students  to.takc  full  time  before  graduation. 

Agriculture:  The  agricultural  department  is  well  equipped  and  the  teachers  are 
prepared  for  their  work,  hut  lax  organization  results  in  considerable  waste  of  time  and 
equipment.  The  laboratories  contain  apparatus  for  testing  milk  and  soils  and  for  bac- 
teriological cultures.  Physics  and  chemistry  are  taught  in  this  department.  The  dairy 
barn,  greenhouse,  poult ry/y^mls,  and  garden  plats  are  on  the  campus.  The  school  farm 
of  100  acres  is  located  aboSt  a mile  from  the,schooI.  It  has  a brick  house  for  the  fanner 
and  farm  pupils,  bams,  and  farming  implements.  For  elementary  pupils  electing  agri- 
culture a three-year  course  has  been  arranged.  Tfiis  eourse  consists  of  10  hours  a week  of 
l#*tce  wort,  divided  equal |v^/rtnong  the  dairy,  the  greenhouse,  and  the  farm.  For 
'tfffcsecdhdary  agricultural  pupils  a three-year  course  is  offered.  -The  puptfs  have  prac-. 
tiee  in  tlufaiffercnt  divisions  of  farm  activities.  Instruction  is  also  given  in  the  theory  of  - 
hoAculture,  botany,  agronomy,  animal  husbandry,  and  soil  chemistry. 

' Discipline:  The  plan  foY  supervising  the  dormitories  is  good,  but  it  is  not  systemat- 
ically enforced.  The  other  buildings,  especially  the  offices,  are  not  clean. 

. Financial,  1914-15.—  The  treasurer,  who  resides  in  the  city,  has  control  of  all’funds 


and  keeps  the  books.  The  bursar  on  the  grounds  collects  students'  fees  and  deposits  and 
turns  them  over  to  the  treasurer.  The  system  of  keeping  the  books  and  handling  school 
funds  is  complicated  and  unsatisfactory.  Although  40  or  50  financial  forms  are  used, 
it  is  impossible  to  ascertain  without  considerable  difficulty  the  actual  co9t  of  operation 
during  any  month,  the  amount  of  cash  on  hand,  and  the  amount  of  outstanding  bills. 

The  more  important  items  for  the  year,  as  given  bv  the  treasurer,  were : 


Income,  excluding  noncducatkmal  receipts 

Expenditures,  less  noneducation al  receipts 

Indebtedness 

Value  of  plant. . . ' 


$32, 518 
47*890 
xo,  500 
129, 700 


Sources  of  income:  Federal  Government,  $16,500;  State,  $13,750;  tuitiqn’and  fees, 
$i.956;  other  sources,  $312.  The  noneducational  receipts  amounted  to  $20,210,  8ft 
which  $8,957  was  from  the  boarding  department,  $5,813  from  the  farm  and  dairy,  and 
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$5,440  from  the  shop.  In  ^ddition  to  this  the  products  used  by  the  school  amounted 
to  $8,072,  of  which  $6,446  was  from  the  trade  school,  $1,514  from  the  farm  and  dairy, 
and  $112  from  the  boarding  department. 

Items  of  expenditure:  Salaries,  $22,200;  materials,  $11,200;  student  labor,  $10,000; 
repairs,  $5,500;  power,  light,  and  heat,  $3,200;  outside  labor,  $2,700;  equipment,  $2,680; 
advertising  and  soliciting  funds,  $1,950$  miscellaneous,  $8,670. 

Indebtedness:  Of  the  indebtedness,  $8,000  was  bills  payable  on  interest,  $2,000  was 
accounts  payable  for  equipment  and  supplies,  and  $500  was  owed  for  miscellaneous  pur- 
poses. 

Plant. — Land : Estimated  value,  $22,000.  The  school  owns  1 29  acres,  of  which  1 10 
acresTCT^cultivated.  Very  little  had  been  done  to  beautify  the  campus,  but  at  the  time 
the  school  was  visited  effort  was  being  made  to  correct  this  condition. 

Buildings:  Estimated  value,  $80,000.  There  are  four  main  buildings  and  several 
smaller  ones.  The  main  buildings ^re  of  brick  and  well  constructed;  they  are  inade- 
quately protected  from  fire,  however.  The  dormitories  are  well  supervised  and  in  good 
condition. 

Movable  equipment : Estimated  value,  $27,700.  Of  this  $7,900  was  in  shop  equip- 
ment, $7,000  in  farm  equipment  and  live  stock,  $6,100  in  furniture,  $4,000  in  library 
books,  and  $2,700  in  scientific  apparatus. 

Recommendations.-^  1.  That  the  organization  and  equipment  be  more  effectively 
usee}.  To  this  end  supervision  should  be  improved  and  the  students  be  made  tp  conform 
to  the  regular  courses  of  instruction. 

2.  That  the  secondary  course  be  strengthened  in  history,  physiology,  and  teacher 
training. 

3.  That  the  business  management  adopt  an  annual  budget  and  adhe/e  strictly  to  it, 
install  a cost-accounting  system,  and  exact  an  annual  audit  by  an  accredited  accountant. 

4.  That  a matron  be  employed  who  shall  give  her  whole  -time  to  the  hom£  life  of 

the  institution.  . * ^ 

Dates  of  visits:  April,  1913;  November,  1914;  March,  1915. 

IMMANUEL  LUTHERAN  COLLEGE. 

Presidents  F.  Berg. 1 # 

A schocrf  of  elementary  and  secondary  grade  maintained  for  the  purpose  of  prepar- 
ing colored  Lutheran  preachers  and  missionaries.  The  organization  and  discipline  are 
ineffective. 

The  school  was  founded  in  1^03  by  the  Evangelical  Lutheran  Synodical  Conference 
and  is  controlled  by  the  board  of  colored  missions. 

Attendance. — Total,  no.  A few  pupils  board  at  the  school. 

Teacher Jv^*Total,  6;  white  4,  colored  2;  male  5,  female  1. 

Organization. — The  usual  eight  elementary  grades'  are  provided.  A four- year 
"‘college”  course  is  offered,  consisting  of  a mixture  of  elementary- and  secondary  subjects, 
but  there  were  only  a few  pupils  in  the  course.  The  agfe  and  previous  preparation  of 
the  pfipils  indicate  lax  standards. 


* ■ ■ 
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Theological;  The  four  theological  pupils  are  reported  to  be  studying  “isagogics 
dogmatics,  symbolics,  catechetics,  homiletics,  exegesis,  methodology,  Greet,  and  church 
history.  Such  a o&ursfe  obviously  affords  little  preparation  for  a ministry,  to  a people 
struggling  for  the  simple  essentials  of  life.  ' 

Financial,  Z913-14  — Apparently  no  systematic  books  are  kept.  As  far  as  could  be 
ascertained  from  the  president  of  the  institution  the  more  important  items  wfcre: 

Income , excluding  noneducational  receipts. . * ' _ * 

Expenditures,  less  noneducational  receipts 

Value  of  plant 6»  9r9 

46,  $00  . 

Sources  of  income:  Lutheran  Board,  $6,895;  donations,  $24.  The  noneducational 
receipts  were  from  the  boarding  department  and'amounted  to  $1,152. 

Items  of  expenditure:  Salaries,  $4,980;  supplies  for  boarding  department  and  other 
expenses,  $3,091. 

Plant.—  Land : Estimated  value,  $5,000.  The  land  comprises  1 3 acres  on  the  edge 
of  Greensboro.  Little  effort  has  been  made  to  beatify  the  grounds.  - \ 

Buildings.  Estimated  value,  $37,500.  The  main  building  is  a two-stor\»  granite 
structure  of  an  inconsistent,  mixed,  and  wasteful  type  of  architecture.  It  is  heated  by 
stovres.  The  interior  shows  bad  workmanship,  inexperienced  planning,  and  po£r  ma- 
terial. The  building  is  poorly  kept  and  disorderly.  There  are  two  neat  cottages  for 
teachers  and  a well-planned  brick  building,  one  story  high,  used  for  primary  grades 

Movable  equipment : Estimated  value,  $4,000.  The  equipment  consists  of  a pipe 

organ,  value  $2,000,  and  a little  furniture  for  dormitories  and  classrooms  There  is  no 
industrial  equipment. 

Recommendations.— i . That  the  work  be  entirely  reorganized  and  adapted- to  the 
needs  of  a people  80  per  cent  rural  and  30  per  cent  illiterate. 

pupils  ^hat  ^ d*Sapline  **  strengthened  to  guarantee  cleanliness  and  order  among  the 

3.  That  the  officers  develop  cooperation  with  the  public-school  authorities  and  with 
the  colored  people. 

4-  That  teacher  training  and  the  theory  and  practice  of  gardening  be  made  a part 

of  the  regular  course. 1 - 

5-  That  a simple  system  of  accounting  be  installed  and  an  annual  audit  made  by 

an  accredited  accountant.  ' 7 

Date  of  visit:  March,  1915. 

HIGH  POINT. 

HIGH  POINT  NORMAL  AND  INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL  FOR  COLORED  STUDENTS. 
Principal:  A.  J.  Griffin.  ■„  • 

A school  of  elementary  and  secondary  grade  with  'some  provision- for  industrial 
couraes.  By  arrangement  with  Hie  town  board  of  education  a majority  of  the  colored 
children  of  the  town  attend  this  school.  Some,  however,  attend  a public  school  whic6 
is  supervised  by  the  private  school. 


* fwoifttnuUtiooi  in  summary  chapter,  p.  u. 
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SEDALIA. 

* PALMER  MEMORIAL  INSTITUTE. 

Principal:  Mrs.  C.  H.  Brown. 

An  elementary  school  doing  good  work  in  a rural  community.  It  was  founded  in 
1902  and  is  owned  by  a board  of  trustees  of  northern  and  Southern  men  of  influence. 
A small  appropriation  is  made  by  the  county. 

Attendance. — Total,  143;  all  elementary.  A boarding  department  is  maintained. 

Teachers. — Total,  7;  all  colored;  male  2,  female  5.  The  teachers  are  fairly  well 
trained. 

Organization. — Eight  grades  of  elementary  classroom  work  are  provided.  Fait 
instruction  is  given  in  manual  training,  cooking,  and  sewing  The  dormitories  are 
carefully  supervised.  Xhc  farm  is  successfully  cultivated  with  student  labor  and  include? 
a small  dairy,  poultry,  and  piggery.  No  classroom  instruction  in  agriculture  is  given. 

Financial , 1913-14. — The  more  important  financial  items  were: 


Income,  excluding  noneducational  receipts $3(  200 

Expenditures,  less  noneducational  receipts  2*323  ' 

Value  of  plant 25,000 


Sources  of  income?  Donations,  $1,850;  county  funds,  $350.  The  noneducational 
receipts  amounted  to  $4,377,  df  which  $3,300  was  raised^  anew  buildings  and  $1,077 
was  from  the  boarding  department. 

Items  of  expenditure : New  buildings,  $3,300;  salaries,  $1,960;  material  and  sup- 
plies, $i,ioo;  ether  expenses,  $240. 

Plant. — Land;  Estimated  value,  $12,000.  The  school  owns  300  acres  of  good  farm 
land  9 miles  from  Greensboro.  About  75  acres  were  under  cultivation  as  the  school  farm. 

Buildings:  Estimated  value,  $12,000.  There  arc  four  two-story  frame  buildings 
and  three  small  structures.  They  are  painted  and  neatly  kept. 

Movable  equipment : Estimated  value,  $1,000.  The-equipment  is  limited  to  furni- 
ture for  classrooms  and  dormitories,  a little  farm  equipment,  and  domestic  science  appa- 
ratus. . 

^ Recommendation. — That  the  agricultural  course  include  theory  as  well  as  practice.* 

Dates, of  visits:  November,  1914;  January,  1916. 


HERTFORD  COUNTY.  ; 

White.  Necvo. 

Population,  1910 ^ . v . . 6, 338  9, 098 

Children  6 to  14  years  of  age,  1910 * i,  260  a,  336 

Teachers’  salaries  in  public  schools,  1910- 11 *. $7,429  l3»  416 

Teachers’  salaries  per  child  6 to  14  in  county •. $5. 90  ti.  46 

Percentage  illiterate,  1910 ia  2 30.  9 


The  entire  population  is  rural;  The  average  length  of  the  public-school  term  is  3.8 
months  for  white  pupils  and  4.  months  for*  colored.  The  number  of  teachers  is  39  in 
white  schools  and  47  in  colored  schools.  The  average  attendance  is  714  white  pupils 
and  1,447  colored' pupils. 


1 8tt  rvcoouDcikUtloai  in  tumaury  chapter,  p.  it. 
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These  statistics  indicate  the  need  for  additional  school  facilities.  The  work  of  the 
elementary  schools  should  be  extended  and  strengthened.  The  Waters  Normal  School 
should  be  developed  as  a central  institution  where  pupils  may  board  and  supplement 
the  training  given  in  the  rural  schools. 


' WINTON. 

WATERS  NORMAL  INSTITUTE. 

President:  C.  S.  Brown.  ^ 

A rural  community  school  of  elementary  grade  limited  by  poor  equipment  and 
small  income.  Its  president  is  influential  among  the  colored  Baptists  of  North  Carolina. 

The  school  was  founded  in  1886  by  the  Chowan  Educational  Association  of  the 
Baptist  Church,  and  has  a board  of  3 white  and  21  colored  trustees  selected  by  that 
association  It  receives  aid  and  supervision  from  the  American  Baptist  Home  Mission 
Society. 

Attendance.  Total,  123;  all  elementary;  boarders,  61.  The  reported  enrollment 
for  the  year  was  279. 

Teachers  and  workers.— Total,  9;  all  colored;  male  3,  female  6. 

Organization.— Over  half  the  pupils  are  in*fhe  first  five  elementary  grades.  The 
four  "normal”  classes  cover  the  subjects  of  the  upper  elementary  grades.  Secondary 
course  is  outlined  but  the  attendance  is  negligible.  Because  of  lack  of  funds  all  industrial 
coufses  have  been  discontinued.  The  real  work  of  the  school  tyas  been  the  successful 
effort  of  the  principal  and  teachers  to  develop  thrift  among  the  colored  people  of  the 
county. 

Fituincuil , 1913—14*  The  boohs  arc  kept  with  a fair  degree  of^care,  in  accordance 
with  system  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  school.  The  more  important  items  for  the 
year  were:  • * 


Income,  excluding  noneducational  receipts.  . 
Expenditures,  less  noneducatioaalyTeceipts.  . . 

Indebtedness 

Value  of  plant 


$4,946 
5-  705 
2,  400 
30,000 


Sources  of  income:  Woman’s  American  Home  Mission  Society,  $1,000;  colored 
churches,  $995;  American  Baptist  Home  Mission  Society,  $600;  county  government, 
$400;  tuition  and  fees,  $101;  other  sourc^,  $1,850.  The  noneducational  receipts  were 
from  the  boarding  department  and  auSunted  to  $2,822.  There  was  a cash  balance 
from  the  preceding  year  of  $1,850. 

Items  of  ex])enditure ; Supplies  and  labor  in  boarding  department,  $3,177;  repairs 
and  additions  to  buildings,  $2,81 1 ; salaries,  $2,1 15 ; insurance,  $222 ; other  expenses,  $202. 

Indebtedness:  Of  the  indebtedness  $2 ,000, was  in  the  form  of  a mortage  represent- 
ing money  borrowed  to  make  up  most  of  the  deficit  indicated  in  the  statement.  There 
was  $400  due  on  current  accounts  for  supplies  and  miscellaneous  items. 

Plant.  Land:  Estimated  value,  $2,500.'  The  school  owns  8X  acres  of  land,  most  of 
which  is  used  for  campus.  None  of  the  land  was  under  cultivation,  at  the  time  the 
school  was  visited.  ? 

Buildings:  Estimated  value,  $25,600.  There  is  one  large  brick*building,  besides 
three  moderately  large  frame  buildings  and  three  small  framfestructures.  The  buildings 
and  grounds  present  a neat  appearance. 
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Movable  equipment : Estimated  value,  $2,500.  There  is  practically  no  equipment 
except  furniture  in  classrooms  and  dormitories. 

Recommendation— That  financial  aid  be  supplied  to  enable  the  school  to  maintain 
effective  courses  in  teacher  training,  gardening,  and  simple  industrial  training  for  boys 
and  girls.1 

Date  of  visit:  March,  1915, 


The  entire  population  is  rural.  The  average  lepgth  of  the  public-school  term  is  4.5 
months  for  white  pupils  and  4.4  months  for  colored.  The  number  of  teachers  is  163  in 
white  schools  and  43  in  colored  schools.  The  average  attendance  is  5,114  white  pupils 
and  1.463  colored  pupils. 

These  statistics  indicate  the  need  for  additional  school  facilities.  The  work  of  the 
elementary  schools  should  be  extended  and  strengthened.  A Jeanes  Fund  supervising 
industrial  teacher  travels  in  the  county  and  aids  the  teachers. in  rural  schools  in  intro- 
ducing industrial  work  and  extending  the  influence  of  the  school  into  the  community. 
The  county,  with  the  cooperation  of  the  Slater  Fund  and  the  General  Education  Board, 
is  developing  a school  at  Smith'fidd  to  serve  as  a central  training  institution  for  pupils 
from  the  surrounding  rural  schools. 

SMITHFIELD. 

JOHNSTON  COUNTY  TRAINING  SCHOOL.  * 

Principal:  John  Byrd. 

An  elementary  school  selected  as  a central  training  institution  to  supplement  the 
work  of  the  public  schools. 

Attendance. — Total,  308;  all  elementary;  boarders,  20. 

Teachers. —Total,  7;  all  colored;  male.i,  female  6. 

Organization. — The  regular  eight  elementary  grades  are  provided.  * The  industrial 
work  is  confined  to  cooking  and  sewing  for  girls.  The  school  term  is  seven  months. 

Financial,  19x4-15. — The  income  amounted  to  $1,690.  of  which  $1,190  was  from 
public  funds  and  $500  from  the  Slater  Fund.  Of  the  income  $1,540  was  expended  for 
salaries  and  $150  for  other  expenses.  * * 

Plant . — Estimated  value,  $6,500.  The  plant  consists  of  4 acres  of  land,  value  $1 ,000; 
one  8*room  building,  value  $4,500;  and  equipment  valued  at  $1 ,000. 

Recommendations.— -1.  That  the  work  be  encouraged  and,  as  need  appears,  addi- 
tional facilities  be  furnished  for  secondary  and  teacher- training  work. 

2y  That  theory  and  practice  of.  gardening  be  made  a part  of  the  regular  course.1  • 


JOHNSTON  COUNTY. 

Population,  1910, ...  


White  Sept). 

31.23*  10,169 

7,058  2,404 

$31,649  $5,177 


Children  6 to  14  years  of  age,  1910  .... 
Teachers’ salaries  in  public  schools,  1910-1 1 
Teachers’  salaries  per  child  6 to  14  in  county 
Percentage  illiterate,  1910 ; 


$4-  48  $2. 16 


16  32 


1 See  rUttnmefidftUou  la  summary  chapter,  p.  *a. 
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NEGRO  EDUCATION. 
LENOIR  COUNTY. 


White. 

Negro. 

1 2 *543 

10,225 

2.  594 

2.4^3 

$17,685 

694 

$6.  82 

Si.  52 

11.  7 

31*  5 

Reputation,  J910 

Children  6 to  14  years  of  age,  19J0 

Teachers’ salaries  in  public  schools,  1910-11 

Teachers ’salaries  per  child  6 to  14  in  county 
Percentage  illiterate,  1910 

The  rural  population  is  69.3  per  cent  of  the  total.  The  average  length  of  the  public- 
school  term  is  5.4  months  for  white.pupiis  and  4.9  months  for  colored.  The  number  of 
teachers  is  82  in  white  schools  and  32  in  colored  schools.  The  average  attendance  is 
2,015  white  pupils  and  1,277  colored  pupils. 

These  statistics  indicate  that  the  work  of  the  elementary  public  schools  should  be 
strengthened.  Kinston  College  should  be  reorganized  to  serve  as  a central  training 

school  for  the  county.  The  McDaniel  Normal  School  is  of  little  educational  value  to  the 
community. 

KINSTON. 

KINSTON  COLLEGE. 

President:  J.  I).  Fields.  ’ 

Ah  elementary  school  with  one  or  two  pupils  in  secondary  subjects.  The  teachers 
were  two  colored  men  and  two  colored  women.  The  work  is  poorlv  done  On  the  dav 
the  school  was  visiwl  there  were  60  pnpilsm  attendance.  The  reported  enrollment  for 
the  year  was  99.  '.^Bmall  boarding  department  is-maintained. 

The  school  is  Sfportcd  by  the  Free  Will  Baptist  Church  and  supervised  bv  a board 
of  trustees. 

. Financial,  i9ij-i4  — The  income  amounted  to  $1,700,  of  which  $1,300  was  from 
the  Free  Will  Baptist  churches  and  $200  from  other  sources.  A further  contribution  of 
$500  was  made  by  the  churches  during  the  year  to  meet  a payment  on  the  school  land 
The  boarding  department  was  said  to  be  self-sustaining  and  figures  for  the  department 
are  omitted.  The  expenditures  amounted  to  $1 ,700,  of  which  $1 , 1 55  was  for  salaries, 
$185  for  heat  and  light,  $1 5o  for  interest  on  debt,  and  $210  for  other  purposes. 

The  indebtedness,  amounting  to  $3,000,  is  ‘the  balance  due  on  land  and  buildings  and 
is  secured  by  a mortgage  on  the  entire  property. 

■ u ^•n/'~EStlmated  VaIUC’  ^e. plant  consists  of  $5,000  in  land,  $9,000 

m buildings,  and  $t  ,000  in  movable  equipment.  The  school  site  comprises  26  acres  of 
good  land  located  near  the  railroad  on  the  edge  of  Kinston.  None  of  the  land  is  used  for 
teaching  agriculture.  The  two  2-story  frame  buildings  are  poorly  kept  and  in  bad  repair. 
The  equipment  consists  of  furniture  for  classrooms  and  dormitories. 

Recommendations.— 1.  That  the  school  be  developed  as  a county  training  school  and 
provision  made  for  instruction  in  the  theory  and  practice  of  gardening  and  simple  indus- 
trial  training. 

2.  That  the  supervision  of  the  dormitories  be  improved. 

3.  That  a simple  system  of  accounting  be  installed. 

Date  of  visit:  May,  1914. 
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MARTIN  (foUNTY. 

White.  Negro. 

Population,  1910.  • 8,959  8,838 

Children  6 to  14  years  of  age,  1910 ...  1, 933  a,  129 

Teachers’ salaries  in  public  schools,  1910-n  $9,786  $4,831 

Teachers’  salaries  per  child  6 to  14  in  county * $5-  06  $2.  27  , 

Percentage  illiterate,  1910 5 | ^ y 


entire  population  is  rural.  The  average  length  of  the  public  school  term  is 
5.2  months  for  white  pupils  and  4.9  months  for  the  colored.  The  number  of  teachers  is 
55  in  white  schools  and  36  in  colored  schools.  The  average  attendance  is  2,080  white 
pupils  and  1,520  colored  pupils. 

These  statistics  indicate  a need  for  increased  school  facilities.  The  work  of  the  ele- 
mentary schools  should  be  extended  and  strengthened.  The  county  with  the  coopera- 
tion of  the  Slater  Fund  and  the  General  Education  Board,  is  developing  the  Parmele 
Industrial  Institute  as  a central  training  institution  for  the  pupils  from  the  surrounding 
rural  schools.  Higgs  Memorial  Institute,  described  in  the  summary  of  small  Baptist 
schools  for  the  State,  is  of  minor  importance. 


# PARMELE. 

MARTIN  COUNTY'  TRAINING  SCHOOL.1 

Principal:  William  Claudius  Chance. 

A school  of  elementary  grade  which  has  been  selected  as  a training  center  for  sup- 
plementing the  facilities  of  the  surrounding  county  schools.. 

The  school  was  founded  by  the  principal  and  received  county  aid  for  some  time 
previous  to  1914,  when  it  was  taken  over  by  the  county.  It  has  an* advisory  board  of 
prominent  southern  white  men. 

Attendance. — Total,  150;  all  elementary;  borders,  15. 

Teachers. — Total,  4;  all  colored;  male  i,  female  3. 

Organization.— The  regular  eight  elementary  grades  are  fairly  well  taught.  Some 
instruction  in  cooking  and  sewing  is  provided.  The  school  plans  to  develop  a course  in 
the  theory  and  practice  of  teaching  as  soon  as  possible. 

Financial,  1914-15. — The  income  amounted  to  approximately  $1,500,  of  which 
$750  was  from  the  county,  $500  from  the  Slater  Fund,  and  $250  from  tuition  and  other 
sources.  Of  the  income  $1,168  was  expended  for  salaries  and  $332  for  other  purposes. 

Plant. — Estimated  value,  $6,500.  The  plant  consists  of  33  acres  of  land,  a two- 
story  brick  building,  a small  frame  house,  and  equipment  valued  at  $300. 

Peconimcndotp/ns. — 1.  That  a teacher  of  agriculture  be  secured  who  will  use  the  33 
acres  of  lard  for  instructional  purposes.  ,/ 

2.  That  adequate  industrial  equipment  be  provided  and  the  instruction. in  indus- 
trial training  be  made  effective. 

Dates  of  visits:  May,  1914;  August,  1914;  April,  1915. 

1 Formerly  Panne  le  Industrial  Institute.  ^ 
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NEGRO  EDUCATION. 
MECKLENBURG  COUNTY. 


Population,  1910 

Children  6 to  . 4 years  of  age,  1910 

Teachers’  salaries  in  public  schools,  1910-11 
Teachers’  salaries  per  child  6 to  14  in  county 
Percentage  illiterate,  1910 


White.  * Negro. 

*4‘.  547  481 

7. 983  5>  7*6 

$66,034  $12,  59I 

$8.  27  $2.  20 

4.  6 28.  8 


The  rural  population  is  49.3  per  cent  of  the  total.  The  average  length  of  the  public- 
school  term  is  7.4  months  for  white  pupils  and  5.7  months  for  colored.  The  number  of 
teachers  is  198  in  white  schools  and  78  in  colored  schools.  The  average  attendance  is 
7,017  for  white  pupils  and  3,454  for  colored  pupils. 

There  are  no  private  schools  in  Mecklenburg  County  outside  of  the  city  of  Charlotte. 
In  the  city  one  public  school  for  colored  people  is  provided.  Although  this  is  a larere 
school,  it  is  not  sufficient  for  a city  the  size  of  Charlotte.  The  St.  Michael’s  Training  and 
Industrial  School  supplements  the'  work  of  the  public  school  and  will  need  to  be  con- 
tinued as  long  as  the  public  schools  are  inadequate.  Special  effort  should  be  made 
to  reorganize  Biddle  University  to  meet  the  needs  of  teachers  and  preachers. 


BIDDLE  UNIVERSITY. 


CHARLOTTE. 


President:  H.  L.  McCrory. 

A young  mea’s  school  of  Secondary  grade  with  pupils  in  college  subjects.  The  work 
is  poorly  organized  and  the  large  plant  is  ineffectively  used. 

The  school  was  founded  in  1867  by  the  Presbyterian  Board  of  ^fl!>sions  for  Freed- 
men  and  it  is  owned  and  controlled  by  that  board. 

Attendance; — Total,  207;  elementary  24,  secondary  131,  secondary  and  collegiate 
subjects  44,  theology  8.  Of  those  reporting  home  address  29  were  from  Charlotte,  79 
Jrom  other  places  in  North  Carolina,  and  98  from  other  States.  The  reported  enrollment 
for  the  year  was  221 . 

Teachers  and  workers. — Total,  16;  all  colored;  all  male;  elementary  1,  academic 
8,  theology  2,  industrial  3,  administration  2.  Ten  of  the  16  full-time  teachers  were 
graduated  from  Biddle  University.  Two  of  these  studied  two  years  at  other  schools  and 
three  have  taken  summer  courses. 

Organization. — Elementary:  The  first  year  of  the  ‘'college  preparatory”  course  is 
elementary. 

Secondary:  The  secondary  work  is  done  in  the  last  three  years  of  the  ‘‘college 
preparatory”  course  and  in  the  college  classes.  The  course  includes:  English,  2 years; 
mathematics,  2 ; Latin,  2 ; Greek,  1 ; elementary  science,  1 ; physiology,  % ; history,  1 ; 
Bible,  14- 

College  subjects:  In  the  college  classes  about  a third  of  the  time  is  given  to  foreign 
languages.  The  course  covers:  English,  1 year;  mathematics,  2 ; Latin,  2;  Greek,  iJ4\ 
German,  2 ; elementary  science,  2 % ; history,  ; sociology  .‘economics,  and  psychology,  1 ; 
Bible,  1 ; logic  and  ethics,  ]4.  The  course  is  deficient  in  history  and  English. 

The  subjects  taught  and  the  limited  equipment  are  indicative  of  the  secondary 
character  of  much  of  the  work  classed  as  collegiate.  The  preparation* of  the  pupils  both 
in  secondary  subjects  and  in  those  ranked  as  of  college  grade  is  considerably  below  stand- 
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ard.  While  there  are  some  good  teachers  on  the  faculty,  the  teaching  force  is  weakened 
by  the  undue  number  of  those  with  no  training  beyond  that  given  at  Biddle. 

Theological:  The  theological  course  covers  three  years  of  the  usual  theological  sub- 
jects, including  Hebrew,  Gre^k,  systematic  theology,  and  church  history. 

Industrial:  All  pupils  of  the  secondary  classes  are  required  to  take  two  periods  a 
week  of  industrial  training.  The  courses  include  printing,  carpentry,  and  broommaking, 
each  taught  by  a special  teacher.  Bricklaying,  painting,  plastering,  and  cement  work 
are  taught  by  student  teachers.  The  school  also  possesses  outfits  to  teach  blacksniith- 
ing,  shoemaking,  and  tailoring,  but  it  has  not  been  found  possible  to  employ  teachers 
for  these  occupations. 

Financial , iqi 3-14. — The  bookkeeping  system  is  inadequate.  Periodic4 reports  are 

made  to  the  Presbyterian  Board.  The  school  accounts  do  not  provide-  for  a separate 
statement  for  the  boarding  department  and  figures  are  obtainable  with  difficulty.  The 
more  important  items,  exclusive  of  the  boarding  department  were: 


Income ^ r.  . ^ $17  121 

Expenditures 17,  67 2 

Value  of  property • 293,  310 


Sources  of  income:  Presbyterian  Board,  $12,520;  endowment,  $1,245;  tuition  and 
fees,  $379;  other  sources,  $2,977.  The  deficit  for  the  year  was  $550. 

Items  of  expenditure:  fkilaries,  $12,940;  fuel,  light,  and  power,  $i  ,101 ; books, 
stationery,  and  postage.  $798;  repairs,  $793;  janitor  services,  $572;  printing  and  adver- 
tising, $270;  periodicals  for  library  and  reading  room,  $230;  expenses  of  school  singers 
to  general  assembly,  $222;  other  expenses,  $740. 

School  property:  Land,  buildings,  and  equipment,  $242,285;  endowment,  $51,025. 

Plant. — Land:  Estimated  value,  $70,000.  The  Tand  comprises  68  acres  within  the 
city  limits.  Most  of  the  land  is  used  for  campus.  About  20  acres  are  cultivated  on  a 
commercial  basis.  No  effort  seems  to  have  been  made  to  beautify  the  grounds. 

Buildings:  Estimated  value,  $-154,010.  The  administration  building,  Carter  Hall, 
the  library  and  industrial  building  are  large  brick  structures.  ThereVje  two  small  brick 
buildings.  Other  buildings  include  two  dormitories,  both  of  frame  construction;  six 
frame  cottages  used  for  professors’  homes,  and  a neat  two-story  brick  building  used  for 
the  president’s  home.  The  buildings  are  generally  in  need  of  repair.  * 

Movable  equipment : EstimatejTvTLlbe,  $18,275.  Furniture  and  apparatus,  $13,275; 
library  books,  $5,000. 

Recommendations . — 1.  That  the  school  be  reorganized,  the  course  of  study  changed 
and  the  president  allowed  more  time  for  administration. 

2.  That  care  be  taken  lest  the  effort  to  maintain  college  classes  hamper  the  devel- 
opment of  a teaching  force  and  equipment  necessary  for  a thorough  secondary  course 
with  adequate  provision  for  training  teachers  and  preachers  for  a people  80  per  cent 
rural. 

3.  That  the  large  proportion  of  Biddle  graduates  in  the  Taculty  be  reduced  and 
teachers  from  other  institutions  employed. 

4.  That  the  industrial  training  be  simplified  and  limited  to  theory  and  practice  of 
gardening  and  manual  training  in  wood  and  iron.1 

' Date  of  visit:  December,  1914.  Facts  verified,  1916. 


1 Sc*  rtrommeniiatiocu  in  summary  chapter,  p.  n. 
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ST.  MICHAEL  S TRAINING  AND  INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL 


Principal:  A.  M.  Cochran. 

An  elementary  day  school  with  a few  secondary  pupils.  It  was  founded  in  1885 
by  Rev.  P.  P.  Alston,  the  local  rector,  and  is  maintained  bv  the  St.  Michael's  and  All 
Angels’  Church.  It  is  owned  by  a white  board  of  trustees  # 

Attendance. — Total,  150,  of  whom  10  were  in  the  ninth  and  tenth  grades.  The 
reported  enrollment  for  the  year  was  240. 

Teachers. — Total,  7;  all  colored ; male  3,  female  4.  One  teacher  of  manual  training 
spends  part  of  his  time  soliciting  funds. 

Organization. — Although  the  seven  teachers  were  teaching  in  five  classrooms,  fairly 
good  work  was  done.  A little  cooking  and  manual  training  are  given  to  the  older  pupils. 

Financial,  1913-14. — The  income  amounted  to  $3,000,  of  which  $1,700  was  from 
donations,  $800  from  the  Episcopal  Board,  and  $500  from  tuition.  Of  this,  $2,200  was 
expended  for  salaries  and  $800  for  current  expenses. 

Plant . — Estimated  value,  $10,000.  The  plant  consists  of  a city  lot,  a tworstory 
brick  building  and  meager  equipment.  The  classrooms  are  small  and  dark.  The  large 
auditorium  and  chapel  are  practically  unused,. while  the  10  grades  are  crowded  into  5 
rooms.  ^ 

Recommendation. — There  is  a present  need  for  this  school,  but  with  the  develop- 
ment of  the  public  -schools  it  should  become  part  of  the  public-school  system  or  be 
combined  with  one  of  the  larger  institutions. 

Date  of  visit:  November,  1914  Facts  verified,  1915 


M MONTGOMERY  COUNTY. 

Wliiu.  Negro 

Pop  Jtion,  1910 1 11,302  3,660 

Children  6 to  14  years  of  age,  1910  2,617  921 

Teachers’ salaries  in  public  schools,  1910- 1 1 58*379  $2,249 

Tr  achers’ salaries  per  child  6-1410  counj^  $3  20  $2.44 

Percentage  illiterate,  1910 14. 4 36 


The  entire  population  is  rural.  The  average  length  of  the  public-school  term  is 
about  four  months  for  both  white  and  colored  pupils.  The  number  of  teachers  is  68 
•in  white  schools  and  33  in  colored  schools.  The  average  attendence  is  1,743  white  pupils 
and  684  colored  pupils.  » 

These  statistics  indicate  the  need  for  additional  school  facilities.  The  Peabody 
Academy  at  Troy  serves  as  a central  institution  where  pupils  may  board  and  supple- 
ment the  training  received  in  the  rural  schools. 


TROY. 

PEABODY  ACADEMY. 

Principal:  F.  W.  Sims. 

A school  of  elementary  grade  with  a few  pupils  in  secondary  subjects.  Industrial 
training  is  limited  to  cooking  and  sewing  for  girls. 

The  institution  was  founded  in  1880  by  the  American  Missionary  Association  and 
is  maintained  chiefly  by  that  organization.  An  annual  appropriation  is  received  from 
the  county.  • * 
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Attendance.  Total,  150;  elementary  144,  secondary  6.  A small  boarding  depart- 
ment  is  maintained,  The  reported  enrollment  for  the  year  was  225. 

Teachers.— Total,  7;  all  colored;  male  1,  female  6,  The  teachers  are  well  trained. 

Organization . The  course  covers  eight  elementary  and  two  secondary  grades  The 
secondary  subjects  are  Latin,  English,  history,  algebra,  biology.  A classiWfn  course 
in  agriculture  is  given  in  the  seventh  grade. 

Financial,  1913-14 ' The  finances  are  controlled  bv  the  American  Missionary  Asso- 
ciation and  a simple  and  effective  system  of  accounts  has  recently  been  installed.  The 
more  important  items  for  the  vear  were:  ^ 


Income,  excluding  noneducational, receipts , $1  ofic 

Expenditures,  less  noneducational  receipts 

Value  of  planj - 


1 » 9®5 

2,  SOO 


' Sources  of. income:  American  Missionary  Association,  $1,303;  public  funds,  $<569;- 
tuition  and  fees,  $73;  other  sources,  $40.  The  noneducational  receipts  were  from  sales 
by  the  industrial  department  and  amounted  to  $66. 

■ Items  of  expenditure : Salaries,  $1,060;  supplies  for  teachers'  dining  room,  $^07; 
equipment  and  other  supplies,  $181 ; heat,  light,  and  water,  S140;  student  aid  and  labor! 
$124;  repairs,  $75;  other  expenses,  $164. 

Plant.  Land  : Estimat6d  value,  $500.  The  land  comprises  a large  city  lot.  • 

Buildings:  Estimated  value,  $1,600.  The  one  building  is  a two-storv  frame  struc- 
ture. 

Movable  equipment : Estimated  value,  $700,  The  equipment  is  practically  all  in 
, furniture  for  classrooms. 

Rccommctulahan.-r That  teacher  training  and  the  theory  and  practice  of  gardening 
be  nikde  part  of  the  regular  course.1 

Date  of  visit:  February,  1916.  . 4 

4 NEW  HANOVER  COUNTY. 

The  public-school  facilities  of  New  Hanover  County  are  good.  The  rural  popula- 
tion is  only  19.6  per  cent  of  the  total.  No  private  schools  for  colored  people  are  main- 
tained outside  of  tjie  city  of  Wilmington. 

' WILMINGTON. 

Population,  igro 

Children  6 to  14  years  of  age,  1910  

Teachers'  salaries  in  puplic  schools,  1910-n ' $24,489 

Teachers’  salaries  per  child  6 to  14  in  city 

Percentage  illiterate,  1910.  

There  are  3 schools  for  white  pupils  and  2 for  colored,  with  42  teachersjn  white 
schools  and  23  in  colored  schools.  The  average  attendance  is  1,378  white  pupils  and 
833  colored  pupils. 

Extensive  improvements  were  made  in  the  public  schools  of  Wilmington  for  both 
races  in  1914.  Three  new  brick  buildings  were  erected  for  colored  schools,  and  the 
elementary  pupils  are  fairly  well  cared  for  in  these  schools.  The  work  of  the  public- 

1 See  fecnmmendatiotu  in  summary  chapter,  p.  H 
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school  system  is  supplemented  by  the  Catholic  school.  The  secondary  and  teacher- 
training work  for  the  city  is  done  by  the  Gregory  Normal  Institute. 

GREGORY  NORMAL  INSTITUTE. 

Principal:  F.  W.  Fletcher.1  ^ 

A day  school  of  secondary  grade  doing  the  high  school  and  teacher-training  work 
for  the  colored  population  of  Wilmington.  The  equipment  is  limited  but  the  teaching 

force  is  capable.  , ... 

The  institution  was  founded  in  1866  by  the  American  Missionary  Association  of 

the  Congregational  Church  and  it  is  owned  and  supported  by  that  association. 

Attendance.—  Total,  250;  elementary  209,  secondary  41.  Of  the  secondary  pupils 
8 were  male  ard  33  female.  The  reported  enrollment  for  the  year  was  287. 

Teachers  and  workers.— Total,  10;  white  9,  colored  1 ; male  2,  female  8;  grades  and 

academic  8,  girls’  industries  1,  boys’  industries  1. 

Organization—  Elementary:  The  elementary  work  covers  the  regular  eight  elemen- 
tary grades. 

Secondary:  In  secondary  subjects  four  groups  of  electives  are  offered— the  normal 
course,”  enrolling  19  pupils;  domestic  science,  13  pupils;  “college  preparatory,  6 
pupils ; and  manual  training,  3 pupils.  The  subjects  common  to  all  are:  English, 

3 ft  years;  mathematics,  4;  history,  i'A;  Bible,  1 ; music,  i'A\  elementary  sciences,  2. 
The  college  preparatory  course  adds  four  years  of  Latin;  the  normal  course,  pedagogy 
and  one  term  of  practice  teaching,  while  the  manual  training  and  domestic  science 
courses  have  an  additional  10  hours  of  industrial  work. 

Industrial:  The  instruction  in  cooking  and  sewing  is  good.  Sewing  and  manual 
training  are  begun  in  the  elementary  grades,  while  cooking  js  given  only  in  the  second^ 
grades.  The  equipment  for  industrial  training  is  limited. 

Community  relations.— The  school  enjoys  the  hearty  approval  of  the  white  and 
colored  people  of  the  town.  In  rebuilding  the  public  schools  of  Wilmington  the  plan  is 
to  allow  Gregory  Institute  to  use  one  of  the  old  buildings  as  a manual-training  shop. 

Financial,  1913-14. — The  finances  are  supervised  by  the  American  Missionary 
Association  and  the  accounts  kept  in  accordance  with  a simple  system  recently  installed 
by  that  association.  The  more  important  items  for  the  year  were: 

Income,  excluding  noneducatkmal  receipts t5i  748 

Expenditures,  less  noneducational  receipts 5l  74 

Vatoe  of  plant 31,500 

Sources  of  income:  American  Missionary  Association,  $3,469;  tuition  and  fees, 
$1,730;  donations,  $510;  other  sources,  tj 9.  The  noneducational  receipts  amounted 
to  $455,  of  which  $424  was  from  sale  of  school  products  and  $31  from  books.  \ 

I*ems  of  expenditure:  Salaries,  $3,3<5:  supplies  for  teachers’  dining  hall,  $951; 
other  “supplies,  $430;  heat,  light,  and  water,  $427;  student  aid  labor,  $354;  equipment, 
$306;  repairs,  $223;  outside  labor,  $85;  other  expenses,  $112.. 

Plant, — Land;  Estimated  value,  $5,000.  The  land  Consists  of  a large  city  lot. 

The  grounds  are  fairly  well  kept.  / • ' 

/ ‘Whitt. 
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* Buildings:  Estimated  value,  $14,500.  The  school  building  is  a large  two-story 
trame  structure.  Other  buildings  are  the  teachers'  home,  a brick  building  and  a small 
one- room  brick  structure  used  for  shop. 

Movable  equijynent:  Estimated  value,  $2,000.  The  equipment  consists  of  class* 
' room  furniture  and  limited  equipment  for  trades  and  domestic  science. 

Recommendations. — s.  That  the  work  be  encouraged  and  plans  made  to  abandon 
the  lower  elementary  grades  so  that  the  energy  of  the  institution  may  be  centered  on 
teacher- training  and  secondary  courses. 

2.  That  the  theory  and  practice  of  gardening  be  made  part  of  the  regular  course.1 

. 3.  That. a boarding  department  be  maintained  in  order  to  enlarge  the  influence  of 
the  school. 

Date  of  visit:  December,  1914.  Facts  verified,  1916. 

NORTHAMPTON  COUNTY../  * 

^ White.  N e*ro. 

Population,  1910 a 9,  261  13,  063 

Children  6 to  14  years  of  age,  1910 i,&97  3)339 

Teachers’ salaries  in  public  schools,  1910- 11  <$14,424  $5,017 

Teachers’  salaries  per  child  6 to  14  in  county $7.  60  $1  50 

rercentage  illiterate,  1910 I2.  1 ^5.  5 

The  entire  population  is  rural.  The  average  length  of  the  public-school  term  is  4.9 
months  for  white  pupils  and  4.2  months  for  colored.  The  number  of  teachers  is  79  in 
white  schools  and  54  in  colored  schools.  The  average  attendance  is  1,563  whit.e  pupils 
and  1 ,705  colored  pupils.  * 

, These  statistics  indicate  the  neect  of  additional  school  facilities.  The  wbrk if  the 
\ elementary  schools  should  be  extended  and  strengthened.  The  public  authorities  of 
Rich  Square  are  cooperating  with  the  Rich  Square  Academy  in  operating  a central 
training  institution  doing  the  elementary,  work  for  the  town  and  offering  facilities  for 
pupils  who  wish  to  board  and  supplement,  the  limited  training  received  in  the  rural 
Schools. 

* RICH  SQUARE. 

RICH  SQUARE  ACADEMY. 

Principal:  W.  L.  Crecy.  * 

An  elementary  school  with  a few  pupils  in  secondary  subjects.  Limited  industrial 
training  is  provided.  The  school  was  founded  by  the  local  colored  Baptist  convention 
and  is  owned  by  a self-perpetuating  board  of  trustees.  It  is  doing  the  public-school 
work  of  the  town  and  receives  county  aid. 

Attendance. — Total,  75;  elemdfitary  67,  secondary  8,  boarders  23."  The  reported 
enrollment  for  the  year  was  180^  p 

. Teachers — Total,  4;  all  colored;  male  1,  female  3.  In  addition  a practical  job 
printer  gives  part  time  instruction  in  printing. 

Organization. — The  work  covers  1 1 grades.  Some  instruction  in  printing,  gardening, 
and  sewing  is  provided. 

— £ _ 1 

1 See  recommendations  in  summary  chapter,  p.  n, 
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‘ Financial,  rpr^^t — As  far  as  could  be  determined  the  more  important  financial 
items  for  the  year  were: 

Income,  excluding  noneducational  receipts  * $i,  300 

Expenditures,  less  noneducational  receipts i,  300 

Value  of  plant 5, 000 

Sources  of  income:  County  funds,  $728;  donations,  $572.  The  noneducational 
'receipts  were  from  the  boarding  department  and  truck  garden  and  amounted  to  $700. 

& Items  of  expenditure : Salaries,  $i  ,300;  other  expenses,  $600. 

. Plant.— Land:  Estimated  value,  $500.  The  school  owns  3 acres  of  fertile  land 
cultivated  by  student  labor.*  r ' 

Buildings:  Estimated  value,  $4,200.  There  are  two  2 -story  frame  buildings  and 
two  small  cottages.  The  buildings  are  badly  in  need  of  repair. 

Movable  equipment:  Estimated  value,  $500.  The  equipment  consists  of  furniture 
for  classrooms  and  dormitories  and  a sink  11  amount  of  printing  equipment  and  garden 
tools. 

Recommendations. — 1.  That  the  school  be  developed  as  a county  training  school.1 

2.  That  manual  training  and  gardening  be  made  a required  part  of  the  course.1 

3.  That  the  plant  be  improved  and  the  boarding  department  extended. 

Date  of  visit:  April,  1915. 


PAMLICO  COUNTY. 

White.  Nc^ri*. 

Population,  1910. 6, 193  V,  773 

Children,  6 to  14  yeare  of  age,  1910 . 1,392  910 

Teachers'  salaries  in  public  schools,  1910-1 1 . . * $6,970  $1,845 

■ Teachers' salaries'per  child  6 to  14  in  county,  1910 $5. 00  $2.  01 

Percentage  illiterate 11  27.8 


* % 

The  entire  population  is  rural.  The  average  length  of  the  public-school  term  is  4.5 

months  for  both  white  and  colored  pupils.  The  number  of  teachers  is  45  in  white  schools 
and  20  in  colored  schools.  *The  average  attendance  is  1 ,200  white  pupils  and  625  colored 
pupils. 

These  statistics  indicate  that  the  work  of  the  public  schools  should  be  strengthened. 
The  county,  in  cooperation  with  the  Slater  Fund  and  the  General  Education  Board,  is 
developing  a school  at  Stonewall  to  serve  as  a central  training  institution’for  pupils  from 
the  surrounding  rural  schools.  • 

STONEWALL. 

PAMLICO  COUNTY  TRAINING  SCHOOL. 


Principal:  W.  A.  Wethington. 

~ ‘*A  public  school  of  elementary  grade  selected  as  a central  training  institution  to  sup- 

Vfcmpnt  the  work,  of  the  public  schools. 

^j\ttendance. — 13ft,  all  elementary;  boarders,  6, 

Teachers. — Total,  5,  all  colored ; male  1 , female  4, 

Organization.— The  regular  eight  elementary  grades  are  provided,  with  some  atten- 
. tkm  to  gardening.  The  industrial  work  consists  of  simple  manual  trailing  and  shoe 
repairing  for  boys,  and  cooking  and  sewing  for  gtrb.  The  school  term  is  7 months. 


X X X A. 
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Financial,  7974-/5. — The  income  amounted  to  ftt  eftn  n£  nu:»u  # , 

public  funds,  $5oo from  the  Slater  Fund,  and  $80  from  other  sources  ' 000  ^ r<?*m 

$3J^l  ^teJ,ValUe’  f5T  ThC  PUnt  °f  abont  3 acres  of  land;  value. 

fo5o,  a srx-room  building,  value  $4,000,  and  equipment  valued  at  $7  so. 

Recommendation.—  That  the  work  be  encouraged  and  facilities  added  as  th#  neVrf 
appears,  for  secondary  and  industrial  work.  >“ded'  “ the  need 

PASQUOTANK  COUNTY. 

Population,  1910 T, . , » 

^ Children,  6 to  wyearaofage,  1910. 

Teachers’salaries  in  public  schools,  1910- 11 ’ ’ * 

Teachers 'salaries  per  child^to  14  intounty 

Percentage  illllferate,  1919 . 

J?'  POP"1*'™  is  49  6 per  cent  o,  the  total.  The  average  length  of  the  lie 

ram,  ,s  6.7  months  fo,  white  pupils  and  s.r  months  tor  eofored.  T£e  „u„^  S 
teachers  is  49  in  white  schools  and  21  in  colored  seh™U  tk»  number  of 

. .36,  white  pupils  and  851  colored  ptpiS.  **  *****  attoMto“  “ 

These  statistics  indicate  the  need  for  additional  school  facilities.  The  work  of  the  de 

SSh*  t°°  l mk« * eXtended  and  s^ngthened.  The  public  school  facilities^ 

,bem!feaS<‘d  50  tHat  theState  Normal  School  will  not  be  burdened 
™h  dem«ttary  pupils.  The  Roanoke  Collegiate  Institute  described  in  tZ  OUT(teae<1 
of  local  Baptist  schools, o,  the  Stale,,  on,v 

ELIZABETH  CITY.  — 

NORTH  CAROLINA  STATE  COLORED  NORMAL  SCHOOL 
Principal:  P W.  Moore. 

li mi t H ^ ind ust^  Tt  Sounds  in  X * V"7 

boardettr;~TOta1’  ^ de”,enta.ry  ’8,>  68;  maIe  86-  female  .63; 

, WOrk*rs  -Tot»1’  8;  al>  colored;  male  2.  female  6;  grades  and  academic 

agricZ^  Th^t  '■  r™  and  ^ hookkeeper.  There  was  also  a part-time  teacher  of 
agriculture.  The  teachers  were  fairly  well  trained  and  interested  in  their  work 

by  5“  T ,airl>' “"S'"-  These  8»A  are  followed 

( , MormaI  c°urse'  wh'ch.  covers  four  vears  of  departmental  work  All 

■ J?1.?.--0?,?*  "UW°  °'  lh'normal  — • 04»P(  algebra  rhetone.  and  Latto  . 

. ,7  ,0"r  mmi‘  ot-  dass"““  P-cto,  three  hours  a 

weeK,  directed  by  an  exceptionally  good  teacher.  ^ 

No  industrial  work  is  provided  for  boys.  The  rirls  nwivp  u 4 . . 

the  dorfnitories^nd  excellent  instruction  ifsewing  *" 

supplemented  by  the  occasional  use  of  the  school  kitIL.  cooking  equipment  is 
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Financial , ipr 3-14. — The  financial  management  was  good,  but  the  bookkeeping' 
system  was  not  such  that  detailed  figures  could  be  obtained  without  considerable  trouble.  - 
As  far  as  could  be  determined  the  more  important  items  were: 


Income,  excluding  noneducational  receipts $6, 074 

Expenditures,  less  noneducational  receipts 6, 074 

Value  of  plant - 45,  000 


Sources  of  income:  State  appropriations,  $4,700;  tuition  and  fees,  $420;  Slater 
Fund,  $300;  city  funds,  $285;  county  funds,  $75;  other  sources,  $294.  The  principal 
stated  that  the  net  gain  of  $594  from  the  boarding  department  was  sufficient  to  offset 
the  deficit  of  the  other  income. 

Items  of  expenditure : Salaries,  $5,040;  fuel  and  lights,  $957;  materials,  $252; 
repairs,  $88;  other  expenses,  $331. 

Plant . — Land:  Estimated  value,  $2,750.  The  land  consists  of  24  acres  near  Eliza- 
beth Gity.  A lot  of  about  two  acres  is  used  for  campus  and  the  remaining  land  is 
rented  out. 

Buildings:  Estimated  value,  $41,000.  The  main  school  building  is  a two-story 
brick  structure  with  seven  classrooms  and  a chapel.  The  girls'  dormitory  and  dinirfg 
hall  is  a two-story  brick  building  containing  40  rooms.  The  buildings  are  in  good  repair 
and  well  kept. 

Movable  equipment : Estimated  value,  $1,250.  Practically  all  the  equipment  is  in 
furniture.  There  are  good  school  desks  and  dormitory  furniture,  but  the  equipment 
for  cooking  and  sewing  is  inadequate. 

RecomTnendations. — 1.  That  the  grade  of  work  be  raised  until  advanced  work  in 
history,  physiology,  nature  study,  gardening,  and  teacher  training  can  be  done.1 

2.  That  a better  system  of  accounting  be  installed. 

Date  of  visit:  December,  1914.  Facts  verified,  1916 


ROBESON  COUNTY. 

Population,  1910/ ^ 

Children  6 to  14  years  of  age,  1910 

■ Teachers*  salaries  in  public  schools.  1 910-11 

Teachers*  salaries  per  child  6 to  14  in  county 

, ^ Percentage  illiterate,  1910 


Whit*. 

Negm 

. 33» 53* 

22,518 

5. 

5»  539 

*33.  9°3 

$13. *53 

$6.16 

?*-37 

13- 5 

36*  6 

1 The  entire  population  is  rural.  The  average  length  of  the  public  school  term  is  6.5 
months  for  white  pupils  and  4.1  months  for  colored.  The  number  of  tftochers  is  129 
in  white  schools  and  96  inxxdotfcf  schools.  The  average  attendance  is  3,639  white  pupils 
and  3,760  colored  pupils. 

' These  statistics  indicate  the  need  for  additional  school  facilities.  The  work  of  the 
elementary  schools  should  be  extended  and  strengthened.  The  Thompson  Institute 
serves  as  a good  central  institution,  where  pupils  may  board  and  supplement  the  train- 
ing received  in  the  rural  schools.  In  view  of  the  work  of  this  institution  and  thepublic 
school  facilities  of  the  town  there  seems  to  be  little  need  for  the  Redstone  Academy. 


Set  nconumiutittoai  In  mmmaiy  cbfipter.  p.  m. 


NORTH  CAROUNA. 
tUMBBRTON. 
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THOMPSON  INSTITUTE. 


Principal : W.  H.  Knuckles. 

A school  of  secondary  grade  with  an  elementary  department.  As  a county  teacher- 
training  school  its  work  is  good,  though  limited  by  meager  equipment. 

The  school  is  owned  by  the  Lumber  River  Baptist  Association  and  controlled  by 
a board  of  nine  colored  trustees  elected  by  the  association.  It  receives  aid  and  super- 
vision from  the  American  Baptist  Home  Mission  Society. 

Attendance.  Total,  75;  elementary  53,  secondary  22,  boarders,  28.  Of  the  sec- 
ondary pupils,  7 were  boys  and  15  girls. 

Teachers. — Total,  7;  all  colored;  male  1,  female  6. 

Organization. — Elementary:  The  elementary  work  covers  the  regular  eight  grades. 
Instruction  in  cooking  and  sewing  is  provided  for  girls  and  gardening  for  boys. 

Secondary:  The  three-year  secondary  course  includes  Latin,  plgebra,  geometry, 
general  history,  elementary  science,  physical  geography,  psychology,  and  agriculture. 

Financial,  1912-13— The  books  are  kept  in  accordance  with  the  requirements  of 
the  American  Baptist  Home  Mission  Society.  As  far  as  could  be  determined  the  more 
important  items  for  the  year  were: 


Income,  excluding  non  educational  receipts 
Expenditure,  leas  noneducational  receipts.  . 
Value  of  plant 


4,078 

30,000 


Sources  of  income:  General  donations,  $2,500;  American  Baptist  Home  Mission 
Society,  $1)080;  tuition;  and  fees,  $400;  other  sources,  $152.  The  noneducational 
receipts  amounted  to  $4,906.  Of  this,  $2,879  was  from  the  boarding  department  and 
$2,027  a special  fund  for  building. 

Items  of  expenditure:  New  building,  $4,000;  salaries,  $2,300;  supplies  for  board- 
ing department,  $1,946;  repairs,  $430;  light  and  heat,  $195;  other  expenses,  $113. 

Plant,  Land:  Estimated  value,  $6,000.  The  land  comprises  8 acres  on  the  out- 
skirts of  Lumberton,  some  of  which  is  used. for  a school  garden. 

Buildings:  Estimated  value,  $22,500.  A large  brick  building,  three  stories  high, 
containing  girls'  dormitory,  five  classrooms,  and  dining  room  and  kitchen,  has  just  been 
completed.  The  administration  building  is  a two-story  frame  structure  containing 
offices  and  five  classrooms.  The  boys'  dormitory  with  12  rooms  and  the  girls'  industrial 
building  with.  9 rooms  are  both  of'frame  construction.  A small  two-room  house  is  used 
for  the  boys’  workshop. 

Movable  equipment:  Estimated  value,  $1,500.  Of  the  movable  equipment  $1,150 
is  in  furniture  forVassrooms  and  dormitories  and  $3$o  in  shop  and  farm  implements. 

Recommendation . — That  the  Institute  be  further  developed  as  a teacher-training 
school.1^  To  this  end  the  cooperation  of  the  county  and  State  school  authorities  should 
be  obtained  an4  the  industrial  training  for  boys  increased. 

Date  of  visits:  December,  1914. 
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ROWAN  COUNTY. 

White.  Negro. 

Population,  1910.  a8, 445  9,074 

Children  6 to  14  years  of  age,  1910. 5, 943  3|  0$9 

Teachers'  salaries  in  public  schools,  1910-1 1 $31, 485  $6,  506 

Teachers ' salaries  per  child  6 to  14  in  county $5. 30  $317 

Percentage  illiterate,  1910 7. 3 a6. 9 


The  rural  population  is  80.9  per  cent  of  the  total.  The  average  length  of  ttie  pub- 
lic school  term  is  5.2  months  for  white  pupils  and  4.7  months  for  colored.  The  number 
of  teachers  is  166  in  white  schools  and  47  in  colored  schools.  The  average  attendance 
is  4,964  white  pupils  and  1,380  colored  pupils. 

These  statistics,  indicate  the  need  for  additional  public  school  facilities.  The  work 
of  the  elementary  schools  should  be  extended  and  strengthened.  Livingstone  College 
should,  as  rapidly  as  possible,  turn  over  the  elementary  grades  to  the  public  schools, 
in  order  that  its  energies  may  be  centered  on  secondary,  industrial,  and  teacher- 
training  work. 

CAT  TCDTIDV 

uyingstone  college 

President:  D.  C.  Suggs.1 

A secondary  school  with  a few  pupils  in  college  and  theological  classes  and  some 
pupils  in  elementary  grades.  The  institution  has  suffered  from  lax  management. 
Reorganization  has  now  begun. 

The  school  was  founded  in  1882  by  a group  of  colored  ministers  “for  the  promotion 
of  self-reliant  education  among  colored  people,"  and  is  now  owned  and  controlled  by  a 
board  of  trustees  of  the  African  Methodist  Episcopal  Zion  Church.  It  was  chartered 
in  1885. 

Attendance,— Total,  191;  elementary  48,  secondary  112,  collegiate  17,  theologi- 
cal 14,  male  86,  female  105;  boarders,  106.  Thirty-seven  pupils  were*from  Salisbury, 
1 12  from  other  places  in  North  Carolina,  and  42  from  other  States.  The  reported 
enrollment  for  the  year  was  250. 

Teachers  and  workers.— Total,  20;  all  colored;  male  12,  female  8;  grades  5,  aca- 
demic 6,  theological  3,  trades  2,  domestic  science  i,  matron  i,  the  president  and  a farm 
manager.  /J 

Organization— Elementary:  The  elementary  work  is  confined  chiefly  to  the  five 
upper  grades,  but  the  first  year  of  the'*  normar*  course  includes  some  elementary  sub- 
jects. The  instruction  is  fairly  good. 

Secondary : The  secondary  work  is  done  in  a four-year*  ‘normal  ” course  with  strong 
classical  emphasis  and  in  the  first  year  of  the  so-called  college.  The  course  includes: 
Latin,  4 years;  Greek,  2 ; English,  3 ; algebra,  2X ; history,  2 ; civics,  X ; psychology,  X ; 
pedagogy*  X J and  science,  2.  The  science  work  is  divided  into  four  half-year  courses. 

College:  Two  and  one-half  years  of  Latin,  one  and  one-half  of  Greek*  and  one  yew 
of  German  are  given.  With  the  exception  of  two  and  one-half  years  of  English,  the  other 
college  subjects  are  half-year  science  courses,  together  with  half  a year  each  of  trigo- 
nometry, geometry,  calculus,  mental  and  moral  philosophy,  economics,  and  “ Christian 
evidences/'  ' 
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Theological:  One  part-time  and  two  whole-time  teachers  are  assigned  to  the  theo- 
logical department.  An  “ English”  and  a “ classical”  course  arc  claimed;  both  follow 
closely  the  usual  theological  courses.  Fairly  creditable  work  is  done,  though  the  entrance 
requirements  are  lax.  The  theological  building  is  much  larger  than  is  necessary. 

Industrial:  The  industrial  training  for  boys  consists  of  a little  woodworking,  print- 
ing, and  tailoring,  very  limited  use  being  made  of  the  large  trades  building.  The  cours^ 
in  cooking  and  sewing  are  rendered  ineffefctfve  thropgh  lack  of  equipment. 

Agriculture:  A course  in  agriculture  is  claimed;  the  school  is  purchasing  a farm  of 
270  acres,  and  an  agent  has  been  soliciting  money  to  pay  for  the  farm  and  buy  equipment. 
No  instruction  is  given  in  theoretical  or  practical  agriculture.1 

Library:  The  Carnegie  Library  seems  to  be  little  used  by  the  pupils.  Changes  in 
its  internal  arrangement  have  been  made  without  regard  to  the  safety  or  appearance  of 
.the  building. 

Discipline:  A military  system  is  claimed  for  the  school,  but  military  discipline  is 
not  in  evidence.  Some  of  the  boys  wear  uniforms  and  engage  in  irregular  drill. . 

Financial , 1914-13. — No  systematic  accounts  are  kept  at  the  school;  no  adequate 
audit  is  made,  and  there  is  no  rule  as  to  when  and  how  funds  are  to  be  accounted  for. 
The  boarding  department  is  conducted  privately,  but  the  system  provides  that  the 
„ school  shall  pay  a fixed  sum  for  each  boarder.  As  far  as  could  be  determined  the  more 
important  items  for  the  year  were: 


Income,  excluding  naoeducational  receipts. $19,  201 

Expenditures,  less  noneducatianal  receipts 19, 439 

Indebtedness « : * 14, 000 

Value  of  school  property 207, 400 


Sources  of  income:  Church  appropriations,  $8,386;  donations,  $8,101;  tuition  and 
fees,  $786;  Slater  Fund,  $600;  loans  to  school,  $540;  other  sources,  $788.  The  non- 
educational  receipts  amounted  to  $5,145,  of  which  $4,428  was  from  the  boarding 
department,  $310  from  sale  of  farm  products,  $305  from  the  printing  office,  and  $102 
from  sale  of  books  and  stationery. 

Items  of  expenditure:  Salaries,  $12,773;  supplies  for  boarding  department,  $4428; ' 
purchase  of  farm  land,  $1,618;  interest,  $1,210;  fuel. and  water,  $1,003;  farm  expenses, 
$853;  traveling  expenses,  $648;  hardware  and  merchandise,  $617;  printing  and  postage, 
$509;  repairs,  $347;  insurance,  ^200;  books  for  library,  $146;  medical  fees,  $121; 
telephone,  $43;  other  expenses,  $68. 

Indebtedness:  The  indebtedness  was  for  a large  loan  to  the  school  and  for  current 
unpaid  bills. 

School  property:  Of  the  estimated  value  of  the  property  $140,900  was  in  the, plant, 
$34,500  in  a special  building  fund,  $27,000  in  a farm  of  270  acres,  and  $5,000  invested 
as  a scholarship  fund. 

Plant. — Land:  Estimated  value,  $40,000.  The  school  grounds  comprise  40  acres 
within  the  city  limits.  The  grounds  are  poorly  kept ; the  ruins  of  a brick  building  burned 
several  years  ago  have  never  been  removed . 
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Buildings:  Estimated  value,  $84,000.  There  are  four  large  brick  buildings,  one 
laige  frame  building,  and  two  small  frame  structures,  as  follows:  Ballard  Hall,  value 
$25,000,  a three-story  brick  building  used  for  industrial  work  and  for  classrooms  for  the 
preparatory  department;  Hood  Theological  Seminary,  value  $22,000,  a three-story 
brick  building  containing  classrooms,  chapel  and  dormitory  for  the  theological  students; 
Carnegie  Library,  value  $15,000,  a neat  budding  of  the  colonial  type;  Dodge  Hall,  value 
$10,000,  a four-story  brick  structure  used  for  the  boys’  dormitory;  and  Huntington 
Hall,  value  $8,000,  a three-story  frame  building  used  for  the  boatding  department  and 
for  the  girls'  dormitory.  There  is  also  an  auditorium  valued  at  $2,500  and  a cottage 
worth  approximately  $1,500.  ..  At  the  date  of  visit  the  buildings  were  for  the  most  part 
in  bad  repair.  The  dormitory  rooms  were  not  in  good  condition  and  indicated  a lack 
of  control 

Movable  equipment:  Estimated  value,  $16,900.  Of  this,  $10,000  is  in  furniture, 
$2,000  in  shop  equipment,  $3,000  in  library  books  and  fixtures,  $1,600  in  farm  equip- 
ment and  live  stock,  and  $300  in  scientific  apparatus.  , 

Recommendations.  1 . That  an  adequate  system  of  accounting  be  instilled  and  the 
books  audited  annually  by  an  accredited  accountant. 

2.  That  the  boarding  department  be  conducted  as  a department  of  the  school. 

3*  That  the  boys  dormitories  have  closer  supervision  and  the  general  discipline  be 
improved. 

4.  That  the  large  farm  be  used  for  teaching  agriculture  or  sold. 

5.  That  the  secondary  and  college  courses  be  reorganized  and  made  to  conform  to 
the  claims  of  the  school. 

6.  That  the  theological  building  be  more  effectively  used. 

Date  of  visit:  December,  1914.  Facts  verified,  1916. 


SAMPSON  COUNTY.  * 

’ Population,  

Children  6 to  14  years  of  age,  1910 

Teachers'  salaries  in  public  schools,  1910-1 1 

Teachers'  salaries  per  child  6 to  14  in  county 

Percentage  illiterate,  1910^ ' 


White. 

Negnt 

19,  726 

10,  043 

4,211 

3,519 

*22, 153 

%4,  420 

$5-  26 

$1.  76 

14-3 

28.  9 

The  population  is  entirely  rural.  The  average  length  of  the  public-school  term  is 
4.9  months  for  both  white  and  colored  pupils.  The  number  of  teachers  is  135  in  white 
schools  and  50  in  colored  schools.  The  average  attendance  is  3,588  white  pupils  and 
i ,698  colored  pupils. 

These  statistics  indicate  the  need  for  additional  school  facilities.  The  work  of  the 
elementary  schools  should  be  extended  and  strengthened.  The  county,  in  cooperation 
b the  Slater  Fund  and  the  General  Education  Board,  is  developing  the  school  at 
Clinton  as  a central  institution  for  the  training^of  pupils  from  the  surrounding  rural 
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. CLINTON. 

SAMPSON  COUNTY  TRAINING  SCHOOL. 

Principal:  W.  L.  Neal. 

A public  school  of  elementary  grade  selected  as  a central  training  institution  to 
supplement  the  work  of  the  puhlic  schools. 

Attendance. — 242;  all  elementary ; boarders,  18. 

Teachers. — Total,  5;  all  colored;  male  1,  female,  4. 

Organization. — The  regular  eight  elementary  grades  are  taught.  There  is  some 
cooking  and  sewing.  The  school  term  is  seven  months. 

Financial , 1914-15. — The  income  amounted  to  $1,870,  of  which  $1,170  was  from 
public  funds,  $500  from  the  Slater  Fund’  and  $200  from  other  sources.  Of  the  income, 
$1 ,190  was  expended  for  salaries  and  $680  for  other  purposes. 

Plant:  Estimated  value,  $4,500.  The  plant  consists  of  4 acres  of  land,  value, 
$1,000;  a six-room  building,  value,  $3,000;  and  equipment  valued  at  $500. 

Recommendation. — 1.  That  the  work  be  encouraged  and  facilities  provided,  as  Ihe 
need  appear^,  for  a boarding  department  and  secondary  and  industrial  work. 

2.  That  the  theory  and  practice  ,of  gardening  be  made  part  of  the  regular  courses. 


SCOTLAND  COUNTY. 

White.  Negro. 

Population*  1910 6,815  8.473 

Children  6 to  14  yearsof  age,  1910 1,363  2,115 

Teachers’  salaries  in  public  schools,  1910-1 1 . , 89,355  84*422 

Teachers’  salaries  per  child,  6 to  14,  in  county v $6.  86  $a.  09 

Percentage  illiterate,  1910 18,  6 39,  9 . 


The  entire  population  is  rural.  The  average  length  of  the  public-school  term  is 
6.5  months  for  white  pupils  and  5.5  months  for  colored.  The  number  of  teachers  is  36 
in  white  schools  and  31  in  colored  schools.  The  average  attendance  is  1,397  white 
pupils  and  1,525  colored  pupils! 

These  statistics  indicate  the  need  for  strengthening  the  work  of  the  public  schools. 
The  town  of  Laurinburg  should  provide  a school  that  will  at  least  care  for  the  elementary 
grades.  The  Laurinburg  Normal  and  Industrial  Institute  should  be  reorganized  so  as 
to  provide  a central  institution  where  pupils  may  board  and  supplement  the  training 
received  in  the  rural  schools. 

LAURINBURG. 

LAURINBURG  NORMAL  AND  INDUSTRIAL  INSTITUTE. 

Principal:  E.  M.  McDuffie. 

An  elementary  school  with  limited  industrial  equipment.  The  institution  provides 
school  facilities  for  the  colored  children  of  the  town.  The  management  is  ineffective. 

The  school  was  founded  by  the  principal.  The  ownership  is  vested  in  a board  of  trus- 
tees of  local  colored  farmers  and  a few  persons  from  the  North,  who  seem  to  know  very 
little  about  the  affairs  of  the  school.  The  city  makes  a small  appropriation. 

Attendance. — Total,  no,  practically  all  elementary;  boarders,  42.  The  reported 
enrollment  for  the  year  was  250.  A majority  of  the  pupils  were  from  the  towfi  of 
Laurinburg. 
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Teachers  and  workers. -Total;  13;  aD  colored;  male  6,  female  7.  Most  of  the 
teachers  are  poorly  prepared. 

Organization.  The  work  is  divided  into  nine  grades.  The  four  upper  grades  are 

• Jun,0r’  B mddle’  A mdAle‘  and  Senior.  A few  secondary  subjects  ar?  included 

in  the  senior  class;  otherwise  the  instruction  is  of  elementary  gratfe.  About  a dozen 
pupils  are  taught  in  a night  class.  Industrial  training  includes  printing,  blacksmithing 

and  farm  work  for  a few  of  the  boys  and  cooking  and  sewing  for  the  girls. 

im  uli'  797^-U  — The  bocks  were  fairly  well  kept  and  an  annual  statement  of 
medme  and  expenditures  is  published.  According  to  the  report  for  the  year  the  more 
/important  item3  were : 


Income,  exchjdiog  nojieducational  receipts ' ^ 2gx 

Expenditures*  less  noneducatianal  receints..  . * 

Value  of  plant ! 5,808 

33*600 

Sources  of  income:  General  donations,  $4,360;  town  of  Laurinburg,  $700;  tuition, 
*500;  loan  to  school,  $ 275 ; other  sources,  $446.  The  noneducational  receipts  amounted 
t°  *2,153,  of  which  $1,230  was  from  board  and  $923  from  the  industrial  departments 
In  addition  $2,000  was  raised  and  expended  for  a hospital  building.  4 

Items  of  expenditure:  Teachers’  salaries,  $3,000;  “general  expenses,”  $1,030 • 
supplies  for  boarding  department,  $i,,,7;  industrial  departments,  $823;  repairs  and 
additions  to  buildings,  $350;  other  purposes,  $741. 

Plant.— Land:  Estimated  value,  $4,000.  The  school  owns  13  acres  of  land  in 

Launnburg  and  28  acres  12  miles  from  town.  About  5 acres  of  the  town  land  is  culti- 
vated. 

Buildings:  Estimated  value,  $15,000.  The  buildings  are ‘all  frame  structures. 
They  include  the  main  building,  two  dormitories,  a hospital,  a cottage;  hnd  two  rough- 
board  shops.  The  hospital  building  contains  six  rooms,  but  at  the  time  the  school  was 
visited  there  were  no  patients  or  nurse  training  students.  The  larger  buildings  are  two 
stones  high.  They  were  fairly  well  kept,  but  some  of  them  are  in  need  of  repair 

Movable  equipment:  Climated  value,  $4,6^.  Of  this.  $2,200  was  in  shops  and 
Hospital  equipment,  $1,500  in  furniture,  $700  in  academic  equipment,  and  $200  in  live 
stock  arid  garden  tools. 

* Recommendations.— i.  That  effort  be  made  to  have  some  of  the  leading  white  citi- 
zens of  Laurinburg  become  members  of  the  board  of  trustees. 

2.  That  the  school  be  more  effectively  organized  in  its  educational  and  business 
management.  • 

3-  That  the  work  be  adapted  'to  the  rural  pupils  as  well  as  to  the  town  pupils  of 
Laiumpurg.  To  this  end  the  school  should  be  relieved  of  the  overcrowded  lower.grades 
gardening  should  be  effectively  taught,1  and  the  hospital  should  be  used  as  a dormitory.’ 

■ * That  an  Equate  system  of  bookkeeping  be  installed  and  an  annual  audit  made 

by  an  accredited  accountant. 

5.  That  contributions  be  conditioned  on  more  liberal  local  support  and  the  reorgan- 
. Uation  above  recommended. 

4 .;Datea  visits:  April,  1915;  May.  1915- 
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Population,  1910 

Children  6 to  14  years  of  age,  1910  . . 

Teachers’ salaries  in  public  schools,  1910-1 1 . . 
Teachers 'salaries  per  child  6 to  14  in  county. 
Percentage  illiterate,  1910 


White.  Negro. 

9,421  10,004 

1,929 

$3. 927 

S7  46  Si-  45 

$.  2 29  8 


The  rural  population  is  76.8  per  cent  of  the  total.  The  average  length  of  thepublic- 
school  term  is  6.4  months  for  white  pupils  and  5.4  months  for  colored.  The  number  of 
teachers  is  60  in  white  schools  and  3 1 in  colored  schools.  The  average  attendance  is 
1,648  white  pupils  and  1,315  colored  pupils. 

These  statistics  indicate  the  need  for  additional  school  facilities.  The  work  of  the 
elementary  schools  should  be  extended  and  strengthened.  The  Henderson  Normal 
Institute  in  Henderson  provides  teacher-training  facilities  for  the  pupils  of  the  rural 
schools  of  the  surrounding  counties.  As  the  only  African  Methodist  Episcopal  school  in 
North  Carolina,  Kittrell  College  should  be  developed  as  an  institution  for  training  teadUfers 
and  preachers. 


HENDERSON. 

HENDERSON  NORMAL  INSTITUTE. 

Principal:  J.  A.  Cotton. 

A school  of  secondary  grade  with  a large  elementary  enrollment.  The  work  is  well 
done.  _ 


The  school  was  founded  in  1891  by  the  Board  of  Freed  men’s  Missions  of  the  United’ 
Presbyterian  Church  and  is  owned  and  supported  by  that  board. 

.1  tlenda ncc.  Total , 375;  elementary  334,  secondary  41;  male  152,  female  223. 
Of  those  reporting,  26  were  from  Henderson,  42  from  other  places  in  North  Carolina,  and 
8 from  other  States.  There  wert;  43  pupils  above  the  seventh  grade  boarding  at  the 
school. 

Teachers  and  workers  — Total,  i8;  all  colored;  male  5,  female  13;  academic  9, 
music  1,  girls’  industries  3,  boys’  industries  1,  matrons  2,  superintendent  of  broom 
factory  and  superintendent  of  hospital. 

Organization,  Elementary : Elementary  work  is  done  in  the  regular  eight  grades 
and  in  the  first  year  of  the  so-called  normal  course. 

Secondary : Secondary  subjects  are  given  in  the  last  three  years  of  the  "normal” 
course.  The  course  includes:  Latin,  2 years;  Greek,  i;  English,  1 ;.  mathematics,  itf; 
elementary  science,  1 ; history,  1 K ; Bible,  2 ; psychology,  y2 ; bookkeeping,  %.  There  is 
insufficient  provision  for  teacher-training. and  no  attention  is  paid  to  physiology  andv 
hygiene.  Four  courses  in  elementary  science,  amounting  in  all  to  one  year’s  work,  are 
provided. 

Industrial:  The  industrial  courses  for  boys  are  limited  to  instruction  in  printing, 
brpommaking,  and  simple  manual  training.  The  girls  above  the  seventh  grade  receive 
good  instruction  in  cooking  and  sewing  under  the 'direction  of  three  teachers.  The  work 
is  related  to  the  home  life  of  the  pupils. 

Nurse  training:  Nurse  training  is  provided  in  a well-equipped  hospital  built  by  the 
women’s  board,  with  a trained  nurse  in  charge.  Students  needing  medical  attention  and 
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patients  from  the  community  or  surrounding  counties  are  admitted.  The  number  of 
patients  is  comparatively  small. 

Financial , 1913-14 . — The  accounts  are  carefully  kept  and  the  financial  manage- 
ment appears  to  be  economical.  The  mdre  important  items  for  the  v^ar  were: 


Income,  excluding  noneducational  receipts $%t  500 

# Expenditures,  less  noneducational  receipts g qqq 

Value  of  plant ‘ ’ 400 


Sotfrce^of  income:  United  Preshyterian  Board,  $8,000;  tuition  and  fees,  $500.  The 
noneducational  receipts  amounted  to  $4,100,  of  which  $4,000  was  from  the  boarding 
department  and  $100  from  the  trade  school. 

Items  of  expenditure:  Salaries,  $6,300;  boarding  department  and  shops,  $4,100; 
general  running  expenses,  $1,700. 

Plant . — Land:  Estimated  value,  $2,000.'  The  land  comprises  13  acres  just  outside 
the  corporate  limits  of  the  town,  A h/Srtt  half the  land  is  used  for  campus  and  recre- 
ation purposes.  The  remainder  is  used  for  orchard,  pasture,  and  a small  farm.  The 
campus.is  clean  but  bare  and  could  be  greatly  improved  by  shade  trees  and  walks. 

Buildings:  Estimated  value,  $41,500.  The  main  building  is  a frame  structure,  two 
stories  high,  and  contains  classrooms  and  a chapel  seating  500.  Fulton  Home,  the 
girls  ddrmitory,  accommodates  75*-  h contains  the  dining  room,  domestic  science  de- 
partment, laundry,  and  matron’s  office.  The  boys’  dormitory;  a two-story  frame  building, 
accommodates  75,  also  houses  the  printing  office.  The  teachers’  home  is  a neat  two- 
istory  building.  Jubilee  Hospital  is  a two-story  brick  building  with  wards  for  men, 
women,  and  children,  an  operating  room  «and  several  private  rooms.  There  are  also 
several  small  buildings,  including  the  janitor’s  cottage.  The  buildings  are  simple  in 
construction,  in  good  repair,  aqd  neat  in  appearance. 

Movable  equipment:  Estimated  value,  $6,900.  Of  this  $5,700  was  in  furniture  and 
hospital  equipment,  $500  in  farm  implements  and  live  stock,  $450  in  library  books,  and 
$250  in  shop  tools. 

Recommendations—  1.  That  the  institution  gradually  center  its  work  on  the  upper 
grades,  leaving  the  large  enrollment  of  local  pupils  to  the  public  schools. 

2.  That  the  courses  in  teacher-t raining,  elementary  science,  and  history  be 
strengthened. 

3.  That  the  theory  and  practice  of  gardening  be  made  part  of  the  regular  course.1 

Date  of  visit:  December,  1 9 r 4^  Facts  verified,  1915. 


KITTRELL  COLLEGE, 


* 

KITTRELL. 


President:  C.  G.  O’Kelly. 

A school  of  secondary  grade  with  over  two-thirds  of  its  pupils  in  elementary  classes. 
It  was  founded  in  1886  by  the  North  Carolina  Conference  of  the  African  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church  and  is  controlled  by  a board  of  trustees  elected  by  the  Conference. 

Attendance.— Total/176;  elementary  124,  secondary  53;  boarders,  128;  Of  the 
57  pupils  reporting  home  addresser  were  from  North  Carolina  and  16  from  other  States. 
The  reported  enrollment  for  the  year  ^as  284. 

1 See  ret«nmeDdAtLcai*  in  summary  chapter,  tf.  as. 
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Teachers . — Total,  12;  all  colored;  male  5,  female  7.  The  teaching  was  good. 

Organization. — Elementary,  normal,  college,  and  theological  departments  were 
claimed.  Only  two  pupils  were  reported  in  the  college  and  there  were  none  in  the  theo- 
logical department.  The  elementary  department  comprises  eight  grades.  The  second- 
ary work  is  done  in  the  “normal”  department.  The  course  comprises  three  years  of 
Latin;  one  year  each  of  Greek,  algebra,  geometry,  English  composition,  physics,  chem^ 
istry,  and  general  history ; and  a half  year  each  of  physical  geography,  botany,  astronomy, 
civics,  history  of  education,  psychology,  English  literature,  geology,  pedagogy,  ethics, 
American  literature,  political  economy,  and  elocution.  The  course  is  too  elaborate  in 
the  wide  range  of  subjects  and  lacks  thoroughness  because  of  the  small  amount  of  time 
given  to  important  studies.  Because  of  the  destruction  of  the  trades  building  in  1914% 
no  industrial  work  has  recently  been  done.  The  plans  contemplate  the  addition  of 
courses  in  sewing  and  cooking  for  girls. 

Financial,  1913-14. — The  financial  management  was  under  the  supervision  of  the 
president  and  books  were  kept  at  the  school.  The  accounts  were  not  well  classified  and 
many  important  financial  items  could  not  be  shown  separately.  The  more  important 
figures  as  given  by  the  president  were: 


Income,  excluding  noneducatioual  receipts 
Expenditures,  less  noneducational  receipts. 

Indebtedness  

Value  of  plant 


$9, 046 
9.  175 
26,000 
61,  500 


Sources  of  income:  African  Methodist  fi!piscopal  Conference  of  North  Carolina, 
Maryland,  and  Virginia,  $7,901;  tuition  and  fees,  $1,000;  general  donations,  $145. 
The  noneducational  receipts  were  from  board  and  amounted  to  $6,055. 

Items  of  expenditure:  Teachers’  salaries,  $5,220;  supplies  and  labor  for  boarding 
department,  $7,000;  interest  on  debt,  $1,200;  light,  heat,  and  water,  $1,000;  equip- 
ment, $600;  printing  and  advertising,  $210. 

Indebtedness : The  indebtedness  aipountecfto  $26,000  and  was  secured  by  mortgage 
on  the  entire  school  property.  This  large  indebtedness  has  accumulated  through  a 
series  of  loans  to  the  school  to  meet  running  expenses  and  pay  teachers’  salaries. 

Plant. — Land:  Estimated  value,  $10,000.  The  land  comprises  62  acres,  30  acres 
of  which  are  cultivated  on  a commercial  basis.  The  campus  comprises  32  acres.  The 
grounds  aie  well  kept.  1 

Buildings:  Estimated  value,  $42,000.  Duke  Memorial  Hall,  a large  four-story 
Drick  structure,  contains  chapel,  dining  room,  office*  and  girls’  dormitory.  The  model- 
school  building  contains  classrooms  for  the  lower  grades.  ^The  other  bpildings  are  frame 
cottages,  used  as  residences  by  the  president  and  the  deans  of  the  theological  depart- 
ment and  students’  home  for  boys.  The  dormitories  are  clean  and  tidy.  The  girls’ 
rooms  are  in  exceptionally  good  condition.  % j 

Movable  equipment:  Estimated  value,  $9,500.  Of  this,  $5,000  waa  iu  dormitory 
furniture,  office  fixtures,  and  classroom  equipment,  $2,000  in  farm  equipment  and  live 
stock,  and  $2,500  in  books  and  library  furnishings. 

Recommendations. — 1.  That  a better  system  of  accounting  be  installed. 
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2.  That  the  course  of  study  of  the  secondary  department  be  reorganized,  indus- 
trial work  inaugurated,  and -the  farm  land  utilized  in  teaching  agriculture  and  school 
gardening.1 

3,  That  the  name  be  changed  to  one  more  descriptive  of  the  work  done. 

Date  of  visit:  December,  1914.  Facts  verified,  1916. 


WARE  COUNTY. 

White.  Neitro. 

Population?  1910 ■ 37.  359  \ 25,870 

Children  6 to  14  years  of  age,  1910 7,378  5.973 

Teachers’ salaries  in  public  schools,  1910- 1 1 $58,  857  $15, 782 

Teachers’ salaries  per  child  6 to  14  in  county $7  98  $:.  64 

Percentage  illiterate,  1910 9 8 26.  9 


The  rural  population  is  69.6  p er  cent  of  the  total.  The  average  length  of  the  public- 
school  term  is  6.6  months  for  white  pupils  and  5.6  mouths  for  colored.  The  number  of 
teachers  is  207  in  white  schools  arid  109  in  colored  schools.  The  average  attendance  is 
4,844  white  pupils  and  3,oS6  colored  pupils.  ♦ 

The  schools  of  Wake  County  are  increasing  in  efficiency,  but  the  schools  for  colored 
people  need  strengthening.  The  county,  with  the  cooperation  of  the  Slater  Fund  and 
the  general  education  board,  is  developing  the  school  at  Method  as  a central  institution 
for  thet  pupils  from  the  surrounding  rural  schools.  Four  unimportant  private  schools 
are  operating  in  the  rural  sections  of  the  county.  The  Wakefield  and  Zebulou  Baptist 
schoojs,  described  in  the  summary  of  small  Baptist  schools  for  the  State,  should  be  com- 
bined and  taken  over  by  the  county*  1 he  school  at  Wake  Forest  is  -of  minor  educa- 
tional value,  and  the  Catholic  school  at  Nazareth  is  justifiable  chiefly  on  religious 
grounds. 

kKjthod. 


WAKE  COUNTY  TRAINING  SCHOOL 

Principal:  Charles  N.  Hunter. 

An  elementary  public  school  selected  as  a central  training  institution  to  provide 
more  advanced  training  for  the  pupils  of  the  county. 

* •Attendance. — 160;  all  elementary. 

Jjagners.— Total,  5;  all  colored;  male  1,  female  4. 

\_pfyanizaiion. — The  regular  eight  grades  are  taught  with  industrial  work  in  handi- 
crafts, cooking,  and  sewing.  Good  instruction  in  gardening  is  provided. 

Financial , 1914-15. — The  income  amounted  to  $2,050,  of  which  $1,550.  was  from 
public  funds  and  $5°°  from  the  Slater  Fund.  Of  the  income,  $1,880  was  expended  for 
salaries  and  $130  for  other  purposes. 

Plant. — Estimated  value,  $14,150.  The  plant  consists  of  10  acres  of  land,  valued 
at  $2,000,  a two-story  brick  building,  valued  at  $12,000,  and  equipment  valued  at  $156. 

Recommendation. — That  the  work  be  encouraged  and  facilities  added,  as  the  need 
appears,  for  a boarding  department,  secondary  work,  and  teacher  training. 


1 See  recommendations  in  summary  chapter,  p,  sa. 
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RALEIGH.  ' 

Population,  1910 

Children  6 to  14  years  of  age,  1910 

Teachers ’salaries  in  public  schools.  1910-11 . * ** J 

Teachers ’salaries  perchild6  to  i4mcity 1 

Percentage  illiterate,  1910  *l6‘ 

There  are  eight  schools  for  white  pupils  and  four  for  colored,  with  59  teachers  in 

and  98? colored” pupils.”  C°'°red  ThC  attendance  is  ‘'53-  white  pupils 

The  public  schools  of  Raleigh  are  crowded.  With  the  addition  of  one  elementary 

T \Tki°7rT't  PUbHC  SCh00'S  001114  accornmodate  the  children  6 to  ,4.  The  Gar 

field  Schoo1  has  grades,  including  about  one  and  a half  years  of  high-school  work 

i^  trainmg  m School  and  home  gardening  is  given  in  this  school.  Shaw  University'  • 

Lidfv  a Th  UT^,and  d0eS  n0t  enter  matenally  in'°  the  looJ  situation.  As 
rap.dly  as  the  public  sch^ls  expand,  the  St.  Augustine  School  should  abandon  the 

loiver  elementary  grades  an  (j  center  its  energies  on  teacher  training  and  industrial  work. 

^ST.  AUGUSTINE’S  SCHOOL. 

Principal:  A.  B.  Hunter.1  : 

The^  °f  elTentar^  “d  SeC°ndary  «rade  ™th  provision  for  industrial  training 

The  institution  is  effective  m its  influence  on  the  character  of  the  pupils  Q. 

The  school  was  founded  in  1^7  by  Dr.  J.B.  Smith.  It  is  owned  by  an  independent 

board  of  trustees  and  is  supportedsmd  supervised  by  the  Board  of  Missions  and  the 
American  Church  Institute  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church. 

Attendant- Total,  264;  elementary  200,  secondary  64;  boarders,  i95.  0f  the 
elementary  piculs  30  were  in  the  “evening  school.”  Of  the  secondary  and  night-school 
pupils  39  wer^CMJe  and  55  were  female.  The  reported  enrollment  for  the  year  was  350. 

Of  the  pupils  in  tlie  higher  classes  27  were  from  Raleigh,  42  from  other  places  in  North 
Carohna,  and  23  from  other  States.  There  were  37  pupils  in  the  nurse-training  depart-  . 

Q~/Cad7  a"f  workrS-TT0ta1’  *8'  “>■  feraale  white  9,  colored  19;  grades  8 

academic  8,  girls  industries  3,  boys’  industries  3,  music  1,  drill  1,  bookkeeping  / 
libra  nan  i,  nurse  training  2.  H 8 ' 

Organization. -—Elementary : Good  elementary  work  is  done  in  tfe  eight  grades  of 
The  evening  ^ — 1 * — & 

fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  grades. 


the  day  school.  The  evening  school  has  three  ^ ‘co^'din^  iTghly'Tthe 
go  to  school  fromTlo  ^ M °f  the  **  f°r  W -d 


Secondary:  Secondary  work  is  done  in  the  four-year  “collegiate”  course  with  ao 
pupils  and  in  the  two-year  “normal”  course  with  24  pupils.’  The  so-called  collegiate 
course  includes  Latin,  French,  Greek,  mathematics,  English,  elementary  science  history 

rd“etry  ^ ^yCb°i>g^  A pUpiU  Uke  a haIf  of  histoPy,  s^ology,’  . 
40027° — Bull.  89 — 17 29 
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The  “normal”  course  includes  history,  English,  algebra,  civics,  botany,  Bible  rtudy, 
drawing,  pedagogy,  methods,  practice  teaching,  and  social  studies. 

Industrial:  Considerable  provision  is  made  for  industrial  training.  "The  required 
courses  are  coolring,  sewing,  printing,  woodworking  or  bricklaying.  There  are  also 
plflQgw  in  basketry,  chair  caning,  and  weaving.  The  time  given  to  this  work  varies  from 
seven  to  nine  periods  per  week.  Though  all  the  manual  work  Jor  boys  is  practical,  it 
lacks  organization.  As  trade  training,  it  is  insufficient  both  in  amount  of  time  and  in 
the  essential  elements  of  the  occupation.  Though  the  school  cultivates  about  75  acres 
of  land,  practically  no  instruction  in  agriculture  is  provided  for  the  pupils. 

The  work  in  cooking  and  sewing  for  girls  is  well  planned  and  effective. 

Nurse  training:  A two-year  course  is  given  in  a well-equipped  hospital  under  the 
direction  of  competent  instructors.  The  resident  staff  consists  of  a physician  and  a head 
nurse. 

Financial,  191 3-14* — An  excellent  system  of  accounting  has  been  installed  and  the 
books  are  audited  annually.  According  to  the  statement  for  1913-14  the  more  important 
items  were : ' 

Income,  excluding  noneducational  receipts $35, 929 

Expenditures,  less  noneducational  receipts 655 

Indebtedness.  . . .*. T>  5°° 

Value  of  property aoo> 000 

Sources  of  income:  Episcopal  Board  of  Missions,  $13,017;  American  Church 
Institute,  $4,400;  general  donations,  $3,242;  special  donations  and  scholarships,  $2,066; 
endowment,  $1,737;  special  funds,  $687;  Slater  Fund,  $600;  rent  of  house,  $180.  The 
noneducational  receipts  are  not  shown  separately, but  the  net  costs  of  the  various  depart- 
ments after  deducting  these  receipts  are  shown  as  expenditure  items.  Figures  for  the 
St.  Agnes  Hospital  are  not  included.  The  income  of  this  department  amounted  to 
approximately  $12,000,  practically  all  of  which  was  used  for  maintenance. 

Items  of  expenditure:  Salaries  in  all  departments  amounted  to  $11,514.  The  net 
cost  of  the  several  departments,  including  salaries,  was  as  follows:  General  maintenance, 
$6,860;  academic  and  normal,  $4,385;  administration,  $3,990;  trades  and  industries, 
$ 3 ,821;  boarding  department,  $2,15^;  agricultural  department,  $616;  other  expenses, 
$829. 

School  property:  The  school  property  consists  of  $163,000  in  the  plant  and  $37,000 
in  endowment. 

Plant.— ‘Land : Estimated  value,  $22,000.  The  land  comprises  no  acres,  of  which 
75  are  used  for  the  farm.  The  school  has  a beautiful  campus  of  over  20  acres. 

Buildings:  Ejtinmted  value,  $123,000.  There  are  ifr  buildings,  including  the  hos- 
pital, chapel,  and  library*.  Eight  of  the  buildings  are  of  stone  or  brick ; the  others  are 
6f  frame  oonstructioh.  Three,  are  four  stories  high  and  five  are  of  three  stories.  The 
igiildings  are  in  good  condition  and  the  rooms  are  well  kept. 

Movable  equipment:  Estimated  value,  $18,000.  A large  part  of  .the  equipment  is 
in  hospital,  industrial,  and  farm  equipment. 

Recommendations. — 1.  That  the  work  of  this  good*" school  be  encouraged. 
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..  J'  That  thc.  **"“  ‘,nonnal”  “«*  “coUegiate”  be  eliminated  and  the  courses  com 
taned  or  more  closely  related  to  each  other.*  ' 

posabiy1^^  b°yS  * “ ““•**■*“«  » ">».  i™,a«l 

thl,h;^ITi  pn“ti*  of  «“*"*»*  •*  ■**  • part  of  .be  re|»la,  ooo^'* 
Date  of  visit:  December,  19, 4.  Facts  verified,  ,9, 5.  ^ 

SHAW  UNIVERSITY. 

President : Charles  F.  Meserve.* 

j t5^00’  «f.sec0Qdary  and  collegiate  grade,  v.-ith  students  in  medicine  pharmacy 
d ministerial  training.  The  simple  industrial  courses  are  well  taught  The  busing 
management  is  effective.  * me  Dusiness 

It  is^rS  r*  “ 1865  by  the  BaPt*st  Home  Mission  Society 

11  H , by  a of  trust«*  ““Posed  of  northern  and  southS  m«T  ft 
receives  aid  and  supervision  from  the  American  Baptist  Home  Mission  Society  and  the 
Woman  s American  Baptist  Home  Mission  Society  Y’  * 

Attendance. -Total,  221 ; elementary  52,  secondary  123,  collegiate  24  medicine  o 
pharmacy  13;  male  u4,  female  107;  boarders,  143.  Of  the  studSts  reporting  home 
otheTstatV^P  rotn  Raleigh*,  119  from  other  places  in  North  Carolina,  and  38  from 

SSfS?  ^z°‘ th'  aud“K  w"'  *- h;»“- "»  ^ 

• d emleaCherS , .Wr^r,‘~Tota1'  30;  white  *4>  colored  16;  male  15,  female  fS  aca- 

demic 14,  girls  industries  4,  boys’  industries  3,  ministerial  2,  medicine  and  phai^y  , 
matron  1,  other  workers  3.  . pnannacy  3, 

nn.nfr^“a/i?'~flementary:  A subPreParat°ry  class,  is  provided  Tor  pupils  not 

ST1  h u-  thC  STndary  C0urse'.  The  work  of  this  class  consists  olhe  usual 
g -grade  subjects  and  industrial  training. 

EnvlSTTt1^  TbetSUbjeCts  rcP°rted  fay  practically  all  the  secondary  students  were 
j^f f.  yearS*  Utl“'  3 ! mathematics,  3X I history,  1 ; Bible,  1 >£.  Half-year  courees 
m agnculture  and  avics  are  elected  by  35  students,  one  year  of  ph^ics  b/13 

by  6 Instory  by  ,5,  French  by  6,  and  education  by  5.  6ther  courses  ek^T^Z 
or  three  students  are  Greek,  psychology,  teacher  training,  and  shorthand  All  students 

ZnT  indrrial  ror year-  4££2 

tes  a freedom  from  the  usual  overemphasis  on  foreign  languages.  There  is  however 

ZZZZSL ,he  — “ — deta' 

Collegiate:  The  distribution  of  students  by  subjects  on  the  day  of  visit  was-  Env 
4h  ao;  biology  ,7;  physics,  ,2;  chemistry.  IO;  French,  12; 

"ra-v,he  «'  “-«r. 


1 3otm,  ht>  elfredy  been  nade  toward  thh  * 
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* Manual  training  includes  carpentry,  cabinet  making,  painting,  wood  turn- 
ing, blacksmithing,  and  mechanical  drawing.  The  time  devoted  to  these  courses  vanes 
from'  two  to  eight,  hours  a week  during  the  preparatory  and  seconri&ry  years.  The 
training  of  young  women  in  cooking  and  sewing  is  unusually  thorough. 

; . Medicine  and  pharmacy  > Three  teachers  devote  all  their  time  and  two  others  half 
time  to  the  courses  in  medicine  and  pharmacy.  One  academic  teacher  also  gives  a part  • 
of  his  time  to  these  courses.  The  medical  building  is  a three-story  structure  containing 
lecture  rooms  and  laboratory  facilities.  The  plan  of  the  medical  department,  as  out- 
lined in  the  catalogue,  is  to  give  the  first  two  years  of  a medical  course  following-  two 
years  hf  College  work.  At  the  completion  of  the  four  years  the  student  is  to  receive 
the  degree  of  B.  S.  in  medicine  and  be  prepared  to  take  up  the  last  two  years  of  the  medi- 
cal course  at  another  institution.  The  phaituacy  course  required  high-school  education 
-for  entrance  and  three  years  of  study  for  graduation.  It  is  apparent  that  the  courses 
outlined  can  not  be  adequately  carried  out  with  the  available  teaching  force  and  clinical 
facilities. 

Ministerial  training:  Two  teachers  are  reported  for  ministerial  courses,  but  one  • 
gives  a large  part  of  his  time  to  academic  classes.  OnW/4  few  students  were  present  on 
the  day  of  visit,  and  these  appeared  to  be  poorly  prepared. 

Financial,  1914-1 5 —The  books  are  kept  in  accordance  with  the  requirements  of  , 
the  American  Baptist  Home  Mission  Society  and  an  annual  statement  is  made  by  the 
president  to  the  society.  According  to  the  statement  for  1914-15  the  more  important 
items  for  the  year  were: 

— A „ 

Income,  excluding  noneducational  receipts • *3xt973 

Bxpenditurestjess  noneducational  receipts r 

■ Value  of  property 9-  373»  25l 

' Sources  of  income:  American  Baptist  Home  Mission  Society,  $13, 793;  tuition  and 
fees,  $§.715;  sale  of  lots,  $3,106;  Slater  Fund,  $2,250;  Woman’s  American  Baptist  Home 
Mission  Society,  $1,050;  laboratory  and  other  fees,  $858;  contributions  from  Negro 
Churches'  $224;  contributions  from  white  churches,  $93;  other  sources,  $1,884.  The 
* non^ucational  receipts  amounted  to  $5,573*  Of  this  $4,791  was  from  the  boarding 
department,  $782  was  from  sale  of  books,  and  the  balance  was  from  board  a^d  tuition, 
which  coiild  not  be  shown  separately. 

1 * *; Itefis " of  expenditure:  Salaries,  $16,650;  supplies  for  boarding  department,  $4,791, 
b&CiijhCand  power,  $3,257;  wages,  $1,692;  repairs  and  renewals,  $i,3°°;  educational 
isu^p^,  $90^;  traveling  expenses,  $483;  chemical  laboratory,  $367;  postage  and  sta- 
tionery, $329;  athletic  association  fees,  $256;  library  expenses,  $101 ; expressage,^$68; 

o&tr  itms,  $3,778.  t “ * . . , , , . 

; : Of  the  property  $365,690  was  in  the  school  plant,  $3,994 houses 

^nd  iobl  heid  for  site,  and  $3,567  in  cash  on  hand. 

1 Estimated  value,  $132,53*  The  land  comprises  about  12  acres  of 

jaty  property.  Ifhe  campus  is  well  lcept  and  neat  in  appearance. 

Buildings:  Estimated  value,  $190,390.  There  are  14  buildings  of  varying  sizes  on 
the  grounds,^ which  8 arc  large  brick  structures.  Most  of  the  buildings  are  in  good 
repair  and  all  are  exceptionally  deAn. 


- 
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Movable  equipment:  Estimated  value,  $42,750.  Of  this  $16,000  is  in  power-plant 
machmery;  *l$>ooo  in  hospital  and  medical  equipment,  $8,800  in.  dormitory  and  class- 
room  furniture,  $2,000  in  the  administration  building,  $1,250  in  boarding  department 
equipment,  $900  in  chapel  furniture  and  $800  in  gymnasium/ 

Recommendations.  1.  That  the  organization  be  simplified  and  the  energy  of  the 

school  centered  on  two  or  three  well-planned  courses. 

2.  That  teacher  training  and  premedical  work  be  made  the  main  objects  of 

instruction.  „ * 

3.  That  the  theory  and  practice  of  gardening  be  made  part  of  the  secondary  and 
teacher-training  courses.1 

Date  of  visit : December,  1914.  Facts  verified,  1916. 

LOCAL  BAPTIST  SCHOOLS. 

Besides  the  three  schools  aided  by  the  American  Baptist  Home  Mission  Society,  the 
North  Carolina  State  Baptist  Convention  reports  25  Baptist  schools  in  the  State  Of 
this  number  one  was  considered  important  enough  to  be  discussed  in  the  county  sum- 
manes  above.  Fourteen  were  visited  and  are  described  below.  The  10  not  visited  are 
listed  at  the  end  of  this  summary.  Some  of  these  are  probably  in  sdtsion  irregularly 
but  are  of  little  importance;  othefs  represent  property  held  by  the  various  Baptist  asso- 
ciations and  used  for  the  local  public  schools,  while  others  are  merely  planned  for  the 
future:  From  the  struggle  for  existence  which  many  of  these  schools  have  it  is  evident 

that  24  is  too  large  a number  for  the  Baptists  of  North  Carolina  to  maintain  efficiently. 
No  new  schools  should  be  planned.  Efforts  should  be  made  to  have  the  public  authori- 
ties assume  responsibility  for  those  now  aided  by  the  public  and  som^  cooperation  should 

be  develpped  between  the  remaining  association 'schools. 

It  is  also  evident  from  the  small  amount  of  money  available  from  the  associations 
that  much  more  efficient  work  could  be  done  if  the  Baptists  would  concentrate  all  their 
money  on  six  or  seven  of  the  stronger  Baptist  schools  of  the  State.  Of  the  schools  de- 
scribed below,  Western  Union  Academy,  Burgaw  Institute,  and  Bertie  Academy  are 
most  worthy  of  further  development.  These  institutions,  with  the  four  described  under 
the  counties,  would  require  all  the  money  now  available. 


£I0N  ACADEMY.*  a™  COUNTY-WADESBORO. 

Principal : J.  R.  Faison. 

A crude  one-teacher  achool,  enrolling  33  pupils  in  5 elementary  grades.  It  is  owned  and  partiaUv 
by  thebcaI  Baptist  Association . As  the  school  only  operates  7 months,  the  36  day  pupils 
could  be  better  cared  for  in  the  public  school , which  is  about  a half  mile  distant. 

The  income  amounted  to  approximately  *200,  which  was  used  for  the  teacher's  salary  The  plant 
estimated  value  It, 500,  consists  of  a acres  of  land  on  the  edge  of  Wadesboro,  two  small  frame  buildin**.’ 
and  meager  equipment.  The  buddings  were  dirty  and  in  bad  repair. 

Rtcemm*ndatun.—ln  view  of  the  proximity  of  a good  public  school  and  the  progressive  spirit  of  the 
public-school  authorities,  it  is  recommended  that  the  plan  to  combine  the  public  and  private  ~Wl» 
be  earned  out.  * ^ 

"'Date of  viait:  April,  1915. 


1 Set  rtcomnwoditloni  In  summary  chapter,  p.  as. 

* It  is  reported  that  sfaacw  daU  d vUt  tome  txnpreranent  has 


been  made*  Three  teachers  and  no  pupils 


wen  reported  Is 


■4 
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•BERTIE  COUNTY— WINDSOR. 


BERTIE  ACADEMY. 

Principal:  W.  S.  Etheridge. 

An  elementary  school  with  a few  pupils  ip  secondary  subjects.  It  is  owned  by  the  Bertie  County 
Baptist  Association  and  partly  supported  by  Bertie  County. 

f A tUndance. — Total,  68;  elementary  60,  secondary  8,  There  were  17  girls  boarding  at  the  school. 

Teachtrs. — Total,  4;  all  colored;  male  a,  female  a.  In  addition  there  was  one  part-time  teacher. 

Or^mufibn. — The  school  work  is  poorly  organized.  The  school  land  is  rented  out,  and  agriculture 
la  taughf!  from  a text-book.  A little  sewing  is  provided  for  the  girls,  but  there  is  no  industrial  work  for 
boy®,  v 

Financial,  zp/j-/^.— The  income  amounted  to  $1,764,  of  which  $652  was  from  the  Baptist  Associa- 
tion, $550  from  county  funds,  $541  from  tuition  and  fees,  and  $ai  from  other  sources.fMX  the  income 
$i,rai  was  expended  for  salaries,  $250  for  light  and  fuel,  $110  for  repairs,,  and  $283  for  other  purposes. 

Plant. — Estimated  value,  $15,000.  The  plant  consists  of  7 acres  of  land  in  Windsor,  two  frame 
buildings,  one  of  which  is  a two-story  structure  with  ao  rooms,  and  equipment  valued  at  $700. 

RtammtndQtwni.—i.  That  the  land  now  rented  out  be  utilized  for  a school  garden. 

a.  That  industrial  Work  for  all  the  gijpdes  be  provided. 

■ Date  of  visit : December,  1914. 

CHOWAN  COUNTY— EDENTON.  -■ 

ALBEMARLE  TRAINING  SCHOOL. 

Prineip&l:  J.  E.  Tillett. 

A one-teacher  school  supported  by  a few  churches  in  the  Roanoke  Baptist  Association.  The  attend- 
ance was  27.  The  school  building  is  a very  old,  dilapidated  frame  structure,  valued  at  about  $200. 

< Rtttmmciutotwn. — The  school  should  not  expect  other  than  local  support^ 

DUPLIN  COUNTY— FAISON. 

AISON  EDUCATIONAL  AND  INDUSTRIAL  INSTITUTE. 

Principal:  J:  Z.  Horton.  ' - 

' A small  elementary  school  with  a few  pupils  doing  some  secondary  work,  ft  is  owned  by  a board  of 
trustees  . and  maintained  by  Die  local  Baptist  Association.  The  24  pupils  were  taught  by  the 
pal  and  two  colored  women.  Some  slight  educational  use  is  made  of  a blacksmith  shop.  The  sew- 
of  little  'value.  The  income,  excluding  the  boarding  department,  amounted  to  approximately. 
1,  of  which  $500  was  from  the  Baptist  associations,  $350  from  general  donations,  and  $250  from  tuition 
Of  the  income  about  $700  was  expended  for  salaries,  $300  for  repairs,  and  $100  for  general 
1.  There  is  an  indebtedness  of  $750.  The  plant,  estimated  value  $3, 900,  consists  of  about  3 
land,  twb  frame  buildings,  and  equipment  valued  at  $800. 

fto*.*~In  view  of  the  small  funds  available  for  maintaining  this  school  and  the  exist- 
public  school  next  door,  this  school  should  be  combined  with  one  of  the  stronger  Baptist  schools 

lUtia  * 

visit:  December,  1914.  „ 

^ • v FRANKLIN  COUNTY— FRANKLINTON. 

g school; 

r school  with  2 r pupils  and  two  teacher®.  It  Is  owned  by  the  local  Baptist  Asso- 
I mainly  by  tuition,  which  atpounts  to  approximately  $250  a year.  The  plant, 
2,000,  is  in  very  poor  condition.  There  is  no  need  f<5P  this  school. 

-That'-  the  property  be  sold  and  the  proceeds  devoted  to  one  of  the 

larger  Baptist  schools  of  the  State. 

* ■flit'  7 
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LENOIR  COUNTY— KINSTON. 

McDaniel  normal  and  industrial  school. 

President:  W.  H.  Bryan. 

An  ungraded  school  with  50  pupils  all  doing  lower  elementary  work.  The  school  was  started  in 
1900.  It  is  owned  by  the  lopal  Baptist  Association  and  taught  by  the  principal  and  a colored  woman. 
There  were  no  financial  records  at  the  school.  The  income,  estimated  at  $700,  was  derived  from  the 
association  and  tuition.  Practically  all  the  money  was  expended  for  salaries.  The  plant,  estimated 
value  $6,000,  consists  of  26  acres  of  land,  two  rough  frame  buildings  and  equipment  valued  at  $500. 
There  is  an  indebtedness  of  $2,000  on  the  land.  .The  buildings  are  poorly  kept. 

Recommendation. — That  the  school  be  combined  with  one  of  the  larger  Baptist  schools  of  the  State. 
Date  of  visit:  December,  1914. 

MARTIN  COUNTY— PARMELE. 

HIGGS  MEMORIAL  INSTITUTED 
fVincipal:  Miss  Sarah  C.  Riddock. 

A small  elementary  school  doing  low  grade  work.  Efforts  have  been  made  to  unite  this  school 
with  the  Middle  Ground  Institute  at  Williamston,  N.  C.  Both  schools  are  owned  by  local  Baptist 
Associations. 

There  were  40  elementary  pupils  in  attendance,  taught  by  two  colored  women.  The  income 
amounted  to  approximately  $1,000,  of  which  about  $800  was  from  Baptist  Association  and  $200  from 
tuition.  Most  of  the  income  was  used  for  teachers’  salaries.  The  2 acres  of  land  and  the  old  frame 
buildings  were  worth  about  $1,000. 

Recommendation. — In  viewVof  the  county  training  school  at  Parmele  these  associations  should  give 
their  support  to  one  of  the  stronger  schools  of  the  State. 

Date  of  visit:  May,  1914. 


PASQUOTANK  COUNTY— ELIZABETH  CITY. 

ROANOKE  COLLEGIATE  INSTITUTE. 

Principal:  C.'F.  Graves.  a 

A disorganized  elementary  school  with  four  secondary  pupils.  It  is  owned  by  the  local  Baptist 
Association.  The  107  pupils  were  in  ii  grades,  practically  all  doing  elementary  work.  The  six  teachers, 
all  tcolored,  were  poorly  trained.  Part  of  the  accounts  were  .kept  by  the  president  and  part  by  the 
treasurer  of  the  association.  None  of  the  records  were  systematic.  As  far  as  could  be  determined  the 
income  amounted  to  approximately  $4,500,  which  came  from  the  association,  tuition,  and  donations. 
Of  this  $2,000  was  expended  for  salaries  and  the  balance  for  other  purposes.  The  plant,  estimated  value 
$9, job,  consists  of  10  acres  of  land,  two  frame  buildings,  and  equipment  valued  at  $300.  The  indebted- 
ness amounted  toN$6,8oo.  & 

Kkammendation— In  view  of  the  poor  management  of  this  school  and  the  existence  of  other  insti- 
tution i it  is  recommended  that  the  school  be  combined  with  one  of  the  larger  Baptist  schools  of  the 
State,  ft 

Date  of  visit:  December,  1914. 


PENDER  COUNTY— BURGAW, 
BURGAW  NORMAL  AND  INDUSTRIAL  INSTITUTE. 


Principal:  L.  H.  Powell. 

An  elementary  school  with  a small  boarding  department  doing  the  1 
It  was  founded  in  1902  by  the  local  Baptist  Association,  and  is  aided  W 
* Attendance. — Total,  114;  all  in  eight  grades;  male  50,  female  64. 


mblic  school  work  for  the  town, 
'’"the  county. 


1 Also  called  "Middle  Ground  Institute." 
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Teachers. — Total,  4;  all  colored.  All  the  instruction  is  given  in  one  large  room  curtained  off  for 
classes.  Limited  instruction  in  sewing  and  gardening  is  prodded. 

Financial,  1913-14. — The  income  amounted  to  $1,973,  of  which  $1,100  was  from  the  Baptist  Asso- 
ciation, and  $872  from  the  county.  Of  this  $936  was  expended  for  salaries  and  $1 ,036  for  running  expenses 
and  improvements. 

/■-  Plant. — Estimated  value,  $6,500.  The  plant  consists  of  %%  acres  of  land  on  the  edge  of  Burgaw, 
two  a -story  frame  buildings  in  poor  repair,  and  equipment  valued  at  $300. 

Recommendation. — That  the ‘plant  be  improved  and  gardening  and  manual  training  be  made  part 
of  the  regular  course. 

Date  of  visit:  December,  1914. 


PITT  COUNTY — GREENVILLE. 

TAR  RIVER  INSTITUTE. 

Principal:  C.  C.  Clark. 

A poorly  managed  elementary  school  with  85  pupils  in  eight  grades.  It  is  taught  by  two  colored 
teachers  with  limited  training.  The  control  is  vested  in  trustees  chosen  by  the  local  Baptist  Associa- 
tion, and  the  income  of  about  $500  is  for  the  most  part  from  the  association.  The  plant,  estimated  value 
$3,400,  consisted  of  4 acxe9  of  land  on  the  edge  of  town,  a rough,  un painted  frame  building,  and  equip- 
ment valued  at  $300. 

Recommendation. — that  the  school  be  combined  with  one  of  the  stronger  Baptist  schools  in  North 
Carolina. 

Date  of  visit:  April,  1915.  ^ 1 


RUTHERFORD  COUNTY— RUTHERFORDTON. 

WESTERN  UNION  ACADEMY. 

“'Principal:  P.  F.  Maloy.  , 

* A school  of  elementary  grade  with  a*  few  pupils  in  secondary  subjects.  It  was  founded  by  the  local 
Baptist  Association,  by  which  it  is  owned  and  controlled.  The  school  term  is  7 months. 

Attendance. — Total,  102;  there  were  35  boarders.  The  classroom  work  is  fairly  well  done.  Some 
garden  work  U done  by  the  boys  and  sewing  by  the  girls. 

Teachers. — Total,  5;  all  colored. 

Financial,  1913-14. — The  more  important  financial  items  were: 

Income,  excluding  noneducational  receipts $1, 844 

■ Expenditures,  leai  noneducational  receipts 3,  228 

Value  of  ptent 5,000 

,'.r 

Sources  of  income:  Baptist  Association,  $xia6o;.tuition  and  fees,  $270;  donations,  $2 10;  other  sources, 
$104.  The  noneducational  receipts  were  from  the  boarding  department  and  amounted  to  $535. 

. Items  of  expenditure:  Salaries,  $1,160;  supplies,  $800;  traveling  expenses,. $1 10;  student  aj!d,  $96; 
other  expenses,  $593.  4 

Plant. — Land : Estimated  value,  $2,000.  The  land  consists  of  23  acres  on  the  outskirts  of  Ruther- 
fordton^  ,, 

'Buildings:  Estimated  value,  $3,500.  * There  were  four  poorly  constructed  frame  buildings,  com- 
prising a large  school  building;  a small  dormitory,  and  two  cottages. 

Movable  equipment:  Estimated  value,  $500. 

RecamrmtiMion. — That  the  course  be  adapted  to  the  preparation  of  teachers  for  .rural  districts, 
•nd  manual  uCm ing  and  gardening  be  made  a required  part  of  the  course. 

Dote  of  visit:  April,  1914..  , 
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WAKE  COUNTY— WAKEFIELD. 

HICKORY  GROVE  ACADEMY. 

h 

Principal:  S.  H,  High. 

An  elementary  school  with  one  teacher* and  24  pupils.  Though  it  is  taught  in  a building  owned  by 
the  county,  it  is  supported  by  neighboring  Baptist  churches,  which  raise  about  $200  annually  to  pay  the 
teacher. 

Recommendation.^ That  the  school  be  combined  with  the  public  schools* 

Date  of  visit:  December,  1914. 

WAKE  COUNTY-ZEBULON. 

ZF  ULON  BAPTIST  SCHOOL. 

Principal:  Miss  B.  Hilliard. 

An  elementary  school  taught  in  a one-room  building  on  the  Baptist  Church  property.  Only  31 
pupils  attended.  It  was  taught  by  one  colored  teacher.  About  $200  is  raised  annually  by  the  church 
to  pay  the  teacher. 

Recommendation, — That  the  school  be  combined  with  the  public  schools. 

Date  of  visit:  December,  1914.  , 

WARREN  COUNTY— NORUNA. 

SHILOH  INSTITUTE. 

Principal:"  E.  M.  Bridgeford. 

An  elementary  school  with  9 pupils.  The  income  amounted  to  approximately  $110,  all  of.  which 
was  from  the  Baptist  Association.  The  plant,  estimated  value  $2,500,  consists  of  50  acres  of  land  and  a 
frame  building,  and  has  just  been  purchased  by  the  local  Baptist  Association. 

Recommendation. — That  the  school  be  combined  with  some  of  the  larger  Baptist  schools  of  the  State. 
Date  of  visit:  February,  1914. 

OTHER  BAPTIST  SCHOOLS. 

In  addition  the  following  schools  were  reported,  but  evidence  indicates  that  they  are 
either  out  of  existence  or  too  small  to  be  worthy  of  consideration  in  this  report. 

Bladen  County:  Clarkton,  Hodges  Normal  School. 

Craven  County:  James  City,  Atlantic  and  North  Carolina  School. 

Forsyth  County:  Winston-Salem,  Yadkin  Valley  High  School. 

Halifax  County:  Essex,  Essex  High  School.  Littleton,  Reedy  Creek  Institute.  Weldon,  Neuse 
River  Institute. 

Johnson  County r.Smithfield,* Johnson  High  Shool. 

Northampton  County : Garysburg,  Garysburg  High  School. 

Onslow  County:  Jacksonville,  Trent  River  High  School. 

Richmond  County:  Hamlet,  Pee  Dee  Institute. 

CATHOLIC  PARISH  SCHOOLS. 

There  are  six  Catholic  parish  schools  in  North  Carolina.  The  principal  facts  reported 
concerning  them  are  listed  below.  The  religious  interest  is  strong  in  all  of  these  schools. 


County.. 

Town. 

Schools. 

Attendance. 

Teacher*. 

Income. 

Craven 

Newbera. 

St.  Joseph’s  School. 

150 

3 

$8 00 

Gaston. 

Belmont 

St.  Benedict's  School. 

3a 

X 

300 

Gaston. 

Gastonia. 

St.  Joseph's  School 

40 

X 

400 

New  Hanover! 

Wilmington. 

St.  Mary’s  School. 

*5° 

5 

X,  OOO 

Sampson. 

Newton  Grove. 

St.  Francis'  School. 

20 

1 

325 

Wake. 

Nazareth. 

Sacred  Heart  School. 

IS 

t 

I7S 
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, EPISCOPAL  SCHOOLS. 

Besides  the  St.  Augustine  Normal  School,  described  under  Wake  County,  there  are 
fivefcp.scopalparoch.al  schools  in  North  Carolina.  Three  of  these  schools  were  visited 
and^are  described  in  this  summary.  The  two  whose  existence  was  verified  by  cor- 

,at,thtCndu°f  the  SUmmary  The  ERiscoPal  Board  of  Missions 
has  records  of  other  schools,  but  their  existence  is  so  doubtful  that  they  are  not  consid- 
ered  in  this  study. 

CHOWAN  COUNTY— EDENTON. 

episcopal  parochial  school. 

Principal : W.  J.  Herritage,  the  local  rector. 

the  rer.rU  EPTP£U  parodlial  scho°1  with  39  pup*.  The  wife  of  the  local  rector  teaches  the  school 

assistance-  11  *»  supported  by  tuition  amounting  to  about  $2oo  and  * 
taught  in  the  Sunday  school  room  of  the  Episcopal  Church. 

. Recommended..- In  view  of  the  other  public  and  pr.vate  schools  in  Edcnton  and  the  present 
candmon  of  this  school,  the  effort  to  continue  the  work  does  not  seem  warranted  P 

Oate  of  visit:  December,  1914. 

FRANKLIN  COUNTY— LOUISBURG. 
good  shepherd  PAROCHIAL  school. 

Principal;  George  C.  Pollard. 

PT^hlaI  Kh°?!  red  by  the  EpisCOpaI  dioce*  of  North  Carolina  and  aided  by  the  Eoiscooal 
Board  of  Musions.  It  has  two  teachers- and  an  enrollment  of  ,,7  pupils  Practically  all  thr^T 
elementary.  Three  pupils  assist  in  the  teaching.  Industrial  work  is"  limited  talking  ^d  ™ 

**  Ep“C°Pal  board  endeavors  develop  cooperate  with  the  public 
Date  of  visit:  December,  19014. 

WARREN  COUNTY*-WARRENTON. 

ALL  SAINTS  MISSION  &HOOL. 

Principal:  J.  H.  Hudson. 

b"*“' 01  .■*- 

th«  Epwropal  Bo«d  ol  Minion,.  Ttc.  wtre  50  pupLIS|  didributed  thi^T^hc 

teacher,  a colored  woman,  who  gave  all  her  time  to  the  school  ^ g ^ d °DC 

*JiZ‘Frn?  mCOmC  0f  ^ 901,001  was  *4°.  of  which  Loo  was  from  the  Episcopal  Board  of  Mis- 
*ons  and  *40  from  tuition.  All  of  this  was  used  for  teacher *s  salary.  P P d of  Ml* 

wi*Kfl^T^°hT'TThe  donationi  from  Board  of  Missions  might  better  be  used  in  connec  tion 
th  the  public  schools  or  at  one  of  the  other  Episcopal  schools  of  the  8tate. 

Date  of  visit:  December,  1914. 

OTHER  EPISCOPAL  SCHOOLS. 

thatTheVa0110^8^*13  WCre  reP°rted  by  corresPoadence,  but  evidence  indicates 
tbftt  they  are  not  of  sufficient  importance  to  enter  into  the  present  study- 

Couatv  Town.  School. 

Edgecomb.  Tarboro.  §t.  Luke  's  School. 

H*Efax'  Littleton.  Littleton  Mission  School. 
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Besides  Immanuel  Lutheran  College  the  Board  of  Colored  Missions  of  the  Evangelical 
Lutheran  Synodical  Conference  reports  eight  parochial  schools  in  North  Carolina. 
Evidence  indicates  that  they  are  not  of  sufficient  importance  to  be  considered  in  this 
study.  They  are  listed  as  follows: 

County. 

Stanly. 

Mecklenburg. 

Cabarrus. 

Cumberland. 

Stokes. 

Rowan. 

Moore.  * 

New  Hanover. 


/ 


Town. 

Albemarle. 
Chariot  ti. 
Concord. 
Fayetteville. 
Sandy  Ridge. 
Salisbury. 
Southern  Pines. 
Wilmington. 


School. 

Parochial. 

St.  Paul’s  School. 
Grace  School. 
Parochial.  • 

Mount  Calvary  School. 
St.  John’s  School. 
Parochial. 

Parochial. 


PRESBYTERIAN  SCHOOLS. 


Th$  Presbyterian  Board  of  Missions  for  Freed  men  reports  31  schools  in  North 
Carolina.  The  fmar  that  are  considered  of  most  importance  have  been  discussed  in 
the  county  summaries.  . Of  the  others,  1 1 were  visited  and  are  discussed  below.  The 
other  16  are  listed  at  the  end  of  this  summary.  These’ small  parochial  schools  are  of 
local  significance.  Many  of.  them  are  considered  as  little  more  than  Sunday  schools  by 
the  Board  of  Missions.  Five  of  these  schools  are,  however,  either  maintained  in  coop- 
eration with  the  public  authorities  or  located  in  communities  where  their  limited  facili- 
ties are  needed  to  supplement  inadequate  public  schools.  These  schools  are:  Yadkin 
Academy  at  Mebane,  Gould  Academy  at  Chad  bourn,  Billingslee  Academy  at  States- 
ville, S^rah  Lincoln  Academy  at  Aberdeen,  and  Dayton  Academy  at  Carthage.  The 
Presbyterian  Board  should  support  these  five  schools  only  until  the  public-school  authori- 
ties are  able  to  assume  their  full  maintenance.  It  is  obvious  that  with  the  pressing 
needs  of  Biddle  University  and  the  larger  Presbyterian  schools  in.  thfe-State,  the  money 
now  spent  on  many  of  the  smaller  schools  might  better  be  applied  to  the  maintenance 
of  the  larger  institutions. 

. ALAMANCE  COUNTY— MEBANE. 

YADKIN  ACADEMY. 


Principal:  P.  J.  A.  Coxe. 

An  elementary  school  owned  by  the  Presbyterian  Board  of  Missions  for  Freed  men  and  largely  sup- 
ported by  the  county  of  Alamance.  The  principal  is  the  local  pastor.  There  was  an  attendance  of 
60  pupils  in  nine  grades.  The  reported  enrollment  for  the  yea/  was  140.  The  school  is  taught  by  four 
colored  women. 

Financial . — The  income  for  1913-14  was  $1,350,  of  which  $625. was  from  the  county,  $350  from  the 
Presbyterian  Board,  $2x0  from  contributions,  and  $65  from  tuition.  Of  this  sum,  $1,125  was  expended 
for  salaries  and  $125  for  other  purposes.  v 

The  plant— estimated  value,  $2,500 — consists  of  five  acres  of  land  oh  the  edge  of  the  village,  a 
two-story  frame  building,  and  a little  furniture. 

Recommendations. — x.  That  tjie  Presbyterian  board  endeavor  to  obtain  complete  support  from  the 
county  authorities  and  the  school  turned  over  to  them.  0 

2.  'That  instruction  in'  gardening  and  eletnentary  industrial  subjects  be  made  a part  of  the  regular 


Date  of  visit:  April,  19x5. 


ERIC 


0 
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ANSON  COUNTY— WADESBORO. 


presbytejuan  parochial. 

. Teacher:  Mrs.  E.  A.  McCorkle. 

income  SCh0°f1  g*radeS'fenrDlling  43  PUpil3'  UUght  by  the  “Aster's  wife.  The  school  has  an 

tacome  of  *..7,  of  which  *90  is  from  the  Presbyterian  Board  of  Missions  and  $37  from  tuition  The 
achoolhouse  is  a one-room  building  in  the  rear  of  the  church. 

Rfcotnmendalion.  In  View  of  the  good  public-school  facilities  for  colored  children  i„  Wadesboro 
and  the  existence  of  a larger  private  school  there,  this  school  seems  unnecessary 
Date  of  visit:  December,  1914.  Facts  verified,  1915.  - • 

BUNCOMBE  COUNTY— ASHEVILLE. 

PRESBYTERIAN  PAROCHIAL.  « 

Principal:  C.  B.  Dusenbury. 

A disorderly  elementary  school  taught  in  an  old.  church  building  by  the  Presbvterian'nrearher 

....  ™..  . «*,  a,  w„ 

*J%‘ « 1ZZ1Z  bnuiST"'  “ ,7”'  p*w Pin,y  by 

Date  of  visitr  April,  1915. 

BURKE  COUNTY— MORGANTOWN. 

PRESBYTERIAN  PAROCHIAL  SCHOOL. 

Principal:  F L.  Brodie. 

. f ^-  ’^arm-^ade  school,  in  session  six  months  in  the  year,  Xaugf.t  by  the  Presbyterian  preacher 

At  the  time  of  visit  the  school  was  not  in  session.  The  reported  enrollment  for  the  year  was'87  Its 
ST'  ‘TTf  *°  ab°Ut  .,4°°'  is  from  the  Presbyterian. Board  of  Misions  for  Freedmen  and  from 

V‘e*  the  sParse  Nesro  population  of'M^rgantown  and  the  surrounding 
2eTub.ice,;PrPnat,0n  PreSbyterian  BOard  might  be  ““d  increase  the  efficiency  of  . 

Date  of  visit:  April,  1915. 

GOULD  ACADEMY.  C0LUMB”S  COUNTY-CHADBOURN. 

Principal:  H.  L.  Fuller. 

. * Smf 1 toree-teacher  parochial  school  owned  by  the  Presbyterian  Board  of  Missions  for  Freedmen 
^^dy  maintained  by  Columbus  County.  The  Jeancs  Fund  worker  for  the  county  does  some 
teaching.  The  attendance  ,s  ,44,  all  elementary.  The  reported  enrollment  for  the  year  was  aaS 

bvterhm  TrH  “h°°*  ,913:'4  ^ ***  <*  ««o  was  ^ county . |,8o  from  the  Pres- 

yterian  Boani  , and  *33  from  tuition.  All  the  Income  is  used  to  pay  teachers’  salaries.  The  plant- 
estimated  value  $3 , 000  consists  of  a acres  in  Chadbourn  and  a four-room  schoolhoi&e 

be  tak^^t^"em.T1,at  *'  ^ '*  *''**  * **  “uthoritiei-  “"**»>  that  total  support 

Date  of  visit:  December,  1914. 

» 

FRANKLIN  COUNTY— LOUISBURG. 

PRESBYTERIAN  PAROCHIAL  SCHOOL. 

Teacher:  Miss  Zena  Hill. 

A^^e-teaeherschoolrffourgmdes.taughtintherearofachurch.  Attendance. aa  Theschool 

t >“  P»rt  by  the  Presbyterian  Board  of  Missions  for  Freedmen  and  a- small  amount  of  teitkm 

Is  raued.  In  view  of  other  school  facilities  in  Louisburg,  there  is  ai  need  for  this  school 
Dateof  visit:  December.  1914.  7 mum. 


NORTH  CAROLINA, 

IREDELL  COUNTY— STATESVILLE. 
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BILLINGSLEE  ACADEMY. 

Principal:  J.  C.  Dockery. 

elementary  school  with  28  pupils  in  attendance  and  a total  of  80  enrolled.  The  school  term  is 
seven  months.  The  school  provided  for  a small  amount  of  gardening  and  sewing.  The  teachers  are  the 
pastor  and  three  colored  women  The  Presbyterian  Board  of  Missions  owns  the  plant,  which  consistsof  6 
acres  of  land  and  a two-story  frame  building.  The  estimated  value  of  the  plant  is  $2, 000.  The  board  pays 
the  pastor’s  salary  and  contributes  toward  other  salaries.  In  addition  a small  amount  is  raised  by  tuition. 
The  total  income  is  approximately  $500. 

Recommendation.— In  view  of  the  proximity  of  this  school  to  public  schools,  and  in  view  of  the  small 
Negro  population  of  Statesville,  this  school  should  be  with  the  public  school. 

Date  of  visit.  December,  1914. 

MOORE  COUNTY— ABERDEEN. 

• 

SARAH  LINCOLN  ACADEMY. 

Principal:  W.  J.  Rankin. 

A srmUl  parochial  school  of  elementary  grade , owned  by  the  Presbyterian  Board  of  Missions  far 
Feed  men  and  supported  partly  by  that  board  and  partly  by  tuition.  There  was  an  attendance  of  55 
on  day  of  visit,  with  a few  pupils  in  each  of  the  eight  gTades.  There  were  three  teachers — the  pastor  of  the 
church.his  wife,  undone  assistant.  The  income  of  the  school  amounts  to  about  $600,  all  of  which  is  used 
for  teachers'  salaries.  Of  this  sum,  $395  is  from  the  Presbyterian  Board  and  the  balance  from  tuition. 

There  is  no  public  school  for  the  800  Negroes  in  Aberdeen.  A public  fund,  to  erect  a school  for 
colored  children,  is  now  accumulating. 

Recommendation:—  Efforts  should  be  made  to  combine  the  public  and  private  funds  to  support  one 
good  public  school.  ~ 

Date  of  visit: -December,  1914. 

MOORE  COUNTY— CARTHAGE. 

DAYTON  ACADEMY. 

Principal:  I.  H.  Russell. 

A small  three-teacher  parochial  school^ owned  and  maintained  by  the  Presbyterian  Board  of  Mis- 
sions for  Freedmen.  There  were  47  pupils  present  op  the  day  of  visit,  all  of  whom  were  elementary. 
The  reported  enrollment  for  the  year  was  140.  The  principal  also  teaches  a night  school  with  an  enroll- 
ment of  27.  The  income  for  1913-14  was  $301,  of  which  $217  was  from  the  Presbyterian  Board  and  $84 
from  tuition.  This  was  all  expended  for  teachers’  salaries.  The  plant,  estimated  value,  $1,500,  con- 
sists of  a six -room  frame  building  and  two  acres  of  ground.  There  is  a three -room  cottage  on  the  school 
grounds,  which  is  not  used  at  present.  The  school  building  is  not  in  good  repair,  and  the  seating  facili- 
ties arejpoor. 

Recommendation. — There  is  a present  need  for  this  school,  but  with  the  development  of  the  public 
schools  it  should  become  part  rjf  the  public-schooV  system  or  be  combined  with  one  of  the  larger  insti- 
tutions. • 

Date  of  visit:  December,  1914. 

ROBESON  COUNTY— LUMBERTON. 

REDSTONE  ACADEMY. 

Principal:  J.  H.  Hayswood. 

An  elementary  school  with  a few  pupils  in  high-school  subjects  and  a small  boarding  department. 
It  was  founded  in  1904  and  is  owned  and  maintained  by  the  Presbyterian  Board  of  Missions  for  Freedmen. 
The  school  .term  is  Seven  months. 

An  attendance  of  ,90  pupils  was  claimed.  Only  seven  are  studying  secondary  subjects.  The 
zx  grades  are  taught  by  the  principal  and  four  women  teachers. 

Financial. — Exclusive  of  receipts  from  the"  boarding  department,  the  income  of  the  schooL  was 
about  $86o,  of  which  $600  was  from  the  Presbyterian  Board  and  $260  from  tuition  arid  fees.  • This  was 
offset  by  an  expenditure  of  $600  for  salaries,  $xio  for  fuel,  and  $65  for  other  expenses. 

\.  - ~ 
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WAKE  COUNTY-WAKE  FOREST..  / 

WAKE  FOREST  NORMAL  AND  INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL. 

Principal:  A.  L.  Young. 

\ A privately  controlled  elementary  school  with  a fs-  .. — h— ■ X 

s**r- n’  *■*»-«  - saass 

hv  tlVCS/  fT  appr0pnatl0n  from  the  Presbyterian  Board  of  Missions  for  Freedmen  It  is 
owned  hy  a board  of  five  trustees  but  is  controlled  by  the  principal 

The  school  is  taught  by  three  full-time  and  two  Dart-time  , 

was  from  donations.  About  half  of  this  sum  was  nc#»H  9 3 4 as  $2,460.  most  of  which 

building.  The  indebtedness  was  ,2,„2,of  ^ « 

.payable  for  suppl.es  and  $8oo  due  the  principal  on  land  he  had  sold  to  the  school.  ’ *’  3a°°naoteS 

h„ild  T V e’  5,000  The  SClUX>1  OWns  a*  acres  of  la"d  in  the  town  A lanre  frame 

u^d  ^ cla^Z3  'STrinan  “Tta0'  Jhe  50,1001  buildin*  «»*•!*  5 «oms,  3 of^hich  are 

uscu  tor  Classrooms.  Two  small  cottages  are  used  for  teachers’  homes. 

Recommendation. —This  school  should  not  expect  other  than  local  support 

Dateof  visit:  December,  1914.  ^ 

OTHER  PRESBYTERIAN  SCHOOLS. 

schools  were  also  reported  by  the  Presbyterian  Boardftl^idence 
are  hardly  worthy  of  consideration  in  this  report.  They  are  transi- 
frequently  move  when  the  pastor  goes  to  a new  church.  They  are 


The  following 
indicates  that  th^y 
tory  in  nature  and 
listed  as  follows. 

Countj. 

Alamance.* 

Alamance. 

Bladen. 

Caldwell,  / 

Craven. 

Forfcyth. 

Granville. 

Henderson. 


A 


Town. 

Me  bane. 

Graham. 

Elizabethtown. 

Lenoir. 

Newbem. 

Winston-Salem. 

Fairport. 

Hendersonville. 


Countj. 

Mecklenburg. 

Richmond. 

Scotland. 

Surrey. 

Wake.  # { 

Wilson. 

Yadkin. 

Hoke. 


Town. 

Pineviile . 
Hamlet. 
Laurinburg. 
Mount  Airy. 
Raleigh. 

Elm  City. 

Rooneville. 

Raeford. 


1 

SCHOOLS  OF  MISCELLANEOUS  DENOMINATIONS. 

In  addition  to  the  denominational  schools  already  described,  there  are  two  other 
^ SCh°°1S  in  North  CaroUna.  These  schools  are  maintained  by  the 
“ZZ  t^th0dl5t  EP^P*1  Zion  and  the  Methodist  Episcopal  denominations  In 
view  of  the  uncertainty  of  their  support  and  the- need  of  the  darker  schools  in  the  State 

maintained  by  these  denominating  their  present  condition  does  nJt  justify  the  Sort 
to  continue  their  work.  < • j««r  w cuon 


NORTH  CAROLINA. 

BLADEN  COUNTY— CLARKTON. 
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AFRICAN  METHODIST  EPISCOPAL  Zl6N  SCHOOL. 

Principal:  Mrs.  A.  L.  Lomax.  ^ ■ 

A one-teacher  elementary  school  of  seven  grades,  with  an  attendance  of  30  pupils.  There  is  no 
material  difference  in  the  grade  of  work  or  the  facilities  of  this  private  school  and  the  public  school 
which  is  located  next  door  to  it.  It  is  owned  by  the  District  Conference  of  the  African  Methodist^ 
Episcopal  Zion  Church  and  its  support  comes  in  part  from  the  conference  and  in  part  from  tuition. 
The  income  is  about  $3  50. 

The  plant,  estimated  value  $1,500,  consists  of  3 acres  of  land,  a very  crude  building  which  has 
never  been  finished,  and  equipment  valued  at  $300. 

'Recommendation. — That  effort  be  made  tp  combine  this  private  school  with  the  public  school  next 
door  so  that  a full-time  two- tocher  school  may  be  operated  instead  of  two  small  one-teacher  schools 
with  short  terms. 

Date  of  visit:  April,  1915.  * 

CLEVELAND  COUNTY— LAWNDALE.  - 

DOUGLAS  ACADEMY. 

A four-teacher  elementary  school  formerly  maintained  by  the  American  Missionary*  Association. 

It  was  sold  to  the  Western  North  Carolina  Conference  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  and  is  to  be 
reopened  and  supported  by  the  Conference.  . 

The  plant,  worth  about  $4,500.  consists  of  two  2 -story  frame  buildings  and  10  acres  of  land  near  Lawn- 
dale Junction. 

•INDEPENDENT.  SCHOOLS.' 

Besides  the  schools  discussed  in  the. county  summaries,  there  are  seven  small  inde 
pendent  schools  in  North  Carolina.  The  James  City  primary  school  is  taught  for  tuition 
and  should  continue  only  until  the  public  schools  are  adequate.  The  school  at  Rock- 
ingham should  be  ftierged  with  the  public-school  system.  The  other  five  schools  are 
extremely  doubtful  iu  management.  As  their  maintenance  is  dependent  upon  individual 
initiative,  donations  should  be  withheld. 

Ianson  county— pee  dee. 

BARRETT  COLLEGIATE  AND  INDUSTRIAL  INSTITUTE. 

President:  A.  M.  Barrett. 

A one  teacher  school  with  six  pupils.  It  is  o*ned  by  the  principal.  The  income  amounted  to 
approximately  $300,  all  of  which  was  from  donations  and  was  used  to  pay  the  teacher.  The  plant,  * 
estimated  value  $3,000,  consists  of  28  acres  of  land,  an  old  brick  building,  and  equipment  valued  at 
$500.  The  building  was  dirty  a$(i  in  bad  repair. 

Recommendation. — This  school  should  not  expect  other  than  local  support.  . f 

Date  of  visit:  December,  1914.  • 

V 

CRAVEN  COUNTY— JAMES  CITY  (NEWBERN). 

JAMES  CITY  "PRIMARY  SCHOOL 

Principal:  M.  F.  Sawyer.  ^ 

A private  school  taught  by  the  principal  and  supported  by  the  tuition,  which  amounts  to  approxi- 
mately $300  a year.  That  were  30  in  attendance  on  day  of  visit.  The  school  is  taught  in  a house 
next  to  the  principal’s  home.  J 

Recommendation^ This  school  should  not  Expect  other  than  lpcal  support. 

Date  of  visit:  December,  1914. 


**  * 
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' s EDGECOMBE  COUNTY— ROCKY  MOUNT. 

ROCKY  MOUNT  INDUSTRIAL  HIGH  SCHOOL. 

Principal:  *J.  B.  Harper. 

An  elementary  school  with  a few  pupils  in  secondary  subjects.  It  is  owned  by  a private  board  of 
trustees  and  supported  by  tuition.  The  105  pupils  are  taught  by  four  teachers.  Although  such  sub- 
jects as- Latin,  rhetoric,  and  civil  government  were  reported  in  the  higher  classes,  the  spelling  and  writ- 
ing 0 1 the  pupils  indicated  that  they  are  hardly  more  advanced  than  low-grade  elementary  pupils. 

The  income  amounted  to  approximately  $500,  all  of  which  was  from  tuition. 

The  plant,  estimated  value  *1,100,  consists  of  a small  lot,  a 4-room  frame  building,  and  equipment 
valued  at  *100.  The  rooms  were  crowded  and  the  scats  poor.  There  is  a mortgage  indebtedness  of 
$5000x1  the  plant.  * * 

Recommendation.,  That  the  trustees  endeavor  to  have  the  public-school  facilities  improved  so 
that  this  poorly  managed  private  school  may  not  be  needed. 

Date  of  visit:  December,  1914. 

FRANKLIN  COUNTY—  LOU  I VS  BURG. 

LOUISBURG  NORMAL  AND  INDUSTRIAL  TRAINING  SCHOOL 
Principal:  S.  P.  Hawkins. 

The  principal  claims  to  have  an  elcmentaxy  school  with  an  attendance  of  40  pupils  * Though  the 
building  was  visited  on  two  school  days,  no  pupils  were  discovered.  The  plant,  estimated  value  $2,000, 
^consists  of  about  an  a^re  of  land,  a two-story  frame  building,  and  equipment  vtilued  at  $300. 
Rtcommendation  — That  all  donations  be  withheld.  % 

Date  of  visit:  December,  1914. 


MOORE  COUNTY— SOUTHERN  PINES.  * 

THE  INDUSTRIAL  UNION  INSTITUTE  TRAINING  SCHOOL  AND  ORPHANAGE. 

Principal;  James  M.  Henderson.  •- 

A poorly  managed  school  witi  a few  pupils.  The  work  has  practicalfy  no  educational  value. 
^Though  the  school  is  incorporated,  the  ownership  is  largely  in  the  control  of  the  principal,  who  spends 
most  of  his  time  soliciting  funds.  The  principal  and  his  wife  and  three  others  are  employed  as  teachers. 
Thirty  pupils  were  present  on  day  of  visit. . Of  these  nine  ware  orphans. 

Financial,  ipi^-14.— The  income,  exclusive  of  the  boarding  department  and  farm,  amounted  to 
approximately  *t,aoo,  which  was  raised  through  donations,  tuition,  and  entertainments.  The  boarding 
department  and  farm  were  said  to  be  self-sustaining.  All  of  the  income  was  expended  for  salaries  and 
running  expenses,*  v % 

Pf***/- Estimated  values  In, 860.  The  plant  consists  of  4 acres  of  land  on  the  edge  of  town,  24 
**  s miles  from  town,  7 small,  poorly-constructed  frame  houses,  and  equipment  valued  at  $600. 
R^mm^ndaiion.-^ This  school  should  not  expect  other  than  local  support. 

Date  0 i vjsit;  Man$t  19x5. 

* * * , * 

RICHMOND  COUNTY— ROCKINGHAM. 

FORMAL  AND  INDUSTRIAL  TRAINING  SCHOOL. 

Rrindpa^H'.  C.  DeBerry.  - 
An  elcrnfftary  school  controlled  by  a board  of  iq  ^ustees,  two  of  whom  are  white.  The  school  wAs 
founded  in  1910  by  the  principal  and  his  wife  and  the  school  property  in  Rockingham  is  owned  by 
Ttetnirteesaretp  hold  the  fitle  to  the  fifrm  which  the  school  is  trying  to  purchase, 
ttnaftmor.— Total , 83.  Only  one  pnpil,  who  was  an  assistant  teacher,  was  doing  secondary  work. 
About  10  pupil*  board  at  the  school.  The  reported  enrollment  for  the'year  was  x 16. 

\ colored;  mate  s,  female  5.  Three  other, teachers  give  pan  of  their  time  to 

the  school.  <.v  ^ 


ROCKING 


* f jrt 
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Organization. — All  the  classes  are  small.  little  emphasis  is  placed  on  industrial  work.  The  boys 
in  the  advanced  classes  are  taught  blacksmithing  and  woodworking  in  a shop  in  Rockingham. 

Financial,  IQ13-14. — As  far  as  could  be  determined  from  the  meager  financial  records  the  more 


important  items  forthe  year  were : 

Income,  excluding  noneducational  receipts $1, 383 

1 Expenditures,  less  noneducational  receipts a,  057 

Indebtedness * 4, 745 

Value  of  plant 8,  500  . 


Sources  of  income:  Tuition  and  fees,  $1,365;  school  entertainments* and  donations,  $11$.  The 
noneducational  receipts  were  from  the  boarding  department  and  amounted  to  $605.  * 

Items  of  expenditure : Teachers*  salaries,  $1,300,  sup  plies  •for  boarding  department,  $4qp^  equip- 
ment,  $336;  power,  light,  and  heat,  $331;  repairs,  $130;  other  expenses,  $175.  <* 

Indebtedness:  The  indebtedness  was  in  the  form  ol  mortgage  on  the  school  plant. 

Plant. — Land*  Estimated  value,  $4,000.  The  school  campus  consists  of  a large  city  lot.  A farm 
of  3io  acres  2 miles  from  Rockingham  is  being  purchased. 

Buildings:  Estimated  value,  $3,000.  The  one  building  which  is  used  for  girls*  dormitory  and 
classrooms  is  a two- story  frame  structure.  Another  small  house  is  rented  for  the  boys*  dormitory  . The 
school  building  is  poorly  constructed  but  fairly  well  kept. 

Movable  equipment:  Estimated  value,  $1,000,  ol  which  $650  was  in  furniture  and  $350  in  farm 
implements,  live  stock,  and  other  equipment. 

Recommendations. — 1.  That  contributions  be  withheld  so  long  as  the  school  property  is  owned  by 
the  principal.1 

a . That  the  county  authorities  make  thia  school  a part  of  the  public-school  system  and  use  it  £s  a 
county  training  school. 

Date  of  visit : December,  1914. 


WAKE  COUNTY— RALEIGH. 

LATTA  UNIVERSITY, 

Principal:  M.  L.  Latta.  „ 

No  such  institution  exists,  though  a representative  of  the  venture  was  soliciting  in  1916.  At  one 
time,  it  appears,  a few  pupils  attended  as  elementary  day  pupils,  but  all  pretense  of  teaching  was  aban- 
doned many  yean  ago.  The  name  “ Latta  University  ’ ’ has  been  used  for  a number  of  yean  as  a means 
of  soliciting  funds,  ostensibly  for  the  school,  but  actually  for  the  principal. 

The  90-called  *'  Latta  University  * ’ was  incorporated  under  the  laws  ol  North  Carolina  in  1894.  Title 
to  the  property,  which  has  apparently  been  acquired  by  funds  contributed  for  the  suppond  school, 
is  vested  in  the  principal’s  wife.  The  property,  st  the  present  time,  consists  ol  300  acres  of  valuable 
land  on  the  outskirts  of  Raleigh,  a comfortable  cottage  used  for  the  home  ol  the  principal,  arid  a dilapi- 
dated frame  building  -formerly  used  for  teaching  a few  pqpils.  The  land  is  now  said  to  be  worth  over 
$a$, boo.  ' *** 

Latta,  who  professes  to  be  a minister  and  uses  the  title  “Reverend,"  wrote  a 400-page  book, 
'’The  History  of  My  Life  and  Work."  The  following  statement  made  on  page  55  of  this  book  is  a 
good  illustration  of  the  many  extravagant  statements  made  in  the  interest  ol  this  fraud: 

“ Latta  University  is  located  in  West  Raleigh,  N.  C.,  1 mile  west  frohi  the  capital  building.  The 
locatRm'is  the  very  best  that  could  be  desired  Kir  this  school,  tjeiog  outside  the  busy  city,  but  within 
essy  reach  by  means  of  the  electric  street  cars,  whi^i  run  near  t&  institution.  It  is  one  of  the  largest 
schools  in  the  South  in  every  respect,  having  capacity  to  accommodate  mote  than  fourteen  hunared 
students.  We  have  twenty -three  buildings  on  the  campus.  ’ 1 

Recommendation.-** That 'all  donations  be  withheld. 
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XV.  OKLAHOMA. 

SCHOOL  FACILITIES  IN  THE  STATE. 

•There  are  137,612  Negroes  in  Oklahoma,  forming  8.3  per  cent  of  the  total  popula- 
tion. The  increase  in  the  Negro  population  was  82,000,  or  147  per  cent,  between  aad 
1910.  This  is  the  largest  percentage  of  increase  in  Negro  population  for  any  of  the  States. 
The  Negroes  constitute  9.8  per  cent  of  all  persons  engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits  in  the 
State,  the  number  of  farms  cultivated  by  them  having  increased  107.9  per  cent  between 
1900  and  1910..  As  fanners,  renting  and  owning  land,  they  have  charge  of  1,066,863 
acres;  as  farm  laborers  they  undoubtedly  cultivate  a much  larger  area.  -While  the 
United  States  census  indicates  hopeful  progress  in  the  decrease  of  illiteracy  and  in  the 
improvement  of  health  conditions,  illiterates  are  still  17.7  per  cent  of  the  colored  people 
10  years  of  age  and  over,  and  over  6.2  per  cent  of  the  children  10  to  14  years  of  age,  and 
the  <jpath  rate  is  very  high.  In  view  of  these  facts  it  is  important  to  note  the  following 
summary  of  the  public  school  facilities  and  educational  needs  of  Oklahoma  as  they  are 
shown  in  the  reports  of  the  United  States  census  and  the  State  Superintendent  of  Edu- 
cation. 

Population,  , 

,,  Children  6 to  14  years  of  age  in  State,  1910 

Children,  6 to  14,  in  5a  counties,  1910 1 227, 

Teachers’ salaries  in  public  schools,  5a  counties,  19x2-13* $3,  432, 706 

Teachers' salaries  per  child  6 to  14  in  5a  counties , ,$14. 

Percentage  illiterate,  1910 

Percentage  living  in  rural  communities,  1910 

Public  appropriations,— The  public-school  teachers  of  Oklahoma  received  $3,5 1 6,091 
in  salaries  in  19 12-13.  Of  this  sirm  $3,232,706  was  for  the  teachers  of  227489  whlti 
children  and  $283,384  for  the  teachers  of  28,449  colored  children.  On  a per  capita  basis 
this  is  $14.21  for  each  white  child  and  $9.96  for  each  colored  child.  Map  22  presents 
these  per  capita  figures  for  each  county  in  Oklahoma^  the  proportion  of  Negroes  being 
indicated  by  the  shading.  It  will  be  noted  that  in  the  large  majority  of  the  counties  of 
the  State  the  Negroes  form  less  than  10  per  cent  of  the  total  population,  and  m no  county 
do  they  form  more  than  50  per  cetlt  erf  the  total.  The  relatively  high  per  capita  is  partly 
due  to  this  wide  distribution  of  Negro  population.  The  following  table  gives  the  ex- 
penditures for  county  groups  based  on  the  percentage  of  Negro  population; 

^ Whit#  , - ^ 

•cbool  pop* 

OooBty  troop,  PtroeotMe  of  Metro  population.  uhtko. 

Counties  under  to  per  cent .*148,  ^ 

Owmtle*  10*0*5  percent 55*009 

Coaches  15  to  so  per  33,534, 


White. 

Negro. 

*,444,  S3* 

«37,6i» 

308,715 

3o.*»8 

aa7>489 

a*i449 

13, .*3*. 

8,83.38s 

.814*21  . 

89.98 

41 

17-  7 

807 
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NEGRO  EDUCATION. 


In  addition  to  the  expenditures  for  public  schools,  the  State  appropriated  $640,863 
to  niaintain  for  white  pupils  two  preparatory  schools,  six  normal  schools,  and  three 
institutions  of  higher  learning.  For  colored  pupils  the  State  appropriated  $36,000  to 
maintain  the  State  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  School,  which  also  receives  Federal 
funds. 

Private  financial  aid , — The  four  private  schools  for  colored  people  in  Oklahoma  have 
an  annual  income  of  $4,026,  a property  valuation  of  $9,300,  and  an  attendance  of  289 
pupils,  practically  all  of  whom  are  elementary.  Only  one  of  these  is  considered  an  impor- 
tant part  of  the  educational  system  of  the  State.  The  two  small  Catholic  schools  and 
the  small  colored  Methodist  Episcopal  school  are  described  uncjer  ownership  groups  on 
page  467. 

Attendance. — The  United  States  census  reported  30,818  colored  children  6 to  14 
yeafs  of  age,  of  whom  23,581  or  76.5  per  cent  were  attending  school.  The  average  length 
of  the  school  term  for  the  State  is  6.5  months.  The  cities  with  a sufficient  number  of 
NegroesoL  school  age  have  fairly  good  public  high  schools.  Five  4-year  high  schools  are 
maintained  and  there  are  probably  10  to  12  othf  r town  schools  which  enroll  a few  pupils 
above  the  elementary  grades. 

Teacher  training,  agricultural  courses,  and  industrial  instruction  for  colored  people 
sure  limited  to  the  high  schools  and  the  State  school.  The  State  school  has  been  so  ham- 
pered by  poor  management  that  these  courses  have  not  been  effective.  All  of  the  high 
schools  have  industrial  training  and  some  of  them  have  courses  in  gardening. 


SUMMARY  OF  EDUCATIONAL  NEEDS. 

r.  The  strengthening  and  extension  of  the  elementary  school  systenu  The  only 
agencies  able  to  supply  this  need  are  the  State,  the  county,  and  the  local  public-school 
districts. 

2.  The  increase  of  teacher-training  facilities.  The  policies  of  the  State  school 
should  be  directed  to  this  end.  The  counties,  or  groups  of  adjacent  counties,  should 
endeavor  to  organize  central  training  schools  where  secondary,  industrial,  and  teacher- 
training  facilities  may  be  provided. 

t..  3.  *More  provision  f6r  instruction  in  gardening,  household  arts,  and  simple  industrial 

training.  .In  addition  to  supplying  more  trained  teachers,  central  schools  developed  as 
a part  of  the  public  school  system  should  provide  instruction  in  these  branches.  In 
developing  this  work  the  counties  should  realize  the  possibilities  of  industrial  supervisors 
such  as  those  provided  by  the  Jeanes  Fund. 


PRIVATE  AND  HIGHER  SCHOOLS. 

The*private  and  higher,  schools  are  Herewith  described.  Counties  and  cities  in  wtiich 
the  more  important  institutions  are  located  are  presented  as  a background  for  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  individual  schools. 


The  counties  are  arranged  in  alphabetical  order. 
LOGAN  COUNTY. 


ftptalatfcm,  1910. 


TemcherV  laltriei^n  1912-13, , . , 
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The  rural  population  is  63.3  per  cent  of  the  total. ' The  number  of  teachers  is  105 
in  white  schools  and  41  in  colored  schools.  The  average  attendance  is  4,097  white 
pupils  and  1,604  colored  pupils. 
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Map  m.— Per  capita  expenditures  for  white  and  colored  children  in  Oklahoma  on 

THE  BASIS  OF  CKACHBRS’  SALARIES 

. * v .:<»U 

The  upper  figure  in  each  county  U for  white  children*  the  lower  foe  colored.  The  binding  indicate* 

the  percentage  of  Negroes  in  the  total  population.  * r 

r ® r uLfc  Jited*****^ 

Thes^’statisfica  indicate  that  tM  public-school  facilities  are  fairly  satisfactory.  The 
dty  of  OuthHe  maintains  6 Jbod  M&h  Sdhotol  tdt  coldfed  people  and  tH«!  State  Agriemfeuial 
«wS  Mechanical  School  for  Negroes  is- located  *t  Llpgston,  in  this  cptftty..* 
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, HIGH  SCHOOL 


GUTHRIE. 


Principal:  George  W.  Carry.  > 

A city  high  school  offering  foar  years  of  secondary  work  with  some  industrial  f rain- 
ing for  girls.  . 

, Attendance. — Secondary,  85;  male  28,  female  57. 

Teachers. — Secondary,  5;  all  colored;  male  3,  female  2. 

' Organization. — Secondary:  The  course  includes:  Latin,  3 years;  English,  4;  mathe- 
matics, ‘4;  history,  2;  physics,  2;  psychology  and  physical  geography.  4 Domestic  science 
is  elegted  by  a few  of  the  girls. 

Plant. — Estimated  value,  $12,000.  The  plant  consists  of  a city  lot  and  a neat 
two-story  frame  building  and  good  equipment. 

Date  of  visit:  December,  1915. 

• . ..  1 LANGSTON. 

COLORED  AGRICULTURAL  AND  NORMAL  UNIVERSITY. 

Presideht:  J.  M.  Marquees.1 

A secondary  school  with  a large  elementary  enrollment  and  a few  pupils  in  college 
subjects.  Industries  and  agriculture  are  subordinated  to  literary  studies.  The  insti- 
tution has  befen  seriously  hampered  by  ineffective  administration. 

The  school  was  organized  by  the  Territorial  Legislature  in  1897  and  is  supported 
by  State  appropriations  and  the  Federal  funds  for  agricultural  and  mechanical  education. 
It  is  under  the  direct  control  o(  a subcommittee  of  the  State  board  of  education. 

.7  Attendance. — Total,  408;  elementary  219,  secondary'  144,  teacher  trapping  23, 
commercial  11,  and  collegiate  11.  Of  the  205  pupils  above  the  seventh  grade,  82  were 
male,  123  female;  168  were  boarders,  20  were  from  Langston,  129  from  other  parts  of 
Oklahoma,  and  56  from  other  States.  There  were  93  from  farm  homes.  The  reported 
enrollment  for  the  year  was  478. 

Teachers  and  workers.— Total,  28;  all  colored;  male  18,  female  10;  grade  and 
.academic  teachers  12,  music  2,  Agriculture  2,  boys’  industries  4,  girls'  industrij*L3> 
nurse  training  2,  matipns  3. 

Organization . — Elementary:  The  elementary  divteiorf^  limited  to  fhe  four  upper 
grades,  is  the  largest  in  the  school.  Owing"  to  the  smalf  number  of  teachers  assigned, 
the  classes  range  as  high  as  65, 75,  and  80  td  a teacher  during  the  winter  when  the  greatest 
number  are  in  attendance. 

Secondary:  A large  majority  of  the  pupils  above  the  elementary  grades  are  taking 
a foUr-year  course  composed  of  the  traditional  high-school  subjects,  including  Latin  and 
German.  One  of  the  teachers  reports  Greek.  Many  of  the  schedules  outlined  by  the 
pupils  are  too  heavy  and  complicated  for  good  work.  The  normal  course  continuesthe 
secondary1  work  for  two  years  with  courses  in  physiology,  theory  and  history  of  educa- 
tion, and  a very  limited  amount  of  practice  teaching  in  the  lowest  class  in  the  mstitu- 
tiou.-Ttaeeofflinerc^  subjects  with  the  study  of  stenography, 

^taewritihg/and  bookkeeping.  * . *>■  ■ 

The  eofli^  dl]  students  scattered  through  four  classes. 
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12  grade  and  academic  teachers,  and  classes  range  from.  30  or  40  pupils  in  the  prepara- 
tory division  to  jp  and  80  in  the  elementary  classes. 

Industrial:1  Four  teachers  of  boys’  industries  are  employed.  The  equipment  is 
ample.  The  time  required  is  15  hours  a week.  The  trades  reported  are  blacksmithing 
with  7 pupils,  carpentry  13,  foundry  work  7,  and  mechanical,  electrical,  and  steam 
engineering  13.  The  school  has  neither  equipment  nor  teachers  for  the  engineering 
courses  reported. 

Courses  in-  cooking  and  sewing  are  taught  by  three  teachers.  The  equipment  is 
satisfactory.  The  school  boarding  department  is  conducted  without  regard  to  the  course 
in  domestic  science. 

Agriculture : The  elaborate  courses  of  this  division  are  handled  by  only  one  teacher. 
The  equipment  consists  of  a large  farm  and  a good  supply  of  farm  implements.  Only 
nine  pupils  have  selected  agriculture  as  their  chosen  vocation.  Elementary  pupils  have 
theory  and  practice  of  gardening. 

Discipline:  Direction  of  students  in  the  dormitories  and  on  the  grounds  was  weak. 
Supervision,  of  the  girls’  dormitories  was  done  largely  by  student  monitors.  No  paid 
matron  or  teacher  lived  in  these  dormitories. 

Financial , 1 912-13. — The  principal  books  were  kept  in  the  office  of  the  State  super- 
intendent of  education  at  Oklahoma  City.  The  only,  records -kept  at  the  school  were  of 
tuition,  and  of  the  boarding  department,  which' is  conducted  privately  by  the  president.1 
An  elaborate  registration  system  was  us$d  which  entailed  delay,  expense,  and  much 
unnecessary  work.  As  far  as  could  be  determined  the  more  important  items  for  the 


year  ending  June  30,  1913,  were  as  follows: 

Income,  excluding  noneducationaj  receipts $46,400 

Expenditures,  less  noneducational  receipts 38, 183 

Value  of  plant . 153,827 


Sources  of  income:  State  appropriation,  $36,000;  Federal  funds,  $10,400,  The  non- 
educational receipts  amounted  to  $18,327,  of  which  $17,550  was  from  the  boarding 
department,  $626  from  the  farm,  and  $151  from  the-shops. 

Items  of  expenditure:  Salaries,  $27,806;  materials,  $18,663;  light  and  fuel,  $2,660; 
student  labor,  $2,069;  advertising  and  printing,  $2, tab  outside  labor,  $1,738;  equipment, 
$1,269;  repairs,  $231;  postage  and  sundr#5^Kinse?954. 

Plant.— Land:  Estimated  value,  $ioSro.  The  school  Site  comprises  320  acres  of 
land,  with  about  aoo  acres  under  cultivation.  The  general  appearance  of  the  school 
campus  could  be  greatly  improved. 

Buildings:  Estimated  value,  $107,500.  There  are  six  school  buildings  and  a bam, 
all  in  good  repair.  The  main  building  is  a substantial  pressed-brick  structure  containing 
offices,  classrooms,  assembly  room,  and  laboratories.  The  dormitories,  two  for  young 
women  and  one  for  young  men,  are  two-story  frame  buildings.  The  mgchatiionl  build- 
ing is  built  of  unfinished  stone.  r v ' 

Movable  equipment : Estimated  value,  $30,327.  Scientific  apparatus,  machinery, 
and  furniture,  $24,250;  live  stock,  $3,000;  books  and  pamphlets,  $3,077. 

lowing  to  tbo  destruction  of  the  bdottriit  building  by  fire,  moot  of  thi>  wkk  «m  tnpocvttf  . 

* Sfe&ce  <Utc  of  rint  tin  bonding  depaitmcot  hM  boon  let  out  on  coatikt  • 
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28.  2 

Recommendations. — i.  That  supervision  of  dormitories  and  grounds  be  improved, 
and  especially  that  paid  matrons  be  placed  in  charge  of  the  girls'  dormitories. 

2:  That  classes  b^  reorganized  to  give  more  teachers  to  the  lower  grades.  . 

3.  That  agricultural  and  industrial  instruction  be  made  a more  important  part  of 
the  school  work. 

4.  That  the  boarding  department  be  conducted  by  the  school  under  the  direction 
of  the  domestic-science  teacher. 

5.  That  a simpler  and  more  effective  method  of  bookkeeping  be  installed  at  the 
school,  which  will  show  tfJe  expenditures  for  each  department  and  make  possible  useful 
comparisons  monthly  or  annually. 

Dates  of  visits : March,  1914;  April,  1914;  September,  1916. 

McCURTAIN  COUNTY. 

Population,  1910 m , 

Children  6 to  i^earsof  age,  1910 r.  3,  596 

Teachers'  salaries  in  public  schools,  1914-13 $53, 096 

Teachers’  salaries  per  child  6 to  14  in  county $14.  77 

Percentage  illiterate,  19& 

The  entire  population  is  rural.  ^The  number  of  teachers  is  89  in  white  schools  and 
19  in  colored  schools.  The  average  attendance  is  1,958  white  pupils  and  725  colored  - 
pupils. 

These  statistics  indicate  the  need  for  additional  public-school  facilities.  The  work 
of  the  elementary  schools  should  be  extqided  and  strengthened.  Effort  should  be 
made  to  reorganize  the  Alice  Lee  Elliot  Memorial  School  in  order  to  provide  a central 
training  institution  where  pupils  may  boarc^and  supplement  the  training  received  in 
the  rural  schools  of  the  county. 

„ VALLIANT. 

rAHCE  LEE  ELLIOT  MEMORIAL  SCHOOL 

Principal:  W.  H.  Carroll.  t , 

- An  elementary*  school,  with  limited  equipment,  doing  a *much-needed  work  in  a 
♦rural  qommunity! 

Tbe  school  was  founded  in  1880  by  the  Presbyterian  Board  of  Missions  for  Freed- 
’ men  and  is.owned  and  supported  by  that  board.  , a 

'Attendance. — Total,  93.  Only  one  pupil  was  reported  as  above  the  eighth  grade. 
About  60  were  boarders.  The  enrollment  for  the  year  was  120. 

Teachers. — Total,  6;  all  colored;  male*  2,  female,  4;  elementary  4,  matron  i, 
sewing  1. 

(hgamzaHon.—Ttie  classroom  woj>k  is  fairly  satisfactory.  Little  attention  is  given 
to  the  hoitie  life  of  the  pupils.  The  dormitories  and  boarding  department  are  care- 
lessly administered.  * No. educational  use  is  made  of  the  300  acres  of  land.  • 

; 1 Fincwiali  were  no  accurate  Recounts.  The  following  financial 

items^are  estimatS  giV^  f mm  memory  by  the  principal : 

laoajpev  dhig  noneducational  tcceipti $1,976 

t Expend Iturc,  k»  uoneducational  refcdpte.  . . .a  . * . v. i>976 

‘ * * ‘ “ 8,600 


Vshieof  plant.,. 


v* 
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♦ Income:  Presbyterian  Board  of  Missions,  $1,576;  tuition  and  fees,  $400.  The  non- 
educational  receipts  were  from  the  boarding  department  and  amounted  to  $1,500. 

Expenditures:  Salaries,  $1,576;  operating  expenses,  $400. 

Plant.  Land:  Estimated  value,  $3,500.  There  are  about  300  acres  of  good  farm 
lanq,  part  of  which  is  cultivated  on  a commercial  basis. 

Buildings:  Estimated  value;  $4,000.  The  girls’  building,  erected  about  15  years 
ago,  is  a large  two-story  frame  structure  with  dormitory  rooms,  dining  hall,  and  kitchen 
The  school  budding  is  a three-room  frame  structure  in  poor  repair.  ‘ The  boys’  dormi- 
tory is  a small  whitewashed  building.  The  buildings  are  not  well  cared  for  and  the 
dormitory  rooms  are  crowded  and  disorderly. 

Movable  equipment:  Estimated  value,  $500.  The  equipment  consists  of  a little 
furniture  for  classrooms  and  dormitories. 

Recommendatipns. — 1.  That  the  dormitory  accommodations  be  improved. 

2.  That  the  lind  be  used  to  teach  gardening  and  that  simple  manual  training  be 
given.1  | 

3-  That  the  teaching  force  be  increased  and  the  advanced  classes  given  teacher- 
training subjects.  * . . 

Date  of  visit:  March,  1915. 


CATHOLIC  PARISH  SCHO*OI,S. 


There  are  two  Catholic  parish  schools  in  Oklahoma.  These  are  small  elementary 
schools.  Their  religious  interest,  is  strong.  The  principal  facts  reported  concerning 
theun  are  as  follows:- 


County. 

Logan. 

Logan. 


Town. 

Langston. 
West  Guthrie. 


Schools.  * Pupils.  Teachers. 

Holy  Family  School.  40  2 

St.  Catherine's  School.  25  2 


COLORED  METHODIST  EPISCOPAL  SCHOOLS. 


Income. 

$300 

460 


The  Colored  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  maintains  one  school  in  Oklahoma,  at 

described  below.  The  condition  of  the  school  hardly  justifies  the  effort  to  con* 
tinue  the  work- 


UKPUtoKSE  COUNTY— BOLEY. 

OKLAHOMA  NORMAL  AND  INDUSTRIAL  INSTITUTE. 

Principal:  S.  H.  Johnson. 

A small  elementary  day  school  with  a few  pupils  taking  high-school  subjects.  It  is  owned  and 
controlled  by  the  Colored  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  of  the’  State. 

Attendance.  Total,  131.  All  but  tS  were  below  the  eighth  grade.  In  the  so-called  eighth,  «<«u. 
and  tenth  grades  the  enrollment  was  8,  6,  and  4,  respectively.  The  secondary  subjects  are  negligible, 
Industrial  work  is  limited  to  a little  sewing.  " ® 5 

. ,i.r?C>U"\7T?t*!’  *'  ftl1  colored:  male  female  »•  The  teachen  received  their  training  at  some 
of  the  larger  Methodise  schools.  . * 

. *****  * fiDancifd  ««>tds  are  kept  According  to  a statement  of  the  prin- 

dpab  the  income  for  the  year  amounted  to  8,. 300,  all  of  which  was  from  tuition  and  church  contribu- 
bona.  About  Ir.soo.waa  expended  for  teachers’  salaries.  The  indebtedness  was  $1,150,  of  which 
$1,000  was  salaries  m arrears  and  $150  balance  due  on  the  land.  :'i‘ 


1 8a» 


nnipmuiq^tfiNii  is  nun miry  chapter,  p.  m. 
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Plant.— Estimated  value,  $1,300.  Of  this  $350  was  in  the  5-acre  tract  of  land,  $650  in  a two-story 
frame  building,  and  $300  in  limited  classroom  equipment. 

Recommendations  — 1.  That  the  school  be  combined  with  the  public  school  w 
Date  of  visit:  April,  1914. 

PUBLIC  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 


In  addition  to  the  Faver  High  School,  described  in  Logan  County,  there  are  four 
public  high  schools  for  Negroes  in  Oklahoma.  Several  other  colored  public  schools  in 
the  State  have  a few  pupils  above  elementary  grade.  The^  four  high  schools  are 
described  in  this  summary. 

* MUSKOGEE  COUNTY— MUSKOGEE. 

MANUAL  training  .high  school. 


Principal:  C.  B.' Bryant. 

A city  high  school,  offering  four  years  of  secondary  work  with  good  industrial  training.  The  seventh 
and  eighth  grades,  and  one  section  of  the  sixth,  are  taught  in  the  same  building. 

Attendance. — Secondary,  138;  male  46,  female  92.  There  were  285  pupils  enrolled  in  the  three 
loWer  grades. 

* Teachers. — Secondary , 8,  all  colored,  male  4,  female  4.  The  teachers  devote  all  or  more  than 

half  of  their  time  to  high:school  work.  Two  others  teach  in  the  high  school,  but  give  the  larger  part 
fo  their  time  to  the  grades.  There  were  also  four  teachers  who  give* their  entire  time  to  the  sixth,  seventh, 
and  eighth  grades. 

Organisatio n . — Secondary : There  are  two  courses,  the  “general  course”  and  the  “manual  training 
6 course.”  Fifty-one  students  take  the  manual  training  course  and  87  the  general  course.  Latin  is  not 

required,  but  is  very  generally'taken  by  the  students  in  the  last  three  years  of  the  course  The  sciences 
are  well  taught. 

Industrial:  For  the  boys  the  work  consists  of  woodwork  and  mechanical  drawing.  The  girls  have 
•ewing  alternately  with  cooking.  Three  double  periods  a week  are  devoted  to  industrial  classes.  The 
work  is  well  done. 

Plant  .—Estimated  value,  $70,000.  Land:  Estimated  value,  $5,000.  The  school  lot  comprises 
gome  what  more  than  an  acre.  The  grounds  are  equipped  with  playground  apparatus.  * 

Building:  Estimated  value,’ $60,000.  The  building  is  a modem  brick  stnicture  of  19  rooms. 

Movable  equipment:  Estimated  value,  $5,000.  The  movable  equipment  consists  of  desks,  indus- 
trial (equipment , and  an  excellent  library. 

Date  of  visit : January , 1 9 1 6 . 

OKFUSKEE  COUN^y— BOLEY. 

BOLEY  PUBLIC  HIGH  SCHOOL.  ’ f 

Principal:  E.  M.  Wat9on, 

A small  dty  high  school,  offering  four  years  ftf  secondary  work.  The  eight  elementary  grades  are 
taught  in  the  same  building. 

Attendance. — Secondary,  25.  There  were  363  pupils  enrolled  in  ttfe  elementary  grades. 

Teacher /. Secondary , 2,  both  colored;  male  1,  female  t.  There  were  nine  teachers  for  the 


elementary  grades.  t . , . 

&rga*i*atibn. — Secondary : The  classroom  Work  is  fairly  well  done.  Besides  the  usual  high-school 

subjects,  there  is' some  instruction  in  cooking. 

Piant—  Estimated  value,  $15,000,  The  plant  consists  of  about  2 acres  of  town  property,  one  neat 
ustoQT  Wcjt  building,  and  two  x -story  frame  buildings.  It  is  planned  to  use  some  of  the  land  for  gar- 

Date  visit:  ApriL 
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OKLAHOMA  COUNTY— OKLAHOMA  CITY. 


OKLAHOMA  CITY  PUBLIC  IjJj^H  SCHOOL. 

Principal:  T.  R.  Debnam.  ' 

A cily  high  school,  offering  four  years  of  secondary  work  with  industrial  training.  The  elementary 
grades  are  taught  in  the  same  byilding.  The  plant  is  owned  by  the  county  and  the  teachers  are  paid 
from  county  funds,  but  the  school  is  supervised  by  the  city  superintendent. 

Attendance  Secondary,  80,  male  33,  female  57  The  elementary  enrollment  wits  719. 

Teachers.  Secondary,  5;  all  colored.  The  two  industrial  teachers  divide  their  time  between  the 
high  school  and  the  grades.  „ 

Organization.  Secondary : The  high  school  course  coverse  English,  4 years,  mathematics  4 Latin 
4;  physical  geography.  .1  physics. . ; chemist**.  K:  botany,  history,  3;  civics,  <4;  manual  training' 
a;  domestic  science  and  art,  2.  6’ 

Industrial:  In  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades  and  in  the  high  school  three  double  periods  a week 
are  given  to  woodworking  for  boys  and  cooking  and  sewing  for  girls.  The  work  is  well  done  but  is 
hampered  by  lack  of  space.  ’ 

^ K3tmla4edvalue'  The  school  site  occupies  a 

B“lIdl“f  Estimated  value,  $40,000.  The  main  building,  where  the  high-school  work  is  done  is 
ot  brick.  There  are  two  other  frame  .buildings.  The  total  number  of  rooms  in  use  is  37 

Movable  equipment:  Estimated  value.  $3,750  This  includes  desks,  industrial  equipment  and  a 
small  library.  . n r 

Date  of  visit:  January,  1916. 

TULSA  COUNTY— TULSA. 

TULSA  PUBLIC  HIGH  SCHOOL. 

Principal:  E.  W.  Woods. 

r a A Cltf  h'gh  scho°1,  or?anizedon  t***  Plan  of  six  years  of  elementary  and  six  years  of  secondary  work 
Industrial  courseware  provided. 

Attendance.- Secondary,  40,  male  female  at).  There  were  6,  pupils  in  the  seventh  and  eighth 
grades  and  the  advanced  section  of  the  sixth.  6 

Teachers ' Secondary,  5;  all  colored;  male  4,  female  t.  All  the  teachers  devote  part  of  (heir 
time  to  the  lower  grades.  The  teachers  are  \Vell  trained. 

Organization.- Secondary:  The  subjects  of  the  four  upper  grades  are  English,  3^  yearn-  mathe- 
maues  3M;  Latin.  elementary  science,  history,  3;  psychology.  Hi  rntmuaf training  3 
domestic  science  and  art,  3.  0 

Industrial^  All  student^  in  the  sixth  and  higher  grades  spend  five  double  periods  a week  in  indus- 
trial work.  The  industrial  work  for  girls  consists  of  cooking  and  sewing,  for  boys, working  and 
furniture  making,  shoe  repairing,  chair  caning  and  mat  making  This  work,  especially-in  the  lower* 
grades,  is  thoroughly  practical.  7 \ 

r.,1  Piian,'rEStimated  Vttlue'  Und;  Estimated  value.  *'.000.  The  school  lot  comprises  a 

little  less  than  one  acre.  r 

. , Building?:  Estimated  value,  $4,000.  There  are  two  buildings,  one  of  brick  and  £Vof  frame  con- 
struction The  high-school  classes  are  taught  in  the  frame  building,  which  is  a tempM&  structure 

Movable  equipment;  Estimated  value,  «.,oSo.  The  e*ipment  consists  of  deski  and  industrial 
apparatus.  " 
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XVI.  SOUTH  CAROLINA. 

SCHOOL  FACILITIES  IN  THE  STATE. 

There  are  835,843  colored  people  in  South  Carolina,  forming  55.2  per  cent  of  the 
total  population.  They  constitute  68.6  per  cent  of  all  persons  engaged  in  agricultural 
pursuits  in  the  State.  The  number  of  farms  cultivated  by  them  increased  13.3  per  cent 
between  1900  and  1910.  As  farmers,  renting  and  owning  land,  they  have  charge  of 
3.939.592  acres;  as  farm  laborers  they  undoubtedly  cultivate  a much  larger  area.  While 
the  United  States  census  indicates  hopeful  progress  in  the  decrease  of  illiteracy  and  in 
the  improvement  of  health  conditions,  illiterates  are  still  38.7  per  cent  of  the  persons 
10  years  of  age  and  over  and  23.1  per  cent  of  the  children  10  to  14  years  of  age,  and 
the  death  rate  is  almost  twice  as  high  as  that  of  the  white  people.  Such  a degree  of 
illiteracy  and  ill  health  is  certain  evidence  of  extensive  waste  of  economic  resources  and 
human  energy.  In  view  of  these  facts,  it  is  important  to  note  the  following  summary 
of  the  public-school  facilities  and  educational  needs  of  South  Carolina  as  they  are  shown 

m the  reports  of  the  United  States  census  and  the  State  superintendent  of  public  instruc- 
tion : 


White. 

Negro. 

679,  161 

835. 843 

1 U5.  384- 

2I3f  I25  * 

• tl,  454,  098  • 

$3°s.  084 

tio.  00 

$1*44 

10.3 

3&7 

81. 9 

87.  8 . 

South  Carolina  received 

Of 


Teachers*  salaries  in  public  schools,  1911-13 **  , 

Teachers  ’ salaries  per  child  6 to  14  in  State  *...'. 

Percentage  illiterate,  

Percentage  living  in  rural  communities,  1910. ..  

Public  appropriations . — The  public-school  teachers  of 
$1,759,182  in  salaries  in  1911-12.  Of  this  sum  $1,454,098  was  for  the  teachers 
*45,384 1 white  children  and  $305,084  for  the  teachers  of  212,125  colored  children. 
On  a per  capita  basis  this  is  $10.00  for  each  white  child  of  school  age  and  $1.44  for  each 
colored  child.’  Map  23  presents  these  per  capita  figures  for  each  county  in  South  .Caro- 
lina, the  proportion  of  Negroes  being  indicated  by  the  shading,  the  inequalities  are 
greatest  in  counties  with  the  largest  proportion  of  Negroes.  The  per  capita  sums  for 
white  children  decrease  and  those  for  colored  children  increase,. with  considerable  regu- 
larity, as  the  proportion  of  Negroes  becomes  smaller.  The  extent,  of  this,  regularity 
appears  in  the  following  table,  which  shows  the  per  capita expenditure  for  county  groups 
based  ou  the  percentage  of  Negropopulation: 


County  groups,  percentage  of  Negroes  White  school 

In  the  PopultUon.^i  popnfctioo. 

Counties  io  to  a 5 per  cent 3 > ^ jpgj 

Counties  25  to  50  per  cent Sb'  961 

Counties  50  to  75  per  cent. . . .' 79!  637 


Negro  school  Per  cspfta 
population.  white. 


Counties  75  per  cent  and  over. 


^4*5 


3>f  7<i 
31,669 
iS6,54» 
*0,738 


Per  capita 
Negro. 


5-34 
6. 67 
12.4S 
*4*  79 


1:2 

t.  18 


J 


1 Includes  84  Indians  and  Asiatics.  1 ' 

* Those  per  capita  sums  were  computed  by  dividing  the  teachers’  aalaritt  In  pmHHc  fdwdi  bv  thm  numhtr  rJ  t. 

14  enumerated  by  th^  United  States  census.  The  teachers’  salaries  were  obtained  torn  the  report  <d  the  Stats  superintendent, 

19(3,  pp.  1)11)1.  . n’irr.  -T-irmm, 

* The. an  no  cooiitk.  in  Sooth  CuoUaa .with  lot  thu>  i.  p. rent  N «*ro  pofmbW 
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The  high  per  capita  cost  for  white  children  in  the  "black  belt"  counties  is  partly 
explained  by  the  fact  that  they  are  few  in  number  and  widely  scattered.  The  smaller 
cost  of  schools  for  colored  chydren  is  partly  due  to  the  lower  wage  scalp  of  colored  teachers 
and  partly  due  to  the  very  limited  provision  for  high-school  education.  It  is  apparent, 
however,  that  these  explanations  by  no  means  account  for  the  wide  divergencies  in  the 
"black  belt"  counties.  In  addition  to  the  $1,454,098  appropriated  for  the  teachers  of 
white  public  schools  the  State  appropriated  $452,672  to  maintain  one  normal  school  and 


Map  23.— Per  capita  expenditures  por  white  and  colored  children  in  South  Carolina  on 
f * THE  BASIS  Of  teachers’  salaries. 

* The  upper  figure  in  each  .county  is  for  white  children , the  lower  for  colored  - The  shading  indicates 
the  percentage  of  Negroes  in  the  total  population. 

three  institutions  of  higher  learning.  To  the  $305,084  appropriated  for  colored  public- 
school  teachers,  the  State  added  $12,614  to  supplement  the  income  of  the  State  Agri- 
cultural Imd  Mechanical  School,  largely  maintained  by  the  Federal  Government. 

Private  financial  aid. — The  deficiencies  in  the  expenditures  for  the  education  of  the 
colored  people  largely  explain  the  active  campaigns  for  private  schools  since  the  Civil 
War.  As  a result  of  this  activity  the  private  schools  have  a property  valuation  of 
$»,i26,434,anannualincomeof  $214, 379,  and  an  attendance  of  8,6i6pupils,of  whom  7,431 
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Number  of 

Arum*] 

Vfthwof 

•dutoJa. 

income. 

property. 

*”4,379 

$3, 136,  454 

51,  J35 

416,  305 

•63, 144 

I,  710,  339 

44,316 

297.  3<» 

>erty  value  of  the 

denominational 

are  in  elementary  grades.  It  is  sometimes  thought  that  the  liberal  private  attributions 
to  these  schools  make  up  for  the  inequalities  in  the  public  appropriations  for  the  ediica- 
uon  of  white  and  colored  youth.  In  South  Carolina,  however,  the  total  expenditures  for' 
both  public  and  private  schools 'for  colored  people  is  far  less  than  the  expenditure  for 
«lnte  teachers  in  public  schools  alone.  In  addition,  the  income  if  the  1 1- large  private 
»hite  schools  as  rejxirted  to  the  Bureau  of  Education,  was  $319,980,  as  against  $214,379, 
he  income  of  a 1 colored  private  schools.  A summary  of  the  income  Ltd  propely  S 

he  private  and  h.gher  colored  schools,  grouped  according  to  ownership,  is  givenin  the 
following  table:  * 

Total  private  schools 

Independent 

Denominational.  

State  and  Federal • • 49 


schools  are  much  higher  than  those  of  the  independent  schools.  The  annual  income  if 
le  colored  schools  owned  by  denominations  whose  membership  is  white,  or  largely  so 
aggregates  $125,9.0,  as  compared  with  $37,234  for  those  of  the  colored  denominations’ 

i lP7Ty  °Wned  the  former  ^ouP  is  ™lued  at  $1,495,729  and  that  owned  by  the 
latter  at  $214,500.  Some  of  the  schools  owned  by  white  denominations  receive  consid- 
erable sums  of  money,  from  colored  members.  The  statistics  of  the  State  and  Federal 
school,  w,th  an  income  of  $44,216  and  property  valuation  of  $297,300,  are  in  striking 
amtrasMvith  those  of  the  private  schools.  In  addition  to  t*e  private  aid  shown  in  the 
ab  e,  >3.280  was  appropriated  for  general  supervision  and  special  phases  of  education 

} 1 'e.^.<;an<:S  and  Slater  Flmds.  a°d  $3<»  from  the  Rosenwald  Rural  School  Fund 
\V  h.le  the  total  number  of  private  schools  is  60,  only  26  play  any  important  part  in 
the  educa  .oiia  activities  of  the  State.  Some  of  the  remaining  34  may  be  justified  on 
denominational  grounds;  the  majority  of  the  schools,  however,  are  so  hampered  by  small 
mco.ne  or  poor  management  that  the  State  receives  little  benefit  from  them.  The  schools 
of  the  first  group  are  described  under  their  respective  counties  and  their  location  shown 
on  Map  24.  I he  schools  of  the  second  group  are  summarized  according  to  ownership  and 
discussed  at  the  end  of  this  chapter.  The  attendance  of  the  private  and  higher  colored 
schools  by  ownership  groups  is  indicated  in  the  following  statement : 

Ownership  of  colored  schools. 

Total  private  schools 

Independent s 

Denominational . . . . 

State  and  Federal 

Jn  VieV"  °f  the  fre<luency  of  the  terms  "academy'-  and  "college"  in  the  names  of 
these  private  institutions,  it  is  important  to  note  that  only  about  one-eighth  of  then- 
pupils  are  of  secQndary  grade  and  there  are  only  71  students  in  college  classes. 

Attendance.— The  United  States  census  reported  212,125  children  ft  to  14  years  of 
age,  of  whom  1 18,981  were  attending  school.  A study  of  the  figures  for  the  public  and 

• Include*  7.  calk*.  *tud«nU  at  whan  rt  w*r*  In  CUflln  Uul««ltv  ..d  M I-  n— 


Number  of 
•chooli. 

Totalat- 

tendance. 

Ele- 

mentary. 

Secondary. 

1 &,6i6 

7*43* 

I,  114 

. I,  013 

954 

58 

1 7.  &°4 

477 

1*056 

7*6 

5*9 

*97 

t 
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private  schools  shows  that,  while  a majority  of  the  elementary  colored  pupils  are  in  the 
public  schools,  the  majority  of  the  secondary  and  all  of  the  college  pupils  are  in  private 
schools.  The  large  majority  of  the  white  secondary  students  and  two-fifths  of  the  college 
students  are  in  public  institutions. 


Income  of  ichools: 

Under  $1,500. 

$>,500  to  $5,000. 

$5,000  to  $15,000. 

$15,000  to  $30,000. 
$30,000  or  over. 
Percentage  Nefro  in-thc  population: 
□ Under  10  per  cent, 
to  to  30  per  cent. 


Q 


50  per  cent  or  freer. 

Map  24.— private  schools  por  negroes  in  south  Carolina. 

Th^  circles  show  the  location  and  the  annual  income  of  the  important  schools.  The  shading  indi- 
cates the  percentage  of  Negroes  in  the  total  population. 


Elementary. — The  inadequacy  of  the  elementary  school  system  for  colored  children 
is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  the  attendance  in  both  public  and  private  schools1  is  less  than 
57  pet  cent  of  the  children  of  elementary  school  age.  The  average  term  of  the  colored 
schools  for  South  Carolina  is  4.4  months.  The  teachers  are  very  poorly  prepared.  The 
7,431  pupils  in  private  schools  receive  fairly  good  instruction,  but  they  form  only  a 
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small  percentage  of  the  1 18*981  children  attending  school  and  a still  smaller  fraction  of 
the  212,125  children  of  school  age. 

Secondary. — The  Howard  High  School  in  Columbia  is  the  only  colored  public  school 
in  the  State  doing  a considerable  amount  of  secondary  work.  This  school  is  not  equal 
to  the  work  of  a full  three-year  high  school.  Several  other  schools  enroll  a few  pupils 
beyond  the  elementary  grades.  The  State  school  at  Orangehurg  offers  a four-year 
secondary  course.  Of  the  1,468  secondary  pupils  in  South  Carolina,  1,114  are  in  18 
private  schools.  Four-ye&r  courses  are  maintained  in  7 of  these  schools  with  an  attend- 
ance of  784.  The  secondary  work  of  the  remaining  1 1 school^  varies  from  a few  subjects 
above  the  elementary  grades  to  a full  three-year  course.  The  courses  of  study  of  most 
of  these  schools  follow  closely  the  college  preparatory  or  classical  type.  Many  of  them 
still  require  Greek  and  practically  all  make  Latin  the  central  subject.  Very  few  have 
adequate  provision  for  science  or  history  and  social  studies. 

College . — Benedict  College  and  Claflin  University  are  the  only  two  institutions  in  the 
State  equipped  to  do  college  work.  Together  they  have  a collegiate  attendance  of  71. 
Neither  has  equipment,  or  teaching  force  sufficient  to  make  possible  a broad  selection 
objectives.  Several  other  schools  claim  college  courses,  but  their  work  Is  not  above 
Aondary  grade. 

Teacher  training. — The  most  urgent  need  of  the  colored  schools  is  trained  teachers. 
The  supply  now  depends  almost  entirely  upon  the  secondary  schools,  most  of  which  are 
private  institutions.  Of  these  only  six  offer  a fairly  goo3  course  in  teacher  training. 
Four  others  include  one  or  two  teacher-training  subjects  in  their  general  courses.  To 
supplement  these  facilities,  an  effort  has  been  made  to  develop  county  training  schools. 
Through  the  cooperation  x>f  the  Slater  Fund  and  the  General  Education  Board  with  the 
State  department  of  education,  one  of  these  schools  is  now  maintained.  As  yet,  how- 
ever, its  work  is  almost  entirely  of  elementary  grade.  The  pupils  in  the  graduating 
classes  of  all  of  the  schools  offering  teacher-training  subjects  number  about  250,  an 
annual  output  obviously  inadequate  to  meet  the  heed  for  teachers  in  a State  with  Qver 
835,000  colored  people  and  2,760  colored  public-school  teachers. 

Industrial. — Although  three  of  the  schools  in  the  State  provide  some  trade  training, 
none  of  them  devote  sufficient  time  to  the  work  to  produce  efficient  trade  workers.  The 
work  done  at  Penn  “School  is  excellent,  but  students  specialize  in  the  chosen  trade 
for  only  one  year.  Tra  State  school  has  adequate  equipment,  but  the  time  allotment 
is  not  sufficient.  JThe  number  of  pupils  who  may  elect  trades  at  Schofield  is  restricted 
and  the  industrial  activities  are  conducted  on  a commercial  basis.  In  addition  to  these 
schools  the  Voorhees  Industrial  Institute  has  large  trade  equipment,  but  has  not  made 
sufficient  educational  use  of  it.  While  Claflin  University  has  considerable  trade  equip- 
ment, the  instruction  is  in  the  nature  of  manual  training.  Thirteen  other  schools  offer 
fairly  satisfactory  industrial  work  in  one  or  two  lines  and  8 or  10  schools  are  making  9otne 
attempt  to  do  industrial  work. 

, Agricultural . — Only  the-State  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  School,  Penn  School, 
and  Voorhees  Institute  are  beginning  to  make  effective  educational  use  of  their  farms. 
The  number  of  pupils  specializing  in  agriculture  at  the  State  school  is  small.  The  other 
40927® — Bull.  39 — 17 81 
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three  schools  in  the  St£te  which  have  farms  have  overlooked  the  value  of  a well-planned 
course  in  agriculture.  Seven  schools  have  courses  in  gardening. 

Supervision—  No  State  supervisor  of  colored  public  schools  is  employed.  Prac- 
tically the  only  special  supervision  given  to  Negro  schools  is  provided  by  the  Jeanes 
Fun£  supervising  industrial  teachers.  Ten  counties  in  the  State  have  these  supervising 
teachers,  who  travel  among  the  rural  schools  introducing  industrial  training  and  extend- 
ing the  influence  of  the  school  into  the  ^jjmiunity.  In  1915  the  Jeane^  Fund  appro- 
priated $2,480,  the  counties  contributed  $775*  and  the  supervisors  raised  $8,612  by 
appeals  to  the  people.  A summer  school  was  held  at  the  State  Agricultural  and  Mechan- 
ical College  for  Negroes. 

SUMMARY  OF  EDUCATIONAL  NBBDS. 

1.  The  strengthening  and  extension  of  the  elementary  school  system.  The  only 
agencies  able  to  supply  this  need  are  the  State,  the  county,  and  the  local  public-school 
district.  The  greatest  possibilities  of  State  aid  lie  in  the  employment  of  a white  super- 
visor colored  schools,  whose  duties  will  correspond  to  those  of  the  supervisors  now 
employed  in  10  Southern  States.*, 

2.  The  increase  of  teacher-training  facilities.  To  this  end  secondary  schools  with 
teacher-training  courses  should  be  provided,  more  summer  schools  and  teachers’  insti- 
tutes should  be  maintained,  and  the  private  school^  should  cooperate  with  the  State 
department  of  education  by  placing  more  Nemphasis  on  teacher-training  courses  in 
accordance  with  State  standards. 

3.  More  provision  for  instruction  in  .gardening,  household  arts,  and  simple  indus- 
tries! 'In"  developing  this  work,  counties  should  realize  the  possibilities  of  the  Jeanes 
Fund  industrial  supervisors. 

4.  More  instruction  in  agriculture  and  in  the  problems  of  rural  life,  so  that  teachers 
and  leaders  may  be  developed  for  a people  80  per  cent  rural. 

5.  The  maintenance  of  industrial  high  schools  in  cities. 

PRIVATE  AND  HIGHER  SCHOOLS. 

The^pflvate  and  higher  schools  are  described  in  the  sections  which  follow.  Counties 
and  cities  in. which*  th*^  more  important  institutions  are  located  are  presented  as  a back- 
ground for  the  discussion  of  the  individual  schools.  The  counties  are  arranged  in  alpha- 
betical order: 

. AIKEN  COUNTY. 


White.  Neff*. 

Papulation,  1910. >8. 997  85© 

. Children  6 to  wyeara of  age,  1910 3*  97^  5»  576 

Teachers’  laifdiSi  in  public  schools,  1911-12 $45>448  $10,372 

Teachers*  salaries  per  child  6 to  14  in  county • • $**-43  $a.  ai 

Percentage  illiterate,  1910 ia  8 35  8 


‘ ' The  rural  population  is  90.7  per  cent  ot  the  total.  The  average  length  of  the  public 
school  term  1$  6 months  for  white  pupils  and  3.9  months  for  colored.  The  number  of 
teadicfB  is  128  in  white  schools  and  ioi  in  colored  schools.  The  average  attendance  is 


2,377  white  pupils  and  3,15°  colored  pupils. 
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These  statistics  indicate  the  need  for  additional  school  facilities.  The  work  of  the 
elementary  schools  should  be  extended  and  strengthened.  A Jeanes  Fund  county 
supervising  industrial  teacher  travels  in  the  county,  aiding  the  teachers  in  rural  schools 
to  introduce  industrial  work  and  to  extend  the  influence  of  the  School  into  the  com- 
munity. The  Schofield  School  should  be  reorganized  so  as  to  become  a central  insti- 
tution where  pupils  may  board  and  supplement  the  training  received  in  the  rural 
schools.  In  view  of  the  inefficiency  of  the  public  school  in  the  city  of  Aiken,  effort 
should  be  made  to  combine  with  it  the  Andrew  Robinson  Institute,  located  on  the 
same  block,  and  coopt.*  rat  ion  should  be  developed  with  the  public  authorities  in  the 
support  of  the  work*  ' * * 

AIKKN.  # 

SCHOFIELD  NORMAL  AND^  INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL 

Principal:  Miss  S.  Louisa  Haight.1 

A school  of  elementary  and  secondary  grade  with  a small  boarding  department. 
The  institution  has  done  an  irauprtant  work,  but  uncertainty  of  policy  during  the  past 
few  years  has  hampered  its  infcience.  Effort  is  now'  being  made  to  reorganize  the 
work.  ^ 

The  institution  was  founded  iq  1868  by  Miss  Martha  Schofield,  one  of  the  pioneers,  m 
Negro  education.  It  is  owned  by  an  independent  board  of  trustees  and  supported  by 
endowment  and  donations  from  members  of  the  Society  of  Friends  of  Philadelphia. 

Attendance.— Total,  258;  elcmentaiy  226,  secondary  32.  Of  the  secondary  pupils 
10  were  male  and  22  female.  There  wei^33  boarders. 

Teachers  and  workers. — Total,  2i;white*4,  colored  17;  male  7,  female  14;  grades 
and  academic  9,  boys*  industries  5,  girls’  industries  3,/armer  1,  executive  officers  3. 

Organization. — Elementary:  The  elementary  work  covers  the  regular  eight  grades. 
, Secondary:  Secondary  work  is  done  in  the  ninth  and  tenth  grades.  The  attempt  to 
cover  a large  amount  of  ground  in  these  two  years  leads  to  a crowded  schedule  for  the 
students  and  a short  time  allotment  to  important  subjects.  The  course  includes: 
English,  1%  years;  algebra,  2;  Latin,  physiology,  yi ; ancient  history,  \%  \ botany, 

%\  spelling,  X;  agriculture,  % \ business  methods,  2;  and  review  work. 

Industrial : Some  manual  trailing  is  given  to  all  pupils,  but  the  trades  are  open  only 
to  the  33  boarders.  The  work,  as  done  on  a commercial  scale,  furnishes  fair  trade  train 
ing,  but  the  enrollment  is  small.  The  trades  were  carpentry  with  6 boys,  hamessmaking 
with  8,  and  carriage  painting  and  wbeelwrighting  with  7.  Printing  is  also  provided.  A 
good  course  in  sewing  and  dressmaking  is  given,  but  only  6 girls  were  taking  the  course. 
A course  in  chair  caning  is  also«provided. 

Financial, 1912-1 3.?- The  records  are  not  such  as  to  afford  a clear  analysis  of  the 
financial  operations  of  the  school.  As  far  as  could  be  determined  the  more  important 
items  were: 


Income,  excluding  non  educational  receipts. 
Expenditures,  lessnoneducational  receipts. . 
Value  of  property 


*5.5*° 

5t°75 

157,000 


* . 


ERIC 


1 White.  Steeled  store  date  ol  rich. 
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Sources  of  income:  Endowment,  $3,880;  donations,  $1,200;  tuition  and  fees,  $500. 
The  noneducational  receipts  amounted  to  $6,933,  of  which  $4,121  was  from  the  boarding 
department,  $2,033  from  the  shops,  and  $779  from  the  farm. 

Items  of  expenditure:  Salaries,  $6,160;  shop  expenses,  $3,178;  dining-hall  expenses, 
$1 ,945 ; farm  expenses,  $725 . 

School  property:  The  property  consists  of  $97,oooun  endowment  and  $60,000  in 

Plant . — Land:  Estimated  value,  $10,000.  The  school  w#ns'  two  blocks  of  city 
property,  which  is  used  for  campus,  and  a farm  of  380  acres  atxn^  miles  from  the  town. 
Little  use  has  been  made  of  the  large  farm.  * 

, Buildings:  Estimated  value,  $45,000.  There  are  four  large  buildings  and  several 
smaller  structures  on  the  campus,  besides  a neat  frame  cottage  and  ot  her  buildings  on  the 
farm.  The  academic  building  is  a brick  structure  two  stories  high,  containing  class- 
rooms, chapel,  library,  and  sewing  room;  Verlenden  Hall  and  Wharton  Hall  are  three- 
story  brick  buildings  containing  girls'  dormitory,  dining  room,  teachers’  rooms,  and 
industrial  departments;  Carter  Hall,  a frame  building,  contains  the  primary  department 
and  shops  for  carpentry,  shoeraaking,  and  chair  caning.  The  building^  are  in  need  oi 
repair. 

Movable  equipment:  Estimated  value,  $5,000.  Ot  this  about  $2,000  was  in  furni- 
ture for  classrooms  and  dormitories,  $1,500  in  industrial  equipment,  $1,000  in  farm  im- 
plements and  live  stock,  and  $500  in  library  books  and  fixtures. 

Recommendations . — 1.  That  a committee  of  the  trustees  reorganize  the  work  of 
this' institution  so  as  to  provide  for  the  adequate  u'je  of  the  plant  and  endowment. 

2.  That  cooperation  with  the  public-school  authorities  of  town,  county,  and  State 
be  established  and  the  institution  developed  into  u teacher- training  school.1 

3.  That  the  theory  and  practice  of  gardening,  instruction  in  cooking  and  sewing, 
and  simple  manual  training  be  made  a part  of  the  regular  course.1 

Dates. of  visits;  November,  March,  1915. 


ANDREW  ROBERTSON  INST 


Principal:  Jaiftes  E.  Jackson. 

A Ismail  Presbyterian  parochial  school  of  elementary  grade  with  limited  hoarding 
facilities.  The  term  is  7 months.  , . 

This  school  wa9  reopened  in  1913  by  the  Presbyterian  Board  of  Missions  for  Freedinen 
after  having  been  closed  for  several  years. 

* r Attendance. ~-Tota\,  42 ; boarders,  15.  * The  reported  enrollment  for  the  year  was  125. 

Teachers. —Total,  6,  all  colored;  male  1,  female  5.  The  work  covers  the  regular 
eight  elementary  grades.  One  afternoon  a week  is  given  to  sewing  and  one  afternoon 
to  gardening.  Boarding  pupils  have  good  instruction  in  caring  for  rooms. 

Financial , j.—The  income  was  $805,  of  which  $560  was  from  the  Presbyte- 

rian Board  and  $245  from  tuition.  The  expenditures  wre  $805,  nearly  all  for  salaries. 

Plant . — Estimated  value,  $9,000.  The  plant  consists  of  a city  lot  and  two  buildings 
situated  near  the  residence  section  of  Aiken,  together  with  meager" equipment. 
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RjSfommendaiion. — That  this  parochial  school  and  the  public-school,  which  are  in 
the  same  block,  be  combined  under. the  supervision  of  the  county  and  the  school  term 
extended  to  nine  months. 

Date  of  visit:  November,  I913. 

BAMBERG  COUNTY. 


Population,  

Children  6 to  14  years  of  age,  1910 

Teachers' salaries  in  public  schools.  1911-13 
Teachers’  salaries  per  child  6 to  14  in  county 
Percentage  illiterate,  1910 


WhK*. 

N«*ra 

5. 670 

13,  87^ 

1,  188 

3.5°<> 

. $23,396 

*3. *74 

$19. 07 

*°-93 

4.  3 

33 

The  entire  population  is  rural.  The  average  length  of  the  public-school  terra  is  6.8 
months  for  white  pupils  and  3 months  for  colored/  The  number  of  teachers  is  57  in  white 
schools  and  36  in  colored  schools.  The  average  attendance  is  029  white  pupils  and  1 ,370 
colored  pupils. 

These  statistics  indicate  the  serious  need  Tor  additional  school  facilities.  The  work 
of  the  elementary  schools  should  be  extended  and  strengthened.  Efforts  should  be  made 
to  have  the  county  provide  an  elementary  practice  school  near  the  Vorhees  Industrial 
Institute,  so  that  the  private  school  can  center  its  energies  on  the  industrial,  agricul- 
tural, and  teacher-training  work. 


DENMARK. 

VOORHEES  INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL. 

Principal:  Jesse  O.  Thomas.1 

A school  of  elementary  grade  with  some  pupils  in  secondary  classes.  It  is  located 
in  a rural  community  and  owns  considerable  industrial  equipment  and  400  acres  of 
land.  The  institution  has  exerted  much  influence  on  the  community  and  won  the 
friendship  of  its  white  neighbors.  The  educational  activities,  however,  are  hot  well 
organized. 

The  institution  was  founded  in  1897  by  Elizabeth  E.  Wright,  a young  colored 
woman  who  was  a graduate  of  Tuskegee.  It  is  owned  and  'con trolled  by  a board  of 
influential  northern  and  southern  men. 

A tiendance. — Total.  207;  elementary  173,  secondary  34;  boarders,  169.  A small 
proportion  live  dutsiderhe  county.  The  reported  enrollment  for  the  year  was  296. 

Teachers  and  workers. — Total,  23;  all  colored;  Aale  12,  female,  iX ; academic  6, 
music  1,  boys’  industries  5,  agriculture  3,  girls’  industries '2,  matrons  2,  executive  4. 

Organization. — Elementary:  The  first  four  elementary  grades  are  taught  in  the 
“model  school.”  The  work  is  completed  in  the  three  “preparatory”  years  and  in  the 
first  year  of  the  “normal”  course.  Night-school  classes  are  provided  for  a few  pupils 
who  work  Juring  the  day.  * * 

Secondary:  The  subjects  of  Ae  last  three  years' of  th£  “normal”  course  include: 
Mathematics,  years;  English,  2# ; physical  geography,  1;  elementary  science,  1;  * 
psychology/ 1 ; civics,  i;  Bible,  i;  agriculture,  1;  mechanical  drawing. 

^ ‘ * ^ 1 Elected  tlacc  (Utc oi  visit  **% 
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Industrial:  Boys  above  the  fourth  grade  are  required  to  engage  in  manual  training’ 
for  two  days  each  week.  Instruction  is  provided  in  carpentry,  blacksmith ing,  “engi- 
neering,” “electrical  engineering,”  and  printing.  Carpentry  is  the  only,  industry  with 
sufficient  attendance  to  justify  a special  teacher. 

The  training  of  the  girls  includes  instruction  in  sewing  and  cooking.  The  super- 
vision of  dormitories  is  effective  in  the  developement  of  sound  ideas  of  home  life.  A 
nurse  training  course  is  offered  to  a few  girls  in  a hospital  owned  by  the  school. 

Agriculture:  Classroom  agriculture* is  required  of  all  pupils.  Though  a number  of 
the  pupils  work  in  the  bams  and  on  the  farm,  there  is  but  little  emphasis  on  the  educa- 
tional possibilities.  The  department  is  well  supplied  with  live  stock  and  machinery. 
The  attention  given  to  the  cultivation  of  garden  truck  is  of  definite  educational  value 
to  the  community. 

Financial , 1Q12-13. — The  books  are  carefully  kept  in*  accordance ^with  an  approved 
system  of  accounting. 

The  more  important  items  for  the  year  were: 


Income,  excluding  noneducational  receipts : $18,  54^ 

Expenditures,  less  none  ducat  ion  al  receipts *7)  437 

Value  of  property 176. 014 

Sources  of  income:  General  donations,  $14/083;  endowment  funds,  $3,579;  fees 
from  students,  $636 ; countyapproprialions,  $250.  The  noneducational  receipts  amounted 
to  $4,828,  of  which  $4,136  was  from  the  boarding  department,  $335  from  the  shops, 
$187  from  salesrooms  and  bookstore,  and  $170  from  sale  of  farm  products.  The' value 
of  the  products  used  by  the  school  was  estimated  to  be  $7,971.  of  which  ‘$3,578  was 
furnished  by  the  industrial  department,  $3,132  by  the  farms,  and  $1,261  by  the  boarding 
department.  « 

Itfms  of  expenditure:  Salaries,  $7,448;  boarding  department  expenses,  $6,236; 
labor  and  supplies  in  industrial  department,  $3,866;  labor* and  supplies  for  farm,  $2^508; 
administration,  including  supply  room  and  store,  $1,621;  farm  equipment,  $400;  sup- 
plies and  labor  in  academic  department,  $189^^ 

School  property:  The  property  consists  of  pioi  ,793  in  endowment,  $63,500  in  plant, 
and  $10,721  in  cash  and  supplies  on  hand,  notes  receivable,  and  other  cash  assctS. 

Plant — Land:  Estimated -value,  $11,500.  The  school  owns  400  acres  of  land, 
about  half  of  which  is  cultivated.  The  campus  comprises  about  10  acres  and  is  fairly 
well  kept.  . , 

Buildings:  Estimated  value,  $45,000.  The  main  building,  used  for  administration, 
classrooms,  and  chapel;  the  girls’  dormitory  and  girls’  trade  buildings;  and  the  boys' 
dormitory,  are  large  two-story  frame  buildings.  The  boys’  industrial  building  and  the 
hospital  are  two-story  brick  structures.  A neat*  one-story  brick  huilding  is  used  for 
dining-room  and  kitchen.  There  are  also  several  smaller  structures  and  a substantial 
bam.  The  buildings  are  in  good  repair  and  the  dormitories  are  clean  and  well  supervised. 

Movable  equipment:  Estimated  value,  $7,000.  Of  this,  about  $3,000  was  in  farm 
implements  and  live  stock,  $2,000  in  classroom  and  dormitory  furniture,  and  $2,000  in 
equipment  for  hospital  and  industrial  department. 

. f 
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Recommendations. — i.  That  the  trustees  and  school  officers  simplify  the  educational 
organization  of  the  school,  centering  the  industrial  teaching  on  agriculture;  carpentry, 
cooking,  and  sewing. 

2.  That  adequate  provision  be  made  for  teaching  the  large  elementary  classes. 

3-  'I' ‘hat  the  educational  phases  of  farming  and  gardening  be  emphasized.1 

Dates  of  visits:  December,  1913;  January,  1914;  January,  1916. 

BKAUF.ORT  COUNTY. 

Whit;.  Negro. 

Population,  1910 3,963  36,376 

Children  6 to  14  years  of  age,  1910 745  6,667  * 

Teachers*  salaries  in  public  schools,  1911-12 $13,  234  * $10,776 

Teachers’ salaries  per  child  6 to  14  in  county $17.76  . $1.61 

Percentage  illiterate,  1910 4.3 

The  entire  population  is  rural.  “ The  average  length  of  the  public-school  term  is  7.5 
months  for  white  pupils  and  4 months  for  colored.  The  number  cJf  teachers  is  28  in 
white  schools  and  70  in  colored  schools.  The  average  attendance  is  482  white  pupils 
and  3,307  colored  pupils.  ' 

These  statistics  indicate  the  need  for  additional  school  facilities.  The  work  of  the 
elementary  schools  should  be  extended  and  strengthened/  The  Penn  Normal  Industrial 
and  Agricultural  School  provides  good  facilities  for  pupils  who  wish  to  supplement  the 
training  received  in  the  rural  schools.  The  Mather  Industrial  School,  just  outside  of  Beau- 
fort, is  an  effectively  managed  boarding  school  for  girls.  The  Port  Royal  Agricultural 
School  is  a good  small  school.  In  view  of  the  presence  of  the  Penn  School  and  the 
Mather  School,  it  might  be  well  for  the  Port  Royal  Agricultural  School  to  confine  its 
work  to  boys.  The  Old  Fort  Plantation  is  of  little  educational  value.  This  school  is 
described  in  the  summary  of  small  independent  schools  for  the  State. 

t 

BEAUFORT. 

Mather  industrial  school. 

Principal:  Miss  Carrie  A.  Hunt.2 

A well-managed  industrial  school  for  girls.  All  the  pupils  are  of  elementary  grade.* 

Ihe  school  was  founded  in *1868  by 'Mrs.  Rachel  C.  Mather.  Control  is  vested  in  a 
board  of  trustees.  Aid  and  supervision  are  provided  by  the  Woman's  American  Bap- 
tist Home  Mission  Society.  ’ A 

Attendance. — Total,  125;  all  elementary;  boarders,  72, 

Teachers . — Total,  i4;*white  n,  colored  3;  all  female;  academic  4,  industrial  4, 
principal,  matron,  and  4 other  workers. 

Organization. — The  classroom  instruction  in  the  usual  eight  grades  is  effective. 
Good  work  in  chair  caning  and  sewing  is  done  in  the  primary  grades.  Instruction  in 
cooking,  sewing,  and  gardening  is  given  from  the  third  through  the  eighth  grade.  Mil- 
linery is  taught  in  the  three  upper  grades. 

* V- * 

* 1 See  recommendations  in  summary  chapter,  p.  ss<  t White; 

I • 1 Since  date  of  visit  a twu-yelr  hlfh-acbool  course  has  been  added. 
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Financial,  1 91 2-1 3. — The  aocounts^are  carefully  kept  and  the  business  management 
is  economical.  The  more  important  items  for  the  year,  eliminating  the  boarding  depart- 
ment, which  is  self-suppoiting,  were: 


Inqomt , $7^46 

Expenditures 5»4oo 

Value  of  plant. . : \ 16,  500 

Sources  of  income:  Woman’s  African  Baptist-  Home  Mission  Society,  $2,740;  sale 
of  goods  donated*  to  the  school,  $2,382;  tuition  and  fees,  $1,434;  donations,  $1,058;  mis- 
cellaneous, $132. 

Items  of  expenditure:  Salaries,  $3,353;  repairs  and  additions  to  buildings,  $658; 
light,  heat,  and  water,  $601 ; labor,  $48;  other  expenses,  $741. 

Pldnt. — Land:  Estimated  value,  $1,000.  The  school  owns  6 acres  of  land  and 
leases  12,  all  of  the  land  being  ustd  for  the  school  campus.  The  grounds  are  well  kept. 

Buildings:  Estimated  value,  $13,000.  There  are  three  frame  buildings  and  a bam 
on  the  grounds,  all  in  good  repair. 

- Movable  equipment : Estimated  value,  $2,500.  Of  the  equipment  $2,300  was  in 
furniture  and  $200  in  books  in  library. 

Fccommendation. — That  additional  facilities  be  provided  so  that  secondary  work 
and  teacher  training  may  be  given  in  connection  Mth  the  excellent  elementary  and 
industrial  work  of  the  school. 

Dates  of  visits : December,  1913;  January,  1914.'  Facts  verified,  1916.  * 


BURTON. 

PORT  ROYAL  AGRICULTURAL  AND  INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL. 


Principal:  J.  S.  Shanklin. 

A rural  school  of  elementary  grade  doing  good  agricultural  work.  The  school  was 
established  in  1902  and  is  owned  and  managed  by  an  incorporated  board  of  trustees  of 
local  white  people. 

Attendance. — Total,  113;  all  elementary.  Many  of  the  pupils  board  at  the  school. 

Teachers  and  workers. — Totgl,  7;  all  colored;  male  2,  female  5;  grade  teachers  4, 
^ sewing  1,  agriculture  1,  matron  and  laundry  1. 

Organization. — The  usual  elementary  subjects  are  offered.  The  work  is  done  in  seven 
poorly  organized  classes  or  grades,  and  only  the  forenoons  are  devoted  to  classroom 
work.  The  girls  receive  training  in  sewing  and  in  the  care  of  a crudely  equipped  kitchen 
end  dormitory.  The  farm  is  cultivated  with  more  than  usual  success  and  the  boys 
receive  valuable  experience  i r farm  work.  % 

Financial lf  1913-14. — The  more  important  financial  items  were: 


^ Income,  excluding  mmeducadcnal  receipts 

. Expenditures,  less  poneducationa^  receipts 

Value  of  property * . 


$2,369 
3,  *35 
3Sr  S°° 


Sources  of  income:  General  donations,  $1,536;  endowment  funds,  $630;  tuition  and 
fees,  $165;  other  sources/  $38.  The  noneducational  receipts,  amounted  to  $1,009,  of 
which  $995  was  from  the  farm  aud  $14  from  other  sales. 
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Items  of  expenditure : Farm  expenses,  $943 ; salaries,  $81 1 ; insurance,  $134;  repairs, 
$44;  other  expenses,  $1,203. 

Property:  The  property  consists  of  $15,500  in  the  plant,  $7,900  in  endowment,  and  1 
$3,000  in  cash  on  hand.  * / . 

Plant. — Land : Estimated  value,  $7,000.  The  school  own^8oo  acres  of  land,  a large 
part  6f  which  is  in  timber.  About  100  acres  are  cultivated. 

Buildings:  Estimated  value,  $7,000.  There  are  three,  two-story  frame  buildings 
used  for  school  purposes.  The  barn  is  whitewashed  and  the  barnyard  is  well  cared  for. 

• Movable  equipment:  Estimated  value,  $1,500.  The  equipment  consists  of  fairly 
good  farm  implements,  live  stock,  and  furniture.  * 

Recommendations  — 1 . That  better  classroom  equipment  be  provided  and  more 
attention  given  to  classroom  work.  ~ ' 

2.  That  the  girls  be  encouraged  to  a^end  one  of  the  other  private  schools  of  the 
county  so  that  this  school  may  be  devoted  to  the  training  of  boys. 

Dates  of  visits:  December,  1913;  January,  1 9*4;  January,  1916  ^ 

j. 

FROGMORE,  ST.  HELENA  ISLAND. 

PENN  NORMAL,  INDUSTRIAL,  AND  AGRICULTURAL  SCHOOL.  ' • 

Principal:  Miss  R.  B.  Cooley.1 

An  excellent  community  school  of  elementary  grade  located  on  an  island  whose 
large  population  is  almost  entirely  colored.  The  school  provides  industrial  and  agri- 
cultural training  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  island.  The  neighborhood  activities  exert 
a strong  influence  for  the  improvement  of  the^pcople. 

The  school  was  founded  in  1862  by  Miss  Laura  E.  Towne  and  Miss  Ellen  Murray, 

. two  Friends  from  Philadelphia.  The  school  &as  operated  by  these  ladies' until  1901. 
In  that  year  a capable  board  of  trustees  was  organized  and  two  white  teachers  from 
Hampton  Institute  wrere  appointed*  to  direct  the  work.  ( 

Attendance . — Total,  249;  all  elementary;  male  113,  female  136;  boarders,  24.  The 
reported  enrollment  for  the  year  was  301 . ^ 

Teachers  and  workers.—' Total,  25;  white  2, colored  23;  male  7, female  18;  academic 
8,  boys’  industries  5,  girls’  industries  3,  agriculture  1,  community  workefc  3,  executive 
workers  5.  All  the  teachers  are  well  trained  and. earnest  in  their  work. 

Organization.-  -Seven  grades  of  elementary  work  are  taught  with  unusual  skill  and 
thoroughness.  Especial  emphasis  is  laid  on  health  and  character  development.  Work 
' of  more  advanced  character  has  recently  been  added  so  that  the  graduates  may  be 
equipped  to  teach  the  schools  of  the. Sea  Islands.  In  order  to  give  the  pupil  teachers 
adequate  experience  under  rural  conditions,  a one-room  country  school  is  maintained 
V on  the  grounds.  This  ungraded  school  not  only  provides  valuable Ttfifching  experience 
for  the  pupils,  but  also  serves  as  an  experiment  station  wherewith  to  discover  better 
methbds  for  rural  schools. 

Manual  training  in  wodd  and  basketry  for  boys  is  begun  in  the  third  grade.  In  the 
seventh  grade  the  boys  have  one  ypar  of  training  in  the  trade  of  their  selection.  During 
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this- year  they  go  to  school  three  days  and  work  three  days.  The  industries  offered,  are 
caipentry,  blacksmithing,  brick  masonry,  and  shoemaking.  The  courses  are  well 
organized  and  much  good  work  is  done. 

The  training  of  girls  begins  with  sewing  in  the  first  grade  and  cooking  in  the  third 
grade.  All  the  housekeeping  of  the  school  is  correlated  with  the  education  of  the  girls 
in  household  management. 

Agriculture:  Considerable  provision  has  been  bade  for  instruction  in  gardening 
and  farming.  The  school  has  worked  vigorously  to  improve  the  condition  of  the  sandy 
soil  and  to  make  the  farm  an  example  to  the  island.  Effort  has  alsp  been  made  to 
improve  the  live  stock  on  the  farms. 

Community  4ork:  In  addition  to  the  work  of  the  farm  demonstrator  and  the  cjose 
supervision  which  the  school  exercises  over  its  graduates  who  teach  on  St.  Helena  Island, 
e hofne  life  of  the  community  is  influenced  in  several  ways.  Among  the  more  impor- 
tant agencies  are  the  community  classes*  in  quilting  and  weaving,  the  children's  public- 
service  work,  the  fanners'  dubs,  and  the  patrons'  leagues.  The  school  nurse  pays  fre- 
quent visits  to  the  sick  in  the  community  and  teaches  simple  lessons  of  hygiene  to  all. 
Probably  the  most  important  organization  is  the  St.  Helena  Cooperative  Sotiety.  This 
is  an  .effort  to  apply  the  prindples  and  methods  of  the  Irish  Organization  Sodety  to  the 
community  problems  of  the  island. 

Financial,  1914.-15.  An  excellent  system  of  accoun^  is  followed  at  the  school. 
T^he  annual  report  to  the  board  of  trustees  presents  a full  statement  of  all  funds,  together' 
with  a full  list  of  donors,  and  the  respective  amounts  contributed.  The  more  important 
items  for  the  year  were : 


Income,  excluding  noneducational  receipts s 

Expenditures,  less  noneducational  receipts 

. Valyc  of  property 


$t8,  409 

527*  ^ 
U3.724 


Sources  of  income:  Contributions  for  general  purposes,  $10,349;  contributions  for 
scholarships  and  other  designated  purposes,  $3,691;  endowment  funds,  $3,173;  tuition 
^n<  fees,  $696;  Slater  Fund,  $500.  The  noneducational  receipts  amounted  to  $9,151, 
of  which  $3,630  was  from  the  boarding  department,  $3,266  from  the  industrial  depart  - 
ment,  $2,032  from  the  farm,  and  $223  from  sales  of  academic  supplies. 

Items  of  expenditure  Salaries,  excluding  principal,  $6,976;  supplies  and  other 
expenses  of  boarding  department,  $4,920;  supplies  and  materials  for  farm  and  industrial 
department,  $4,708;  administration  expenses,  including  principal’s  salary  and  expenses 
of  soliciting  funds,  $3,8947  labor  on  farm  and  in  industrial  department,  $2,092;  exten 
sion  work,  $1,775;  repairs  and  maintenance  of  plant,  $1,396;  new  equipment,  $556; 
academic  supplies,  $348-;  other  expenses,  $13. 

l School  property:  The  property  consists  of  $77,728  in  endowment  and  $65,996  in 
\he  school  plant.  . 

Plant.  Land : Estimated  value,  $1,7^0.  The  school  owns  about  200  acres  of  land, 
•out  100  acres  under  cultivation.  The  campus  is  well  shaded  and  picturesque. 

Buildings:  Estimated  value,  $55,746/  The  main  school  building,  the  girls'  dormi- 
tory, and  the  principal’s  .home  are  neat  two-story  frame,  structures.  The  industrial 
building,  an  unusually  attractive  structure,  is  built  of  ouster  shells  and  concrete;  in 
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* * . . *' 

addition  to  these  there  are  io  small  frame  cottages* used  as  bafn  and  farm  buildings. 

The  buildings  are  in  excellent  condition. 

Movable  equipment:  Estimated  value,  $8,500.  Of  this,  $3,500  was  in  shop  equip- 
ment, $2,000  in  furniture,  $2,000  in  farm  implements  and  live  stock,  and  $1,000  in 
library  books. 

Recommendation. — That  rrtore  ample  funds  be  provided  to  carry  on  the  important 
work  of  this  institution. 

Dates  of  visits:  December,  1913;  January,  1914;  January,  1916. 


CHARLESTON  COUNTY. 

Population,  1910 

Children  6 to  14  years  of  age,  1910 \ 

Teachers’  salaries  in  public  schools,  1911-12 

Teachers’  salaries  per  child  6 to  14  in  county 

Percentage  illiterate.  1910 


White. 

Nccia 

33,548 

56.033 

5,35* 

11, 086 

*43.596 

*i3-S 

*3- 84 

1.8 

33-  7 

The  rural  population  is  33.6  per  cent  of  the  total.  The  average  length  of  the  public- 
school  term  is  7.7  months  for  white  pupils  and  6 months  for  colored.  The  number  of 
teachers  is  148  in  white  schools  and  126  in  colored  schools.  The  average  attendance  is 
3,250  w hite  pupils  and  5,236  colored  pupils. 

These  statistics  indicate  the  need  for  increased  school  facilities.  The  work  of  the 
elementary  schools  should  be  extended  and  strengthened.  Laing  Normal  and  Industrial 
School  is  the  only  important  private  school  outside  the  city  of  Charleston. 


CHARLESTON. 


Population,  1910 

Children  6 to  14  years  of  age,  1910 

Teachers’ salaries  in  public  schools...  

Teachers’  salaries  per  child,  6 to  14,  in  city 
Percentage  illiterate,  1910 


White. 

Ncpo. 

37. 764 

31.05* 

3.619 

5. 339 

0 

(') 

0 

O 

<>•9 

*7-9 

There  are  five  schools  for  white  pupils  and  three  for  colored.  The  number  of  teach- 
ers is  91  in  white  schools  and  52  in  colored  schools.  The  average  attendance  is  2,659 
white  pupils  and  1,818  colored  pupils. 

The  public  schools  of  Charleston  are  doing  effective  work,  but  the  attendance  is  only 
about  one-third  of  children  6 to  14  years  of  age.  The  Southern  white  jte&chers,  who  have 
worked  continuously  in  the  colored  schools  since  the  Civil  War,  have  developed  a strong 
system  of  elementary  training.  The  industrial  school  is  a seyen-grade  school  with  excel- 
lent work  in  industries  and  gardening.  Its  plant  is  modem  and  well  equipped.  The 
Bishop  Cumrqjpgs  Training  School  should  either  bp  organized  into  a real  ministerial 
school  or  continued  only  until  the  public  schools  become  adequate.  Avery  Institute 
provides  secondary  and  teacher-training  facilities  for  the  city.  The  Jenkins  Orphanage 
is  described  in  the  summary  of  special  institutions  for  the  State.  The  private  venture 
known  as  the  Charleston  Normal  and  Industrial  Institute  is  described  in  the  summary 
of  small  independent  schools. 


1 Pifum  not  tniUblo. 
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CHARLESTON  INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL 

Principal:  H.  L.  Guy.1 

A well-managed  public  school  of  elementary  grade  with  effective  industrial  courses 
and  some  provision  for  teacher  training.  The  good  work  of  the  Southern  white  teachers 
in  this  school  illustrates  the  value  of  the  interest  and  efforts  of  Southern  people  in  behalf 
of  the  colored  people. 

Attendance.— Total,  430;  all  elementary.  4 

Teachers.  Total,  12,  all  white;  male  2,  female  10;  grades  7,  agriculture  1,  manual 

tog  1 , domestic  science  1 , physical  culture  1 , and  principal.  Several  of  the  teachers 
have  taken  graduate  courses  in  some  of  the  best  schools  of  the  country. 

Organization.  Elementary : The  elementary  grades  are  well  taught.  An  extra 
grade  has  been  added  to  give  teacher  training  to  those  who  wish  to  become  teachers 
Emphasis  is  placed  on  English,  writing,  and  spelling,  and  care  is  exercised  in  grading  the 
pupils  and  in  the  adaptation  of  school  work  to  their  needs.  O 

Industrial;  The  classes  are  so  arranged  that  about  two  fifths  of  the  time  is  devoted 
to  industrial  training.  This  time  is  increased  in  the  “special  ” class,  composed  of  pupils 
whose  work  indicates  that  they  can  make  more  progtess  in  industrial  training  than  in 
academic  subjects.  Instruction  is  given  in  carpentry,  laundering,  sewing,  and  cooking. 

The  equipment  in  these  departments  is  good. 

t Agriculture : The  instruction  in  school  and  home  gardening  is  directed  by  a well- 
trained  teacher  who  also  conducts  contests  in  home-gardening. 

Ptowl— The  plant,  estimated  value,  $45,000,  consists  ofa  city  block  of  land,  a large 
i ig,  and«  frame  shop.  The  brick  building  is  a modem  two-story  and  base- 
mmt  structure.  It  contains  classrooms,  recreation  rooms,  model  kitchen,  dining  room, 
and  offices.  The  shop  is  a neat  frame  building  constructed  by  students. 

Recommendation.— 'That  the  work  of  this  school  be  extended  and  instruction  of 
secondary  grade  added,  in  order  that  the  school  may  more  effectively  train  teachers 
for  the  surrounding  rural  districts. 

Dates  of  visits:  December,  1913;  January,  1914;  February,  1914;  January,  19,6. 

aVery  institute 

—Principal:  B.  F.  Cox. 

A < y school  of  secondary  grade  with  limited  industrial  work  and  teacher  training 
Its  location  in  cramped  Quarters  in  a residential  district  is  a serious  handicap. 

i school  was  founded  in  1865  by  the  American  Missionary  Association  of  the 
Congregational  Church  and'is  owned  and  supported  by  that  association. 

"^  Attendance.  Total,  234;  elementary  106,  secondary  128;  male  82,  female  152  * 
The  reported  enrollment  for  the  year  was  259. 

Teachers  and  workers.*— Total,  iojwhlte  7,  colored  3;  male  2,  female  8.  All  the 
teachers  are  well  trained. 

Or^amzatuyn.  Elementary:  Pupils  are  admitted  as  low  as  the  fifth  grade. 

, Secondary:  Secondary  work  is  done  in  the  four  upper  classes.  Twcf  groups  of  eleo- 
tives are  offered— the  “classical,”  enrolling  48j>upils,  andthe  "English  normal,”  enroll- 
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ing  80.  The  subjects  Included  in  both  groups  are:  English,  4 years;  mathematics,  5; 
history,  2;  elementary  science,  3;  agriculture,  1.  The  college  preparatory  group  adds 
four  years  of  Latin,  and  Greek  or  French.  Eight  pupils  were  taking  Greek  and  three 
French.  The  "normal”  course  offers  psychology  and  pedagogy. 

Industrial : The  instruction  in  cooking  and  sewing  is  effective.  The  manual  training 
is  of  little  value. 

Financial  y 1913-14. — The  financial  management  is  controlled  by  the  American  Mis- 
sionary Association.  A simple  and  effective  system  of  accounts  has  recently  been 
installed.  The  more  important  items  for  the  year  were: 


Income,  excluding  noneducational  receipts 16,  790 

Expenditures,  leas  noneducational  receipts 6,  790 

Value  of  plant - 28, 600 


Sources  of  income:  American  Missionary  Association,  $4,112;  tuition  and  fees, 
$2,569;  donations  and  other  sources,  $109.  The  noneducational  receipts  were  from 
sales  of  the  domestic-science  department,  and  amounted  to  $40. 

Items  of  expenditure:  Salaries,  $3,750;  supplies  for  teachers*  dining  room,  $844; 
student  aid  and  labor,  $497;  equipment  and  other  supplies,  $424;  outside  labor,  $211 ; 
heat,  light,  and  water,  $145;  repairs,  $138;  other  expenses,  $821.  ^ 

Plant. — Land : Estimated  value,  $6,000.  The  school  owns  nearly  an  acre  of  city 
property. 

Buildings:  Estimated  value,  $20,000.  There  are  three  buildings.  The  main  school 
building  is  a two-story  brick  structure  with  11  rooms.  The  teachers'  h&be  is  a stucco 
building  containing  7 rooms.  A two-story  brick  building  is  uhed  for  shops.  The 
buildings  are  in  need  of  repair. 

Movable  equipment:  Estimated  value,  $2,600.  The  equipment  consists  of  good 
classroom  furniture,  domestic- science  apparatus,  and  a small  amount  of  industrial 
equipment. 

Recommendations. — 1.  That  the  present  property  be  a old  and  the  institute  moved 
to  a suburban  section  with  street-car  facilities.  a 

2.  That  courses  be  planned  to  supplement  the  dty  schools. 

Dates  of  visits:  December,  1913;  January,  1914;  March,  1915. 


MOUNT  PLEASANT. 

LAipiG  NORMAL  AND  INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL 
Principal : Miss  Antoinette  O’Neil. 

A day  school  of  elementary  grade.  Some  instruction  is  given  in  sewing  and  shoe 
repairing.  • 

The  school  was  started  in  1 865  by  Cornelia  Hancock,  of  Philadelphia,  and  soon 
afterwards  taken  over  by  the  "Friends*  Association  of  Philadelphia  for  the  Aid  and 
Elevation  of  the  Freedmen.”  The  school  is  owned  by  the  " Pennsylvania  Abolition 
Society.**  The  '’Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting  of  Friends'*  contributes  to  the  work. 
Miss  Abbey  D.  Munco,  a Rhode  Isl&ng  Friend,  was  principal. of  this  school  from  1869 
until  her  death  in  1914 — a remarkable  record  of  faithful  service.  The  cqunty  pays 'the 
salaries  of  four  of  the  teachers  and  the  Slater  Fund  pays  the  two  industrial  teachers. 
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* 

Attendance. — Total,  150;  all  elementary.  The  teaching  is  well  done. 

Teachers ; — Total,  10;  all  colored;  male  1,  female  9;  grades  8,  industrial  2. 
Financial , 1912-13. — The  finances  of  the  school  are  supervised  by  the  Pennsylvania 
Abolition  Society.  An  annual  statement  of  receipts  and  disbursements  is  published. 
According  to  the  report  for  the  year  the  more  important  items  were: 


Income 

Expenditures ... 
Value  of  property . 


$2.97i 
3.  J72 
23,000 


Sources  of  income:  Contributions,  $1,039;  county  appropriations,  $800*  interest 
on  endowment,  $624;  Slater  Fund,  $300;  rents,  $96;  other  sources,  $112. 

Items  of  expenditure:  Teachers’  salaries,  $2,440;  repairs  to'buildings,  $175;  student 
aid,  $121 ; books,  stamps,  and  stationery,  $1 10;  other  expenses,  $326. 


✓"'"School  property:  The  property  consists  of  about  $1 2,000  in  endowment  and  $1 1 ,000 
in  plant.  The  endowment  fund  is  administered  by  the  Pennsylvania  Abolition  Society. 
Plant. — Land : Estimated  value,  $6,000.  The  land  consists  of  three  valuable  citv 

lots. 


Buildings:  Estimated  value,  $4,000.  There  are  four  frame  buildings,  one  of  which 
is  a two-story  cottage.  The  others  are  one-story  structures.  The  buildings  are  well 
kept. 

Movable  equipment : Estimated  value,  $1 ,000.  The  equipment  consists  of  furniture 
for  classrooms  and  dormitories  and  a limited  amount  of  industrial  and  domestic  science 
apparatus. 

Recommendations . — 1.  That  the  Friends  Society  study  the  school  to  determine  the 
educational  value  of  the  present  organization. 

2.  That  the  institution  be  developed  as  a county  training  school  and  provision 

be  made  for  teaching  home  and  school  gardening.1  < 

3.  That  a simple  accounting  system  be  installed. 

Datesof  visit:  February,  1914;  March,  1915. 


CHESTER  COUNTY. 

Whit*.  Nero. 


Population,  1910 1*284  19, 140 

Children  6 to  14  years  of  age,  1910 2,  177  4,987 

Teachers’ salaries  in  public  schools,  1911-12 $32,471  $5,691 

Teachers’  salaries  per  child  6 to  14  in  county $14.  91  gI#  1Q 

Percentage  illiterate,  1910. & 2 44. 1 


The  rural  population  is  83.8  per  cent  of  the  total.  The  average  length  of  the  public- 
school  term  is  7.1  months  for  white  pupils  and  37  months  for  colored.  The  number  of 
teachers  is  81  in  white  schools  and  60  in  colored  schodls.  The  average  attendance  is 
1,618  white  pupils  and  2733  colored  pupils. 

These  statistics  indicate  the  need  for  additional  school  facilities.  The  work  of  the 
elementary  schools  should  be  extended  and  strengthened.  Brainerd  Institute,  at 
Chester,  is  a good  central  school  where  pupils  may  board  and  supplement  the  training 
received  in  the  rural  schools  of  the  county; 
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BRAINERD  INSTITUTE. 

Principal:  J.  S.  Marquis.1 

A well-managed  school  of  io  grades  providing  some  industrial  training. 

The  school  was  founded  in  1868  by  the  Board  of  Missions  for  Freedmen  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  and  is  owned  and  supported  by  that  body. 

Attendance. — Total,  175;  elementary  132,  secondary  43.  Of  the  pupils  above  ele- 
mentary grade  27  w^re  boarders;  19  were  boys  and  24  girls.  The  enrollment  reported 
for  the  year  was  200. 

Teachers. — Total,  9;  white  7,  colored  2;  male  2,  female  7. 

Organization. — The  classroom  work  is  well  done.  Instruction  in  sewing  is  provided 
for  all  girls.  Those  boarding  at  the  school  also  have  cooking.  The  boys  have  an  hour 
and  a quarter  every  week  in  simple  woodworking.  Fairly  good  home  training  is  given 
in  the  dormitories. 

Financial , 191^-15. — The  bookkeeping  system  is  inadequate,  and  few  details  of 
income  and  expenditures  were  available.  As  far  a£could  be  determined,  the  more 
important*items  were  i 

Income,  excluding  noneducationnl  receipts $6,370 

Expenditures,  less  noneducational  receipts 6, 170 

Value  of  plant 45* 000 

Sources  of  income:  Presbyterian  Board,  $5,628;  tuition  and  fees,  $742.  The  non- 
educational receipts  amounted  to  $2,700,  of  which  $2,500  was  from  the  boarding  depart- 
ment and  $200  from  the  school  gdrden. 

Expenditures:  Salaries,  $4,540;  supplies  and  equipment,  $3,380;  power,  light,  and 
heat,  $800;  repairs,  $150. 

Plant . — Land:  Estimated  value,  $2,100.  The  land  comprises  21  acres  in  the  town. 
Most  of  this  is  used  for  campus,  only  about  half  an  acre  being  under  cultivation.  The 
grounds  presented  a neat  appearance. 

Buildings:  Estimated  value,  $41,000.  There  is  one  large  brick  building  and  several 
smaller  structures.  The  buildings  are  clean  and  well  kept. 

Equipment:  ^Estimated  value,  $1,900.  The  equipment  consists  of  furniture  for 
classrooms  and  dormitories.  The  industrial  equipment  is  inadequate. 

Recommendations. — 1.  That  the  work  of  this  institution  be  encouraged  and  cooper- 
ation with  the  city  and  county  school  system  be  developed. 

2.  That  the  elementary  grades  be  gradually  eliminated  and  the  energy  of  the  insti- 
tution centered  on  secondary  and  teacher-training  courses. 

3.  That  the  theory  and  practice  of  gardening  be  made  a part  of  the  regular  course 
and  neighborhood  work  begun. 

Date  of  visit:  November,  1913.  Facts  verified,  December,  1915. 

' CHESTERFIELD  COUNTY. 


, * Whit*.  Nena. 

Papulation,  1910. i5»  73®  xo»  557 

Children  6 to  14  years  of  age,  1910 3*  57*  2,650 

Teachers’  salaries  in  public  schools,  191  i-ia $23, 690  $a,  43a 

Teachers’  salaries  per  child,  6 to  14  in  county $6.  63  $0.  91 

Percentage  illiterate,  1910 19-  5 43-5 


f 

* 
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The  rural  population  is  89. 1 per  cent  of  the  total.  The  average  length  of  the  public, 
school  term  is  4.9  months  for  white  pupils  and  2.1  months  for  colored.  The  number  of 
teachers  is  88  in  white  schools  and  28  in  colored  schools.  The  average  attendance  is 
1,835  white  pupils  and  632  colored  pupils. 

These  statistics  indicate  the  serious  need  for  increased  public-school  facilities.  The 
work  of  the  elementary  schools  should  be  extended  arid  ifctriengthened.  Special  effort 
should  be  made  to  reorganize  the  Coulter  Memorial  Adademy  so  that  it  may  become  a 
central  institution  where  pupils  may  board  and  supplement  the  limited  training  received 
in  the  rural  schools.  The  Chesterfield  parochial  schodl  is  of  slight  value  and  effort  should 
be  made  to  have  the  public  authorities  care  for  the  pupils  of  this  school.  It  is  described 
in  the  summary  of  small  Presbyterian  schools  for -the  State. 

CHERAW. 

COULTER  MEMORIAL  ACADEMY.  \ 

Principal:  G.  W.  Long.  ' 

An  elementary  school  with  a seven-month  term.  The  school  is  doing  good  work  but 
is  hampered  by  limited  equipment.  % 

The  school  was  founded  in  1881  by  the  Prebyterian  Board  of  Missions  for  Freedmen 
and  is  owned  and  supported  by  that  board.  , 

A /tendance— Total,  200;  boarders,  12.  All  the  pupils  are  below  the  eighth  grade 
Good  work  in  cooking,  sewing,  and  house  cleaning  is  done.  The  reported  enrollment 
for  the  year  was  320. 

Teachers. — Total,  7;  all  colored;  male  1,  female  6. 

Financial,  1912-13— The  income  was  $910,  $710  being  from  the  Presbyterian  Board 
and  $200  from  tuitipn.  The  salaries  amounted  to  $840. 

Plant. — Estimated  value,  $5,100.  The  plant  consists  of  a to\0te  lot  and  two  2-story 
frame  buildings,  one  used  for  the  school  building  and  the  other  for  dormitory  and  teach- 
ers1 home.  Both  buildings  were  badly  in  need  of  repair,  but  the  rooms  were  in  good 
condition. 

Recommendations.— i.  That  industrial  work  for  boys  be  added. 

2 That  effort  be  made  to  enter  into  cooperation  wi£h  the  public-school  authorities. 

Date  of  visit:  November,  1913.  Facts  verified,  1915. 

» 

■CLARENDON  county. 


AWbk*.  .Negro. 

Population,  1910 794  a3»  393 

Children  6 to  14  yean  of  age,  V96?  6,274 

Teachers*  salaries  in  public  schools,  1911-12 $a3»  403  $6,  t86 

Teachers*  salaries  per  child,  6 to  14  in  doUnty *■ ’98  $0-89 

Percentage  illiterate,  1910 * * ♦ ® 35*  9 


The  entire  population  is  rural.  The  average  length'  of*  the  public-school  term  is 
6.6  months  for  white  pupils  and  3.2  months  for  colored.  The  number  of  teachers  is 
74  in  white  schools  and  77  in  colored  schools.  The  average  attendance  is  1,312  white 
pupUs  and  2,762  colored  pupils. 
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These  statistics  indicate  thg  serious  need  for  increased  public-school  facilities.  The 
work  of  the  elementary  schools  should  be  extended  and  strengthened.  A Jeanes  Fund 
county  supervising  industrial  teacher  travels  in  the  county  and  aids  the  rural-school 
teachers  in  introducing  industrial  work  and  extending  the  influence  of  the  school  into 
the  community.  The  county,  in  cooperation  with  the  Slater  Fund  and  the  General  Edu- 
cation Board,  is  developing  the  school  at  Manning  to  provide  a central  institution  where 
pupils  from  the  surrounding  rural  schools  may  receive  more  advanced  training 

MANNING.  * 

CLARENDON  COUNTY  TRAINING  SCHOOL. 

Principal:  I.  M.  A.  Myers'. 

An  elehientary  public  school  with  a few  pupils  in  secondary  subjects.  It  has  been 
selected  as  a central  institution  to  supplement  the  work  of  the  public  schools. 

Attendance. — Total,  291;  elementary  272,  secondary  19;  boarders,  .8. 

Teachers. — Total,  6; -all  colored;  male  1,  female  5. 

Organization. — Elementary:  The  work  covets  the  regular  eight  grades. 

Secondary:  The  secondary  subjects  are  taught  in  the  ninth  and  tenth  grades.  In 
order  that  the  pupils  who  go  out  to  teach  in  the  county  schools  may  have  some  training, 
practice,  teaching  is  provided  in  the  tenth  grade. 

Industrial:  The  industrial  work  is  limited  to  a little  sewing,  shuck  and  raffia  work. 

Financial,  1914-15—  The  income  amounted  to  $1,998,  of  which  $750  was  from 
public-funds,  $748  from  donations  and  tuition,  and  $500  from  the  Slater  Fund.  Of  the 
income,  $1,222  was  expended  for  salaries  and  $326  for  other  purposes. 

Plant:  Estimated  value,  $5,500.  The  plant  consists  of  about  2 acres  of  land, 
value  $1,000;  a seven-room  building,  value  $4,000;  and  equipment,  valued  at  $500. 

Recommendation.  That  the  work  be  encouraged  and  facilities  added,  as  the  need 
appears,  for  secondary  work  and  teacher  training. 


' The  entire  population  is  rural.  The  average  length  of  the.  public-school  term  is 
5.5  months  for  white  pupils  and  2.7  months  for  colored.  The  number  of  teachers  is  75 
in  white  schools  and  79  in  colored  schools.  The  average  attendance  is  1 ,484  white  pupils 
and  3,747  colored  pupils. 

^hese  statistics  indicate  the  need  for  additional  school  facilities.  The  work  of  the 
elementary  schools  should  be  extended  and  strengthened.  A Jeanes  Fund  supervising- 
industrial  teacher  travels  in  the  county  and  aids  the  rural-school  teachers  in  introducing 
industrial  work  arid  extending  the  influence  of  the  school  into  the  community.  Bettis 
Academy  has  done  much  to  create  a favorabje  attitude  toward  Negro  educat.oft  in 
county.  This  school  serves  as  an  educational  center  where  pupils  from  the 
surrounding  rural  districts  may  board  and  supplement  the  limited  training  received  in 

the  rural  schools.  4 

* 


EDGEFIELD  COUNTY. 


Population,  1910 

Children  6 to  14  years  of  age,  1910 

Teachers’  salaries  im  public  schools,  1911-12. 
Teachers’  salaries  per  child,  6 to  14  in  county 
Percentage  illiterate,  1910 


White.  Negro. 


8,  165  30, 1 14 


*.  724  5,457 

$21,010,  $4,497 

$13.18  $0.83 


3 4 41 
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BETTIS  ACADEMY. 

Principal:  A.  W.  Nicholson. 

A school  <?f  elementary  and  secondary  grade  doing  good  work  in  a rural  community. 
In  spite  of  limited  equipment,  agriculture  and  simple  industries  are  taught.  The  insti- 
tution, supported  mainly  by  the  colored  Baptists,  has  done  much. to  improve  the  con- 
dition of  the  colored  people. 

The  school  was  founded  in  1 88 1 by  Alexander  Bettis,  an  ex-slave,  who  exerted  a 
great  influence  for  good  in  this  section  of  South  Carolina,  founding  many  churches  and 
gaining  the  confidence  of  the  white  people.  The  school  is  owned  by  an  incorporated 
board  of  trustees  and  supported  by  contributions  from  Baptist  associations,  donations, 
and  a small  appropriation  from  the.  county. 

Attendance. — Total,  231 ; elementary  187,  secondary  44.  Many  of  the  pupils  board 
at  the  school. 

Teachers  and  workers. — Total,  12;  all  colored;  male  4,  female  8;  academic  9,  indus-  * 
trial  3 , agriculture  1 , others  1 . 

Organization. — Elementary:  The  work  covers  the  regular  eight  grades.  The  first 
year  of  the  ‘'‘normal”  course  is  also  elementary. 

Secondary*.  The  secondary  work  is  done  .in  the  last  two  years  of  the  “normal” 
course.  The  course  is  simple  and  well  selected. 

Industrial:  The  industrial  training  consists  of  some  instruct*on  in  sowing,  cooking, 
woodwork,  and  farming.  a 

Financial,  1915-14. — The  more  important  items,  excluding  the  boarding  depart- 
ment, which  is  maintained  on  the  club  plan  by  the  students  themselves,  were: 


Income '• $2,817 

Expenditures rr  - 2, 817 

Indebtedness  2, 000 

Value  of  plant ^ 3J.  5°° 


alloc 


Sources  of  income:  Baptist  associations,  $1,400;  Slater  Fund,  $600;  general  dona- 
tions, $5<*>l  county  funds,  $250;  other  sources,  $67.  ✓ 

Items  of  expenditure:  Salaries,  $1,735;  payment  on  notes,  $350;  repairs,  $200; 
equipment,  $50;  other  expenses,  $482.  About  $4,000  was  raised  and  expended  for  a 
new  building. 

Plant.— Estimated  value,  $32,500.  The  plant  consists  of  209  acres  of  land,  four 
frame  buildings,  a cottage  and  e<»dpment  valued  at  $1,000.  The,  buildings  are  clean 
and  the  grounds  well  kept.  ™ 

‘ Recommendations.— 1.  That  financial  aid  be  obtained  to  employ  teachers  of  agri- 
culture and  industries  and  to  increase  the  plant  and  equipment. 

2.  TCbat  teacher  training  and  theory  and  practice  of  gardening  be  made  a part  of 
the  regular  course.1 

That  a system,  of  accounting  suited  to  the  needs  of  the  school  be  adopted  and 
an  annual  audit  made  by  air  accredited  accountant. 

Date  of  visit:  December,  1913.  Facts  verified,  1916.  - 


r- 


tr?  < ♦ 


1 See  recommendAtloos  A summary  chapter,  P«  »»• 


4 


White. 

Negro. 

12,923 

21,303 

2,  82 0 

5,548 

<37.  944 

16,  794 

<>3  4S 

$1.  33 

33  5 
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GREENWOOD  COUNTY.  * 

Population,  1910 White. 

Children  6 to  14  years  of  age,  1910 

Teachers’  salaries  in  public  schools,  1911-12 2.  20 

Teachers  salaries  per  child  6 to  14  in  county 

Percentage  illiterate,  1910 43 

The  rural  population  is  80.7  per  cent  of  the  total.  The  average  length  of  the  public 
- ool  term  is  6.4  months  for  white  pupils  and  3.9  months  for  the  colored.  The  mLber 
of  teachers  is  89  in  white  schools  and  68  in  colored  schools.  The  average  attendance 
is  2,018  white  pupils  and  3.647  colored  pupils. 

These  .statistics  indicate  a need  for  additional  school  facilities.  The  Brewer  Normal 

ool  is  a good  central  institution  where  pupils  may  board  and  supplement  the  limited 
training  received  inThe  rural  schools.  f 

GREENWOOD. 

BREWER.  NORMAL  INDUSTRIAL.  AND  AGRICULTURAL  INSTITUTE. 

Principal:  H.  W.  Stevens.1 

*JC"°°;  of  elementary  and  secondary  grade  doing  some  industrial  and  teacher- 
training  work.  A small  boarding  department  is  maintained 

The  school  was  founded  by  the  American  Missionary  Association  of  the  Congre- 
gational Church  in  1872  and  is  owned  and  maintained  by  that  association.  * 

t.  ^^dancp  — Total,  250;  elementary  ^21,  secondary  29.  Of  the  60  pupils  above 

>Xc  gra  e 14  were  male  and  46  female;  20  were  boarders.  The  reported  en’roll- 
menyfor  the  year  was  289.  ^ enrou 

YeocAcrr  and  workers. -Total,  11;  white  10,  colored  1;  male  2,  female  9-  grades 
5,  academic  2,  mus.c  girls'  industries  ,,  boys’  industries  ,,  matron  , 

Elementary : The  work  covers  the  regular  eight  elementary  grades 
Secondary.  The  four-year  secondary  course  includes  English,  4 years-  agricul- 

tZr,  Phc"^  , ,S,ry;  K:  ™lhematics,  4;  history,  pedagogy, and  physi. 

gy’  . rh  seUitt,on  of  subjects  indicates  a regard  for  the  needs  of  the  Apils  and 
an  appreciation  of  recent  movements  in  secondary  education  - 

for  V?  inSUUC'i0"  in  cookin«  Md  "***  i*  food.  Provision  is  also  made 

f gardening  and  for  manual  training  in  wood  and  iron. 

Financial,  The  financial  management  is  controlled  by  the  American 

talZ7y  Tb55004110"  A SimP"  a"d  effeCUve  SyS1<”  0f  recently 

mstalled.  The  more  important  items  for  the  year  were:  * 

Income,  excluding  noneducational  receipts 

Expenditures,  less  noneducational  receipts  

Value  of  plant. . . 836 

Sources  of  income:  American  Missionary  Association,  *4, A tuition  and  fees 

IfLTT;  :38ii  °th'r  *3*-  The  noneducatiotud  receipts 

t.’I  ’ °*  whlch  fr»5l6  was  from  the  boarding  department  and  $70 from  sales. 
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Items  of  expenditure:  Salaries,  $3,664;  supplies  for  boarding  department,  $1,381 ; 
equipment,  $1,309;  student  aid  and  labor,  $782;-  heat,  light,  and  water,  $592;  general 
supplies,  $186;  other  expenses,  $508. 

Plant. — Land:  Estimated  value,  $2,000.  The  school  owns  20  acres  of  land,  about 
12  acres  being  cultivated  by  the  principal  with  student  labor. 

Buildings:  Estimated  value,  $20,000.  The  school  building  is  a two-story  structure, 
part  brick  and  part  frame;  the  girls’  dorraitoiy  is  a four-story  brick  building.  The 
buildings  are  in  good  repair  and  are  well  kept. 

Movable  equipment:  Estimated  value,  $3,300.  The  equipment  consists  of  furni- 
ture, good  apparatus  for  small  domestic-science  classes,  and  limited  shop  equipment 
and  farm  implements. 

Recommendations.— i.^That  the  institution  be  encouraged  in  the  better  adaptation 
of  its  educational  work  to  the  needs  of  the  pupils.  / 

2.  That  the  theory  and^rractice  of  gardening  be  made  a part  of  the  regular  course.1 

3. *That  dormitory  facilities  for  boys  be  provided. 

, Date  of  visit:  November,  1913.  Facts  verified  December,  1915. 

* 

KERSHAW  COUNTY. 


White.  Neero. 

Pbpulation/1916 A * 10,648  , 1 6,  444 

Children  6 to  14  years  ofage,  1910 2*355  4*343 

Teachers’  salaries  in  public  schools,  1911-12.. $23*93°  $4*949 

Teachers’ salaries  perchild^to  14  in  county $10. 16  $1. 13 

Percentage  illiterate,  1910 2 49-  2 


The  rural  population  is  86.8  per  cent  of  the  total.  The  average  length  of  the  public- 
school  term  is  5.8  months  for  white  pupils  and  3.4  months  for  colored.  The  number  of 
teachers  is  73  in  white  schools  and  52  in  colored  schools.  The  average  attendance  is 
1 ,646  white  pupils  and  1 ,977  colored  pupik  - 

These  statistics  indicate  the  serious  need  for  additional  school  facilities.  The 
Browning  Industrial  Home  and  Mather  Academy  serves  as  a central  training  school 
where  pupils  may  board  and  supplement  the< training  received  in  the  rural  schools. 

CAMDEN.  . 

BROWNING  INDUSTRIAL  HOME  AND  MATHER  ACADEMY. 

9 Superintendent:  Mrs.  H.  E.  Mower.1 

A well-managed  home  school  for  girls  prodding  day-school  facilities  for  bpys  and 
girls.  Most  of  the  wotk  is  elerqwitary,  but  a few  pupils  take  secondary  subjects. 

The  school  was  founded  in  1&64  by  Mrs.  Mather,  of  Boston. who  later  transferred  the 
property  to  the  Woman’s  Home  Missionary  Society  of  the  Methodist 'Episcopal  Church. 
She  gave  $14,000  with  the  provision  that  this  sum  should  be  invested  and  allowed 
to  aceummulate  until  the  total  amounted  to  $20,000.  This  amount  was  reached  in  1915. 
The  institution  is  still  owned  and  managed  by  the  Woman’s  Home  Missionary  Society. 
A (tendance. — Total , 279;  elementary.  256,  secondary  23;  boarders,  61. 

Teachers,  and  workers. — Total,  12;  white  7,  colored  5;  all  female. 

Organwation—  Elementary : The  elementary  work  covers  the  regular  eight  grades. 
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Secondary : The  " normal"  course  includes  algebra,  general  history,  Latin,  English, 
book  keeping^  Bible,  and  pedagogy. 

Industrial:  Instruction  is  provided  in  sewing,  cooking,  and  laundty.  The  sewing 
begins  with  the  third  grade.  The  girls  living  in  the -school  home  receive  excellent  train- 
ing  in  the  various  forms  of  home  activities. 

Financial,  iqi 3-14— The  finances  are  carefully  supervised  by  the  home  office  in 
Cincinnati  and  the  management  is  economical.  The  more  important  items,  were: 

Income,  excluding  noneducatioiial  receipts t 

Expenditures,  leasnoueducational  receipts 5»373 

* Value  of  pro  pert  v 5*373 

; 75*5<» 

Sources  of  income:  Woman’s  Home  Missionary  Society,  $4,680;  tuition  and  fees, $540; 
donations,  $28;  other  sources,  $125.  The  noneducational  receipts  were  from  the  board- 
ing department  and  amounted  to  $1,648. 

. Items  of  expenditure:  Salaries,  $3,280;  supplies,  $2,880;  student  aid,  $550-  other 
expenses,  $31 1.  . ’ 

Property : Of  the  property,  $53,000  was  in  the  plant  and  $22,500  in  a special  fund 

Plant.  Land : Estimated  value,  $5,000.  The  land  comprises  16  acres  within  the 
town  limits.  The  premises  are  kept  in  excellent  condition.  Some  of  the  land  is  under 
cultivation. 

Buildings:  Estimated  value,  $45,oqa  There  are  five  neat  two-story  frame  build- 
ings. Hubbard  Hall  is  a beautiful  buildifcg,  well  adapted  to  its  purpose  and  one  of  the 
best  buildings  of  its  type  to  be  seen  anywhere.  . Except  for  a few  minor  repairs  needed 
on  the  older  buildings,  thfcy  were  in  good  condition  throughout. 

, Movable  equipment : Estimated  value,  $3,000.  The  classrooms  and  dormitories  are 
i'veH  furnished.  The  industrial  building -contains  good  equipment  for  domestic  science. 

Recommeiidalions.  1.  That  the  work  be  encouraged  and  that  the  secondary  in- 
struction be  adapted  to  the  training  of  teachers. 

2.  That  the  theory  and  practice  of  gardening  be  made  a part  of  the  regular  course  * 

- Date  of  visit:  November,  1913.  Facts  verified  November,  1915. 

tv. 

. * LANCASTER  COUNTY. 


Population,  1910^,.,. 

% 

White. 

Negro. 

Children6to  i4yeareof  age,  1910 

x3»  xi5 

Teachers’  salaries  in  public  schools,  1911-1 
Teachers  * salaries  per  child  6 to  14  in  county  i 

3i  454 
*4.336 
*,  ... 

Percentage  illiterate,  1910 

N 

«•  25 

The  entire  {Population  is  rural.  The 

average  length  of  the  public-school  term 

4.8  months  for  white  pupils  and  2.5  months  for  colored.  The\iumber  of  teachers  is 
86  in  white  schools  and  64  in  tblored  schools.  The  average  attendance  is  2,398  white 
pupils  and  2,378  colored  pupils. 

These  statistics  indicate  the  need  for  additional  school  facilities.  The  work  of  the 
elementary  schools  should  be  extended  and  strengthened.  The  Lancaster  Normal  and 

Industrial  School  should  Ic  reorganized  to  meet  the  need  for  trained  teachers  in  the 
county-.  . v 


Si 
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LANCASTER. 

LANCASTER  NORMAL  AND  INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL. 

^ President:  M.  D,  Lee, 

An  elementary  school  with  a few  pupils  in  secondary  subjects.  It  was  founded  in 
1897  and  is  owned  and  controlled  by  Aboard  of  trustees  elected  by  the  conference  of  the 
African  Methodist  Episcopal  Zion  Church.  The  county  makes  an  appropriation  to  it 
as  the  colored  public  school  of  Lancaster. 

Attendance. — Total,  239;  elementary  218,  secondary  21;  boarders,  49.  The  re- 
ported enrollment  for  tfee  year  was  257.  '■ 

Teachers  and  workers. — Total,  8;  all  colored;  male  4,  female  4.  The  teachers  have 
attended  good  schools,  tyit  they  seem  to  be  unable  to  awaken  the  interest  of  their  pupils. 

Organization. — Though  the  catalogue  outlines  “ scientific,”  “normal,”  “indus- 
trial,"and  “nurse- training”  departments,  the  instruction  i^confined  mainly  to  element- 
ary work.  .The  few  secondary  sjudies  are  poorly  taught, 1 Many  of  the  pupils  can  not 
spell  the  /l^raes  of  the  subjects  they  are  studying,  A little  cooking  and  sewing  is  the 
only  industrial  work  offered.  A farmers’  conference  is  held  annually  at  the  school  and 
a county  fair  for  colored  people  is  held  by  the  trustees. 

Financial,  i^z-13. — The  financial  records  are  poorly  kept.  As  far  as  could  be 


determined  the  more  important  financial  items  were  as  follows: 

Income,  excluding noueducational  receipts Si,  900 

Expenditures,  less  nonedueational  receipts . . ^ •'“% *»  9°° 

Value  df  school  plant SL *4,  000 


Sources  of  income:  County  appropriation,  $900;  tuition’and  fees,  $400;  A.  M.  E.  Z, 
Church,  $400;  general  donations,  $200.  The  nonedueational  receipts  Were  from  the 
boarding  department  and  amounted  to  $1 ,500^ 

- Items  of  expenditure:  Teachers’  salaries,  $1,532;  material  and  supplies,  including 
boarding  department,  $1,302;  light  and  fuel,  $325;  repairs,  $202;  advertising  and 
.incidentals,  $39. 

* Plant . — Land:  Estimated  value,  $6,000.  The  4 acres  of  land  are  near  the  town 
limits.  * 

Buildings:  Estimated  value,  $6,000.  There  are  three  frame  buildings.  Two  of 
these  are-twp-story  structures  and  are  used  for  dormitory  ajid  classrooms.  A one-story 
building  is  used  for  the  lower  grades.  The  buildings  are  of  inferior  construction’but  are 
fairly  well  kept* 

Movable  equipment:  Estimated  value,  $2,000.  The  movable  equipment  consists 
of  furniture  for  dormitories  and  classrooms.  The  equipment  is  fairly  good. 

Recommendations, — 1.  That  greater  emphasis  be  placed  upon  thorough  work  in  the 
classroom.  . * 

• 2.  That  provision  be  made  for  teacher  training,*  gardening,  and  simple  industrial 
/training.* 

-^jT^Sfhat  a better  system  of  student  registration  and  financial  accounts  be  adopted. 

Date  of  visit:  November,  1913.  Facts  verified,  1915. 
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Population,  1910. 


White. 

Negro, 

20,  402 

11,638 

4*356 

3,<>6o 

$27,  996 

$3, 1 16 

$6, 40 

$1.  05 

7- a 

39- a 

Percentage  illiterate,  1910 

The  entire^  population  is  The  average  length  of  the  public-school  term  is 

4.6  months  for  white  pupils  and  2.2  months  for  colored.  The  number  of  teachers  is 
114  in  white  schools  and  52  in  colored  schools.  The  average  attendance  is  3,134  whi& 
pupils  and  2,039  colored  pupils.  ^ 

These  statistics  indicate  Hie  need  for  additional  school  facilities.  With  reorganiza- 
tion Harbison  College  could  become  a good  central  institution  wfcere  boys  might  board 
and  supplement  the  limited  training  revived  in  the  rural  schools.  A small  parochial 
school  operated  in  connection  with  Harbison  College  serves  to  care  for  the  elementary 
pupils  ofjhe  surrounding  districts. 

^ IRMO. 

\ HARBISON  COLLEGE. 

' President : C.  M.  Young. 

A boys'  school  of  elementary  grade  with  a small  secondary  enrollment.  Connected 
with  the  schoobis  a “farm  home"  plan  to  aid  colored  families  to  purchase. land.  The 
valuable  school  plant  and  the  land  project  are  not  effectively  managed.  . 

The  school  isfowned  and  supported  by  the  Presbyterian  Board  of  Missions  for 
Freedmen  and  was  formerly  Ferguson  Institute  at  Abbeville,  S.  C.  It  was  moved  to 
Irmo  in  1911. 

Attendance.— Total,  89,  all  male;  elementary  62,  secondary  27.  About  60  pupils 
board  at  the  school.  The  reported  enrollment  for  the  year  was  129. 

'Teachers  and  workers. — Total,  91  all  colored;  male  8,  female  1 ; teachers  7,  superin- 
tendent or  building  1,  matron  1.  All  are  from  schools  that  do  not  give  agricultural 
ot  industrial  training.  a * 

Organimtioni — Elementary:  Elementary  work  corresponding  to  the  five  upper 
grades  is'Mone/in  the  four  preparatory  years  and  in  the  first  year  of  the  so-called 
"nc*mal"  course. 

Secondary:  The  subjects  taught  in  the  last  three  years  of  the  "normal"  course  are: 
Latin,  3 years;  Greek,  1 ; English,  4;  mathematic*  3;  elementary  science,  3;  history,  2; 
civics,  1;  education,  y2  \ religion,  1;  and  agriculture,  3. 

Agriculture:  Little  agricultural  instruction  is  given  beyond  the  three  years  of 
study.  The  boys  are  employed  in  clearing  the  land  and  cultivating  the  crops.  The 
teacher  is  a graduate  of  literary  schools  with  practically  no  systematic  training  in  agri- 
culture but  with  some  experience  in  practical  farming. 

“Farm  home"  plan:  To  carry  out  the  "farm  home"  plan  850  acres  of  land  adjoin- 
ing the  school  were  purchased  by  the  beard.  Tfcis  land  is  to  be  divided  into  small  tracts 
to  be  sold  to  colored  farmers.  Only  a few  tracts  had  been  sold  up  to  the  date  of  visit.1 


i It  U reported  that  options  have  bS 


a 00  other  tracts,  but  no  payments 
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Financial , 1914-15. — The  financial  records  are  kept  in  accordance  with  ti  e require- 
ments of  the  Board  of  .Missions  for  Freedmen.  The  more  important  items  for  the  year 
were;  ' 

Incotnci  excluding  naneducational  receipts. . . € $7, 169 

Expenditure,  leas  naneducational  receipts .' * 6,103 

Value  of  plant : . 54, 700 

Sources  of  inconje:  Board  of  Missions  for  Freedmen,  $7,142;  donation,  $20;  day 
tuition,  $7. . The  noneducational  receipts  amounted  to  $3,373.  Of  this  $1,972  was 
from  the  farm  and‘  $1,401  from  the  boarding  department. 

Items  of  expenditure:  Payments  on  indebtedness,  $3,266;  supplies  for  boarding 
A^jfbnent,  $2,574;  salaries,  $2,461;  plumbing  and  electrical  fixtures,  $1,586;  farm  • 
todls,  $552;  fuel  and  other* supplies,  $223;  oxen,  $175;  repairs,  $138;  outside  labor, 
$134;  trees  and  seed,  $103;  taxes,  $91;  blacksmith  bill,  $60;  books,  stationery,  and 
postage,  $59;  other  expenses,  $154. 

Plant . — Land:  Estimated  value,  $12,000.  The  school  land  comprises  500  acres, 
a lafjge  part  of  which  is  under  cultivation.  In  addition  the  school  has  charge  of  an 
800-acre  .tract  of  land  owned  by  the  Presbyterian  Board,  which  is  being  sold  in  small 
farms  of  5 to  25  acres  to  colored  farmers  who  desire  to  live  in  the  school  community. 

14 '•  'Buildings:  Estimated  value,  $32,700.  There  ar&  two  new  brick  buildings,  four 
frame  cottages  and  two  barns.  The  buildings  are  new.  The  main  building  is  four 
stories  high,  with  dormitories  on  the  third  and  fourtl)  floors.  The  other  brick  building 
a neat  two-story  house  used  for  the  principal’s  residence.  The  cottages  are  used  as 
teachers’  homes.  The*  dormitories  and  classrooms  were  dean  and  fairly  well  equipped. 

Movable  equipment:  Estimated  value,  $10,000.  Of  this  $6,000  is  in  electrical  plant 
and  machinery,  $2,000  in  furniture,  and  $2,000  in  farm  equipment  and  live  stock. 

Recommendations. — 1.  That  the  business  administration  of  the  school  and  land 
project  be  improved  and  an  adequate  system  of  accounting  installed. 

2.  That  a man  trained  in  agriculture  be  employed  to  superintend  the  “farm-home” 
plan,  the  school  farm,  and  the  instruction  in  agriculture. 

1 3.  That  the  iixjxt  spent  on  ancient  languages  be  given  <0  subjects  properly  belong- 
ing to  j^fcal-life  school. 

. ,4.'fBH  simple  manual  training  be  introduced. 

patefnf  visits:  December,  1913;  December,  1915. 

1 OCONEE  COUNTY. 

. * „ - White.  Negro. 

t Population,  1910. so,  489  6, 848 

Children  6 to i4yearaof  age,  1910 4, 777  1,854 

T * Tfeachers’rolxne*  in  public  schools,  1911-19. ' — , SaS,  195  . $3,355 

Teachen*nUriespecchild6to  14  in  county $$.88  • It.  80 

••ur-jJ6eranft age, iUUemte^i^io... ^......  — ...  15.5  309 

iiterent&e  peculation  is  rural.  The  average,  length  of  the ’public-school  term  is 
^8  fm^ths  fOT  wirite  pupils  mid  3.4  months  for  colored.  The  number  of  teachers  is 
116  in  white  schools  and  36.  in, colored  schools.  . The  aM^zage  attendance  is  2,766  white 
pupils  and  966  colored  pupils. 
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These  statistics  indicate  the  need  for  additional  school  facilities.  The  work  of  the 
elementary  schools  should  be  extended  and  strengthened.  The  Seneca  Institute  could 
be  developed  as  a central  institution  to  supplement  the  training  given  in  the  rural  schools. 
Schofield  parochial  school,  also  known  as  Norrell  College,  is  of  slight  value  to  the  com- 
munity. This  school  is  described  in  the  summary  of  small  Presbyterian  schools  for  the 
State. 

SENFCA 

SENECA  INSTITUTE. 

Principal:  G.  B.  Hancock.  - * 

A school  of  elementary  and  secondary  grade  doing  fairly  good  work.  It  is  main- 
tained almost  entirely  on  the  income  from  board  and  tuition.  It  is  owned  by  a Baptist 
association  too  small  to  support  it.  * . 

Attendance. — Total,  127;  elementary  78,  secondary  49;  boarders,  60.  Of  the  sec- 
ondary pupils  23  were  boys  and  26  girls;  18  were  from  Seneca,  25  from  other  places  in 
the  State,  and  6 from  Georgia. 

Teachers. — Total,  6;  all  colored;  male  2,  female  4. 

Organization.— :Elementary : The  elementary  grades  with  78  pupils  are  taught  by' 
one  teacher  with  such  aid  as  the  teachers  of  secondary  subjects  can  spare.  Part  of  the 
elementary  work  is  done  as  practice  teaching  by  the  senior  pupils. 

Secondary':  The  secondary  subjects  are  given  in  four  classes,  the  first  two  classes 
being  partly  elementary.  Latin  is  required  for  three  years  and  Greek  for  two  years. 
The  industrial  work  is  confined  to  a little  gardening,  sewing,  and  some  cooking  in  the 
boarding  department.  f 

Financial , 1913-14. — The  accounts  are  fairly  well  kept.  The  more  important 
items  for  the  year  were : 

Income , excluding  noneducatioiial  receipts. 8850 

Expenditures,  leas  nonedUcational  receipts. : i,  120 

Value  ol  plant. ^ • * ■*-  Ixi  5°° 

Sources  of  income:  Baptist  Association,  $500;  tuition  and  fees,  $300;  county  funds, 
$50.  Tflfl^noneducational  receipts  were  from  the  boarding  department  and  amounted 
to  $3,900. 

Items  of  expenditure:  Salaries,  $1400;  repairs  and  additions  to  buildings,  $450; 
power,  light,  and  heat,  $260;  equipment;  $200;  student  .labor,  $185;  advertising,  $15. 

Plant. — Land:  Estimated  value,  $3,000.  The  land  consists  of  8 acres  in  Seneca,, 
about  4 acres  being' used  for  truck  garden. 

Buildings:  Estimated  value,  $7,000.  There  are  three  buildings  pn  the  grounds. 
The  building  is  a two-story  brijjs  structure  used  for , classrooms,  girls*  dormitory, 
^teachers’  home,  and  dining  halL  The  boys’  dormitory,  is  a two-story  frame  building. 
The  buildings  and  grounds  are  In  fairly  good  condition. 

/?#comiPWfi4afwtw.— 1.  That  the  institute  cooperate  with  the  Seneca  public  school 
in  an  effort  to  eliminate  duplication  of  elementary  work. 

a.  That  the  school  endeavor  to  secure  a larger  appropriation  from  the  county,  so 
as  to  increase  its  income  and  secure  the  supervision  of  the  county  superintendent. 

LThat  more  emphasis  be  placed  on  industrial  work  for  both  boys  and  girls. 

te  of  visit:  December,  1914.  *■’ 
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White. 

Negro. 

19.098 

36,  704 

4»  149 

9. 651- 

396 

$9,418 

$*3'  58 

$0.97 
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Papulation,  

Children  6 to  14  years  of  age,  zg  10 x9*  09® 

Teachers’  salaries  in  ptibHc  schools,  1911-12 ’ * ' % f 

locket*'  salaries  per  child  6 to  14  in  county « ’ 

Percentage  illiterate,  

The  rural  population  is  89.4  per  cent  of  the  total.  The  average  length  of  the  public- 
school  term  is  5.8  months  for  white  pupils  and  2.8  months  for  colored.  The  number 
of  teachers  is»  1 58  in  white  schools  and  1 1 9 in  colored  schools.  The  average  attendance  is 
3,448  white  pupils  and  4,945  colored  pupils. 

These  statistics  indicate  the  need  for  additional  school  facilities.  The  work  of  the 
elementary  schools  should  be  extended  and  strengthened.  The  State  School  and  Claflin 
College  are  duplicating  each  other's  efforts  in  industrial  work  and  some  plan  of  coopera- 
tion should  be  developed  between  them.  Effort  should  also  be  made  to  have  the  city 
of  Orangeburg  relieve  these  important  schools  of  the  large  elementary  grades  for 
which  they  are  caring. 

ORANGEBURG. 

CLAFLIN  COLLEGE. 

President:  L.  M.  Dunton. 1 

A school  of  secondary  grade  with  'small  college  department  and  an  elementary’ 
enrollment  of  600.  It  is  one  of  the  four  institutions  to  which  the  State  grants  the  right 
to  give  teachers'  certificates. 

The  institution  was  founded  in  1869  by  Lee  Claflin,  of  Massachusetts!  It  is  owned 
and  supervised  by  the  Freedmen’s  Aid  Society  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  and 
supported  mainly  by  that  society.  From  1872  to  1896  it  received  a part  of  the  Federal 
funds  for  agricultural  and  mechanical  education.  The  beard  of  21  trustees,  which  is 
m posed  chiefly  of  colored  men  from  South  Carolina,  is  self-perpetuating.  President 
Dunton  is  one  of  the  pioneers  in  the  education  of  the  colored  race. 

A tendance.  Total  814;  elementary  597,  secondary  177;  college  subjects  26, 
commercial  U,  special  2,  boarders  273.  Of  the  pupils  in  higher  and  special  classes; 
99  were  male  and  1 18  female.  Of  those  reporting  home  address  36  were  from  Orange- 
burg, 150  from  other  parts  of  South  Carolina,  and  31  from  other  States.  There  were  59 
• from  farm  homes.  The  reported  enrollment  for  the  year  was  866. 

Teachers  and  workers.— Total,  27;  white  6,  colored  21,  male  7,  female  20;  grades 
it,  secondary  and  college  8,  music  2;  Bible  1,  commercial  1,  industrial  4.  Sbc  of  the 
academy  teachers  give  one  or  two  college  courses. 

• Organisation.— Elementary:  The  elementary  work  covers  the  usual  eight  grades, 
in  which  three-fourths  of  the  pupils  are  enrolled.  The  quality  of  instruction  is  above 
the  average. 

- Secondary : The  secondary  pupils  are  divided  into  two  groups—"  normal, " in  which 
a large  majority  of  the  pupils  are  enrolled,  and  "college  preparatory,”  enrolling  a few  ■ 
pupils.  The  subject^  common  to  both  groups  are:  Latin,  2 years;  French,  2;  English,  4; 
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science,  3;  mathematics,  3;  Bible  4;  and  history,  2.  »'  In  the  normal  course  physiology, 
^nature  study,  and  teacher-training  subjects  are  added.  In  the  college  preparatory  course 
the  time  given  to  languages  is  increased. 

College : The  secondary  and  college  classes  are  taught  by  eight  teachers  well  quali- 
fied for  their  work.  The  number,  howewr,  is  not  large  enough  to  handle  the  courses 
of  both  departments.  The  laboratory  is  insufficient  for  college  work.  The  courses  in 
elementary  science  are  so  numerous  that  good  work  ean  not  be  done  in  any  of  them. 

Industrial:  The  training  of  girls  in  home  activities  includes  sewing  45  minutes 
daily  in  the  sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth  grades,  and  cooking  five  periods  a week  in  the 
second  and  third  years  of  the  high  school.  A few  of  the  girls  take  millinery.  The  sewing 
is  well  taught;  the  cooking  equipment  is  inadequate. 

The  John  F.  Slater  Manual  Training  Building  and  equipment,  valued  at  $40,000,  are 
ineffectively  used.  The  teachers  are  students  continuing  their  literary  education  or 
recent  graduates  of  Claflin.  The  work  is  classed  as  “manual  training, " and  “trade 
work.'1  The  only  apparent  difference  is  that  manual  training  is  given  45  minutes 
daily  to  the  lower  grades  and  the\“  trades"  12  hours  a week  to  the  upper  classes.  There 
seems  to  be  little  genuine  interest  in  the  trades.  Practically  all  the  pupils  indicate  the 
professions  as  their  future  occupations.  Even  two  of  the  instructors  intend  to  be  law- 
yers. While  Claflin  is  thus  not  making  good  use  of  its  extensive  industrial  equipment,  * ^ 
the  training  given  to  the  young  men  is  considerably  more  than  that  at  any  of  the  other 
literary  schools^ 

Financial , 1912-13. — Careful  financial  records  are  kept,  but  the  system  requires 
a considerable  amount  of  unnecessary  work.  The  more  inportant  items  were : 


Income,  excluding  noneducaticmal  receipts : . . * $39i  547 

Expenditures,  less  noneducatlonal  receipts 39,45° 

Value  of  school  property 3^a»°35 


Sources  of  income:  Freedmen's  Aid  Society,  $21,134;  tuition  and  fees,  $5,392;  col- 
ored church  conferences  of  South  Carolina,  $3,174;  Slater  Fund,1 $3, 000;  contributions  for 
student ’aid,  $715;  cash  donations  and  other  sources,  $6,132.  The  noneduc&tional 
receipts  amounted  to  $12,189,  of  which  $10,004  was  from  the  boarding  department, 
$1,018  from  the  farm,  $685  from  sale  of  books,  and  $482  from  the  shops. 

Items  of  expenditure : Salaries,  $1 7,099 ; repairs,  and  additions  to  buildings  and  equip- 
ment, $10,812;  supplies  for  boarding  department,  $7,379;  fuel,  light,  and  water,  $2,563; 
farm  expenses,  $1 ,658 ; student  labor,  $1 ,505 ; material  and  supplies  for  industrial  depart- 
ment, $1,494;  books,  $736;  student  aid,  $700;  other  expenses,  $7,693. 

School  property:  The  school  property  consists  of  $284,00001  the  plant;  $40, 000  in 
endowment,  and  $38,035  in  building  fund  and  cash  on  hand. 

Plant. — Land:  Estimated  value,  $56,000.  Of  this  $50,000  is  represented  by  the 
school*  grounds  and  $6,000  by  the  fanp.  The  grounds  and  farm  comprise  220  acres. 
The  campus  is  in  a good  section  of  the  town.  The  farm  is  about*  two  miles  from  the 
school  and  is  cultivated  on  a commercial  basis.  » 

Buildings:  Estimated  value,  $186,600.  There  are  12  biiiidihgs  on  the  grounds. 

- While  some  of  these  are  handsome  structures,  the  absence  of  any  ptlm  for" their  arrange- 
ment detracts  much  from  the  general  appearance.  The  main  buildings  are:  Tingle y 
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Hall,  a substantial  two-story  brick  building  used  for  administration  and  classroo.ii  pur- 
poses; Map  E.  Dunton  Hall,  a three-story  brick  building  used  for  boys’  dormitory; 
the  girls’  dormitory,  a three-story  hrick  structure;  the  John  F.  Slater  Manual  Training 
***  during  hall  and  kitchen,  library  and  reading  room,  all  one-story  brick 
structures.  The  other  buildings  are  large  frame  structures  used  mainly  for  dormitories 
and  classrooms. 

Movable  equipment:  Estimated  value,  $41,400.  Of  this,  $20,000  was  in  shop 
equipment ; $1 3,000 in  furniture;  $4,000  in  library  books  and  fixtures ; $3,700  in  farm  equip- 
ment  and  live  stock ; and  $700  in  other  equipment. 

Recommendations,  i.  That  the  trustees'* seek  to  induce  the  city  of  Orangeburg  to 
relieve  Claflin  of  the  large  enrollment  of  pupils  from  the  city. 

2.  That  the  training  of  teachers  be  made  the  main  purpose  of  both  the  Secondary  and 
college  departments. 

3.  That  the  industrial  courses  for  young  men  be  reduced  to  simple  agriculture 
gardening,  and  manual  training  in  wood  and  iron  adapted  to  rural  teachers.1 

4-  That  the  boys’  dormitory  be  so  governed  as  to  develop  habits  of  cleanliness  and 
order. 

Dates  of  visits:  December,  1913;  January,  1914;  January,  1915;  February,  1916. 

STA^r  colored  normal,  industrial,  agricultural,- and  mechanical 

LLEGE. 

President:  R.  S.  Wilkinson. 

A secondary  school  with  large  elementary  enrollment.  It  is  one  of  the  four  insti- 
tutions to  which  the  State  grants  the  right  to  give  teachers’  certificates.  The  equipment 
for  agricultural  and  industrial  work  is  good,  but  the  time  allotted  is  too  short. 

The  school  was  founded  in  1896  by  the  State  of  South  Carolina.  It  is  supported 
m part  by  the  State  and  in  part  by. the  Federal  funds  for  agricultural  and  mechanical 
cation.  It  is  controlled  by  a white  board  of  trustees,  of  which  the  governor  is  ex  officio 
chairman.  The  board  is  elected  by  the  legislature. 

Attendance.  Total,  726;  elementary  529,  secondary  197.  Of  the  pupils  above  the 
seventh  grade  204 .were  female  and  158  were  male;  277  were  boarders. 

Teachers  and  workers.  Total,  33,  all  colored;  male  23,  female  10;  grades  and 

academic  14,  boys’  industries  7,  agriculture  4,  girls'  industries  2,  matrons  and  other 
workers  6.  v 

Organization.— A complicated  and  wasteful  plan  of  organization  prevails, in  which 
the  lar^e  student  body  of  over  700,  with  only  14  academic  teachers,  is  separated  by 
classes  into  five  overlapping  groups. 

^ Elementary:  The  practice  school,  with  an  attendance  of  364,  covers  the  fifth,- 
autth;  and  seventh  grades.  The  preparatory  department,  designed  to  meet  the  needs 
pupils  from  the  ungraded  schools  of  rural  districts,  has  two  classes,  which  are 
practically  the  equivalent  of  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades'. 

. .Secondary:  The  secondary  work  is  done  in  the  four-year  ''normal”  department. 
The  subjects  are:  English,  3 years;  mathematics,  3;  elementary  science,  2;  commercial 
by,  iK;  history,  1;  economics  and  sociology,  1 ; Bible,  1 ; psychology  and  phi- 

1 Set.  p.500. 
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losophy,  i;  physical  culture,  i;  drawing,  i )4\  bookkeeping,  i.  Practice  teaching  and 
Hygiene  are  not  included.  An  agricultural  course  is  reported,  but  the  number  of  pupils 
enrolled  is  small. 

The  extensive  system  of  classes  is  further  complicated  by  the  large  number  of 
subjects  studied  by  each  class.  The  following  program  of  studies,  with  the  number  of 
recitations  per  week  indicated,  Atypical  of  the  majority  of  the  class  programs:  Algebra, 
4 recitations;  chemistry,  2;  English;  4;  English  history,  2;  physics,  2;  physical  culture, 
2 ; drawing,  2 ; bookkeeping,  2 ; agriculture,  2 ; animal  husbandry,  2 ; Bible,  1 ; brick 
masonry,  6. 

Industrial : The  industrial  work  is  handled  by  good  teachers  and  there  is  fairly  good 
equipment.  Each  pupil  is  required  to  spend  one  day  a week  in  the  industrial  depart- 
ment. The  time  allotment  of  only  six  hours  is,  however,  clearly  too  short  to  produce 
skilled  workers.  This  brief  period  spent  in  the  well-equipped  industrial  department  is 
in  striking  contrast  with  The  large  proportion  of  time  devoted  to  the  academic  depart- 
ment, with  its  inadequate  teaching  force  and  equipment.  The  boys’  trades  were  handled 
by  7 teachers.  The  tradfij^nd  atterfSanee  were  as  follows:  Carpentry,  15;  bricklaying, 
46;  tailoring,  25;  plumbmg,  7;  blacksmithing  arid  wheelwrighting,  20;  painting,  10; 
hamessmaking,  10. 

Industrial  subjects  for  girls  were  in  charge  of  two  teachers.  Every  girl  receives 
instruction  in  cooking  and  sewing. 

Agriculture:  The  agricultural  department,  with  four  teachers,  has  a farm  of  85 
acres,  an  agricultural  building,  dairy',  and  stables.  Some  classroom  work  in  agriculture 
is  done.  The  course  begins  in  the  senior  preparatory  class  with  two  hours  a week  in 
market  gardening.  The  normal  classes  have  two  courses  in  agriculture,  besides  one  in 
rural  sociology  and  one  in  agricultural  economics.  The  practice  work  in  gardening  has 
recently  been  reorganized  and  made  effective.  There  are  16  special  students  reported 
in  agriculture.  The  farm  is  conducted  with  little  consideration  for  educational  aims. 

Financial , 1913. — A good  system  of  accounting  was  installed  in  1913.  The  board- 
ing department  is  conducted  privately  and  figures  relating  to  it  are  omitted  from  the 
statement  below. 

Income,  excluding  noneducational  receipts $44  216 

Expenditures,  less  noneducational  receipts 37, 699 

Value  of  plant t 297, 300 


Sources  of  income:  Federal  land-grant  funds,  $30,754;  State  appropriations, 
$12,614;  tes  from  students,  $848.  The  noneducational  receipts  were  from  the  farm 
and  shops  and  amounted  to  $1 ,624. 

Items  of  expenditure:  Salaries,  $23,555;  Materials  and  supplies,  $3,530;  equip- 
ment, $3,021;  insurance,  $2,726;  student  labor,  (2,451;  fuel,  heat,  and  water,  $2,181; 
repairs,  $1,000;  athletic  expenses,  $287;  stationery  and  postage,  $204;  advertising  and 
printing,  $192;  traveling  expenses  of  president,  $176.  In  addition  the  sum  of  $8,ooo, 
appropriated  the  year  before,  was  expended  in  the  eriectioa  of  a heating  plant. 

Plant. — Land : Estimated  value,  $50000.  The  school  owns  130  acres  of  land,  with 
85  acres  under  cultivation. 
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Buildings:  Estimated  value,  $227,000.  Morrill  Hall,  the  boys’  dormitory,  is  a 
three-story  frame  building.  Brad  ham  Hall,  the  girls'  dormitory  building,  is  a two-story 
brick  structure  containing  rooms  for  400  girls,  together  with  administrative  offices. 
There  is  also  the  dining  hall,  a oratory  brick  building  accommodating  750;  andjndus- 
trial  Hall,  a large  two-story  brick  building,  which  contains  shops.  Smaller  buildings 
are  the  agricultural  building,  the  dairy  ^ two  barns,  a heating  and  electrical  building,  the 
president's  home,  and  six  teachers'  houses. 

Movable  equipment:  Estimated  value,  $20,300,  as  follows:  Shop  equipment 

$10,000;  scientific  apparatus,  $4,000;  furniture,  $3,000;  farm  equipment  and  live  stock! 
$3,000;  books  in  library,  $300.  , 

Recommendations.  1 . That  the  elaborate  system  of  academic  classes  be  simplified. 

2.  That  the  disproportion  in  number  of  teachers  between  the  industrial  and  agri- 
cultural  departments  be  adjusted  and  the  teaching  force  rearranged  to  enable  the 
agricultural  department  to  meet  the  needs  of  a people  88  per  cent  rural. 

3-  That  an  adequate  number  of  garden  implements  be  purchased  and  time  allowed 
so  that  all  pupils  may.  have  at  least  one  year  of  work  in  gardening.' 

• 4“  fann  operations  be  arranged  so  that  special  students  in  agriculture 

may  have  practice  in  fanning,  to  include  tillage  operations,  cultivating’  spraying  har- 
vesting, and  marketing. 

5.  That  the  boarding  department  be  conducted  as  a department  of  the  school. 

6.  That  provision  be  made  for  an  annual  audit  by  an  accredited  accountant 

Dates  of  visits:  December,  1913;  March,  1915. 


RICHLAND  COUNTY. 


Population,  

Children  6 to  14  yean  of  age,  1910 

Teachers’  salaries  in  public  schools,  1911-13. 
Teachers’  salaries  per  child  6 to  14  in  county, 
Percentage  illiterate,  1910.  / 


White. 

Negro. 

*5- 609 

29»  533 

4, 547 

6-  393 

i93 

$17, 728 

$x7.  19 

$2. 77 

6-5 

3'-  ' 

The  rural  population  is  52.3  per  cent  of  the  total.  The  average  length  of  the  public- 
school  term  is  8.2  months  for  white  pupils  and  4.9  months  for  colored.  The  number  of 
teachers  is  156  in  white  schools  and  89  in  colored  schools.  The  average  attendance,  is 
3,502  white  pupils  and  3,945  colored  pupils.  There  are  no  private  schools  for  colored 
people  in  Richland  County  outside  the  dty  of  Columbia. 


^ COLUMBIA. 

Population,  1910 

Children  6 to  14  yean  of  age,  1910 

Teach en’  salaries  in  public  schools,  19x1-13 

Tfeschen'  salaries  per  child  6 to  14  in  dty 

Percentage  illiterate,  iqio 


WUte.  Negro. 

l4*  V?2  h,546 

3,098  1,8*4 

*40, 346  $9,  545 

$19.  18  $5.  06 

5-  5 3®-  ® * 


The  number  of  teachers  is  61  in  white  schools  and  24  in  colored  schools.  The  aver- 
age attendance  is  1 ,800  white  pupils  and  1 ,048  colored  pupils.  A new  school  for  colored 


people  was  erected  in  1915.  Up  to  that  time  the  dty  had  only  one  col 
Though  it  is  inadequate  for  a dty  the  size  of  Columbia,  some  good 
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trial  work  is  done.  The  St.  Mary’s  Episcopal  School,  with  strong  local  support,  supple- 
ments the  public  schools  of  the  city.  Allen  University  and  Benedict  College  should  be 
developed  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  State,  ieaving  the  elementary  work  for  the  city 
schools  and  the  Episcopal  school.  ^-^0* 

HOWARD  (PUBLIC)  HIGH  SCHOOL. 

Principal;  N.  J.  Frederick. 

A high  school  furnishing  the  only  public-school  acconlmodarions  for  Negroes  in  the 
city.1  Two  and  a half  years  of  secondary  work  are  covered  and  good  industrial  training 
is  provided.  The  seven  elementary  grades  are  taught  in  the  same  building. 

Attendance. — Secondary,  138;  male  24,  female  114.  The  elementary  enrollment 

was  1,327.  ' - 

Teachers.^ Secondary,  6;*  all  colored;  male  2,  female  4. 

Organization. — Secondary:  Secondary  work  is  introduced  in  the  eighth  grade  and 
is  continued  in  the  ninth  and  tenth  grades. 

* Industrial:  One  period  a day  is  given  to  industrial  training  by  all  pupils.  Sewing 
and  cooking  are  provided  for  girls  and  manual  training  for  boys. 

Plant.— Estimated  value,  $15,300.  The  pjant  consists  of  a large  city  lot  and  two 
frame  buildings.  The  elementary  classrooms  are  crowded. 

ALLEN  UNIVERSITY.  • ’ * 

President:  R.  W.  Mance.* 

' An  elementary  and  secondary  school  with  a large  boarding  department.  Because 
of  a division  of  financial  authority  between  the  president  and  treasurer,  and  also  because 
of  the  lax  methods  of  the  board  of  tfustees,  the  affairs  of  the  school  are  in  a constant 
turmoil.  Qauntity  rather  than  quality  seems  to  be  the  educational  aim  of  the  institu- 
tion. The  State,  however,  grants  teachers’  certificates  to  its  graduates. 

The  school  was  incorporated  in  1880.  It  is  owned  and  controlled  by  an  unwieldy 
board  of  about  100  trustees  representing  the  African  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  of 

South  Carolina.  * 

Attendance— Total,  450;  elementary  304.  secondary  140,  theological  3.  special  3. 
Of  the  196  pupils  above  seventh  grade  reporting  residence,  87  were  male  and  109  female; 
32  were  from  Columbia,  160  from  other  parts  of  the  State,  and  4 from  other  States. 
The  reported  enrollment  for  the  year  was  507.  ' 

Teachers  and  workers—  Total,'  20;  all  colored;  male  9,  female  n;  elementary  5, 
secondary  10,  theological  2,  industrial  2,  matron  1. 

Organization. — The  institution  claims  a university  organization  of  12  departments. 

' Only  the  elementary  and  secondary  departments  are  worthy  of  the  name.  The  ^ele- 
mentary \york  is  done  in  the  seven  regular  grades  and  the  first  “normal”  class.  Sec- 
ondary courses  are  given  in  the  three  upper  classes  of  the  “normal”  department  and 
in  some  of  the  so-called  college  classes.  These  courses  include  algebra,  geometry,  physics, . 
. history,  rhetoric,  and  psychology,  and  four  years  of  Latin.  No  courses  in  pedagogy  or 
practice  teaching  are  reported  by  the  pupils  who  are  candidates  for  ie  degree  of  licen- 
tiate of  instruction  given  by  the  State  department  of  instruction.  The  other  depart- 
ments are  theological,  dressmaking,  and  printing,  each  with  a few  pupils?  

i Sinc^date  ol  visit  It  hae  been  reported  that  a new  sch^Md  bttildfatf  i*  in  count  cl  erection. 

1 Elected  since  date  oi  visit.  „ 
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BENEDICT  COLLEGE.  ' 


President : B.  W.  Valentine.1  V 

An  institution  of  secondary  *nd  coUege  grade  making  considerable  provision  for 
teacher  training.  It  is  one  of  four  schools  to  whose  graduates  the  State  of  South  Caro- 
lma  gives  certificates  to  teach. 

The  school  was  founded  in  1 871  by  the  American  Baptist  Home  Mission  Society  and 
chartered  in  1894.  It  is  owned  and  controlled  by  the  society.  A board  composed  of 
six  white  and  three  colored  trustees  acts  in  an  advisory  capacity. 

Attendance.— Total,  507;  male  208,  febiale  299;  elementary  254,  secondary  205; 
college  45,  ministerial  3.  Of  the  pupils  above  the  eighth  grade,  197  were  boarders.  Of 
those  reporting  home  address,  43  were  from  Colurabfa;  199  from  other  places  in  South 
Carolina,  and  10  from  other  States.  There  were  107  pupils  from  farm  homes.  The 
reported  enrolment  for  the  year  was  595. 

Teachers  and  workers.- Total,  30;  white  18,  colored  12;  male  9,  female  21  • grades  4 
academic  14,  theological  girls'  industries  4,  office  2,  music  drawing  1,  commercial  1! 
nurse  training  i , superintendent  of  grounds. 

Organization.  Elementary : The  elementary  work  is  unusually  good;  instruction 
is  given  by  two  supervising  teachers,  four  regular  teachers,  and  a practice  teacher 
. Secondary:  The  secondary  subjects  are  offered  in  two  courses,  "college  prepar- 
atory’ ^and  “normal.”  The  subjects  of  the  first  two  years  are  practically  the  same  for 
both  courses.^  In  the  third  and  fourth  years,  16 pupils  elect  the  “college  preparatory ” 
and  87  the  “normal”  course.  The  “college  preparatory”  course  includes:  Latin,  1 
year;  English,  4;  mathematics,  3;  science,  3 !^;  history,  2;  Bible,  3.  In  addition,  7 
pupils  elected  Greek,  8 advanced  Latin,  11  chemistry,  4 physics,  3 history,  2 agri- 
culture, 6 German.  Some  of  the  college-preparatory  pupils  elect  teacher-training  sub- 
jects. The  normal  course  includes:  English,  4 years;  mathematics,  4;  science,  3^; 
history,  2;  Bible,  3;  education,  %■,  reviews,  t practice  teaching,  1.  Bookkeeping  is  ' 
erected  by  28  pupils,  Latin  by  1 5,  and  German  by  7.  The  practice  teaching  is  especially 
well  done.  Both  the  " normal"  anSo college  preparatory”  courses  are  modern  in  their 
emphasis  on  science  and  history  and  their  freedom  from  the  domination  of  foreign 
language.  The  work  would  be  strengthened  by  the  addition  of  theory  and  practice 
of  gardening  and  sanitation. 


College:  The  college  course  includes  English,  years;  mathematics,  2 ; science,  3- 
history,  r>£;  Bible,  ; logic,  ]A . In  addition  22  students  elected  chemistry,  22  Ger- 
man,  m Latin,  rr  Greek,  6 economics,  iyfjhy^cs,  1 practice  teaching,  1 psychology, 

1 biology,  and  1 geology.  The  ages  of  some  pupils  in  this  department  indicate  that 
entrance  requirements  are  not  strictly  enforced. ' 

Ministerial : One  of  the  regular  teachers  devotes  most  of  his  time  to  theological 
subjects. . Three  pupils  of  limited  training  are  taking  the  regular  course.  A short  course . 
of  lectures  is  arranged  for  ministers  desiring  elementary  training  in  theology. 

Industrial:  Good  course?  in  cooking  and  sewing^re  provided  for  the  girls.  Some 
instruction  in  gardening. is  given.  1 , 
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Financial , 1912-13. — The  books  are  carefully  kept  in  accordance  with  the  require- 
ments of  the  American  Baptist  Home  Mission  Society,  and  the  business  management  is 
efficient..  The  more  important  items  for  the  year  were: 

Income,  excluding  noneducational  receipts; $21, 384 

Expenditures,  less  noneducational  receipts 19,140 

" Value  of  school  property 635, 744 

Sources  of  income:  American  Baptist  Home  Mission  Society  and  endowment  func^, 
$18,610;  tuition,  $1,861;  other  sources,  $913.  The  noneducational  receipts  were  from 
the  boarding  department  and  amounted  to  $1 5,095. 

Items  of  expenditure:  Salaries,  $12,565;  supplies  for  boarding  department,  $6,936; 
power,  light,  and  heat,  $3,91 1 ; hospital  building,  $3,500;  equipment  for  academic  depart- 
ments, $>,689;  repairs,  $1,605;  outside  labor,  $696;  advertising  and  soliciting,  $323; 
other  expenses,  $2,010!  * 

School  property:  The  property  consists  of  $493,000  in  the  school  plant,  $140,000  in 
enctowment,  $2,244  in  cash  on  hand,  and  $500  in  supplies. 

\Plani. — Land:  Estimated  value,  $350,000.  The  grounds  comprise  20  acres  of 
valuable  land  within  the  city  limits.  The  campus  is  well  kfept  and  the  general  appear- 
ance i\  g<*d. 

Buildings:  Estimated  value,  $126,000.  There  are  12  buildings  on  the  grounds, 
6 of  bridk  and  the  rest  of  frame.  Four  of  the  brick  buildings  are  three  stories  high  and 
one  is  tv  stories.  The  buildings  are  in  fairly  good  repair. 

Movable  equipment:  Estimated  value,  $17,000.  Of  the  movable  equipment, 
$8,000  is  in  iumiture,  $5,000  in  scientific  apparatus,  $3,000  in  farm  implements  and  live 
st09k,  and  $1  #00  in  books  in  the  library. 

Recommendations* — 1.  Financial  means  should  be  provided  to  maintain  the  good 
work  in  the* academic  classes  and  to  add  gardening,  simple  manual  training,  and  instruc- 
tion in  hygiene  and  sanitation.1 

2.  The  ministeri&Ltraining  should  be  limited  to  short  courses  for  ministers  already 
in  service.  \ 1 

Dates  of  visits:  December,  1913;  March,  1915.  * 

\ 

ST.  MARY  S PAROCHIAL  SCHOOL. 

Principal:  E.  S.  Willett.  . . x " 

An  Episcopal  elementary  school  With  a few  secondary  pupils.  It  was  founded  by 
thfc  Episcopal  Board  of  Missions  and  is  controlled  by  a board  of  influential  white  men  of 
Columbia.  , 

Attendance . — Total,  210;  elementary  201,  secondary  9. 

Teachers.— % Total,  8;  all  colored;  male  1,  female  7.  The  principal,  who  is  the  local 
rector,  does  not  teach. 

Organization. — The  work  covers  nine  grades.  The  teaching  is  good.  Ninth-grade 
pupils  take  Latin,  algebra,  physiology,  English,  arid  history.  The  industrial  training 
consists  of  woodworking  for  the  hoys  and  sewing  and  cooking  for  girls. 

* See  fecmme&dfttkn*  in  ntmnuty  coupler,  p.  **. 
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Financial , 1913-14. — The  income  amounted  to  approximately  $1,200,  a large  part 
of  which  came  from  the  Episcopal  Board  and  the  remainder  from  tuition.  Most  of  this 
was  used  for  salaries. 

Phmi. — Estimated  value,  $8,000.'  The  plant  consists  of  a city  lot,  a large  frame 
building,  and  a small  amount  of  classroom  furniture.  The  building  is  badly  lighted 
and  in  poor  repair. 

Recommendations. — 1 . That  the  work  in  manual  training,  cooking,  and  sewing  be 
strengthened;  that  the  energies  of  the  school  be  directed  to  the  elementary  classes. 

2.  That  the  theory  and  practice  of  gardening  be  made  a part  of  the  regular  course.1 

Dates  of  visits : November,  1913;  December,  1915. 


SUMTER  COUNTY. 


Population,  1910 

Children  6 to  14  yeareof  age,  1910 

Teachers’  salaries  in  public  schools,  1911-12. 
Teachers’  salaries  per  child  6 to  14  in  county 
Percentage  illiterate,  1910 


Wliite. 

Negro. 

10,  246 

28,  103 

2,  oq6 

*37.  573 

$11,484 

tiS.  54 

$1.  58 

4 1 

32.  I 

The  rural  population  is  78.9  per  cent  of  the  total.  The  average  length  of  the  public 
school  term  is  7.6  months  for  white  pupils  and  £2  months  for  colored.  The  number  of 
teachers  is  89  in  white  schools  .and.  81  in  colored  schools.  The  average  attendance  is 
1.459  white  pupils  and  3,899  colored  pupils.  . 

These  statistics  indicate  the  need  for  additional  school  facilities.  The  work  of  the 
elementary  schools  should  be  extended  and  strengthened.  A Jeanes  Fund  supervising 
industrial  teacher  travels  in  the  county,  helping  the  teachers  in  rural  schools  to  intro- 
duce industrial  work’and  extend  the  influence  of  the  school  into  the  community.  The 
Mayes ville  Industrial  Institute  should  be  reorganized  so  that  it  may  continue  to  supple- 
ment the  training  given  by  the  rural  schools.  The  Goodwill  parochial  school  also 
supplements  the  public  schools  in  a rural  community/  In  view  of  the  small  need  for 
Kendall  Institute,  effort  should  be  made  to  combine  it  with  the  Godbwill  parochial  * 
" school.  Morris  College  could  be  developed  as  a school  where  pupils  might  board  and 
receive  secondary  and  industrial  training.  Lowry  Institute  is  described  in  the  sum- 
mary of  small  independent  schools  for  the  State. 


MAYESVILLE. 

GOODWILL  PAROCHIAL  SCHOOL.  v 

Principal:  J.  D.  Davis.  • \ 

An  elementary  day  school  doing  a needed  work  in  a rural  commLpty.  It  was 
founded  in  1868  by  the  Presbyterian  Board  of  Missions  for  Frcedmen  anffisi|>wned  and 
supported  by  that  Board.  The  total  attendance  was  200,  all  elementary.  There  were 
five,  colored  teachers,  the  principal  and  four  women.  The  income  of  about  $700  was 
from  the  Presbyterian  Board,  the  county,  and  tuition.  The  plant,  estimated  value, 
$3,000,  consists  of  aiy^re  and  a half  of  land  and  a large  frame  building.  . 


1 See  tecouiamidAlitiili  in  summary  chapter,  p.  i«. 
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Recommendation.- — That  the  school  adapt  its  work  to  the  needs  of  rural  life  by 
providing  simple  courses  in  manual  training  and  in  the  theory  and  practice  of  gardening. 

Date  of  visit:  December,  1913.  Facts  verified,  1916. 

MAYES VILLE  INDUSTRIAL  INSTITUTE. 

Principal:  Miss  Emma  J.  Wilson. 

A school  of  elementary  grade  with  a small  secondary  department  and  some  pro- 
vision for  industrial*  and  agricultural  training.  It  was  founded  in  1886  by  the  prin- 
cipal, and  in  1896  was  incorporated  by  the  trustees  of  the  Mavesville  Educational  and 
Industrial  Association.  The  board  of  trustees  is  composed  of  white  and  colored  people 
from  the  North  and  South. 

Attendance. — Total,  176;  elementary  152,  secondary  24.  About  75  jMpils  board 
'*  at  the  school.  The  reported  enrollment  for  the  year  was  425. 

Teachers  and  workers  — Total,  15;  all  colored;  male  5,  female,  10;  academic  9, 
industrial  2,  agriculture  1,  others  3-  A number  of  the  academic  teachers  devote 
afternoons  to  industrial  work. 

Organization. — The  regular  e.gnt  grades  and  a three-year  “normalM  course  are 
provided.  The  normal  course  emphasizes  English  throughout.  The  other  subjects 
are:  Mathematics,  3 years;  geography,  2;  psychology,  1;  philosophy,  1;  ethics,  1;  com- 
mercial, 2.  The  industrial  work  for  boys  consists  of  simple  woodworking  and  tailoring. 
Good  instruction  in  cooking  and  sewing  is  provided,  though  the  equipment  is  limited. 
The  pupils  work  on  the  school  farm,  which  is  cultivated  for  profit. 

Financial,  1914-15. — An  excellent  system  of  accounting  is  followed  and  the  books 
* are  carefully  kept.  According  to  the  report  for  the  year  the  more  important  items  wtere : 


Income,  exclucSng  tioneducational  receipts $6, 169 

Expenditures,  less  noneducational  receipts 6,  595 

Value  of  property ' 47, 067 

» * 


Sources  of  income:  General  donations,  $4,981;  income  from  investments,  $478; 
tuition  and  entrance  fees,  $302;  concerts  and  entertainments,  $208;  appropriation  from 
the  county,  $200.  The  noneducational  receipts  amounted  to  $1 ,581 , of  which  $992  was 
from  the  farm,  $396  from  the  boarding  department,  $120  from  tailoring  sales,  and  $73 
from  sales  of  books  and  papers.  During  the  year  $5,500  was  raised  for  the  building 
fund,  making^!  0,304  available  for  this  purpose.  * 

Items  of  expenditure:  Farm  expenses,  $^846;  salaries,  $2,410;  fuel,  light,  and 
insurance,  $914;  boarding  supplies  and  expenses,  $782;  administration  expenses,  $554; 
* payment  on  loan,  $300;  purchase  of  school  books,  $206;  academic  supplies,  $170.  In 
t addition  $9,005  was  expended  during  the  year  on  a new  building. 

Property:  The  property  consists  of  $39,025  in  the  plant,  $51667  in  endowment 
funds,  and  $2,375  in  real  estate  investments  in  Mayesville. 

Plant. — Land:  Estimated  value,  $14,500.  T|he  school  owns  120  acres  of  land,  50 
acres  being  in  the  campus  site  and  70  acres  in  the  rarm. 

Buildings:  Estimated  value,  $21,525.  TherC  are  four  school  buildings,  a laundry, 
several  cottages,  and  a good  barn.  The  main  building  a frame  structure  recently 
erected  at  a cost  of  $13,688,  is  used  for  classrooms  and  girls*  dormitory.  The  shop  is 
a small  brick  structure  valued  at  $i,ooo.  All  of  the  buildings  are  clean  and  w^ll  kept. 
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Movable  equipment : Estimated  value,  $3,000.  Of  this  about  $1,000  was  in  furni- 
ture and  aeadehnc  equipment  and  $2,000  in  shop  equipment,  farm  implements,  and  live 
stock. 

Recommendations. . That  effort  be  made  to  develop  increased  cooperation  of  the 
county  and  State  in  the  support  and  management  of  this  school. 

2.  That  the  administration  be  strengthened  by  the  appointment  of  a capkble 
assistant  to  the  principal  and  that  the  standards  of  teaching  be  raised. . 

3.  1 hat  the  agricultural  work  be  made  educational  and  conducted  on  land  near 
the  school.1 


4.  That  an  effective  course  in  manual  training  be  provided. 

5.  That  effort  be  made  to  hsuie  the  county  provide  an  adeqnate  building. 
Dates  of  visits:  December,  1913;  December,  1915. 


KENDALL  INSTITUTE. 


SUMTER- 


Sources  of  income :^Piesbvterian  Board,  $945 ; tuition  and  fees,  $1 19;  other  sources, 
$43-  > The  noneducational  receipts  amounted  to  $80,  of  which  $45  was  from  the  boarding 
department  and  $35  was  a special  appropriation  for  repairs  from  the  Board  of  Missions. 

Items  of  expenditure:  Salaries,  $988;  supplies  and  fuel,  $95;  supplies  for  boarding 
department,  $69;  repairs,  $35. 

. Plant—  Land : Estimated  value,  $1,500.  The  school  owns  about  two  abres  of  city 
property.  The  campus  has  been  neglected. 

Buildings:  Estimated  value,  $8,400.  There  ^re  three  frame  building^.  The  school 
building  and  the  dormitory  are  two-story  structures.  A cottage  is  used  as  the  home  of 
the  principal.  " # 

Movable  equipment:  Estimated  value,  $1,000.  The  equipment  consists  of  furni- 
ture for  classrooms  apd  dormitories. 

Recommendation,  That  in  view  of  the  .public-school  facilities  of  the  town  this 
vsehool  be  merged  with  the  Good  Will  rural  school  In  the  same  county. 

Date  of  visit : December^  1913. 


1 E®*  recommend  a Lteiiis  in  summary  chaptex,  p.  u, 


1 Elected  since  dale  at  viuL 
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MORRISeOLLEGR. 


0 Frmdleiit':  J.  J:  StaAcs.  1 ' - 

A school  of  elementary  and  secondary  grade.  It  was  founded  in  1 905  by  the  Baptist 
Missionary  and  Educational  Convention  of  South  Carolina.  It  is  controlled  by  a board 
of  trustees  elected  by  the  convention. 

ls  Attendance.— Total,*  *i'6o;  elementary  106,  secondary  54.  Of  the  secondary  pupils 
32  were  male  and1 22  female;  40  were  boarders.  In  addition  a few  ministers  attended 
irregularly.  r. 

Teachers . — Total,  12,  all  colored;  male  3,  female  9.  The  teachers  were  fairly 
well  trained.  . * 


— OrgamzaHan. — Elementary:  The  work  cflvers  the  usual  elementary  glades. 

( Secondary : Emphasis  is  placed  on  the  ancient  languages  and  mathematics.  One 
teacher  gives  all  his  time  to  languages,  teaching  Latin,  Greek,  and  German.  The  other 
subjects  offered  in  the  four-year  41  preparatory”  course  and  the  two-year  “college,” 
so-called,  are  English,  history,  Bible,  and  chemistry.  A few  of  the  girls  take  sewing. 

. Financial,  igiz-z 3.*— The  books  are  fairly  well  kept  but  the  system  is  inadequate. 
According  to  the  printed  statement  for  the  year  the  more  important  items  were : 


: Income,  excluding  nooeducaticmal  receipts * $3,535 

Expenditures,  less  noneducational  receipts * 3, 509  * 

Indebtedness. * T. ; 000 

Value  of  plant. > 35, 000 


, Sources  of  income:  Baptist  churches  and  associations,  $2,425;  tuition  and  fees, 
$1,000  (estimated);  other  sources,  $100.  The  noneducational  receipts,  which  amounted 
to  approximately  $2490,  were  from  the  boarding  department  but  can  not  be  shown 
separately  from  tuition. 

. ^ Items  of  1 expenditure : Salaries,  $2,100;  supplies,  $1,583;  furniture  and  equipment, 
$821;. repairs  and  additions  to;  buildings,  $481 ; payment  on'seboQli debt,  $426;  fuel  and 
light,  $42o;  traveling  expenses,  $128; m other  expenses,  $40.  * 

Indebtedness:  The  indebtedness  of  $5,000  represents  the  balance  due  on  the  pur- 
chase price  of  the  .property.  ^ . * • 

PtoaLT^Land:  Estimated  value,  .$5,060.  The  land  consists  of  8 acres  on  the  out- 
skirts of  Sumter.  Part  of  the  land  is  used  for  truck  gardening. 

: j Buildings;  Estimated  value,  $18,500.,;  There ,are  three  large  frame  buildings,  one 

comparatively  newand  the  others  older  but  in  fairly  good  condition. 

Movable  equipment : Estimated  value,  $1 ,500.  The  equipment  consists  of  furniture 
for  clg»n>qm£  and  dprmitories  and  a few  fartn  implements. 

Recommendations. — 1.  That  emphasis  on  foreign,  languages  be  not  allowed  to  inter- 
im with  provision  for.teacher  training,  gardening,  an d simple  industrial  training.1 

2.  That  a system  Lof  accounting  suited  totbe  nepdf  of  the  school  be  installed  and 
the  books  audited  annually  by  an  accredited  accountant. 

' Dete  ct  visit : pecember,  1913.  Pacts  verified,  191$. 

m ...  - 
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White. 

Necro. 

*5,  *75 

4,&»5 

6,60a 

*45, 157 

*7.  599 

<9-35 

*1.15 

9-7 

43-8 

Percentage  illiterate,  igio 

The  rural  population  is  84.9  per  cent  of  the  total.  The  average  length  of  the  public- 
school  term  is  5.9  months  for  white  pupils  and  3.8  months  for  colored.  The  wtfmber 
of  teachers  is  147  in  white  schools  and  96  in  colored  schools.  The  average  attendance 
is  3.596  white  pupils  and  3,463  colored  pupils. 

The  low  appropriations  of  York  County  have  led  to  a peculiar  situation  in  Rock 
Hill  and  McConnellsville.  In  McConnells ville  the  $100  appropriated  by  the  county  for 
Negro  education  is  given  to  a private  school.  In  Rock  Hill  the  $1,170  appropriated 
from  county  funds  to  educate  the  Negro  children,  instead  of  being  appropriated  to  a 
public  school,  is  distributed  equally  to  the  four  pgivat^  schools  regardless  of  their  woith. 
The  amount  given  to  each  school,  $792.50,  is  equal  to  one  teacher’s  salary  at  $32  a 
month.  * . 


Of  the  four  private  schools,  two  are  elementary  day  schools  taught  inipne  room 
and  two  are  boarding  schools  with  several  teachers.  The  total  attendance  of  the  four 
schools  was  475,  395  being  day  pupils  and  80  boarders.  As  the  Negro  school  popula- 
tion of  Rock  Hill  is  only  423,  the  necessity  for  combination  among  these  schools  is 
evident.  The  Presbyterian  parochial  and  Episcopal  parochial  day  schools  are  so  ham- 
pered by  inadequate  equipment  and  limited  support  that  they  could  hardly  exist  with 
out  the  county  appropriation.  The  Baptist  school  is  lax  in  discipline  and  organization. 
Clinton  College  appears  to  be  the  most  hopeful  school  upon  which  to  center  efforts  for 
Rock  Hill.  With  a little  extension  of  classroom  space,'  this  school  could  care  for  the 
combined  enrollments,  and  with  but  slight  reorganization  of  the  course  of  study  the 
pupils  would  receive  the  benefit  of  good  elementary  and  secondary  instruction  together 
with  some  teacher  training  and  industrial  work.  Rock  Hill  should,  of  course, 
ultimately  maintain  its  own  elementary  school  for  Negro  children. 


ROCK  HILL. 

CLINTON  COLLEGE. 

President ; R.  J.  Boulware. . 

A school  of  elementary  and  secondary  grade,  with  a large  percentage  of  its  enroll- 
ment from  the  town  of  Rock  HilL  It  was  founded  in  .1893  by  the  African  Methodist 
Episcopal  Zion  Church.  It  is  owned  and  supervised  by  fhe  general  board  of  education 
of  that  body  and  receives  small  appropriations  from  the  city  of  Rock-Hill. 

Attendance. — Total,  183;  elementary  155,  secondary  *8;  boarders,  45.  The  enroll- 
ment for  the  year  was  338.  - 

Teachers . — Total,  9;  all  cbk>red;  male  3,  female  6. 

Organization. — The  grades  correspond  to  the  public-school  grades  of  South  Carolina 
in  academic  subjects.  The  industrial  work  consists  of  sewiqg  and  domestic  sdencfe  for 
girls  and  carpentry  and  farm  work  for  boys.  The  girls*  courses  are  taught  by.  well- 
trained  teachers.  The  courses  in  carpentry  and  agriculture  occupy  only  one  and  two 
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hours  per  week,  respectively.  The  neatness  of  theanmpus  and  buildings  and  the  empha* 
sis  placed  on  order  furnish  valuable  twining 

Financial,  ipiz-ij.— the  accounts  were  honestly  kept,  but  the  cost  of  the  depart- 
ments was  not  separately  shown.  As  far  as  could  be  determined  the- n6re  important 
items  were: 

Income,  excluding  noneducatkmal  receipts ^ 0 

Expenditures,  leas  noneducational  receipts T 

; v^eof plant....: !. !! . : : !! ! ! ! ! !! ! ! ! ! ! 

Sources  of  income:  African  Methodist  Episcopal  Zion  churches,  $524;  tuition,  $480; 
net  gain  from  farm,  $380;  public-school  fund,  $293;  other  souices,  $63.  The  nonedu- 
cational  receipts  were  from  the  boarding  department  and  amounted  to  $2,132. 

Items  of  expenditure:  Supplies  for  boarding  department,  $1,839;  salaries,  $1,668; 
repairs  and  other  expenses,  $320. 

Plant. — Land : Estimated  value,  $7,500.  The  grounds  consist  of  74  acres  on  the 
edge  of  Rock  Hill;  the  campus  occupies  about  10  acres  and  the  farm  the  remainder. 

Buildings:  Estimated  value,  $6,500.  The  two  buildings  are  two-story  frame  struc- 
tures with  small  classrooms  and  dormitory  rooms.  The  buildings  and  premises  are 
neatly  kept. 

Movable  equipment:  Estimated  value,  $1,000;' furniture,  $500;  farm  equipment 
and  live  stock;  $300;  other  equipment,  $200.  \ 

Recommendations.— 1.  That  the  public-school  authorities  provide  for  the  day 
pupils  in  the  elementary  grades  as  soon  as  possible. 

2.  That  the  work  ot  this  school  should  then  be  centered  on  the  secondary 
course  and  the  industrial  and  teacher-training  subjects  be  developed. 

3.  That  nature  study  and  gardening  with  actual  practice  be  substituted  for  the 

course  now  called  agriculture.1  \ 

4.  That  the  present  limited  time  allotmenWw-lndustrial  subjects  be  extended. 
Date  of  visit  ! November,  1913.  Facts  verified  November,  1915. 

FRIENDSHIP  NORMAL  AND  INDUSTRIAL  COLLEGE. 

President:  M.  P.  Hall.  . 

An  elementary  school  with  some  pupils  in  secondary  subjects.  The  management 
and  discipline  are  not  effective.  The  school  is  owned  and  supported  by  the  Baptist 
churches  of  York  and  Chester  Counties. 

!i':h  Attendance.— Total,  155;  elementary  136,  secondary  19;  boarders,  35.  The  reported 
enrollment  for  the  year  was  300. 

' Teachers. — Total,  8;  all  colored;  male  4,  female  4.  Three  were  teachers  of  elemen- 
taryclasses, and  the  others  had  Such  titles  as  "professor of  higher  mathematics,”  "pro- 
lessor  of  Greek,  science,  and  literature,”  "dean  of  theology,”  “professor  of  ethics  and  his- 
tory," and  V professor  of  chemistry.  ’ ’ These  titles,  together  with  the  claim  of  college 
tooifc,' misrepresent  the  work  of  th*  school. 

''Rbioncitdl  Practically  no  accounts  are  kept.  The  boarding  department 

. was  said  to"  dear  expenses,  and  receipts  and  expenditures  of  the  department  are  elimi- 

*7T?7  TViitV  V."!« — MM.  -,t — 1 , — 1 

* An  4a  rraiMsiiiat  imi  in  summary  chapter,  p.  ««, 
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nated  from  the  statement  below.  As  far  as  could  be  determined  the  more  important 
items  were : 


Income 

Expenditure . . 
Value  of  plant. 


5*400 

13,5«> 


Sources  of  income:  Churches,  $3,500;  tuition  and  fees,  $1,008;  county,  $292;  dona- 
tions, $100. 

Items  of  expenditure:  Salaries,  $4,150",  material,  $372;  power,  light,  and  heat,  $155; 
repairs,  $327;  other  expenses,  $322. 

Plant. — Land:  Bstimated  value,  $3,000;  buildings,  $10,000;  equipment,  $550. 
The  buildings  are  in  bad  repair  and  the  dormitory  facilities  are  very  poor. 

Recommendation . — In  view  of  the  small  school  population  of  Rock  Hill  and  the 
existence  of  another  private  school  in  the  town,  it  is  recommended  that  this  school  com- 
bine with  one  of  the  larger  Baptist  schools  of  the  State. 

Date  of  visit:  November,  1913.  Facts  verified,  1915. 


- BAPTIST  SCHOOLS. 


Besides  the  schools  described  in  the  county  summaries,  there  are  nine  small  Baptist 
schools  in  South  Carolina.  Five  of  these  -schools  were  visited  and  are  described  below; 
the  other  four  are  listed  at  the  end  0/  this  section.  -In  ytEfiSpf  the  need  of  increased  sup- 
port for  the  larger  .schools  and  the  limited  need  for  thBrSfchools  effort  should  be  made 
to  combine  them  and  concentrate  the  support  of  the  Baptists  on  the  more  important 
institutions  of  the  State. 


ABBEVILLE  COUNTY— McCORMlCK. 

M’CORMICK  INDUSTRIAL  INSTITUTE. 

Principal:  George  E.  Goode. 

A small  elementary  school  owned  by  the  local  Baptist  Association.  The  term  is  %%  months. 
The  137  pupils  were  taught  by*the  principal  and  one  assistant.  The  income  was  approximately  9400, 
of  which  $100  wns  from  the  county  and  $300  from  the  Baptist  Association.  Practically  all  of  the  Income 
was  spent /or  salaries.  The  plant,  estimated  value  $2,500,  consists  of  3 acres  of  land,  a very  poor  frame 
building,  and  equipment  valued  at  $100. 

Recommendation. — That  the  Baptist  Association  endeavor  to  improve  the  plant  and  to  adapt  the 
work  of  the  school  to  local  ^conditions  and  needs. 

Date  of  visit:  November,  1913. 

CHEROKEE  COUNTY— ^GAFFNEY.  . 

CHEROKEE  NORMAL  AND  INDUSTRIAL  INSTITUTE. 

Principal:  E.  E.  Bobo. 

A small  elementary  day  school  owned  by  the  local  Baptist  Association.  • The  97  pupils  were  practi- 
cally  ungraded  the  most  advanced  were  doing  about  seventh-grade  work.  They  were  taught  by  the 
principal,  assisted  by  a colored  worn  an*  teacher.  The  income  amounted  to  approximately  $200,  of  which 
Itoo  was  from  tuition  o$d  $100  from  other  sources.  Practically  all  the  income  was  used  for  salaries. 
The  plant,  estimated  value  $2,000,  consists  of  7 acres  of  land,  a two-story  frame  building,  and  equipment 
valued  at  $100.  * f 

Recommendation. — That  the  school  be  combined  with  some  of  the  large  Baptist  schools  of  the  State. 
Date  of  visit:  November,  1913. 
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GREENVILLE  COUNTY— GREER. 


BAILEY  VIEW  ACADEMY. 

Principal:  J.  H.  Walker. 

bv  tblTJIh  pmenta?  *7°°V "ith.  20  pupib  in  tendance  and  97  on  mil.  It  is  owned  and  controlled 
by^North  Encree  Baptist  Association  and  maintained  by  the  principal  for  personal  profit  under  an 
agreement  with  the  association.  In  addition  to  his  school  work  the  principal  is  pastor  of  three  churches 

*L^7hichl  y,tW°  “l0red  '0nfen-  ^ iDCOrae  °fthe  school  amounted  to  approx, mately 
■ 90  tV,t‘°n  *“**1'°'™*'  Baptist  associations,  churches,  and  other  sources 

land  twn  e ‘“Tme  1te^nded  f°r  salanes-  The  plant,  estimated  value  *5,000,  consists  of  8 acres  of 
land,  two  neat  frame  buildings,  and  equipment  valued  at  $500. 

sdioo^^^”-111"  0,8  Baptist  Aa9ociatl0n  endeavor  to  merge  this  school  with  the  public- 
Date  of  visit:  November,  1913. 


LANCASTER  COUNTV— KERSHAW 

UNION  INSTITUTE. 

Principal:  J.  S.  Jakes. 

A small  elementary  school  maintained  cooperatively  by  the  county  and  the  local  Baptist  Association 

gr8deS' br  ‘he^ncipal  and  three  colored  women.  The  reported 

lirt'w  the  A **  a-\5'  ^ ‘Tme  aro0UDt0d  to  t7°°-  of  which  *375  was  from  the  county, 

*i7S  from  the  Baptist  Association,  and  $,5o  from  tuition  and  entertainments.  Of  the  income  $600 

*?"?  and.,I.“.for  other  eXp€nscs-  'Th'  p>“‘.  estimated  value  *.,5oo,  consists  of 
about  an  acre  of  land,  a frame  building,  and  equipment  valued  at  $200. 

its  em^r‘lali0n  ~That  t<f0rt  ***  to8de  10  haVe  the  pUbHc  autho"ti« take  over  the  work  and  increase 
Date  of  visit:  November,  1913.  ^ 

LAURENS  COUNTY— LAURENS. 

TUMBLING  SHOALS  BAPTIST  HIGH  SCHOOL. 

Principal : M.  A.  Cunningham. 

7?  U?litCd  equipment  “d  teacbin&  force-  It  was  founded  in  i9ra  by  the 
^V°°  pBp,h  tau«ht  hy  th«e  teachers.  The  income  anLnted  to 
Wroximately  tto*all  of  which  was  from  tuition  and  the  Baptist  Association.  Salaries  amounted  to 

r'S00’ Waflist3  °fsacresoflaad'a  frame  baildin*’  “d  ■ 

. ^*TT*7T'-There  “ * present  need  for  ^ scho°1-  but  with  the  development  of  the  public 
tartUutils’h°U  d beCOme  01  0,4  pu^iP  achoo1  system  or  be  combined  with  one  of  the  larger 

Date  of  visit:  November,  15113. 


OTHER  BAPTIST  SCHOOLS.  ' 

The  following  Baptist  schools  were  also  reported,  but  evidence  indicates  that  they 
were  not  of  sufficient  importance  to  warrant  consideration  in  this  study. 


Ccnmty; 

Aiken. 

Aiken. 

Barnwell. 

Lancaster. 

Saluda. 


Town. 

# Beach  Island. 

# Perry. 
Blackville. 
Lancaster. 
Saluda. 


School 

Storm  Branch  High  School. 
Perry  Union  Institute, 
Blackville  Instituted 
Lancaster  Institute 
Saluda  fflgh  School. 
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CATHOLIC  PARISH  SCHOOLS. 

There  are  in  South  Carolina  three  Catholic  parish  schools.  All  are  small  elementary 
schools  where  the  religious  interest  is  strong.  The  principal  facts  reported  concerning 
them  are  as  follows : 


County. 

Town, 

School. 

Attendance.  Teachers. 

Income. 

Charleston. 

Charleston. 

Immaculate  Conceptiqn. 

142  4 

$1,  OOO 

Charleston. 

Charleston , 

St.  Peter’s  School. 

154  5 

1,  100 

Colleton. 

Catholic  Cross  Roads, 

St,  James's  School. 

70  1 

400 

EPISCOPAL  SCHOOLS/ 

Besides  the  St,  Mary’s  School,  which  is  aided  by  the  American  Church  Institute, 
six  small  Episcopal  schools  are  reported  for  South  Carolina,  Three  were  visited  and 
the  existence  of  three  others  was  verified  by  correspondence.  The  three  not  visited 
are  small  mission  schools  aided  by  the  Episcopal  Board  and  generally  taught  in  connec- 
tion with  a church. 

NEWBERRY  COUNTY— NEWBERRY. 

ST.  LUKE'S  EPISCOPAL  MISSION  SCHOOL, 

Principal:  James  S,  Daniels. 

An  Episcopal  parochial  school  taught  in  the  church  by  the  rector  and  his  daughter.  It  was  founded 
in  1897  by  the  Episcopal  Board  of  Missions. 

Attendance , — Total,  60;  all  in  eight  elementary  grades.  The  reported  enrollment  for  the  year  was 
130.  A little  iqptruction  in  sewing  is  given.  No  industrial  work  is  provided  for  boys. 

Teachers.— Total,  2.  A part-time  teacher  gives  two  days  a week  to  instruction  in  sewing. 

Financial,  1912-13  — The  income  of  the  school  amounted  to  $726,  of  which  $600  was  from  the  Epis- 
copal Board  and  $126  from  tuition.  Practically  all  of  this  was  spent  for  salaries. 

Recommendation . — There  is  a present  need  for  this  school,  but  with  the  development  of  the  public 
schools  thi^  school  should  become  a part  of  the  public -school  system  or  be  united  with  one  of  the  larger 
institutions. 

Date  of  visit:  November,  1913. 

SPARTANBURG  COUNTY— SPARTANBURG. 

EPIPHANY  MISSION  SCHOOL. 

Principal:  Robert  Bagnall. 

A parochial  school  of  elementary  grade.  It  was  founded  in  1903  and  is  owned  and  controlled  by 
the  Episcopal  Board  of  Missions  for  Freed  men.  It  is  supported  by  that  board  and  the  city  of  Spartan- 
burg. The  principal  is  the  local  rector. 

Attendance. — Total,  260.  All  but  three  pupils  were  in  the  eight  elementary  grades.  The  three 
pupils  in  the  ninth  grade  were  doing  some  elementary  and  some  secondary  work.  The  grades  are  well 
taught. 

Teachert.^-Total,  3;  all  colored;  male  1,  female  2.  The  teachers  are  fairly  well  trained. 

Financial,  1912-13. — The  income  was  approximately  $1,000,  of  which  $600  was  from  the  Epis- 
copal Board  of  Missions,  $275  from  the  city,  and  $125  from  tuition.  All  but  a small  part  of  this  was 
expended  for  teachers*  salaries. 

Plant. — Estimated  value,  $4,000.  The  plant  consists  of  about  2 acres  of  land,  a neat  frame  build- 
ing, and  fairly  good  classroom  equipment. 

' Recommenddtion.— That  theEplscopal  board  endeavor  to  secure  increased  cooperation  with  the  city. 

Date  of  visit:  November,  19x3. 
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ST.  PAUL’S  SCHOOL 


VORK  COUNTY— ROCK  HILL. 


Principal:  John  S.  Dawkins. 

An  elementary  day  school  taught  in  the  church,  the  principal  being  the  local  rector.  It  is  owned 
and  supported  by  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church.  The  77  pupils  in  attendance  were  taught  by  the 
principal  and  a woman,  both  colored.  The  income  of  $1,050  was  derived  from  the  church,  tuition,  and 
an  appropriation  from  the  public  authorities. 

Recommendation.  In  view  of  the  other  private  schools  in  Rock  Hill  there  seems  to  be  no  need  for 
thi9  school.1 

Date  of  visit:  November,  1915. 


The  existence  of  the 

Cooaty. 

Charleston. 

Dorchester. 

Richland. 


OTHER  EPISCOPAL  SCHOOLS, 
following  schools  was  verified  by  correspondence: 

^awtl-  , School. 

Waccamaw.  Faith  Memorial. 

Summerville,  Epiphany  Mission. 

Eastover.  St.  Thomas. 


PRESBYTERIAN  SCHOOLS. 

The  Presbyterian  Board  of  Missions  for  Freedmen  reports  48  schoois  in  South 
Carolina.  Of  these  five,  were  considered  important  enough  to  discuss  in  the  county 
summaries.  Of  the  remaining  43,  13  were  visited  and  are  discussed  below.  The  29' 
not  visitecl  are  listed  at  the  end  of  this  section.  They  are  considered  as  little  more  than 
Sunday  schools^  the  Board  of  Missions  and  are  usually  taught  in  the  church  by  the 
local  pastor.  .jA  term  is  five  or  six  months.  Eight  of  these  are  either  maintained  in 
cooperation  wi^Khe  public  school  or  are  located  in  communities  where  they  are  deeded 
to  supplement  inadequate  public-school  facilities.  Effort  should  be  made  to  have  the 
county  provide  adequate  elementary  school  facilities. 

It  is  apparent  that  it  is  practically  impossible  to  give  adequate  supervision  to  such 
a large  number  of  small  schools.  With  the  need  for' a stronger  agricultural  school  at  ’ 
Irmo  and  for  better  equipment  at  the  other  four  larger  schools  in  the  State,  the  Presby- 
terian work  w.  uld  be  strengthened  if  the  money  now  spent  on  the  43  small  schools  were 
concentrated  on  the  stronger  institutions. 


ANDERSON  COUNTY— ANDERSON. 

SALEM  PAROCHIAL  SCHOOL 

Principal:  A.  U.  Frierean. 

An  elementary  day  school  with  a few  pupiis  in  the  ninth  and  tenth  grades.  It  is  owned  by  the 
Board  of  Missions  for  Freedmen  of  the  Presbyterian  Church.  The  school  term  is  seven  months.  * 

Attendance.  Total,  300;  practically  all  in  the  elementary  grades.  The  reported  enrollment  for 
the  year  was  310. 

T tochers. — ;Total,  6;  all  colored;  male  i,  female  5. 

^natnc*a^\  — As  Jar  as  could  be  determined,  the  income  was  $1,200,  of  which  $404  was  from 

the  Presbyterian  Board,  $300  from  sale  of  cotton,  and  $496  in  tuition  and  donations.  Of  the  $1,200 
received,  about  $x,ooo  was  expended  for  salaries  and  fcoo  for  incidentals. 

PfcmL— Estimated  value,  $12,000.  The  plant  consists  of  a large  city  lot,  a two-story  frame  building 
and  a small,  amount  of  equipment  for  classrooms.  The  school  also  owns  63  acres  of  farm  land,  which 
is  cultivated  for  profit. 

R&omnwwLittim . There  is  present  need  for  this  school,  but  with  the  development  of  the  public 
schools  it  should  become  part  of  the  public-school  system  or  be  combined  with  one  of  the  larger 
institutions.  0 


Dste  of  visit:  November,  19x3,  Facto  verified,  X915. 


? 1 6m  p.  ft*. 
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HARLEAN  ACADEMY. 

Principal:  O.  Reid. 

A well-managed  parochial  school  of  elementary  grade  with  a few  pupils  in  secondary  subjects. 
It  is  owned  and  supported  by  the  Board  of  Missions  for  Freedmen  of  the  Presbyterian  Church.  There 
were  97  pupils  and  4 colored  teachers.  The  course  covers  the  eight  elementary  grades  and  one  additional 
year  in  which  a few  secondary  subjects  are  offered.  The  income  amounts  to  approximately  $900,  all 
£pwhieh  was  from  the  Presbyterian  Board  and  from  tuition.  The  plant,  estimated  value  $4,900,  con- 
sistsbi  a town  lot,  a neat  one-story  frame  building,  and  equipment  valued  at  $150. 

Recommendation. — There  is  a present  need  for  this  school,  but  with  the  development  of  the  public 
schools  it  shoulcMttcome  part  of  the  public-school  system  or  be  combined  with  one  of  the  larger 
institutions. 

Date  of  visit:  December,  1913.  Facts  verified,  1915. 

BARNWELL  COUNTY— BLACKVILLE. 

EMERSON  INDUSTRIAL  INSTITUTE. 

Principal:  J.  M.  Miller. 

An  elementary  day  school  of  seven  grades  with  a seven  months’  school  term.  It  was  founded  in  1900 
and  is  owned  and  supported  by  the  Presbyterian  Board  of  Missions  for  Freedmen. 

Attendance. — Total,  90;  th4  reported  enrollment  was  190.  There  is  no  industrial  work. 

Teachers. — Total' 4;  all  colored;  male  1,  female  3. 

• - financial,  1912-13. — No  systematic  accounts  are  kept.  As  far  as  could  be  determined  the  income 
amounted  to  $920,  of  which  $780  was  from  the  Presbyterian  Board  and  $140  from  tuition  and  fees.  Of 
the  income,  $780  was  used  for  salaries. 

Plant. — Estimated  value,  $6,700.  The  plant  consists  of  104  acres  of  land,  two  old  frame  buildings, 
and  meager  equipments.  One  of  the  buildings  is  used  as  a dormitory  for  the  pupils  and  a home  for  the 
principal  and  teachers;  the  other  for  classrooms. 

Recommendations—  1.  That  the  Presbyterian  board  endeavor  to  combine  this  school  with  the  public- 
school  system.  . ' * 

2.  That  the  building  be  improved. 

3.  That  simple  industrial  work  and  gardening  be  done.1 

Dateof  visit:  December,  1913.  Facts  verified,  1915. 

CHESTERFIELD  COtjNTY— CHESTERFIELD. 

CHESTERFIELD  PAROCHIAL  SCHOOL. 

Principal:  R.  E,  F.  Foster. 

A small  four-grade,  two-teacher  school  with  a six  months'  session.  The  85  pupils  are  taught  by  the 
pastor  and  his  wife  in  a small  building  adjoining  the  church.  The  income  of  $150  is  derived  from  the 
Presbyterian  Board  and  tuition.  The  property  is  valued  at  about  $700. 

Recommendation. — That  this  school  be  merged  with  the  public-school  system. 

Dateof  visit:  November,  1913.  Facts  verified,  1915. 


FAIRFIELD  COUNTY— RIDGEWAY. 

LEBANON  PAROCHIAL. 

Principal:  Mrs.  J.  M.  McKay. 

An  elementary  school  with  a six  months’  term  and  a very  irregular  attendance.  It  is  owned  and 
operated  by  the  Presbyterian  Board  of  Missions.  The  attendance  was  45;  the  reported  enrollment  for 
the  year  was  905.  There  were  two  teachers,  both  colored  women.  All  the  school  work  was  dome  in  one 
room.  The  income  of,  $276,  was  derived  from  the  Presbyterian  Board  and  tuitknj^  The  plant,  esti- 
nu^ed  value,  $450,  consists  of  a small  one-room  house ^ It  was  roughly  built  and  poorly  kept. 

. Recommendation, — That  the  Presbyterian  board  endeavor  to  merge  this  school  frith  the  public- 
school  system  or  with  the  other  Presbyterian  school  located  in  Fairfield  County. 

Dateof  visit:  November,  1913.  Facts  verified,  1915. 
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FAIRFIELD  COUNTY— WINNSBORO. 


NAZARETH  PAROCHIAL. 

Principal:  H.  R.  Harry. 

. A small  uiw&ded  school  taught  in  a church.  It  is  controlled  by  tlie  Presbyterian  Board  erf  Missions 
for  Freed  men.  The  attendance  was  43,  the  reported  enrollment  for  the  year  105.  No  financial  records 
were  kept.  The  $225  paid  in  salaries  to  pastor  and  his  wife  was  from  the  Presbyterian  Board  %nd  from 
tuition. 

Recommendation.  That  this  school  be  merged  with  the  public-school  system  or  with  the  other 
Presbyterian  School  located  in  Fairfield  County. 

Date  of  visit:  November,  1914.  Facts  verified,  1915. 

GREENVILLE  COUNTY— GREENVILLE. 

PRESBYTERIAN  PAROCHIAL  SCHOOL. 

Principal:  A.  P.  Allison. 

A small  poorly-taught  elementary  school  with  an  attendance  of  35  pupils,  divided  among  eight 
grades.  The  reported  enrollment  for  the  year  was  74.  There  are  three  teachers,  two  of  whom  are  women. 
The  principal  is  the  local  pastor.  The  session  is  eight  months.  The  income  for  1933-14  was  $500,  of 
which  $300  was  contributed  by  the  Presbyterian  Board  and  *200  was  from  tuition.  Practically  all  the 
money  received  is  used  for  salaries.  The  school  is  taught  in  *he  basement  of  a church. 

Recommendation.— The  funds  of  this  school  might  better  be  given  to  one  fif  the  larger  Presbyteri  m 
schools  of  the  State.'  ■' 

Date  of  visit:  November!  1913.  Facts  verified,  1915. 

. LAURENS  COUNTY— LAURENS. 

PRESBYTERIAN  PAROCHIAL  SCHOOL. 

Teacher:  H.  Y.  Kennedy. 

An  elementary  school  with  a six  months’  term,  taught  by  the  local  pastor.  It  is  owned  by  the 
Board  of  Missions  for  Freed  men  of  the  Presbyterian  Church.  There  were  10  pupils,  all  in  the  lower 
elementary  grades.  The  income  amounted  to  approximately  *100.  of  Vhich  $30  was  from  the  Presby- 
terian Board  and  the  remainder  from  tuition  and  other  sources.  The  lot  and  the  small  frame  building 
are  worth  approximately  $300. 

Recommendation.  There  is  a present  need  for  this  school,  but  with  the  development  of  the  public 
schools  it  should  become  part  of  the  public-school  system  or  be  combined  with  one  of  the  larger 
institutions.  » 6 

Date  of  visit:  November,  1913.  Facts  verified,  1915. 

NEWBERRY  COUNTY— NEWBERRY. 

PRESBYTERIAN  PAROCHIAL  SCHOOL* 

Teacher:  Miss  Myrtle  H.  Ward. 

A one-teacher  school  with  an  enrollment  of  40  pupils,  none  above  the  fourth  grade.  Thfe  term  is 
six  months.  The  teacher's  salary,  amounting  to  $90,  is  paid  by  the  Presbyterian  Board  of  Missions 
for  Freedmen.  The  school  is  taught  in  the  home  of  the  colored  minister. 

Date  of  visit:  November,  1913.  Facts  verified,  1915, 

v OCONEE  COUNTY— SENECA. 

NOREEL  COLLEGE.1 

President:  J.  S.  Williams. 

A privately  owned  elementary  school  doing  poor  work . It  is  owned  and  controlled  by  the  principal. 
The  thtee  trustees  have  no  authority  in  the  school  management.  The  Presbyterian  Board  of  Missions 
for  Frieedmen  pays  the  salaries  of  teachers,  amounting  to  $540.  The  remaining  income  is  from  hoard, 
tuition,  and  the  schooljarxn.  The  49  pupils  in  attendance  were  all  of  elementary  grade  except  five 

‘Seep.  $>6. 

* CtUad  "Ncml  Colkft"  by  U»  pratont  tad  « Sdufeftd  Pvoddtl’'  by  the  PfMbyteriui  Baud. 
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“college  * 7 pupils,  who  were  taking  a few  secondary  subjects.  The  teachers  are  the  principal,  his  wile, 
and  one  assistant.  The  plant  consists  of  a cottage,  a two~story  frame  building,  and  40  acres  of  farm  land; 
estimated  value,  $4,000. 

Recommendation. — In  view  of  the  superiority  of  the  other  private  school  and  of  the  public  school 
in  Seneca,  the  funds  used  for  this  school  would  be  better  spent  on  one  of  the  larger  Presbyterian 
schools  of  the  State , 

' Date  of  visit:  December,  1914.  Facts  verified,  1915. 

UNION  .COUNTY— CARLISLE. 

imESBYTERIAN  PAROCHIAL  SCHOOL* 

Principal:  M.  T.  Wash. 

An  elementary  school  with  an  enrollment  of  50  pnpiU  in  seven  grades,  taught  by  the  Presbyterian 
preacher  and  hi9  wife.  The  attendance  increases  somewhat  in  the  winter  months.'  School  is  Kid  in 
a one-room  house  owned  by  Union  County.  The  income  for  1913-14  was  $233,  of  which  $150  was  from 
the  county,  $30  from  the  Presbyterian  Board,  and  $45  from  tuition  and  donations.  The  schoolrooms 
. ha^ve  only  rough  benches  and  the  building  is  poorly  kept. 

Recommendation . — That  the  Presbyterian  board  endeavor  to  secure  increased  cooperation  with  the 
gjblic-school  authorities.  >■  9 * 

Date  of  visit:  November,  1913.  Facts  verified,  1915. 

<4. 

YORK  COUNTY— McCONNELLSVlLLE. 

BETHLEHEM  BARONIAL  SCHOOL. 

Principal:  Mrs.  M.  ift.  Jones, 

A small  elementary  .-•'-bool  with  2 teachers  and  80  pupils.  It  is  taught  in  the  Presbyterian 
Church,  tht  school  building  having  recently  burned.  The  income  of  $350  is  derived  from  the  Presby- 
terian Board  and  the  county.  The  plant,  estimated  value  $500,  consists  of  about  4 acres  of  land. 
Some  money  was  in  hand  for  erecting  a building. 

Recommendation, — That  the  Presbyterian  board  endeavor  to  have  the  public  authorities  assume 
v the  full  support  and  control  of  the  school  and  transfer  the  present  support  to  one  of  the  larger  schools . ■ 

Date  of  visit:  November,  1913.  Facts  verified,  1915. 

YORK  COUNTY— ROCK  HILL. 

\ 

PRESBYTERIAN  PAROCHIAL  SCHOOL.  ' 

Principal.  N.  J.  Gregg. 

A one-teacher  day  school  with  60  pupils.  It  is  practicably  ungraded  and  very  dist^erly.  The 
support,  amounting  to  $470,  is  from  the  Presbyterian  Board  of  Missions  for  Frccdmen  and  from  the 
cdunt>£.  The  school  is  taught  m^ar6n^room,  unceiled  building.  The  seats  are  rough  benches.  The 
plant  is  valued  at  $800. 

Recommendation.— That  in  view  of  the  other  private-school  facilities  in  Rock  Hill  and  the  present 
condition  of  this  school,  the  effort  to  continue  the  work  is  not  justified. 

Date  of  visit:  November,  *913.  Facts  verified,  1915. 

OTHER  PRESBYTERIAN  SCHOOLS. 

The  following  schools  were  also  reported,  but  evidence  indicates  that  they  hardly 
justify  consideration  in  this  report.  In  some  instances  where  visits  were  made  it  was 
found  that  school  was  not  in  session.  These  schools  are  transitory  in  nature  and  fre- 
quently move  when  the  pastor  goes  to  another  church. 
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Coufcty. 

* 

Town. 

County. 

Abbeville. 

Calhoun  Falls. 

Darlington 

Beaufort. 

Beaufort. 

Jasper 

Calhoun. 

Lone  Star. 

Kershaw. 

Charleston. 

Charleston. 

Kershaw. 

Charleston. 

Edisto  Island.  * 

Laurens. 

Charleston. 

Johns  Island. 

Lee.* 

Charleston. 

Ravenels. 

Lee. 

Charleston. 

Wadnu!aw  Island. 

Lexington . 

Cherokee. 

Gaffney. 

Saluda. 

Cherokee. 

Blacksburg. 

Spartanburg. 

Chester. 

Blackstock. 

Sumter. 

Clarendon. 

ALcolu. 

Sumter. 

Clarendon. 

Manning. 

Sumter. 

Colleton. 

Nyles. 

York. 

Colleton. 

Waltertxwo. 

Town* 

Darlington. 
Hardeeville. 
Liberty  Hill. 
Camden. 
Moimtville. 
Bishopvitje. 
St.  Charles. 
Irmo. 

Ridge  Springs. 

po  Bello. 
Melina. 

New  Haven. 

Dalzell. 

Yorkville. 


SCHOOLS  OF  MISCELLANEOUS  DENOMINATIONS. 

In  addition  to  the  denominational  schools  described  in  the  foregoing  summaries, 
there  are  three  small  denominational  schools  in  South  Carolina.  They  are  conducted  by 
the  “Afro-American  Presbyterian  Church,’’  the  Reformed  Episcopal  Church,  and  the 
Afncan  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  All  are  small  schools  with  uncertain  support. 

ABBEVILLE  COUNTY— ABBEVILLE. 

FERGUSON  AND  WILLIAMS  NORMAL  AND  POLYTECHNIC  COLLEGE. 

: # Principal:  E.  W.  Williams.  1 

i V.  l ctomentary  school  maintained  as  a private  Enterprise.  It  was  started  alter  the  principal 
I ^7e„Pl^Sbyte!Ifn  Church,  and  founded  11,6  “Afro-American.  Presbyterian  Church,’’  which  has  a 
local  following.  The  35  pupils  in  attendance  are  taught  by  the  principal’s  wife  and  a pupil  teacher 
The  principal  spends  most  of  his  time  soliciting  funds.  No  accurate  account  of  receipts  and  expendi- 
tures was  available.  The  income  <j{  about  *, .500  was  derived  from  tuition  and  donations.  The  plant 
esumated  value  *7,000,  consists  of  an  old  building  in  Abbeville  in  bad  repair  and  40  acres  of  land  just 
outside  of  town*  . J 

Recommendation.  This  school  should  not  expect  other  than  local  support. 

Date  of  visit:  November,  1914.  Facts  verified,  1915. 

CHARLESTON  COUNTY— CHARLESTON.  * 

BISHOP  CUMMINS’  TRAINING  SCHOOL  FOR  MINISTERS. 

Principal:  A.  L.  Pengelley.* 

An  elementary  parochial  school  controlled  and  maintained  by  the  Reformed  Episcopal  denomina-  ' 
I*0”'  ^eV’,A'  L'  Pengty'  a white  officer  of  the  church , is  the  principal  of  the  school,  while  the  teaching 
is  (tone  by  the  pastor  of  the  colored  church  and  a woman  assistant.  There  were  95  pupils  in  the  eighth 
^ b,oome  *°f  I9I3~I4  amounted  to  approximately  *300,  of  which  $300  was  from  tuition 
and  the  tudance  from  the  church.  Practically  all  of  this  was  used  for  teacher’s  salaries.  The  plant 
estimated  value  *a, 000,  consists  of  a city  tot,  a three-room  frame  building  and  a little  classroom  furniture 
There  is  no  industrial  equipment. 
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Recommendation— There  is  a present  need  for  this  school,  but  with  the  development  of  the  public 
schools  it  should  become  part  of  the  public-school' system  or  be  combined  with  one  of  the  loner 
institutions.  14 

i Date  of  visit:  December,  1913.  Facts  verified,  1915. 

MARION  COUNTY— MARION. 

FLEGLER  HIGH  SCHOOL. 

. Principal:  Robert  Hooper. 

A school  with  13  pupils  and  one  teacher.  ‘There  are.no  pupils  above  the  fourth  grade.  School  is 
held  in  a small  poorly  constructed  frame  building  of  two  rooms,  worth  about  $500.  The  income 

ab°U,t  *300,  W3S  from  tuiti0"  and  donations  The  building  is  owned  by  the  African 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 

Recommendation. -In  view  of  the  proximity  of  the  school  to  a good  public  school,  the  effort  to  con- 
tinue  the  work  is  not  justified. 

Date  of  visit,  December,  1913. 

INDEPENDENT  SCHOOLS. 

Besides  the  school  described  in  the  county  summaries,  there  are  seven  independent 
educational  institutions  for  Negroes  in  South  Carolina.  They  include  six  private  schools 
and  a semipublic  institution.  The  private  schools  were  founded  to  supplement  inade- 
quate public-school  facilities.  As  they  are  dependent  for  support  on  individual  initia- 
tive, and  theihsupervision  is  limited,  they  are  doubtful  enterprises  for  outside  philan- 
throphy.  Where  there  appears  to  be  a real  need  for  these  schools,, effort  should  be  made 
to  merge  them  with  the  public-school  system.  In  no  case  should  they  endeavor  to 
extend  their  activities  beyond  the  immediate  needs  of  the  community.  Donations 
should  be  made  through  the  public  authorities  or  through  some  agency  acquainted 
with  the  educational  needs  of  the  community.  Effort  should  be  made  to  have  the 
public  authorities  take  over  the  semipublic  school  at  Cowpens. 

BEAUFORT  COUNTY— PORT  ROYAL. 

OLD  FORT  PLANTATION  SCHOOL. 

Principal:  Miss  Emma  L.  Pease. 1 

A small  private  school  taught  by  the  principal.  The  school  program  is  a strange  combination  of 
stfldies  impossible  for  one  person  to  teach.  About  50  pupils  are  enrolled.  The  plant,  valued  at  Ssoo 
is  owned  by  the  heirs  of  Elizabeth  Hyde  Botume,  one  of  the  noble  women  who  went  South  soon  after 
the  close  of  the  Civil  War  to  teach  the  freedmen.  The  little  frame  schoolhouse  is  reported  to  belong  to 
some  of  the  local  colored  people.  Approximately  $300  is  collected  annually  in  tuitions  and 

Recommendation  — As  the  work  attempted  is  unsuited  to  the  community,  the  county  should 
take  over  the  property  and  reorganize  the  school.  ^ 

Date  of  visit;  Jyiuary,  1914.  * 

CHARLESTON  COUNTY— CHARLESTON. 

CHARLESTON  NORMAL  AND  INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL. 

President:  J.  L.  Dart. 3 ^ 

A poorly  managed  elementary  school  with  an  attendance  of  less  than  iS  pupils.  It  is  owned  bv 
the  president  and  his  wife.  The  original  intention  was  to  develop  an  industrial  school,  but  the  public 
industrial  school  supplied  this  need  and  the  attendance  of  the  private  school  decreased.  The  school 
has  no  income  except  tuition  and  donations  amounting  to  about  *500.  The  plant,  value 

$9,000,  consists  of  a large  frame  building  on  a city  lot  of  about  one-fourth  acre.  Only  a part  of 

* White.  " " ~ 7 
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the  building  is  used  for  school  purposes.  A printing  press  has  been  installed  and 
lished  as  a private  enterprise , 

Recommendation. — In  view  of  the  conditions  and  management  of  this  school 
mended  as  worthy  of  aid. 

Date  of  visit:  December,  1913, 

DARLINGTON  COUNTY— LAMAR. 

lAMAJKtet^lAL  AND  INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL. 

Priicipal:  J.  R.  V.  Connelly. 

A sfn^ll  elementary  school  in  a rural  community.  The  management  is  very  doubtful  and  the  work 
of  low  grade  It  was  founded  in  1911  by  the  principal  and  other  residents  of  Lamar. 

Attendance. — Total,  46;  all  in  lower  elementary'  grades.  The  school  circulars  claim  an  enrollment 
of  207,  but  only  80  names  were  found  to  be  recorded  on  the  day  the  school  was  visited.  A few  pupils 
board  at  the^school. 

Teachers.—  Total,  3;  all  colored;  male  1,  female  2.  One  of  the  teachers  is  the  principal’s  wife. 
Two  part-time  teachers  were  also  reported.  On  the  day  of  visit  only  the  principal  was  teaching. 

Financial,,  IQ13-14. — No  financial  records  are  kept  except  the  memoranda  of  the  principal.  From 
these  it  appears  that  the  income  amounted  to  approximately  $3,000,  of  which  about  Si.soo  was  from 
donations,  $140  from  the  ootrnty,  and  $1 ,360  from  students  for  board  and  tuition . The  entire  income  was 
expended  for  salaries  of  teachers,  financial  agents,  and  for  running  expenses.  It  appears  that  much 
less  than  half  of  the  money  collected  by  the  four  financial  agents  is  used  by  the  school.1 

The  plant,  estimated  value  $2,000,  consists  of  about  two  acres  of  land,  a poorly  constructed  frame 
building,  and  equipment  valued  at  $400.  The  building  is  dirty  and  in  bad  repair.  A piano  constitutes 
the  chief  equipment.  Most  of  the  teaching  is  done  in  a church  near  the  school. 

Recommendation. — That  all  donations  be  withheld  and  effort  made  to  have  the  public  authorities 
supply  at  least  elementary  school  facilities  for  the  community. 

Date  of  visit:  March,  1915. 


JASPER  COUNTY— RIDGELAND. 
RIDGELAND  NORMAL  AND  INDUSTRIAL  INSTITUTE. 


President:  E.  M.  Glover. 

A low-grade  elementary'  school  owned  and  taught  by  the  principal.  The  67  pupils  in  attendance 
were  practically  ungraded;  the  most  advanced  were  hardly  above  the  sixth  grade  in  preparation.  Three 
pupils  boarded  at  the  school.  The  income  amounted  to  approximately  $490,  of  which  $340  was  from 
donations  and  $150  from  tuition.  About  $450  additional  was  collected  and  expended  in  the  boarding 
department.  The  plant,  estimated  value  $4,400,  consists  of  5 acres  of  land  in  the  village  of  Ridgeland, 
two  rough  frame  buildings,  several  smaller  structures,  and  live  stock  and  equipment  valued  at  $400. 
The  buildings  were  poorly  kept  and  in  bad  repair. 

Recommendation. — In  view  of  the  private  ownership  and  present  condition  of  this  school,  it  can  not 
be  recommended  as  worthy  of  aid. 

* Date  of  visit:  December,  1913. 


LAURENS  CO  UNI  Y. — LAURENS.  - 


JERSEY  GRADED  SCHOOL.  * 

Principal  :*Mrs.  L.  J.  Maxwell.  \ 

An  elementary  school  enrolling  4a  pupils,  with  two  teachers.  It  is  owned  by  an  independent 
' boand  of  trustees.  The  income  amounted  to  approximately  $350,  of  fthich  $350  was  from  tuition  and 

1 It  U claimed  in  a circular  of  the  school  that  the  treasurer,  a local  white  man.  is  vice  president  of  the  Lamar  bank.  Inquiry 
at  the  b*nk  revealed  that  this  man  is  not  connected  with  the  bank  in  any  f*r>rjty  V'  agent  has  In  the  past  solicited 

money  (or  fraudulent  institutions.  Still  another  agent  who  lives  in  New  Jersey  has  made  no  report  to  the  school  for  two  yean, 
though  it  is  known  that  he  has  been  eotidting  money  for  the  school  during  this  period.  * 
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$100  from  donations  from  the  colored  people  of  the  community.  The  plant,  estimated  value  $500, 
consists  of  an  acre  of  land,  a two-room  frame  building,  and  equipment  valued  at  $50. 

Recommendation  — There  is  present  need  for  this  school,  but  with  the  development  of  the  public 
schools  it  should  become  a part  of  the  public-dbhool  system  or  be  combined  with  one  of  the  larger 
institutions. 

Date  of  visit:  November,  1913.  * 

spartaNburg  county— cowpens. 

PROVIDENCE  NORMAL  AND  INDUSTRIAL  INSTITUTE. 

Principal:  David  H.  Kcarse. 

An  elementary  school  with  18  pupils  and  3 teachers.  It  is  owned  by  the  principal.  The 
teachers  were  doing  good  work  and  were  well  trained.  The  income  amounted  to  approximately  $600, 
of  whith,$3oo  was  from  the  city,  $200  from  donations,  and  about  $100  from  tuition.  Practically  all  of 
the  income  was  used  for  salaries.  The  plant,  estimated  value  $4,500,  consists  of  20  acres  of  land,  a 
six-room  frame  building,  and  a neat  cottage  used  for  domestic  science  classes  and  principal's  home. 
About  15  acres  of  the  land  is^under  cultivation. 

Recommendation  — ThatAhe  private  and  public  schools  be^ombined  and  adequately  supported  by 
public  funds.  ^ 

Date  of  visit:  November,  ir,^y 

SUMTER  COUNTY— MAYESVILLE. 

LOWRY  INSTITUTE.  . ^ 

. Principal:  M.  C.  Boley, 

A poorly  managed  elementary  dav  s^hjol  whose  principal  and  a woman  assistant  spend  a large  part 
of  their  time  soliciting,  funds  in  the  North.  On  the  day  of  visit  the  principal's  wife  and  one  teacher 
were  at  the  sch^jL^and  29  little  children  were  loitering  about  with  practically  no  evidence  of  school 
work.  The  cotmty  appropriates  Loto  the  school,  but  no  further  statement  of  income  or  expenditure 
could  be  obtained.  The  funds  are  controlled  entirely  by  the  principal.  The  plant,  estimated  value 
consists  of  2 acres  of  land,  a dilapidated  frame  building  with  three  or  four  claMaiins,  a one-room 
house,  and  meager  equipment.  The  school  is  located  within  a quarter  of  a mile  of  a good  school,  the 
Mayesvillc  Institute,  which  cquld  easily  provide  for  all  the  children  in  the  community. 

Recommendation. — In  view  of  the  condition  and  management  of  this  school,  it  qan  not  be  recom- 
mended as  worthy  of  aid. 

Date  of  visit:  December,  1915. 

SPECIAL  INSTITUTIONS. 

Th^  Jenkins  Orphanage  in  Charleston  is  the  only  institution  in  the  State  which 
provides  for.  dependent  colored  children.  Two  other  institutions  purport  to  do  work 
' for  orphans,  but  their  worth  is  extremely  doubtful. 

CALHOUN  COUNTY— FORT  MOTTE. 

THE  ORPHAN  AND  INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL 

Solicitor:  S,  B.  Birchmore.  ^ 

Inquiry  of  State  and  county  school  officials  indicates  that  no  such  institution  is  in  existence.  The 
jolicitor  whose  name  appears  atyve  was,  however,  in  the  North  appealing  for  funds  in  1916. 

ciuAlbston  county-charleston. 

JENKINS  ORPHANAGE  * ' 

GREENWOOD  INDUSTRIAL  FARM  AND  REFORMATORY. 

President:  D.  J.  Jenkins. 

A loosely  organized  institution  providing  for  orphan.,  boarding  puplls.day  pupils,  and  juvenile 
offenders.  Day  pupils  constitute  two-thirds  of  the  enrollment.  The  equipment  is  crude,  but  the 
institution  is  doing  a needed  work  as  an  orphanage.  Some  of  the  orphans  and  delinquents 
by  the  juvenile  court  are  cared  for  in  the  Greenwood  Industrial  Reformatory*  which  is  under  the  i ' 
management  but  located  at  Ladaou,  S.  C.,  17  miles  from  Charleston. 
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Thr  rrfitun^  uislpjindql  in  t^t h]“ *?)■  nrri^r^ ‘i^1  hr  *n *-*~l — 

£&  energy  faxaolich ing  funds.  . The  Orphans’  Aid  Society  elects  the  directors  and  holds  title  to  the 
property.  An  annual  appropriation  la.  made  bythecity  ofCbarieston. 

v'^  A t^idanc^^T^n  360;  orphans  108*  day  students  3$a.  All  the  school  work  was  of  elementary  grade. 

' ' TncJms  oiad  worfcrv. — Total,  so;  all  colored;  male  6,  female  14;  executive  and  office  6,  matrons 
and  academic  teachers  7,  music  teachers  3,  workers  at  Ladaon  farm  4.  Several  other  workers  were 
reported  as  connected  with  the  publication  of  the  "Charleston  Messenger. " 

OpoaiaoJfcm. — The  institution  receives  children  (1)  as  regular  pupils  in  the  day  school;  (2)  as 
orphans;  (3)  as  jpvenile  offenders  *commitied  by  the  court;  and  (4)  as  boarders.  The  orphans  and  day 
pupils  are  cared  for  in  the  Charleston  plant.  The  juvenile  delinquents  and  the  few  boarders  are  sent 
to  the  farm  at  Ladson. 

*■-  'Financial,  191 2-1  y — The  *r**n*j*t*  are  carefully  kept,  but  the  system  is  inedaquate.-  The  more 
. important  itcmsfor  the  yeorwwe: 

Income  ,'excfading  nonedncational  receipts. $14,710 

Expenditures,  less  noneducatkmal  receipts ' 16, 153 

Indebtedness:....;... * 3>°°°  , 

Value  of  plant. . : • v - 56.500  / 

Sources  of  income  - Donations  from  Northern  friends,  $6,114;  receipts  from  concerts,  $5,043;  city 
of  Charleston,  $1,000;  rents,  $793 ; payments  on  bills  due  school,  $686;  net  proceeds  on  newspaper,  $661 ; 
mle  of  lot,  $400;  interest  on  deposits,  for.  There  was  a balance  from  the  previous  year  of  $3,363.  The 
noneducatipnal  receipts  were  from  the  farm  and  amounted  to  $1,046. 

Items  of  expenditure : Repairs  and  improvements,  $4,568;  house  expenses,  including  groceries  and 
•upplim,  $3 J98o; ^salary  and  wages,  $3,538;  farm  and  reformatory  expenses,  $1,950;  payment  on  debt, 
$i,i35;,tailroad  fores,  $703;  band  expenses,  $391;  fire  and  life  insurance,  $346;  printing,  $334;  interest, 
$153;  other  expenses,  $sox, 

U v Indebtedness:  The  indebtedness  of  $3,000  is  secured  by  a mortgage  on  a part  of  the  school  property 
^ Schocd  property:  The  property  consists  of <$36, 500  in  the  orphanage  and  reformatory  plants  and 
$00,000  in  land  and  buildings  rested  out . 

Land;  Estimated' value,  $15,000.  The  land  in  Charleston  used  by  the  orphanage  com- 
prises about  one-half  of  a block,  while  that  of  the  reformatory  at  Ladaon  comprises  330  acres.  A large 
part  of  the  reformatory  land  is  under  cultivation. 

4.  Buildings:  Estimated  value,  $15,000.  Of  the  six  buildings  two  are  in  Charleston.  One  of  these 
Is  a large  three-story  brick  structure,  "one  of  the  landmarks  of  this  old  historic  city.  ” The  other  build- 
ing is  a two-story  brick  structure.  The  buildings  at  the  reformatory  are  small. 

Movable  equipment:  Estimated  value,  $6,500.  Of  this  $5,000  is  in  furniture,  books,  and  school 
equipment,  and  $15,000  in  farm  implements  and  live  stock. 

H Rmxmmttdaiiont. — t . That  the  trustees  provide  for  the  reorganiiation  of  the  work  to  accord  with 
sound  principles  ci  education  and  institutional  management. 

3.  that  the  local  day  pupils, be  sent  to  the  public  schools  of  Charleston  and  the  boarding  pupils 
to  other  boarding  schools  so  that  this  Institution  may  be  devoted  whoHy  to  the  care  of  orphans  and 
delinquents.  ' 

Date  of  visit:  December,  19x3. 


MARLBORO.  COUNTY — B ENNRTTS  VI LL  E .. 

UNITED HOME. 

.Founder:  WtUlam  Ratliff.,  ... 

Ftom  <9?  1 to  19x4  the  philanthropy  of  North  and  South  was  solicited  for  this  institution . The  money 
. paid  on  the  property  during  tids  rime  was  not  enough  to  secure  tide,  and  there  never  were  over  3 5 orphans 
in  attendance.  In  1914  tie' 'focal  wlute  people  refusedtofodorse  ^ founder  enjr  longer  and  be  left 
the  aid  of  focal  colored  people  a woman  left  in  charge  has  continued  to  care  for 
as  M^y,  19x5.  the  founder  eras  still  rolidting  funds, 

dement  pf,  this  schoaiit  can  not  be  recont* 


XVII.  TENNESSEE.  . ; 

SCHOOL  FACILITIES  IN  THE  STAJE. 

There  are  473,088  colored  people  in  Tennessee,  forming  21.7  per  cent  of  the  total 
population.  They  constitute  23.4  per  cent  of  all  persons  engaged  in  agricultural  pur- 
suits in  the  State!  • The  number  of  farms  cultivated  by  them  tnfTM»^d  13  per  cent  be- 
tween 1900  and  1910.  As  fanners,  renting  and  owning  land,  they  have  charge  of  1,605,- 
694  aCTe|L  ^ ^ann  kb°rers>  they  undoubtedly  cultivate  a much  larger  area.  While 
the  Unitea  States  census  indicates  hopeful  progress  Hi  the  decrease  of  illiteracy  and  in 
the  improvement  of  health  conditions,  illiterates  are  still  27.3  per  cent  of  the  colored 
people  10  years  of  age  and  over  and  15.4  percent  of  the  children  10  to  14  years  of  age,  and 
the  death  rate  is  very  high,  ; Such  a degree  of  illiteracy  and  ill  health  is  certain  evidence 
of  extensive  waste  of  eeonomi'fc  resources  and  human  energy.  In  view  of  these  facts  it 
is  important  to  note  the  following  summary  of  the  public-school  facilities  and  educational 
needs  of  Tennessee  as  they  are  shown  in  the  reports  of  the  United  States  census  and  the 
State  superintendent  of  education. 

Napa 
473.088 
97.937 
61, 8x9 

<*98,77* 

U83 

*r  j 

68. 1 


9 WUtc. 

Population,  .9.0 .,7«,43* 

Children  6to  14  yearn  of  age  in  State,  1910 ^ ?33 

Children  6 to  14  years  of  age,  1910  (7 1 counties)1 . . . 934,414 

Teachers ’salaries  in  public  schools,  1913-14(71  counties) ^ . . . $1,938,487 

Teachers' salaries  per  child,  6 to  14 . 

Percentage  illiterate,  1910 ^ 

Percentage  living  in  rural  communities,  1910 *83.0 


public  appropriations.— Effort  was  made  thrbugfi  the  State  department  of  education 
and  through  correspondence  directly  with  county  superintendents  to  obtain  the  teachers’ 
salaries  by  race.  Only  about  three-fourths  of  the  counties,  however,  reported.  In 
some  instances  the  salary  figures  obtained  by  correspondence  do  not  agree  with  tbqse 
published  in  the  report  of  the  State  superintendent.  The.  figures  are  given,  however, 
as  an  approximate  indication  of  relative  interest  in  coloVed  schools.  The  inequalities 
between  the  appropriations  for  white  and  for  colored  schools  are  probably  not  as  great 
in  Tennessee  as  in  States  where  the  Negro  population  constitutes  a larger  percentage  of  the 
total.  According  to  the  reports  received  from  71  counties,  the, public- school  teachers 
received  $2,237,259  in  salaries  in  1913-14.  Of.  this  sum  $1,938487  was  for  the  teachers 
of  234,414  white  children  and  $298,772  for  the  teachers  of  61,819  colored  children.  On 
a per  capita  basis  this  is  $8.27  for  each  white  child  <St  school  age  and  $4.83  for  each  colored 
child.  Map  25  presents  these  per  capita  figure*  for.  the  71  counties  in  Tennessee  for 
which  figures  could  be  obtained,  the  proportion  it  Negroea  being  indicated  by  thethading. 
The  inequalities  are  greatest  in  counties  dth  the’  largest  proportion  of  Negroes.  The 
per  capita  sums  for  white  children  decrease  and,tbo«  for  colored  ctSdren  increase  as  the 
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proportion  of  Negroes  becomes  smaller.  The  extent  of  this  Variation  appears  in  the 
following  table,  which  shows  the  per  capita  expenditures  for  county  groups  based  on 
the. percentage  of  Negro* population  in  the  71  counties  reporting:  . 


County  groups,  percent***  of  Negroes  in  the  population. 

Counties  under  io  per  cent 

Counties  10  to  as  per  cent 

Counties  a 5 to  so  per  cent 

Counties  50  to  75  per  cent 

Counties  7 5 per  cent  and  over 


Whit*  school  Negro  school  Per  capita  Per  capita 
population,  population,  white.  Negro. 


112,67a  5,803 

74,337  17, $93 

45»93S  3^334 


470  5*  7$9 


*5-91  $7-  37 

7.69  4.04 

14-  70  5-  45 


17.  97  x.  40 


In  addition  to  the  amounts  appropriated  for  public  schools,  the  State  appropriated 
for  white  pupils  $246, 1 89  to  maintain  one  institution  of  higher  learning  and  three  normal 
schools  and  to  aid  public  high  schools;  and  $24,189  to  maintain  the  State  Agricultural 
and  Industrial  Normal  School  for  Negroes,  which  receives  the  Federal  funds  for  agri- 
cultural and  mechanical  education.  - 

Private  financial  aid.— The  private  schools  have  a property  valuation  of  $1,630,308, 
an  annual  income  of  $220,934,  an  attendance  of  4,043  pupils,  of  whom  2,381  are  in 
elementary  grades.  It  is  important  to  note  the  concentration  of  private-school  facilities 
in  Nashville,  as  indicated  by  the  fact  that  the  private  schools  of  the  dty  have  property 
•valued  at  $862,388,  an  income  of  $108,172,  and  an  attendance  of'  1,201  pupils.  With 
the  addition  of  the  State  school  the  total  property  valuations  of  private  and  higher 
schools  in  Nashville  aggregate  $1,056,303  and  the  the  annual  income,  $147,991.  It  is 
sometimes  thought  that  the  liberal  private*  contributions  to  these  schools  make  up  for 
the  inequalities  itr  the  public  appropriations  for  the  education  of  white  and  cobred 
youth.  In  Tennessee,  however,  the  total  per  capita  expenditures  ' for  both  public  and 
private  schools  for  Negroes  fall  short  of  the  per  capita  expenditures  for  teachers'  salaries 
in  white  public  schools,  and  the  income  of  the  15  large  private  white  schools,  as  reported 
to  the  Bureau  of  Education,  was  $579,471  as^against  $220,934,  the  income  of  all  colored 
private  schools. 

A summary  of  the  income  and  property  of  the  private  and  higher  colored  schools, 
grouped  according  to  ownership  is  given  in  the  following  table : 


Number  Anna]  Value  of 

^ a of  Rboola.  Income.  property. 

Total  private  schools \ 31  $330, 934  $1,  630, 308 

Independent , 3 103,305  733,058 

‘Denominational a8  117,629  897,050 

State  and  Federal 1 39t  819  193, 915  * 


AccorcJJpg  to  this  table  the  annual  income  and  property  value  of  the  denominational 
schools  are  much  higher  than  those  of  the  independent  schools.  The  annual  income  of 
the  colored  schools  owned  by  denominations  whose  membership  is  white  or  largely  so 
aggregates  $103,792,  as  against  $14,837  for  tbose/of  the  colored  denominations.  The 
property  owned  by  the  white  denominations  Is  valued  at  $749 ,350  and  that  owned  by  the 
corored  at  $1 47,900;  Some  of  the  schools  owned  by  white  denominations  receive  consider- 
able sums  of  money  from  their  cobred  members.  The  statistics  of  private  schools  am  in 
striking  contrast  with  the  statistics  of  the  State  and  Federal  groups,  with  an  income  of 
$39,819  and  property  valuation  of  $193,915.  In  addition  to  the  private  aid  reported  in 
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the  table,  about  $9,596  was  appropriated  for  general  supervision  and  special  phases  of 
education  by  the  General  Education  Board,  Jeanes  and  Slater  Funds  and  the  Rosen wald 
Rural  School  Fund. 

While  the  total  number  of  private  schools  is  31,  only  15  may  be  said  to  play  any  im- 
portant part  in  the  educational  activities  of  the  State.  Some  of  the  remaining  16  may 
be  justified  on  denominational  grounds;  the  majority,  however,  are  so  hampered  by 
small  income  or  poor  managemfctft  that  (the  State  receives  little  benefit  from  them. 
The  schools  of  the  first  group  are  described  under  their  respective  counties'  and  their 
location  shown  on  Map  26.  The  schools  of  the  second  group  are  summarized  according 
to  ownership  and  discussed  at  the  encf  of  this  chapter.  The  attendance  of  the  private 
and  higher  colored  schools  by  ownership  groups  is  indicated  in  the  following  statement : 


Ownership. 

Total  private  schools 

Independent 

Denominational 

State  and  Federal 


Number  Total 

of  schools,  attendance.  Elementary.  Secondary. 


3* 

■4,043 

3,  3Sl 

939 

3 

1 1,061 

X 13 

256 

*8 

3,  983 

3,  369 

673 

1 

‘ 300 

I IQ 

x8i 

In  view  of  the  frequency' of  the  terms  “academy"  and  “college”  in  the  names  of 
these  private  institutions,  it  is  important  to  note  that  less  than  orie^fourth  of  their  pupils 
are  of  secondary  grade  and  only^33  are  in  college  and  professional  classes. 

Attendance. — The  United  States  census  reported  97,927  colored  childrqfrfi  to  14 
years  of  age,  of  whom  58,895  were  attending  school.  A study  of  the  figures  for  the 
public  and  private  schools  shows  that  while  a majority  of  the  elementary  colored  pupils 
are  in  the  public  schools,  abou^  h^lf  of  the  secondary  and  all  of  the  college  pupils  are 
in  private  schools.  The  large  majority  of  white  secondary  pupils  are  in  public  schools, 
while  the  college  students  are  about  equally  divided  between  public  and  private 
* institutions. 

Elementary . — The  inadequacy  of  the  elementary-school  system  for  colored  children 
is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  the  total  attendance  upon  both  public  and  private  schools  is 
less  than  61  per  cent  of  the  children  between  the  ages  of  6 and  14  years.  The  average 
term  of  the  public  school  is  5.7  months,  and  many  of  the  teachers  are  poorly  prepared. 

4 The  2,381  pupils  in  the  private  schools  are  fairly  well  taught,  but  their  number  is  omV 
a small  part  of  the  58,895  children  attending  schools  and  a still  smaller  fraction  of  the 
97,927  children  of  elementary-school  age. 

Secondary . — Public  high  schools  are  maintained  in  the  cities  and  several  of  the 
smaller  towns  of  Tennessee.  The  majority  of  these  have  three-year  courses.  Large 
secondary  enrollments  are  reported  at  Nashville,  Memphis,  Knoxville,  Jackson,  Chatta- 
nooga, and  Johnson  City.  Other  high  schools  with  more  limited  secondary  work  are 
reported  at  Hyde  Park,  a suburb  of  Chattanooga,  Cleveland,  McMinnville,  Clarksville, 
Columbia, ‘Covington , Morristown,  and  Brownsville. 

Of  the  1,764  secondary  colored  pupils  in  Tennessee,  929  are  in  13  private  schools. 
Four-year  courses  are  maintained  in  1 1 of  these  private  schools,  with  an  enrollment  of 


1 includes  18ft  college  student*  At  Flak  Utriveftlty,  je  at  Knoxville  Gotten;  to  at  Lane  Colkfe,  and  503  pnfaafcmal  atudenta 
at  Meharry  lledkal  Cotte*e. 

* Include*  50s  profmfanal  etudes  tj  at  Heharry  Medical  QoOcfe. 
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859  pupils.  The  secondary  work  of  the  other  two  schools  is  very  limited.  The  courses 
of  study  of  most  of  these  schools  follow  closely  the  college  preparatory  or  classical  type. 
Some  of  them  still  require  Greek,  and  practically  allmake  Latin  the  central  subject. 

College . — College  instruction  is  provided  for  228  students  in  private  schools  and 
for  505  professional  students  at  Meharry  Medical  College.  Only  Fisk  University  and 
Knoxville  College  have  facilities  to  give  college  instruction.  Ten  college  pupils  are 
enrolled  in  Lane  College.  . In  view  of  the  fact  that  188  of  the  college  pupils  are  in  Fisk 
University,  the  effort  to  maintain  college  classes  in  the  other  two  private  schools  of 
Nashville  is  wasteful.  The  professional  training  given  in  Meharry  Medical  College  is 
valuable. 

Teacher  training. — The  most  urgent  need  of  the  colored  schools  in  Tennessee  is 
trained  teachers.  The  supply  now  depends  largely  on  the  private  secondary  schools 
and  the  ‘State  school.  Only  four  of  the  private  schools,  however,  give  fairly  good  ^ 
courses  in  teacher  training.  Four  others  include  one  or  two  teacher-training  sub- 
jects in  their  course.  To  supplement  these  facilities  an  effort  has  been  made  to 
develop  county  training  schools.  Through  the  cooperation  of  the*Slater  Fund  and  the 
General  Education  Board  with  the  State  department  of  education  three  of  these  schools 
are  now  maintained.  As  yet,  however,  their  work  is  almost  entirely  of  elementary 
gravel  They  are  county  centers  at  which  some  secondary  and  industrial  training  may 
be  supplied  to  those  who  plan  to  teach  in  the  rural  schools.  The  pupils  in  the  graduating 
classes  of  all  of  the  schools  .offering  teacher  training  number  about  200,  an  annual  output 
obviously  inadequate  to  meet  the  needs  of  a State  with  473,000  Negroes  and  1,900 
teachers  in  colored  public  schools. 

/ ndustrial*—Tht  industrial  courses  in  the  colored  schools  of  Tennessee  are  meager. 
The  State  Agricultural  and  Industrial  Normal  School  has  not  yet  developed  its  industrial 
department  so  that  its  pupils  may  learn  trades.  E$ht  schools  offer  one  or  two  satis- 
factory industrial  coutses.  - Ten  others  are  making  unsatisfactory  attempt  to  give 
industrial  training.  Several  of  the  public  high  schools  have  satisfactory  courses  in 
manual  training. 

Aprica/tora/.-— Three  schools  in  the  State  offer  some  agricultural  instruction:  The 
agricultural  work  of%the  'State  school  is  now  being  organized  on  an  effective  basis. 
Knoxville  College  has  a large  farm  and  considerable  equipment,  but  the  classroom 
instruction  in  the  subject  is  insufficient.  Fisk  University  offers  some  instruction  in 
theoretical  agriculture.  Morristown  College  has  recently  purchased  a large  farm  and 
introduced  courses  in  gardening.  Some  of  the  public  high  schools  have  courses  in 
gardening. 

' Supervision— Through  the  cooperation  of  the  State  department  of  education  and 
the  General  Education  Board,  a white  supervisor  travels  over  the  State  observing  educa- 
tional conditions  and  encouraging  efforts  for  improvement.  The  more  important  agencies 
with  which  he  cooperates  are  the  Je&nes  Snd  Slater  Funds  and  the  Rosenwald  Rural 
School vBuilditig  Fund,  in  the  summer  of  1915  a summer  school  was  held  at  the  State 
Agricultural  and  Industrial  Normal  School.  Five  counties  in  the  State  have  Jeanes 
Fund  supervisors  travelingamongthe  rural  schools  introducing  industrial  training  and 
^imding  the  influence  of  the  school  into  the  community.  In  1915  the  Jeanes  Fund 
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appropriated  about  $1,328,  the  counties  gave  $653,  and  the  supervisors  raised  about 
$970  by  appeals  to  the  people.  With  the  financial  help  of  the  General  Education 
Board  these  supervisors  and  other  agents  have  organized  home  makers'  dubs  in 
several  counties.  These  dubs  enroll  colored  women  and  girls  and  stimulate  interest  in 
canning  fruits  and  vegetables  and  in  caring  for  the  home.  In  the  campaign  for  building 
better  rural  schoolhouses  for  colored  children  the  Rosenwald  School  Fund  expended 
$900.  This  amount  was  supplemented  by  about  $1,590  from  the  State  and  the  colored 
people. 

SUMMARY  OR  EDUCATIONAL  NEEDS. 

1.  The  strengthening  and  extension  of  the  elementary-school  system.  The  only 
agendes  able  to  meet  this  need  are  the  State,  the  county,  and  the  local  public-school 
districts. 

2.  The  increase  of  teacher-training  fatilities.  To  this  end  secondary  schools  with 
teacher-training  courses  should  be  provided,  more  summer  schools  and  teachers’  insti- 
tutes should  be  maintained,  and  the  private  schools  should  cooperate  with  the  State 
department  of  education  by  placing  more  emphasis  on  teacher-t raining  courses  in 
accordance  with  State  standards. 

* 3.  More  provision  for  instruction  in  gardening,  household  arts,  and  simple  industries. 
In  developing  this  work  counties  should  realize  the  possibilities  of  the  Jeanes  Fund 
industrial  supervisors. 

4.  More  instruction  in  agriculture  and  in  the  problems  of  rural  life,  so  that  teachers 
and  leaders  raav  be  developed  for  a people  80  per  cent  rural. 


PRIVATE  AND  HIGHER  SCHOOLS. 


The  private  and  higher  schools  are  herewith  described.  Counties  and  cities,  in 
which  the  more  important  institutions  are  located  are  presented  as  a background  for  the 
discussion_of  the  individual  schools.  The  counties  are  arranged  in  alphabetical  order. 


BEDFORD  COUNTY. 

- White.  Nejro. 

Population,  1910 . ' 17, 181  5, 486 

Children  6 to  14  years  of  age  ", 3, 32 1 1, 138 

Teachers’  salaries  in  public  schools,  191s  (*)  (•) 

Teachers'  salaries  per  child  6 to  14  in  county (')  (*) 

Percentage  illiterate,  1910  ' 5 25.9 


The  rural  population  is  77.3  per  cent  of  the  total.  The  number  of  teachers  is  87 
in  white  schools  and  29  in  colored  schools.  The  average  attendance  is  2,270.  white 
pupils  and  686  colored  pupils.  , ^ 

These  statistics  indicate  the  need  for  additional  school  facilities.  The  work,  of  the 
elementary  schools  should  be  extended  and  strengthened.  The  Turner  Normal  School 
should  be  developed  as  a central  institution  where  pupils  from  the  surrounding  counties 
may  board  and  supplement  the  limited  training  received  iu  the  rural  schools. 


ERIC 


' Tncfam’  toUries  could  not  be  obtained  by  race.  * * 
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TURNER  NORMAL  SCHOOL. 

President:  J.  A.  Jones. 

A school  oi  elementary  and  secondary  grade  doing  good  classroom  work.  It  was 
founded  in  1890  by  the  Tennessee  Conference  of  the  African  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 


A<tendofice.-r-Total,  101;  elementary  78,  secondary  23;  male  45,  female  56;  board- 
ers, 47-  ¥ 

Teachers  and  workers. — Total,  1 1 ; all  colored;  male  5,  female  6;  grades  and  aca-  9 
demic  6,  boys’  industries  1,  girls’  industries  1,  other  workers  3. 

Organization. — Elementary:  The  elementary  work  is  done  in  the  usual  eight  grades. 
Some  student  teachers  are  used  in  this  department.  , 

Secondary:  The  secondary  work  is  done  in  the  four-year  ’‘normal”  course.  The 
course  includes:  English,  2 years;  Latins;  algebra,  4;  geometry,  2 ; elementary  science, 
3;  and  history,  1.  In  addition  pedagogy,  botany,  commercial  subjects,  and  theological 
subjects  are  taken  as  electives  by  one  or  two  pupils. 

Industrial:  A teacher  of  boys’  industries  conducts  the  repair  work  on  the  grounds. 
A teacher  of  girls’  industries  gives  instruction  in  sewing.  ^ 

Financial,  1914-15. — Fairly  accurate  accounts  are  kept  at  the  school.  The  more 
important  items  for  the  year  were: 

Income,  excluding  noneducational  receipts ( It.  737 

Expenditures,  less  noneducational  receipts n,  023 

Indebtedness 7.375 

Value  of  property * 48, 400 

Sources  of  income:  African  Methodist  Episcopal  Churclj,  $4,000;  donations,  $500; 
tuition  and  fees,  $237.  The  noneducational  receipts  were  ffom.  th^boardiog  depart- 
ment and  amounted  to  $1,477.  • . \ 

Items  of  expenditure:  Salaries,  $3,959;  material  End  supplies,  $2,370;  equip 
$540;  student  labor,  $405;  interest,  $210;  power,  light,  and  water,  $86;  repair 
advertising  and  soliciting,  $39;  outside  labor  and  other  expenses,  $4,850.  Much 
outside  labor  and  general  expense  was  reported  in  connection  with  work  on  a new  bu 
Indebtedness:  Of  the  indebtedness  $5,450  was  bills  payable  on  interest,  : 
back  salaries  payable  to  teachers,  and  $275  accounts  payable  for  equipment  and  sup- 
plies. 


Ptofti.*— Land:  Estimated  value,  $4,100*  The  school  site  comprises  20  acre$  just 
outside  the  corporate  limits  of  the  town,  with  10  acres  under  cultivation.  • The  campus 
of  5 acres  is  neat  and  well  kept.  There  aife  excellent  athletic  fields  for  boys  and  girls.  - 
* Buildings:  Estimated  value,  $40,000.  The  main  building  is  a new  four-story  brick 
. Structure,  valued  at  $30,000.  It  is  used  for  administration  purposes  and  girls1  dormi- 
tory: A large  frame  building,  value  $4,000,  is  used  for  boys1  dormitory*  There  are  / 
* other  small  .buildings  and  a bam.  All  the  buildings  are  in  good  condition. 


b in  library  books  and  fixtures,  $250  in  farm  implements  and  live  stock,  and  $50  in 
p equipment. 


and  is  owned  and  controlled  by  a bpard  of  72  trustees  elected  by^ the  Conference. 


School  property : The  property  consists  of  $45,700  in  the  plant  and  $2,700  in  endow- 


ment. 


Movable  equipment;  Estimated  value,  $1,600.  Of  this,  $800  was  m furniture, 
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Recommendations . — i.  That  more  provision  be  made  for.  teacher-training. 

2.  That  the  theory  and  practice  of  gardening  be  made  a part  of  the  regular  course.1 

3.  That  a system  of  accounting  be  installed  and  an  annual  audit  made  by  an  accred- 
ited accountant. 

Date  of  visit:  February,  1916. 

m 

DAVIDSON  COUNTY. 

There  are  no  private  schools  for  colored  people,  in  Davidson  County  outside  of  the 
city  of  Nashville. 

NASHVILLE. 

White.  Nejro. 

Population,  1910 - 73,831  36,5*3 

Children  6 to  14  years  of  age,  1910 12, 119  5,  538 

Teachers  salaries  in  public  schools  1912-13* $242,877  $59,088 

Teachers'  salaries  per  child  6 to  14  in  city $20,  04  $ia  67 

Percentage  illiterate,  1910 * 1.9  22 

There  are  22  schools  for  white  pupils  and  12  for  colored.  The  numt^  of  teachers 
is  249  in  white  schools  and  95  in  colored  schools.  The  average  attendance  is  9,360  white 
pupils  and  4,775  colored  pupils. 

These  statistics  indicate  that  the  public-school  facilities  for  colored  people  are 
fairly  satisfactory.  In  addition  to  the  elementary  schools  a three-year  city  high  school 
ds  maintained.  Notwithstanding  this  favorable  condition,  there  are  many  local  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  pupils  in  the  State  Agricultural  and  Industrial  Normal  School  and 
in  the  private  schools.  Effort  should  be  made  to  have  these  pupils  attend  the  public 
schools  so  that  the  larger  institution  may  devote  its  facilities  to  teacher-training  and 
agricultural  and  industrial  courses  for  the  State  at  large. 

Of  the  three  schools  offering  college  courses  in  Nashville,  Fisk  University  is  the 
only  one  equipped  for  college  work.  Roger  Williams  University  should  organize  its  work 
so  as  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  secondary  pupils  from  surrounding  rural  districts.  The 
most  hopeful  solution  of  the  difficulties  of  Walden  College  would  seem  to  be  to  have  it 
unite  with  the  Morristown  Normal  School.  Nashville  is  an  excellent  central  location  for 
Meharry  Medical  College. 

NASHVILLE  PUBLIC  HIGH  SCHOOL 

Principal:  F.  G.  Smith. 

A public  high  school  offering  three  years  of  secondary  work  withindustrial  training. 

Attendance. — Total;  196;  all  secondary;  male  60,  female  136. 

Teachers. — Total,  6;  all  colored;  male  4,  female  2.  The  industrial  teachers  give 
part  time  to  the  high  school  and' part  time  to  other  public  Schools. 

Orgarmation. — The  secondary  work  includes:  Latin,  3 years';  mathematics,  3; 
history,  3;  physics,  chemistry,  and  physical  geography.  The  industrial  work  consists  of 
manual  training  for  boys  and  domestic  science  for  girls. 

Plant. — No  statement  of  the  value*of  plant  could  be  obtained.  The  plant  consists 
of  a large  lot  and  a brick  building. 

Date  of  visit:  February,  1916. 

1 9m  msauncadAUocuia  summary  chapter,  p.  jj.  * Does  not  include  aalarica  cl  supervisor*  and  Industrial  teaches*. 
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FISK  UNIVERSITY. 

President:  F.  A.  McKenzie.1 

An  institution  of  college  grade  with  a secondary  department.  Emphasis  is  placed 
on  teacher  training  and  physical  and  social  sciences.  The  geographical  location  and 
progressive  management  are  unusually  favorable  to  the  development  of  a strong  central 
-institution  for  college  training  and  social  service. 

The  institution  was  founded  in  1865  by  the  American  Missionary  Association  and 
the  IVdJtem  Freedmen's  Aid  Commission.  It  was  incorporated,  in  1867  and  is  now 
owned  by  an  independent  board  of  trustees  composed  of  white  and  colored  men  from 
the  North  and  South.  Money  for  some  of  the  buildings  was  obtained  by  the  concerts 
of  the  famous  "Jubilee  Singers/’  who  made  a world  tour  in  1871.  The  long  presidency 
of  Dr.  E.  M.  Cravath  from  1875  to  1900  was  a notable  period  in  the  growth  of  the 
institution. 

Attendance. — Total*  505;  elem$&tary-4£2,  secondary  169,  college  188,  special  36; 
male  252;  female  253;  boarders,  253.  Of  the  pupils  above  the  practice  school  85  were 
from  Nashville,  154  from  other  places  in  Tennessee,  and  266  from  other  States. 

Teachers  and  workers. — Total,  45;  white  31,  colored  14;  male  n,  female  341 
practice  school  4,  academic  and  college  19,  music  7,  matrons  4,  domestic  science  i, 
agriculture  1,  executive  5,  other  workers  4. 

Organization. — Elementary:  Good  elementary  work' is  done  in  the  eight  grades  of 
the  practice  school. 

Secondary:  Secondary  work  is  done  in  the  four-year  "preparatory  courses.*'  All 
pupils  take  the  same  subjects  during  th£  first  two  years.  The  subjects  are  mathematics, 
Latin,  English,  science,  history,  singing,  and  manual  training  or  home  economics.  In 
the  last  two  years  four  groups  of  electives  are  offered — scientific,  education,  home 
economics,  and  classical.  The  first  three  groups,  with  61  pupils,  differ  from  one  another 
only  in  the  emphasis  on  the  subjects  indicated  eby  the  name  of  the  course.  The  classical 
group,  with  14  pupils,  also  contains  many  of  the  subjects  of  the  other  courses  and  requires 
Latin  and  Greek  in  addition.  ^ 

College:  Thp  four  college  courses  enroll  pupils  as  follows:  Scientific,  77;  education, 
25;  home  economics,  17;  classical,  38.  All  the  courses  provjde  considerable  time  for 
the  physical  sciences,  English,  and  social  science.  Each  course  makes  liberal  provision 
for  the  subjects  indicated  by  the  name  of  the  course.  A modem  language  is  required 
in  the  scientific  course  and  in  education  and  is  elective  in  home  ecpnomics.  The  classical 
course  requires  Latin,  Greek,  and  a modem  language.  • Home  economics  is  required  in 
all  freshmen  college  courses.  There  were  two  graduate  students. 

Special  training  for  social  service  has  been  arranged.  The  work  includes  religious 
pedagogy,  sociology,  recreation,  statistics,  manual  training,  and  domestic  science.  The 
field  practice  is  carried  on  at  the  Bethlehem  House  and  in  the  colored  neighborhoods 
of  Nashville.  ■ . 

V Music  department;  .The  courses  in  vocal  and  instrumental  music  form  an  important 
part  of  the  university.  The  seven  teachers  are  well  trained.  The  facilities  both  in 
instruments  and  books  are  probably  the  best  of  all  the  schools  for  colored  people.  The 


m 
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courses  offered  include  pianoforte,  pipe  organ,  violin,  and  voice  culture.  Considerable 
emphasis  is  also  given  to  the  plantation  melodies. 

industrial:  Effective  instruction  is  provided  in  home  economics.  The  work  is 
required  in  the  preparatory  classes  and  elective  in  the  college.  A limited  tynount  Gf 
man aal  training  is  taught  in  the  secondary  classes.  Theoretical  agriculture  is  studied 
and  some  laboratory  practice  is  offered. 

Financial,  1913-14. — The  financial  management  is  well  organized  and1  the  business 
administration  economical.  The  books  are  carefully  kept  in  accordance"  with  an  ap- 
proved system  and  an  annual  report  made  to  the  trustees  by  the  treasurer  of  the  insti- 
tution. The  more  important  items  for  the  year  were : 


Income,  excluding  noneducational  receipts $54*365  ^ 

. Expenditures,  less  noneducational  receipts ^5 

Value  of  property ^ 531!  688 


, Sources  of  income:  Tuition  and  fees,  $14,408;  general  donations,  $14,178;  American 

Missionary  Association,  $8,500;  endowment  funds,  $4,699;  Slatej^Fund,  $4,500;  con- 
tributions to  student  aid fund,  $4,184;  contributions  for  extension  and  repairs,  $2,000; 
Daniel  Hand  Fund,  $1,500;  other  sources,  $336.  The  noneducational  receipts  are  not 
shown  separately,  but  the  net  cost  of  the  noneducational  activities  is  shown  under  items 
of  expenditure.  Special  funds  raised  during  the  year  amounted  to  $114,350,  of  which 
$72 ,350  was  for  permanent  endowment  and  $42,000  was  for  the  liquidation  of  the  indebt- 
edness of  the  school. 

Items  of  expenditure:’  Departmental  expenses,  including  arts  and  sciences,  music, 
and  training  school,  $23,949;  operation  and  maintenance  of  plant,  $7,384;  administra- 
tion expenses,  $5,218;  net  cost  of  dining  room  and  laundry,  $3,171 ; net  cost  of  dormi- 
tories, $3,054;  student  aid,  $2,587;  soliciting  funds,  $1,524;  library  expenses,  $826;  net 
cost  of  bookstore,  $179;  miscellaneous  and  general  expenses,  $3,043. 

School  property:  The  property  consisted  of  $370,265  in  the  school  plant,  $150,973 
in  endowment  funds,  and  $10,450  in  current  assets,  such  as  students’  accounts  receivable, 
cash  on  hand,  prepaid  insurance,  and  supplies  on  hand. 

Plant,  band : Estimated  value,  $48,869.  The  school  owns  35  acres  of  land  which 
is  used  for  campus.  The  campus  is  well  kept  and  of  unusual  beauty. 

Buildings:  Estimated  value,  $275,054.  There  are  11  buildings  on  the  grounds.' 
Jubilee  Hall,  used  for  boarding  department  and  women’s  dormitory,  is  a large,  four-story 
structuic  of  stone  and  brick;  Livingstone  Hall,  a four-story'  brick  structure,  is  used  for 
classrooms  and  boys’  dormitory;  Bennett  Hall,  a three-story  brick  building,  is  used  for 
boys’  dormitory ; Chase  Hall,  a two-story  brick  building,  is  used  by  the  department  of 
science,  The  Carnegie  Library  is  a substantial  structure  costing  $20,000;  Fisk  Memorial 
Chapel  is  a handsome  church  edifice ; the  president’s  home  is  a large  two-story  brick 
residence;  the  Dhniel  Hand  Training  ffchool  building  is  a two-story  brick  building  used  ' 
for  the  practice  school ; the  gymnasium  jtnd  workshop  is  a two-story  brick  structure. 

A neat  cottage  is  used  by  the  music  department.  In  addition  to  these  there  are  several 
teachers'  cottages.  , 

Movable  equipment:  Estimate*}  Value,  <46,342.  Of  this  $32,139  is  in  furniture, 
$9,137  in  library  books  and  fixtures,  $4,266  in  scientific  apparatus,  and  $800  in  the 
college  museum. 
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Recommendations. — i.  That  the  institution  be  adequately  financed  so  that  it  may 
strengthen  its  work  as  a central  institution  for  college  training  and  social  service. 

2.  That  increased  provision  be  made  for  teacher  training,  manual  training,  and  the 
theory  and  practice  of  gardening,1 

Dates  of  visits:  February,  1914;  February,  1915;  November,  1915. 


MEHARRY  MEDICAL  COLLEGE. 


President:  G.  W.  Hubbard.* 

A medical  school  with  departments  of  medicine,  dentistry,  pha\tnacy,  and  nurse 
training.  It  is  one  of  the  two  institutions  for  the  medical  education  of  colored  students 
and  is  rendering  an  important  service.  Hubbard  Hospital,  a well  equipped  institution, 
is  maintained  in  connection  with  the  school.  The  entrance  requirements  have  been 
below  the  standards  of  the  American  Medical  Association  but  plans  are  now  under  way 
to  raise  them. 

^ The  institution  was  founded  in  1876  by  Dean  Hubbard  through  the  gifts  of  the  five 
Meharry  brothers.  Dean  Hubbard  has  been  the  moving  spirit  of  the  institution  from  the 
beginning,  and  his  40  years  of  service  constitute  a noteworthy  contribution  to  the  cause 
of  medical  education.  Until  recently  the  school  was  ndfhin&lly  a part  of  Walden  Uni* 
versity  (now  Walden  College),  which  is  owned  by  the  Freedmen’s  Aid  Society  of  ^he 
htethodt^TTpiscopal  Church . In  1915,  the  Freedmen’s  Board  made  the  institution  inde- 
pendent and  appointed  a board  of  trustees,  the  majority  of  whom  are  members  of  the 


Methodist  Church. 

Attendance.— Total,  505;  medical  291,  dentistry  137,  pharmacy  54,  nurse  training 
23.  A few  of  the  students  in  each  department  are  young  women. 

Teachers . — Total,  30;  full  time  8,  part  time  22;  white  2,  colored  28.  There  are 
4 full  time  teachers  in  the  medical  departmpftt^  2 in  dentistry,  and  2 in  pharmacy.  A 
head  nurse  is  also  employed  at  the  hospital 

Organization. — The  courses  are  well  planned,  but  more  equipment  is  seriously 
needed.  The  anatomical  laboratory  is  inadequate,  but  funds  are  available  for  this 
building. 

Medical:  The  medical  department  requires  for  admission  graduation  from  an 
roved  high  school  and  one  year  of  college  work  in  physics,  chemistry,  and  biology, 
regular  course  for  the  degree  of  M.  D.  covers  a period  of  four  years  of  32  weeks 
^acb. 


Dental : The  dental  department  requires  for  admission  graduation  from  an  accredited 
high  school.  The  degree  of  D.  D.  S.  is  granted  upon  the  satisfactory  completion  of  the 
course,  which  covers  four  years  of  28  weeks  each. 

: Pharmacy:  The  pharmacy  department  requires  for  admission  two  years  of  high- 
school  work,  including  one  year  of  Latin  and  physics.  Three  years  of  28  weeks  each  are 
required  for  graduation  from  this  course.  Those  who  comply  with  the  requirements 
receive  the  degree  of  pharmaceutical  chemist  (Ph.  C.)- 

Nurse  training:  A good  nurse-training  course  is  provided  at  Hubbard  Hospital.  The 
requirement  for  admission  is  graduation  from  a four-year  high  school.  The  course  covers 
three  years  of  eight  months  each.  „ 
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Financial , 1914-15. — The  more  important  financial  items  for  the  year  were: 


Income $4t,ooo' 

Expenditures 41,000 


Value  of  property * 170, 370 

Sources  of  income:  Tuition  and  fees,  $29,000;  general  donations,  $5,000;  interest  on 
endowment,  $2,000;  Freedmen’s  Aid  Society,  $1,500;  contributions  from  faculty,  $750; 
other  sources,  $2,750. 

Items  of  expenditure:  Salaries,  $16,364;  hospital  expenses,  $7,615;  equipment  and 
furniture,  $5,067;  repeirs,  $3,676;  labor,  $3,630;  dental  operatory,  $1,571;  power,  light, 
,and  heat,  $1,014;  laundry,  $78 3;  other  purposes,  $41,000. 

Property:  Of  the  property  $127,700  was  in  the  plant  and  $42,670  in  endowment. 

PlarU. — Land:  Estimated  value,  $i  0,000.  The*  land  comprises 'about  two  city 
blocks.  >• 

Buildings:  Estimated  value,  $100,000.  The  main  building,  a three-story  brick 
structure,  contaiTTSsrecitation  rooms,  chemical  laboratories,  and  dean’s  residence.  Other 
buildings  include:  Hubbard  Hospital,  an  excellent  two-story  brick  structure;  the  dental 
and  pharmaceuticaPball,  a three-story  brick  structure;  Meharry  auditorium,  a two-story 
brick  building,  used  for  auditorium,  laboratories,  and  examining  room.  In  addition 
there  are  three*  frame  buildings,  two  of  which  are  used  for  dormitories  and  the  other  for 
the  dissecting  room. 

Movable  equipment:  Estimated  value,  $17,700.  Of  this,  $9,000  was  in  fui  ture, 
$7,700  in  scientific  apparatus,  and  $1,000  in  library  books.  ^ 

Reccmmendations.—TSThsLt  the  general  administration  be  strengthened  by  the 
provision  of  additional  help  Tor  the  president. 

2 , That  the  institution  carry  out  its  plan  for  a more  effective  enforcement  of  entrance  ’ 
requirements.  To  this  end  it  i$  suggested  that  the  plan  of  other  institutions  be  adopted 
and  an  outside  examiner  from  Vanderbilt  or  Peabody  Colleges  be  appointed  to  pass  on 
the  qualifications  of  entering  students. 

3.  That  more  funds  be  obtained  to  purchase  laboratory  equipment/ 

ROGER  WILLIAMS  UNIVERSITY. 


President : A.  M.  Townsend.  » 

A school  of  secondary  grade  with  an  elementary  department.  A few  ministers  of 
meager  education  are  studying  theology.  The  extensive  plant  and  elaborate  organi- 
zation are  not  justified  by  the  number  or  preparation  of  the  pupils.  The  business  man- 
agement is  effective. 

The  schoo^was  founded  in  1867*  by  the  American  Baptist  Home  Mission  Society. 
After  being  closed  for  two  years  it  was  opened  in  1908  by  the  Tennessee  Missi onafy  ancT 
Educational  Convention.  It  is  controlled  by  a board  of  3 white  and  12  colored  trustees 
elected  by  that  body.  It  receives  aid  from  the  American  Baptist  Home  Mission  Society. 

Attendance. — Total,  J07;  elementary  27,  secondary  80;  male 61,  female  46;  boarders  ’ 
79  Of  those  reporting  home  address,  20  were  from  Nashville,  $ from  other  places  in 
Tennessee,  and  35  from  other  States.  The  reported  enrollment  for  the  year  was  123. 

Teachers. — Total,  17;  all  colored ; male  8,  female  9;  academic  12,  theological  2,  girls’ 
industries  t,  music  1,  commercial  1.  Pour  of  the  academic  teachers  also  teach  college 
subjects.  ; 
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Organimtum.— Elementary:  Fairly  good  instruction  is  given  In  t/fc  three  upper 
elementary  grades.  * 

Secondary:  Secondary  work  i9  divided  into  two  regular  courses,  the  “academic,” 
enrolling  4 1 pupils,  and  the  “ normal/*  enrolling  25.  The  subjects  in  these  courses  are 
'practically  identical,  bat  the  time  allotments  differ  slightly.  i 

The. academic  course  covers:  Latin,  4 years;  Greek;  2;  English,  £ mathematics,  5; 
science,  1;  history  and  civics,  1 }4\  Bible,  3;  physiology,  l/i.  The  normal  course  has 
! one  year  less  of  foreign  language,  one  year  less  of  Bible,  and  an  additional  year  of 
science,  besides  a small  amount  bf  teacher  training  and  review  work.  Two  pupils*  elect 
bookkeeping  instead  of  psychology.  The  6 pupils  reporting  college  subjects  were  tak- 
ing courses  largely  made  up  of  foreign  languages  and  science?  The  9 theological  stu- 
dents were  all  preachers  over  50  years  of  age  with  very  little  previous  training.  The 
division  of  the  small  student  body  and  teaching  force  among  so  many  classes  is  wasteful. 

Industrial:  Limited  training  in  cooking,  sewing-,  basketry,  and  millinery  is  provided, 
the  instruction  being  given  by  three  part-time  teachers  and  a student  assistant.  Hat 
: for  men  is  a|so  taught.  Some  of  the  boys  assist  in  the  repair  of  buildings. 

Ftnoiida/,  .J9Jj"i4.^r-The-books  are  kept  in  accordance  with  the  requirements  of 
the  Aipefican  Baptist  .Home  Mission  Society.  The  more  important  items  were: 


income,  e*dudmgnoi^u<&tioaifll  receipts $5, 467 

Expend  Kurts,  leasnoneducational  receipts 5, 360 

Value  of  plant...... . — 9^°°° 


* 

* K 


Sources  of  income:  American  Baptist  Home  Mission  Society,  $1,547;  tuition,  $943; 
old  accounts,  $464;  women’s  societies,  $323;  Negro  churches,  $267;  white  churches, 
$36;  other  sources,  $1,887.  The  noneducational  receipts  amounted  to  $6,697,  of  which 
$6,361  was  from  the  boarding  department, and  $336  from  sale  of  books. 

...  Items  of  expenditure:,  Salaries,  $4,598;  supplies  for  boarding  department,  $3,690; 
heat,  light,  and  power,  $i,opo;  educational  supplies,  $869;  outside  labor,  $681;  repairs, 
$369;  postage,  $40;  miscellaneous,  $810.  The  cash  balance  at  the  end  of  the  year 
amounted  to  $107.  , . , . 

Plant. — Land:  Estimated  value,  $10,000.  A tract  of  i2^icres  of  land  on  a high 
bluff  overlooking  the  Cumberland  River  was  purchsed  in  ick)8  for  $10,000.  It  is  a 
beautiful  school  site,  but  the 'general  appearance  of  the  grounds  could  be  much  improved, 
if  Buildings:  Estimated  value  $60, 00a  Phillips'  Hall,  a five-story,  brick  structure 
~ with  basement,  is*  the  main  building;  it  is  used  for  chapel,  classrooms,  dining  hall  and 
-gills’  dormitory.  Two  two-atcuy  Tmme  buildings  are  used  for  boys  dormitories.  A 
substantial  four-story  brick  building,  destined  fpr  use  as  a boys'  dormitory,  was  in 
course  of  erection  at  the.rime  theachool  was  visited.  The  president's  house  is  a neat,, 
i two-story  cottage  of  brick  veneer.  . ! ^ 

.vv  r fMovahlt  u equipment:  Estimated  value,  $8,000.  Furniture,  $5,000;  shop  and 
K bundiy^eq«apfnein/$i^oo;  ptanoeand  organs,  $1,000;  library,  $500;  farm  equipment 
and  five  Stock,  $250;  scientific  apparatus,  $50. 

uy  Recommendations. — iirTbat  the  institution  be  made  to  serve  chiefly  as  a secondary 
school  foe nml and  email  town  communities  ot  the  surrounding  country. 

iTfcatBie  effort  to teach  foreign  languages  .and< college  subjects  be  not  allowed  to 
<Jn^ei*with*uch  essential  lohjab  as  teacher  training, history,  and  elementary  ariehet. 
^ Dates  of  visits:  February,  iqu:  February,  1015. 
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TENNESSEE  AGRICULTURAL  AND  INDUSTRIAL  STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOL 

President:  W.  J.  Hale.  . ' 

A school  of  secondary  grade  with  elementary  classes  and  a large  enrollment  of  local 
pupils.  The  agricultural  and  industrial  departments. are  being  strengthened.  , 

The  school  was  founded  in  1914.  It  is  owned  by  the  State  of  Tennessee  and  con- 
trolled by  the  State  board  of  education.  It  is  supported  partly  by  the  State  and  partly 
by  the  Federal  appropriation  for  agricultural  and  mechanical  education.  Prior  to  1912 
the  Federal  money  was  appropriated  to  Knoxville  College. . 

. ^ Attendance . — Total,  300;  elementary  119,  secondary.  1 81 ; male  107,  female  193.  Of 
the  pupils  above  the  seventh  grade  130  were . boarders,  105  were  from  Nashville,  142 
from  other  parts  of  Tennessee,  and  19  from  other  States.  The  reported  enrollment  for 
the  year  was  401. 

Teachers  and  workers \ — Total,  25;  all  colored;  male  13,  female  12;  grade  3,  aca- 
demic 6,  agriculture  2,  boys'  industries  2,  girls’  industries  3,  matrons  2,  music  1,  admin- 
istration 4,  others  2. 

Organization. — Elementary:  The  elementary  work  covers  the  four  upper  grades. 
Most  of  the  classes  are  large.  , 

Secondary:  The  secondary  subjects  are  taught  in  a four-year  ‘'academic"  course 
and  in  two  additioimf classes  called  “junior"  and  “senior."  The  subjects  are  English, 
mathematics,  history,  elementary  sciences,  education,  psychology,  agriculture,  and 
botany.  Latin  is  taught  to  a group  of  pupil&  from  different  classes  in  periods  outside 
of  school  hours.  Some  instruction  is  given  in  bookkeeping.  Pupils  in  the  “junior" 
and  “ senior"  classes  are  perjnitted  to  specialize  in  certain  subjects. 

Industrial:  A substantial  trades  building  has  been  constructed.  The  equipment  is, 
however,  largely  limited  to  woodwork.  Brick  masonry  is  taught  by  a pupil  teacher. 
Pupils  receive  some  training  in  the  necessary  repairs  of  the  institution  and  in  .erecting 
new  buildings.  The  time  spent  in  industries,  as  reported  by  the  pupils,  varies  from  15 
to  20  periods  per  week.  The  teaching  force  and  equipment  are  not  proportionate  to 
the  income  of  the  institution  or  in  accordance  with  the  purpose^  of  the  land-grant  act. 
This  is  being  gradually  corrected. 

Two  teachers  of  sewing  and  one  of  cooking  instruct  the  girls.  The  work  is  well 
done.  -Ta$  value  of  the  work  in  cooking  would  be  increased  if  it  were  conducted  in 
connection  with  the  school  dining  hall.  • 

Agriculture:  Two  teachers  trained  in  agriculture  devote  their  time  to  agriculture* 
The  farm  is  being  equipped  with  b*tlildings  and  machinery.  A few  pupils  in  two  upper 
classes  are  spedahzing  in  agriculture.  Classroom  courses  are  given  to  all  pupils  in  the 
eighth  grade  and  to  some  pupils  in  higher  classes. 

Summer  school:  The  summer  course  for  teachers  has  an. attendance  much  beyond 
the  capacity  of  the  institution. 

Financial,  19/4-75.— The  finances  dr e controlled  by  the  State  board  of  ediKtttkm. 
A general  bookkeeper,  whose  duty  it  is  to  keep  all  .records  of  the  normal  schools  is 
elected  by  the  board  and  maintains  offices  in  the  department  of  education.  The  board  „ 
recently  established  ,a  uniform  system  of  bookkeeping,  with  a uniform  classification  of 
accounts  for  all  the  normal  schools,  and  the  books  of  the  Agricultural  and  Industrial 
Norqial  School  are  kept  under  this  Sfme  system*  The  bookkeeper  atthe  ^oo/colkcts 
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and  deposits  all  local  funds  in  the  national  bank  to  the  credit  of  the  general  bookkeeper, 
who  disburses*all  funds.  All  bills  and  pay  rplls  are  approved  by  the  president  of  the  school 
and  the  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  and  largNbills  have  in  addition  the 
approval  of  the  president  of  the  State  board  of  education.  The  books  are  audited 
annually  by  the'8tate  auditor  and  copies  of  the  financial  report  submitted  by  him  to 
the  governor,  the  State  department  of  education,  and  the  members  of  the  State  board. 

The  more  important  items  for  die  year  were: 

Incoihe,  excluding  ncmeducationaE  receipts,  $39, 819  ' 

Expenditures,  less  noneduc*tion*l  receij^s^TT  ~ . \ . 19, 218 

/Indebtedness <Y 6, 000 

' / Value 0/ property .7r^ - 193*  9*5 

Sources  of  income:  State  appropriation,  $24,189;  Federal  fund,  $12,000;  tuition 
and  fees,  $3,630.  The  noneducational  receipts  amounted  to  $23,184,  of  which  $14,759 
was  receipts  from  the  boarding  department,  $4,676  from  the  farm  and  other  productive 
departments,  and  $3,749  from  room  rent. 

Items  of  expenditure:  Salaries,  $18,962;  dining-hall  expenses,  $8,896;  farm  ex- 
penses, $3,393;  power,  heat,  and  light,  $2,336;  supplies  and  material  for  industrial 
department,  $1,122;  repairs,  $576;  sundries  and  other  expenses,  $7,817. 

'Indebtedness:  There  was  a balance  of  $6,000  owing  on  the  land.  This  sum  was  not 
yet  due,  however.  x 

Property:  The  property  at  the  end  of  the  year  consisted  of  $155,163  in  the  plant; 
and  ^$38,752  in  cash  on  hand. 

Plant v — Land:  Estimated  value,  $48,128.  The  school  owns  167  acres  of  land  on  a 
commanding  devation  on  the  edge  of  the  city.  Approximately  110  acres  are  under 
cultivation  and  10  acres  are  used  for  school  campus.  Thqjpatnpus  has  been  improved 
by  student  labor.  ' 

Buildings:  Estimated  value,  $92,200.  The  buildings  indude  the  academic  and 
adhdnistration  btdlding,  girls’  and  boys’  dormitories,  trades  building  and  heating  plant, 
several  farm  houses  and  two  bams.  The  administration  building  and  the  two  dormi- 
tpkies  are  three-story  brick  structures  with  two  2-story  wings.  The  trades  building  is  a 
one-story  brick  structure.  All  of  the  buildings  are  well  constructed  and  in  good  repair. 

They  have  steam  heat,  dectric  lights,  and  other  modem  conveniences. 

Movable  equipment:  Estimated  value,  $14,835.  Of  this,  $8,925  was  in  furniture, 

$2,539  in  shop  equipment,  $2,400  in  farm  equipment  and  live  stock,  $896  in  library 
txttks,  and  $75  in: scientific  apparatus. 

Recommendations. — 1.  That  the  teaching  force  and  organisation  be  better  adapted 
to  realize  the  purposes  of  the  land-grant  fund  for, agricultural  and  mechanical  education 
and^to  thfe  preparation  of  teachers  for  rural  districts. 

a.  That  the  large  attendance  from  Nashville  be  discouraged  unless  the  pupils  come 
fdrcouraes  noV/available  in  the  dty  schools,  - 

'Jj  ^ ' That  a system  of  accounting  suited  to  the  needs  of  the  school  be  installed  and 

! the  books  audited  fiuanuafly  by  an  accredited  accountant. 

*That  the  attendarfce  of  the  summer  school  be  limited  to  the*pumber  which  the 
institution ca:  handle.  ‘ *■ 

h}  Dates  Si  til  1 tarcfa,  *#4;  April,  1915.  - 
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WALDEN  COLLEGE. 

\ President:  E.  A.  White.1 

A school  of  secondary  grade  with  a few  pnpils  taking  collegiate  and  elementary 
subjects.  The  elaborate.organiration  is  too  expensive  for  the  number  and  grade  of  the 
pupils.  • , 

The  school  was  founded  in  1865.  In  1866  a local  board  of  trustees  was  chartered. 
The  same  year  the  Freedmen’s  Aid  Society  made  a donation  to  purchase  a site  and  erect 
buildings.  In  1868  two  brick  buildings  were  furnished  by  the  Freedmen’s  Bureau 
Since  that  date  the  trustees  and  the  Freedmen’s  Aid  Society  have  each  contributed  to 
the  enlargement  of  the  plant  and  each  retains  title  to  certain  portions  of  the  property. 

Attendance.  Total,  107;  elementary  30,  secondary  77;  boarders,  57;  male  58, 
female  49.  Of  those  reporting  residence,  31  were  from  Nashville,  32  from  other  places 
in  Tennessee,  and  45  from  other  States.  There  were-36  from  farm  homes. 

Teachers  and  workers.  Total,  17;  white  9,  colored  8;  male  6,  female  11;  grades 
and  academic  10,  music  2,  girls’  industries  2,  other  workers  3. 

Organisation.  Elementary : The  elementary  work  covers  the  sixth,  seventh,  and 
eighth  grades. 

Secondary:  The  four-year  preparatory  course  includes:  fetin,  4 years;  modem 
language,  2;  English,  3;  mathematics,  3;  elementary  science,  2 x/i\  history,  civics, 
%■  The  omission  of  agriculture,  boys’  industries,  physiology,  and  nature  study  and  the 
bnef  time  given  to  history  and  civics  indicate  little  regard  for  the  needs  of  the  pupils. 

The  pupils  reporting  some  college  subjects  were  taking  Latin,  2 years;  Greek,  r Wj 
English,  iH;  mathematics,  1 Y*\  science,  2% ; history,  1;  sociology,  tf;  psychology,  ; 
philosophy , % ; logic,  K-  This  course  not  only  includes  subjects. of  little  value  to  students' 
of  limited  preparation  but  it  is  too  heavy  for  the  teaching  force  available.  Its  mainte- 
nance for  1 5 pupils  is  extravagant.  The  waste  is  emphasized  by  the  fact  that  this  work 
is  earned  on  in  close  proximity  to  institutions  with  better  equipment  for  the  same  type 
of  instruction.  ^ 

Financial,  1913-14  — There  are  no  systematic  books  or  financial  records  The 
figures  below  were  given  off, hand  by  the  president  as  the  more  important  items: 

fticotfte,  excluding  noncducfttional  receipts 

Expenditures,  len  non  educational  receipts  . ® 

Value  of  pleat 8,  409 

— 105,000 

Sources  of  income:  Freedmen’s  Aid  Society,  $6,400;  tuition  and  fees,  $2,000  (esti- 
mated).  The  noneducational  receipts  were  from  the  hoarding  department  and  amounted 
to  {4,000  (estimated). 

Items  of  expenditure:  Salaries,  $9,512;  boarding  department  and  other  expenses,. 
$3io88. 

Plant.  Land : Estimated  value,  $40,000.  The  school  owns  1 2 acres  of  land  within 
the  city  limits. 

Buildings:  Estimated  value,  $60, 00a  Most  of  the  buildings  are  small  and  old 
The  four  bnck  buildings  are  old-fashioned  and  badly  in  need  of  repair;  they  are  in^ani- 
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White. 
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32,  70, 

1,470 

''S-  789 

$26, 413 

$8*108 

$17  96 

$1.  40 

5-7 

39 

tary(  and  are  not  protected  against  fire.  A large  addition  was  being  made  tootle  of  the 
brick  buildings.  The  stone  foundation  of  the  girts'  dormitory  had  been  laid  but  work  4 
on  the  building  had  ceased.  The  dormitories  were  in  poor  condition. 

- ‘ Movable  equipment:  Estimated  value,  $5,000.  Practically  all  of  the  equipment 
was  in  furniture.  Scientific  apparatus  and  other  equipment  are  negligible. 

Recommendation. — In  view  of  the  numerous  public,  and  private  institutions  for 
colored  people  in  Nashville,  it  is  recommended  that  the  institution  be  moved  to  another 
section  where  it  win  have  a larger  field  of  influence.  Combination  with  Morristown 
College  would  be  the  most  satisfactory  solution  of  the  problem  of  location. 

Dates  of  visits:  February,  19x4;  February,  1915. 

. ‘ FAYETTE  COUNTY. 

Imputation,  1910 7.543 

Children  6 to  14  years  of  age,  1910 - 1,470 

Teachers’  salaries  in  public,  schools,  1912-13 . ' — $26, 413 

Teachers’  salaries  per  child  6 to  14  in  county $17. 96 

Percentage  illiterate,  1910 

The  entire  population  is  rural.  The  number  of  teachers  i9  57  in  white  schools  and 
74  in  colored  schools.  The  average  attendance  is  982  white  pupils  and  2,830  colored 
pupils. 

These  statistics  indicate  the  need  for  additional  school  facilities.  The  work  of  the 
elementary  schools  should  be  increased  and  strengthened.  In  the  effort  to  meet  this 
need  the  county,  in  cooperation  with  the  Slater  Fund  and  the  General  Education 
Board,  is  developing  the  school  at  Somerville  as  a central  training  institution. 

SOMERVILLE. 

FAYETTE  COUNTY  TRAINING  SCHOOL. 

Principal:  W.  P.  Ware. 

An  elementary  public  school  selected  as  a central  training  institution  to  supplement 
ttie  work  of  the  public  schools. 

* Attendance. — Total,  275;  all  elementary. 

. Teachers . — Total,  5;  all  colored;  male  i,  female  4. 

Organization.— The  regular  eight  elementary  grades  are  provided.  4 course  in 
mkbods  is  given  in  the  eighth  grade,  in  order  that  pupils  who  go  out  to  teach  in  the 
rurtf-schOols  may  have  some  training.  The  industrial  work  consists  of  sewing,  cooking, 
Vmanual  training,  and  gardening. 

\ ^Financial,  1914-15.— The  income  amounted  to  $1,340,  of  which  $840  was  from 
^iblic  funds  and  $500  from  the  Slater  Fund.  Of  the  income  $1,250  was  expended  for 
1 and  $9o  for  other  purposes. 

v Pfoni. — Estimated  value,  $4,540.  The  plant  consists  of  5 acres  of  land,  valued  at 
$245\W  fi^Mwm*  building,  value  $3^,95  5,  arid  equipment  worth  $300. 

♦.—That  the  work  be  encouraged  and  facilities  added,  as  the  need 
, for  a boarding  department  and  additional  teacher-training  subjects. 
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White.  Negro. 

Population,  1910 13,040  1,610 

Children  6 to  14  years  of  age,  1916 3(  538  * 360 

Teachers' salaries  in  public  schools,  1913-13 $13,450  * $740 

Teachers’  salaries  per  child  6 to  14  in  county $4-93  $3. 06 

Percentage  illiterate,  1910 g.  8 34.  5 


The  rural  population  is  70,6  per  cent  of  the  total.  The  number  of  teachers  is  65 
in  white  schools  and  14  in  colored  schools.  The  average  attendance  is  2,253  white 
pupils  and  226  colored  pupils. 

A fairly  good  public-school  system  is  provided  for  the  small  colored  population  of 
Morristown.  One  of  the  public  schobls  does  some  secondary  work.  There  is,  therefore, 
no  need  for  the  Presbyterian  parochial  school.  This  school  is  described  in  the  summary 
of  small  schools  for  the  State.  The  Morristown  Normal  and  Industrial  School  furnishes 
good  facilities  for  pupils  of  east  Tennessee  who  wish  to  supplement  the  training  received 
in  the  public  schools. 


MORRISTOWN  NORMAL  AND  INDUSTRIAL  COLLEGE. 

President:  J.  S.  HilL1  - 

A school  of  secondary  grade  with  elementary  department.  The  management  is 
effective.  New  Jersey  Home  is  maintained  in  connection  with  the  institution.  The 
school  diploma  is  recognized  by  Tennessee,  Virginia,  and  West  Virginia  for  teacher's 
certificates. 

The  school  was  founded  by  President  Hill  in  1881  for  the  Freedmen’s  Aid  Society  of 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  and  it  is  owned  and  controlled  by  the  society.  ItS 
support  is  partly  from  that  society  and  partly  from  donations.  The  principal  is  de- 
serving of  great  credit  for  his  long  service  to  the  education  of  colored  people  and  for  the 
support  he  has  secured  for  the  school  from  outsicfc  agencies. 

Attendance. — Total,  258;  elementary  183,  secondary  75;  male  no,  female  148; 
boarders,  150.  Of  the  pupils  reporting  home  address,  13  were  from  Morristown,  55  from 
other  places  in  Tennessee,  and  54  from  other  States.  Thirty  were  from  farm  homes. 

Teachers  and  Workers. — Total,  25;  white  15,  colored  10;  male  12,  female  13; 
grades  5,  secondary  5,  boys’  industries  7,  cooking  and  sewing  2,  matrons.  3,  others  3.. 

Organization. — Elementary : The  elqpsaentary  work  covers  the  regular  eight  grades. 

* Secondary:  The  four-year  secondary  course,  known  as  the  44 normal,’’  includes: 
Latin,  4 years;  modern  language,  2;  mathematics,  4;  English,  5;  science,  3;  history 
and  civics,  3;  Bible,  1;  music,  1 ; physiology,  1;  psychology,  1.  The  simplicity  of  this 
course  and  the  emphasis  on  English  and  history  are  commendable.  The  emphasis  on 
Latin,  however,  precludes  giving  proper  attention  to  teacher-training  subjects  and 
elementary  sciences  relating  to  plant  and  animal  life. 

Industrial:  Considerable  provision  is  made  in  equipment  and  teachers  for  industrial 
courses  for  boys.  Manual  training  is  required  in  the  elementary  grades.  Only  a few 
pupils  in  the  “ normal”  department,  however,  report  any  time  spent  in  this  work. 
Printing  is  reported  by  9 boys  and  broom  making  by'f  4.  The  latter  is  on  a commercial 
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in  cooking 
: Woman’s  Home 


basis.  Courses  in  gardening  have  recently  been  organized.  The 
and  sewing  are  well  taught.  Instruction  ilt  sewing  is  provided 
Missionary  Society  j^the  Methodist  Episcopal  Ch 

Discipline:  The  supervision  of  the  pupik/is  good.  Systematic  inspection  of  the 
dormitories  has  recently  been  introduced.  / 

Financial  t 1913-14. — The  books  are  carefully  kept  under  the  supervision  of  the 
president,  The  more  important  items  were : 

Iacocue,  excluding  nm educational  receipts $16, 6S4 

^ Expenditures,  less  naneducational  receipts I6>  ^ 

. Value  of  plant i^’.ooo 

Sources  rf- income:  General  donations,  $7,428;  Freedmen’s  Aid  Society,  $6,566; 
tuition  and  fees,  $1,362;  city  government,  $1,000;  county  government,- $250;  other 
'sources,  $78. 

* The  noneducational  receipts  amounted  to  $5,059,  of  which  $4,034  was  from  the 
boarding  department,  $805  from  the  trade  school  and  $220  from  sale  of  books. 

Items  of  expenditure:  Salaries,  $10,913;  supplies  for  boarding  department,  $4,011; 
equipment  for  academic  department,  $1,335;  traveling,  printing,  and  advertising, 
$1,240;  repairs,  $1,185;  office  expenses  and  supplies,  $844;  payment  of  loan,  $400; 
outside  labor,  $376;  books  for  sale,  $342;  student  labor, #94;  taxes  and‘insurance,  $181. 
The  cash  balance  for  the  year  amounted  to  $622.  w 

Plant.  Land:  Estimated  value,  22,500.  The  land  consists  of  75  acres  on  a com- 
manding site  within  the  city  limits.1  Only  a small  portion  of  this  land  is  used  for  school 
purposes.  The  remainder  is  not  used.  The  school  grounds  are  well-kept. 

Buildings:  Estimate^  value,  $120,000“  There  are  eight  buildings.  Of  these,  three 
are  brick  structures  and  the  others  frame.  The  administration  building  is  three 
stories  high,  of  an  excellent  type,  and  well  adapted  to  school  purposes.  Crary  Hall, 
another  large  brick  building,  contains  boarding  department  and  dormitories.  The 
industrial  building  is  a large  one-story  brick  structure.  It  is  used  exclusively  for  teaching 
the  trades.  The  other  buildings  are  frame.  They  Include  the  president's  house,  two 
cottages  for  teachers,  and  two  small  buildings  used  for  other  purposes. 

/ Movable  equipment:  Estimated  value,  $26,500.  Shop  equipment,  $15,000;  fur- 
niture, $8,000;  horary  books  and  fixtures,  $**500;  scientific  apparatus,  $1,000. 

* PttoiatntndaHons. — 1.  That  more  provision  be  made  for  training  teachers. 

2.  ’That  the  theory  and  practice  of  gardening  tfe  made  a part  of  the  tegular  course.* * 

3.  That  boys’  industries  be  organized  on  a manual  training  basis.* 

•Date of  vttt:  January,  1913.  ' • . 

‘ NEW  JEttOSY  HOME  OF  MORRISTOWN  NORMAL  AND  INDUSTRIAL  COLLEGE. 

Superintendent:  Miss  E.  Af>f>ereon.# 

, f<w  31  girls  attending  Morristown  College.  The  work  of  the  home  is  a 
_ _ the  educational  .activities  of  Morristown  College.  The  girls  do  all  the  work  of  * 

the  home  under  the  direction  of  two  white  matrons.^  The  institution  is  owned  and 
maintained  by  the  Woman's  Home  ? Missionary  Society  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 

> No(  taefarttat  a farm  of  j*e  mh»  ruomtn  pnrrtiB.nl 
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Church.  In  addition  the  girls  enrolled  in  Morristown  College  have  courses  in  cooking 
and  sewing  in  the  home. 

Financial , 1973-74. — The  finances  are  carefully  supervised  by  the  home  office  in 
Cincinnati  and  the  management  is  economical.  The  more  important  items  for  the  year 
were: 

Income,  excluding  noneducational  receipts .. $aj  395 

Expenditures,  less  noneducatkmal  receipts a,  535 

Value  of  plant t . . g,  700 

Sources  of  income:  Woman’s  Home  Missionary  Society,  $1,495;  general  donations, 
loo;  other  sources,  $1,000.  The  noneducational  receipts  were  from  the . boarding  . 
department  and  amounted  to  $80. 

Items  of  expenditure  : Repairs  and  equipment,  $1,000;  salaries,  $600;  student  aid, 
$600;  supplies,  $300;  traveling  expenses,  $115 

Plant . — Landj.  Estimated  value,  $1,000.  The  land  comprises  about  half  an  acre. 

Building:  Estimated  value,  $7,000.  The  building  is  a two-story  frame  structure, 
fairly  well  kept.  » x 

Movable  equipment : Estimated  value,  $700.  The  equipment  consists  chiefly  of  a 
smajl  amount  of  furniture  and  domestic-science  apparatus. 

Recommendation. — That  the  home  be  made  a vital  part  of  the  college. 

Date  of  visit:  January,  1915. 


HAMILTON  COUNTY. 

White.  Ntffa 

Population,  1910 . 63,  339  36,  art 

Children  6 to  14  years  of  age,  1910. : jo,  739  4, 120 

Teachers’ salaries  in  public  schools,  1912-13 (*)  (>) 

Teachers’  salaries  per  child  6 to  14  in  county * (*)  (>) 

Percentage  illiterate,  1910 4.  4 *9.  8 


The  rural  population  is  50  per  cent  of  the  total.  The  number  of  teachers  is  30930 
white  schools  and  92  in  colored  schools.  The  average  attendance  is  9,476  white  pupils 
and  3,158  colored  pupils. 

The  figures  for  teachers’  salaries  by  race  were  not  obtainable  either  from  the  State 
department  of  education  or  by  correspondence  direct  with  the  public  school  officials. 
The  statistics  indicate,  however,  that  a fairly  good  percentage  of  colored  children  of 
school  age  are  in  attendance.  A rural  high  school  is  provided  for  colored  pupils..  "In 
the  city  of  Chattanooga  the  schools  are  crowded  but  good  work  is  done.  The  Newton 
Normal  School  supplements  the  public  school  system. 

CHATTANOOGA. 

CHATJANOOGA  PUBLIC  HIGH  SCHOOL. 

Principal:  W.  H.  Singleton. 

A public  high  school  offering  four  years  of  secondary  work  with  industrial  training 
for  girls.  The  eight  elementary  grades  are  taught  in  the  same  building. 

Attendance. — Secondary,  80;  male  20,  female  60.  The  elementary  enrollment  was 


1 Teacher*’  Mterict  cooM  not  be  *+**y>*A  by  race. 
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Teachers. — Secondary,  5 ; all  colored ; male  2 , female  3*  > 

Organization. — Secondary:  The  secondary  course  includes:  English,  4 years,  his- 
tory, 2;  mathematics,  3;  Latin,  4;  and  physical  geography,  1. 

' Industrial:  Cooking  and  sewing  are  provided  for  girls.  Three  hours  a week  are 
assigned  to  these  subjects  in  the  first  year  and  five  hours  in  the  second  and  third. 

Plant. — The  plant,  estimated  value  $30,000,  consists  of  a city  lot,  which  is  not  large 
enough  to  furnish  adequate  play  space,  and  a t^o-story  brick  building.  The  school  is 
crowded. 

Date  of  visit:  April,  1915. 

NEWTON  NORMAL  SCHOOL. 

Trindpal:  Mrs.  M.  S.  Lewis. 

An  elementary  day  school  with  7 high  school  pupils.  It  was  founded  in  1904  by  / 
the  Presbyterian  Board  of  Missions  for  Freedmen  and  is  partially  supported  by  that  board. 

Attendance. — Total,  90.  The  reported  enrollment  for  the  year  was  139.  The 
elementary  work  is  well  done.  Instruction  in  cooking  and  sewing  is  provided  for  girls, 
but  there  is  no  manual  training  for  boys. 

, Teachers. — Total,  6;  all  colored;  male  1,  female  5. 

Financial , 1914-13. — School  funds  are  administered  by  a nonresident  treasurer  and 
no  books  are  kept  at  the  school.  According  to  the  statement  of  the  treasurer  the  more 
important  items  for  the  year  were: 


Income $2>  650 

' Expenditures 2»  342 

Value  of  plant 4 14,250 


Sources  of  income:  Presbyterian  Board,  $1,475;  tuition  and  fees,  $650;  donations, 
$375;  other  sources,  $150. 

Items  of  expenditure:  Teachers'  salaries,  $1475;  student  aid,  $100;  supplies,  $50; 
other  expenses,  $7^0. 

Plant. — Land : Estimated  value,  $4,000.  The  land  comprises  a large  city  lot. 
On$  a small  space  is  available  for  playground  and  recreation. 

Buildings:  ^Estimated  value,  $6,750.  There  is  one  neat  frame  building.  It  con- 
tains  iq  classrooms  and  basement,  is  well  lighted  and  adapted  to  school  purposes.  It 
is  clean  and  well  kept. 

Movable  equipment:  Estimated  value,  $3,500.  The  school  is  equipped  with 
patent  desks.  There  is  some  equipment  for  domestic  science,  but  no  tools  or  shop 
equipment  for  boys1  industries. 

Recommendation . — That  this  school  dispose  of  its  city  property,  move  into  the 
mral  districts,  and  be  given  sufficient  funds  to  enable  it  to  become  a training  school 
for  teachers  of  the  counties  of  this  section.  For  this  purpose  the  Swift  Memorial  College 
at  Rogersville  and  the  Meyer  Industrial  School  could  be  combined  with  it. 

Date  of  visit:  February,  1915. 

HYDE  PARK  STATION. 

LINCOLN  PUBLIC  HIGH  SCHOOL. 

Principal:  H.  F.  Talifero. 

A rural  public  high  school  doing  three  years  of  secondary  work  with  good  industrial 
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White. 

Nejro. 

1*805 

5,060 

413 

$25*838 

$1,400 

..  $5-.i 

*3-  39 

3*-5 

Attendance . — Secondary,  26;  male  6,  female  20.  There  were  also  140  pupils  in 
elementary  grades. 

Teachers . — Secondary,  6;  male  5,  female  1;  academic  4,  industrial  2. 

Organization. — The  first  year  of  the  high  school  is  given  to  elementary  work,  with 
one  or  two  secondary  subjects.  The  secondary  snbjects  of  the  remaining  three  years 
include:  English,  4 years;  history  and  civics,  \%\  Latin,  1;  mathematics,  2;  elementary 
science,  2.  Manual  training  and  home  economics  are  well  taught.  Some  work  in 
gardening  is  also  given. 

Plant — The  plant,  estimated  value  $20,000,  consists  of  4 acres  of  land,  a large  two- 
story  brick  building,  two  small  frame  buildings,  classroom  furniture,  and  good  industrial 
equipment.  * 

Date  of  visit:  February,  1916.  * 

HAWKINS  COUNTY. 

White. 

Population,  1910 >*-re 21,78 

Children  6 to  14  years  of  age,  1910 5,060 

Teacfers’  salaries  in  public -schools,  1913-13 $35,838 

Teachers’  salaries  per  child,  6 to  14,  in  county 

Percentage  illiterate,  1910 16.6 

The  entire  population  is  rural.  The  number  of  teachers  is  1 10  in  white  schools  and 
10  in  colored  schools.  The  average  attendance  is  4,059  white  pupils  and  258  colored 
pupils. 

The  Negro  population  of  Hawkins  County  is  small.  Effort  should  be  made  to  in- 
crease the  public-school  facilities  so  that  all  the  children  6 to  14  years  of  age  may  be 
accommodated.  The  Swift' Memorial  College  should  concentrate  its  work  on  the  secon- 
’ dary  and  teacher-training  courses  for  boarding  pupils.  It  is  well  located  for  this  pur- 
pose. 

ROGERSVILLE. 

SWIFT  MEMORIAL  COLLEGE. 

President:  W.  H.  Franklin. 

A school  of  secondary  grade  with  small  elementary  enrollment.  It  was  founded  in 
1883  by  the  president  and  is  owned  and  controlled  by  the  Presbyterian  Board  of  Missions 
for  Freedmen. 

Attendance. — Total,  115;  elementary  66,  secondary  49;  male  49,  female  66;' 
boarders,  85.  Of  the  secondary  pupils,  14  were  from  Rogersville,  17  from  other  places 
in  Tennessee,  and  18  from  other  States.  The  reported  enrollment  for  the  year  was  190. 

Teachers  and  workers. — Total,  11;  all  colored;  male  5,  female  6;  grades  4, 
academic  5,  music  1,  matron  1.  In  addition  one  teacher  gives  part-time  instruction 
in  domestic  science. 

Organization. — Elementary : Elementary  work  is  done  in  the  seven  regular  grades. 

Secondary:  Secondary  subjects  are  covered  in  the  three-year  14 normal ” course  and 
in  the  so-called  college  classes.  The  subjects  are:  Latin,  2 years;  Greek,  1;  science,  1; 
English,  2 mathematics,  history,  \%\  philosophy,  music,  2.  The  six  sd- 
called  college  pupite  were  following  a program  which  included  international  law,  geol- 
ogy, ethics,  psychology,  sociology,  German,  and  higher  mathematics.  The  effort  to 
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maintain  a college  department  with  the  small  teaching  force  and  inadequate  equipment 
is  wasteful.  q omission  of  teacher-training  subjects,  agriculture,  and  physiology  indi- 

cates* a lack  & adaptation  to  the  needs  of  the  pupils.  The  industrial  instruction  is 
limited  to  a Httle  cooking  and  sewing. 

Financial,  1913-14  — The  accounts  were  kept  in  the  president's  office,  but  the  items 
were  not  clearly  shown.  As  far  as  could  be  determined  the  principal  items  were  as 
follows: 

Income,  excluding  noueducatkmal  receipts * JOO* 

Expenditure,  less  noneducatianal  receipts * * 

Value  of  school  property ^,J1 

Income:  From  Presbyterian  Board,  $3,500;  tuition  and  donations,  $600.  The  ‘ 
roneducational  receipts  were  from  the  boarding  department  and  amounted  to  $1,400. 

Expenditure:  Salaries,  $3,166;  supplies  for  the  boarding  department,  $1,500;  light 
and  heat,  $450;  repairs,  $200;  other  expenses,  $300. 

Property:  The  school  property  consisted  of  $41,000  in  plant  and  $25,500  in  endow- 
ment. The  endowment,  transferred  from  the  funds  of  Maryville  College  to  this  insti- 
tution, is  administered  by  thd^resbyterian  Board  and  the  income  is  included  in  the 
board's  appropriation. 

Plant.  Land : Estimated  value,  $6,000.  It  consists  of  8 acres  near  the  center  of 
Jim  on  a commanding  eminence.  Only  the  space  in  front  of  the  main  building  has 
beeWmproved.  * 

Buildings.  Estimated  value,  $32,500.  The  main  building,  containing  classrooms, 
offices,  chapel,  and  girls’  rooms,  is  three  stories  high,  brick,  and  well  built.  The  boys' 
dormitory  is  a three-story  brick  building. 

Equipment . Estimated  value,  $2,500.  The  equipment  consists  chiefly  of  dormitory 
and  classroonWfumiture,  with  a few  books  and  sewing  machines. 

Recommendations . — 1 . That  the  curriculum  be  simplified  and  provision  made  for 
teacher  training,  theory  and  practice  of  gardening,  and  manual  training. 

2.  T t the  county  authorities  be  urged  to  aid  in  educating  the  elementary  pupils 
who  are  now  entirely  dependent  upon  this  institution. 

Visited:  February,  1915. 


HAYWOOD  COUNTY. 

Population,  1910 ^h''  Nelm' 

Oiildra  6 to  14  yean  of  op 1766  ^loo 

Tctchen’  nUna  in  public  schools,  191a /n  m 

Teachers*  salaries  per  child  6 to  14  in  county ^ /n  m 

Percentage  illiterate,  1910....: . \ e 

The  rural  population  is  89.5  per  cent  of  the  total.  The  number  of  teachers  is  56 
diite  schools  and  43  in  colored  schools.  The  average  attendance  is  2,063  white  pupils 
and  3,038  colored  pupils.  * 

These  statistics  indicate  the  need  for  additional  school  facilities.  To  meet  tips  need 
the  county,  in  cooperation  with  the  Sister  Fund  and  General  Education  Board,  is  devel- 
oping a central  , training  school  at  Brownsville. 

1 TWfceft*  «Lkrk«  could  not  bt  drain'd  br  race. 
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* BROWNSVILLE. 

IJAYWOOD  COUNTY  TRAINING  SCHOOL. 

Principal*:  Mrs.  Mary  Parr. 

A school  of  elementary  and  secondary  grade  selected  as  a central  training  institu- 
tion to  supplement  the  work  of  the  public  schools. 

Attendance . — Total,  423;  elementary  409,  secondary  14. 

Teachers . — Total,  8;  all  colored;  all  female. 

Organization. — Elementary : The  elementary  work  covers  the  regular  eight  grades. 

Secondary:  The  secondary  work  is  done  in  the  ninth  and  tenth  grades.  Courses 
in  methods,  psychology,  and  child  study  are  given  in  the  tenth  grade  and  pupils  attend 
institutes  with  the  county  teachers  twice  a month. 

Industrial : A little  cooking  and  sewing  are  provided  for  girls.  The  boys  have 
gardening. 

4 . Financial -,  1914-/5. — The  income  amounted  to  $2,404,  of  which  $1,905  was  from 

public  funds  and  $500  from  the  Slater  Fund.  Of  the  income  $2,250  was  expended  for 
salaries  and  $1 54  for  other  purposes. 

Plant — Estimated  value,  $2,500.  The  plant  consists  of  1 acre  of  land,  value  $100; 
an  eight-room  building,  value  $2,400;  and  equipment  valued  at  $1 ,000. 

Recdnmendation. — That  the  work  be  encouraged  and  facilities  added,  as  the  need 
appears,  for  a boarding  department,  secondary  work,  and  teacher  training. 

JEFFERSON  COUNTY.. 


White.  Negro. 

Population,  1910 16, 116  1/639 

Children  6 to~i4  years  of  age,  1910.  3,527  37 3 

Teachtrs’  salaries  in  public  schools,  1913-13 (!)  (') 

Teachers’  salaries  per  child,  6to  14,  in  county ? (l)  (l) 

Percentage  illiterate  > 1910 12.8  3a  1 


The  entire  population  is  ruraL  The  number  of  teachers  y 91  in  white  schools  and 
13  in  colored  schools.  The  average  attendance  is  3,810  white  pupils  and  409  colored 
pupils. 

These  statistics  indicate  that  the  colored  population  of  Jefferson  County  is  rela- 
tively small.  The  children  of  Jefferson  City  havfe^ access  only  to  the  Nelson-Mar y Col- 
lege, which  is  an  institution  operated  by  the  county  in  cooperation  with  the  local  Baptist 
association.  Special  effort  should  be  made  by  the  town  to  appropriate  sufficient  money 
to  operate  a complete  elementary  school,  with  industrial  training  a!nd  the  Baptist  asso- 
ciation should  supplement  this  with  a good  boarding  department  and  secondary  school. 


JEFFERSON  CITY. 

NELSON-MARY  COLLEGE. 

Principal : Miss  M.  L.  McMinn. 

An  elementary  school  with  a plant  that  is  inadequately  used.  It  is  doing  the  public- 
school  work  for  the  town.  The  school  was  founded  in  1894  by  the  local  Baptist  asso- 
ciation and  is  owned  and  controlled  by  that  body. 


ERJC 
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Attendance. — Total,  77;  all  in  nine  grades.  The  only  industrial  work  is  a little  sewing 
and  cooking.  There  were  18  boarders.  The  reported  enrollment  for  the  year  was  114. 
Teachers. — Total,  5;  all. colored;  male  i,  female  4.  * 

Financial,  J973-74.  The  accounts  were  kept  by  a nonresident  treasurer  and  could 
not  be  obtained.  The  income  amounted  to  approximately  $1,000,  a part  of  which  is 
from  the  county  and  the  remainder  from  the  association  and  tuition.  Practically  all 
the  income  was  used  for  salaries.  1 f 

Plant.  The  plant,  estimated  Value  $5,000,  consists  of  13  acres  of  land,  a two-story 
brick  building,  an  old  frame  building,  and  equipment  worth  about  $500.  The  buildings 
are  in  need  of  repair.  * 

Recommendations. — r.  That  the  boarding  department  be  enlarged. 

2.  That  manual  training  and  gardening  be  made  a regular  part  of  the  course.1 
Date  of  visit : February,  1915. 


KNOX  COUNTY. 

There  are  no  private  schools  for  colored  people  in  Knox  County  outside  of  the  city 
Knoxville. 

KNOXVILLE. 


Whit*. 

Negro. 

It  03** 
1,03a 

*15. 083 

$14.61 
14.  2 

i,  1914-15 

4,  in  city . , 

^number 
ge  attendance 


of 


Teachers’ salaries,  per  child,  6 to  14,  in  city . 

Percentage  illiterate,  1910.  . 

There  are  12  schools  for  white  pupils  in  Knoxville  and  3 for  q 
of  teachers  is  140  in  white  schools  and  20  in  .colored  schools.  Tl 
is  6,000  white  pupils  and  1 ,050  colored  pupils. 

The  public  schools  of  Knoxville  accommodate  more  than  the  number  of  children 
6 to  14  years  of  age.  In  addition  to  the  elementary  schools  a good  high  school  is  furnished 
for  colored  pupils.  Knoxville  College  is,  therefore,  free  to  center  Hs  work  on  secctndaeft 
industrial  and  teacher-training  courses  for  boarding  pupils. 

KNOXVILLE  PUBLIC  HIGH  SCHOOL. 

Principal:  Charles  W.  Ansler. 

A public  high  school  offering  three  years  of  secondary  work.  Elementary  grades 
are  taught  in  the  same  building. 

Attendance.  Secondary,  116;  male  53,  female  63.  The  elementary  enrollment 
was  145.  ' „ 1 

Teachers. — Secondary,  7;  all  colored;  male  5,  female  2. 

Organization.  — The  three-year  secondary  course  includes:  English,  3 years;  Latin, 
3;  mathematics,  3;  history  and  civics,  3;  biology,  1;  physics, *i;  physiology,  1. 

Plant.  Estimated  value,  $12,000. . The  plant  consists  of  a large  lot  and  a two- 
story  brick  building  in  fair  condition. 


1*  w 

Date  of  visit:  January,  1916. 
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KNOXVILLE  COLLEGE.  * 

President:  R.  W-  McGrahahan.1 

A school  of  secondary  and  collegiate  grade  with  large  elementary  enrollment.  \ 
curriculum  is  above  the  average  ig  its  adaptation  to  the  needs  of  the  pupils.  The 
agement  is  effective  and  the  home  training  of  the  girls  good.  - The  graduates  of  the  in* 
stitution  form  the  majority  of  the  teaching  force  of  the  smaller  colored  schools  of  the 
United  Presbyterian  Church. 

The  school  was  founded  in  1875  by  the  Board  of  Freedmen’s  Missions  of  the  United  t 
Presbyterian  Church,  and  it  is  owned  and  supported  by  that  board.  It  has  a self-perpet- 
uating board  of  white  trustees  who  act  in  an  advisory  capacity.  From  1891  to  1912  the 
institution  received  an  annual  appropriation  from  the  Federal  land  grantTundsTbr 
teaching  agricultural  and  mechanical  arts.  This  sum  in  the  later  years  amounted  to 
$10,000  annually.  * v 

Attendance. — Total,  327;  elementary  187,  secondary  no,  college  30;  male  132, 
female  195;  boarders,  245.  Of  those  reporting  home  address,  20  are  from,  Knoxville,  36 
from  other  places  in  Tennessee,  and  154  from  other  States.  Fifty-five  are  from  farm 
homes. 

Teachers  and  workers. — Total,  29;  white  24,  colored  5;  male  7,  female  22;  grades 
4,  academic  9,  music  2,  girls’  industries  3,  boys’  industries  3,  matrons  2,  other 
workers  6.  There  are  three  student  assistants  in  the  shops.  The  teachers  are  well 
trained  and  devoted  to  their  work.  , * 

Organization. — Elementary:  Satisfactory  elementary  work  is  done  in  Ithe  eight 
grades;  the  instruction  is  given  by  four  regular  teachers  and  the  students  of  the  third 
normal  class  under  the  direction  of  a critic  teacher. 

Secondary : The  secondary  course  is  planned  to  provide  teacher  training  or  prepa- 
ration for  college.  Pupils  preparing  for  college  are  not  required  to  take  the  distinctly 
pedagogical  subjects,  Mos^  of  them,  however,  include  these  subjects  in  their  course. 
Agriculture,  education,  or  household  arts  may  be  substituted  for  Latin.  The  subjects 
taken  by  all  are:  Lafin,  1 year;  English,  2^;  mathematics,  2 ; science,  1 % ; history,  i}4 
civics,  % \ psychology,  \%\  agriculture,  1;  and  Bible,  1 

Collegiate:  In  the. college  department  12  students  took  Latin,  16  mathematics,  15 
English,  14  Greek;  14  German,  19  biology,  13  physicS,  8 physiology,  21  history,  4 ethics, 
and  1 psychology. 

Industrial:  Good  instruction  in  cooking  and  sewing  is  provided.  Especially  good 
home  training  is  afyrded  the  younger  girls  in  the  McDill  Home. 

Manual  training  in  wood  is  given  to  the  boys  from  the  fifth  grade  through  the, first 
normal  class.  A few  boys  receive  training  in  blacksmithing,  printing,  and  broom  making. 

Agriculture:  The  school  has  an  excellent  farm  and  considerable  stock  and  equip-  ^ 
metft,  but  the  students  receive  comparatively  little  systematic  instruction  in  scientific 
agriculture. 
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Financial,  i9ij-i4—‘ The, books  were  well  kept  and  the  financial  management  is 
good.  An  approved  system  of  accounting  has  recently  been  installed.  The  more 
important  items  for  the  year  were: 


Inootztt. 


Expenditures 

Value  of  property . 


$35, 470 

35*47° 

175,000 


Sources  of  income:  United  Presbyterian  Beard,  $19,450;  tuition  and  fees,  $4,800; 

^ ^75 o\  other  sources,  $470.  The  noneducational  receipts  were  from  the 

boarding ‘aepartTKmt,  hospital,  and  farm,  and  amounted  to  $16,010.  -These  depart- 
ments are  said  to  be  self-supporting' and  are  therefore  omitted  from  the -statements  of 
income  and  expenditure. 

Items  of  expenditure:  Salaries,  $19,550;  student  labor,  not  including  boarding 
department,  $3,800;  repairs,  light,  heat,  and  sundry  expenses,  $2,120. 

Plant.  Land : Estimated  value,  $75,000.  The  school  owns  75  acres  of  desirable 
land  just  west  of  the  city  limits,  10  acresbeing  utilized  for  campus  and- 50  acres  culti- 
vated  on  a commercial  basis.  The  campus  is  attractive  and  well  kept. 

Buildings:  Estimated  value,  $90,000.  There  are  10  large  buildings  and  several 
smaller  structures;  most  of  the  larger  buildings  are  of  brick.  The  buildings  include: 
Recitation  Hall,  a three-story  structure,  containing  20  cla»rooms,  a chapel  seating  600 
and  assembly  rooms;  McCulloch  Hall,  the  young  mens.r  donpitory,  also  a three-story 
building,  containing  50  rooms,  besides  laundry,  bath  rooms,  and  barber  shop;  the  young 
es’  dormitory,  a four-story  building,  containing  rooms  for  ipo*  together  with  the 
'kitchen  and  a dining  room  having  a seating  capacity  of  300;  McDill  Home,  accommo- 
dating 50  girls  under  16  years  of  age;  Wallace  Hall,  a three-story  building,  with  the 
domestic-science  department  on  the  first  flqpr  and  teachers’  rooms  on  the  second  and 
tbyd  floors;  Carnegie  Library,  erected  at  a cost  of  $io,oob;  containing  library  and  reci- 
tation rooms  for  college  classes;  McMillan  Memorial  Chapel,  a neat  church  edifice,  seating 
700; The  mechanical  building,  containing  the  shops  and  the  electric-fighting  plant;  the 
hospital,  a two-story  brick  structure,  with  a capacity  of  about  25  beds;  the  president’s 
Jiouse;  and  five  cottages  used  €y  teachers.  In  addition  there  are  two  large  bams,  a 
' silo,  a well  equipped  greenhouse,  and  a small  brick  building  housing  the  central  heating 

plant.  -Most  of  the  buildings  are  well  constructed  aijd  in  good  condition.  A few,  how- 

ever,  are  badly  in  need'af  repailr. 

" • Movable  equipment:  Estimated  value,  $10,000.  Of  this  about  $7,000  is  in  fumi- 

• tUre.^d  d4fsr°om  apparatus  and  the  remainder  in  farm  and -electrical  shop  equipment. 

, ‘ Kj^mendationr.—i . TKat  the  academic  courses  be  strengthened  by  increased 

emphjr  oh  history,  social  studies,  and -elementary  science  with  adequate  laboratory 
facilJ^P. 

i-That  the  agricultural  department  and  industrial  training  for  boys  be  reorganized 
on  Rumple  basis  so  that  the  students  may  receive  enough  training  to  supplement  their 
academic  education  for  teachers  and  ministers. 

Date  of  visit:  January,  1915.^  • 
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MAYER'S  INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL. 

Principal:  Mrs.  F.  C.  Mayer.  L ■ 

teri™  S **?°l ^th  equipment  It  is  orneH  by  the  Ts^by- 

tenan  Board  of  Missions  and  is  the  outgrowth  of  a mission  school  foundedtlty  the  prindnsl 

in  I904.  The  name  was  changed  from  the  "People  s Industrial  School*' to  thToresSt 

r9?*  by  the  ladiC9  °f  the  'Union  Presbyterian  Society  of  Knoxville  There  is  no 
board  of  trustees,  and  the  work  is -practically  without  supervision. 

AtUndanc<—' Total,  53;  boarders,  20.  The  reported  enrollment  for  the  year  was 
well  trained f Total,  6;  all  colored;  male  2.  female  4.  The  teacher^  are  re^nably 

.Orpnirafum— The  classroom  work  covers  the  elementary  grades.  Fairly  mod 
i!<km'bytb'gi,b°'  The  — rolhroridag 

. '^^-Tbe  income  was  *1,400.  of  which  $700  came  from  the  Prtsby- 

tenan  Board  about  (400  from  tuition,  and  $300  from  local  contributions.  Of  the 
expenditures  $1 ,000  was  for  salaries  and  >400  for  other  expenses. 

Estimated  value.  $6,000.  The  land  consists  of  a dty  block.  There  is  one 
*****  *hmr,  ttory  .frame  buil<™,K  containing  18  rooms,  now  in  need  of  irapidr  A two- 
room  board  budding  is  used  for  the  shop.  Equipment  is  limited  to  the  cHlde  furniture 
ln.  dormitories  ana  classrooms. 

Recommendation.— In  view  of  the  public  and  private  school  facilities  of  Knoxville 
it  seems  advisable  that  the  school  be  transferred  to  some  other  place  where  the  need 
is  greater.  - • ^ - 

Date  <>f  visit : January,  1915.  * 

MADISON  COUNTY. 

Papulation,  1910 ’White. 

Children  6 to  14  yean  of  age,  1910 ***  iff 

Teachers’  salaries  in  public  schools,  1912-13 *,,V  ' m 

Teachers’  aalary  per  child  6 to  14  in  county ).(  Y.l 

Percentage  illiterate,  xoio * ' ^ 

_ * 3.9  a**  * 

- is  59.9  per  cent  of  the  total.  The  number  of  is  fa 

m white  schools  and  52  in  colored  schools.  The  average  attendance  is  3,660  white 
pupils  and  2,392  colored  pupils. 

These  statistic*  indicate  the  need  for  additional  school  facilities!  -t,.Thh  work  of  the 
sbould  1)6  extended  and  strengthened.  The  dty  of  Jmt&sm  main- 
tarns  a feiriy  good  public-school  system,  ind’u&ng  one  school  giving  secondary  work. 
Lane  College  1 is  therefore  free  to  center  its  efforts  on  secondary,  industrial,  and  tJeadraN  - 
training  work  for  boarding  pupils.  • ^ 

lane  COLLEGE.  ' JACKSON,  , ( , , s,? 

President:!.  F.I*ne.  ■ , '«’*•*" 

\ school  of  ^pqapdary  grade  with  a largd elementary  enrollment  ami  a few  purdfe 
kdtgsge  subjects.  The  institution  is  «di  mawged  andthe  classman  SuSSS 

**  - TT  " 1 ' “ ^ % ‘ 
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T&e  was  founded  ini  879;  the  first  building, was  erected  in  1882  ;and  the  name 
“college”- was  added  in  1896.  It  is  controlled  by  theTeiroesseeConferericeof  the  Colored 
Hethodi^;Episcopal(Ctmreli  andis,thelargestof  the  schools  of  this  denomination. 

' .''Vyihswfo^^TQt^l,.  2r8; ' element ary.  139.  secondary  67,  in-college  courses  10,  theo- 
jnaie,viai}  female  97.  Theological  subjects  were  studied  by  qp  pupils  it} 
’other  classes.  - Of  the  pupils,  reporting  home  address.  *8  were  from  Jackson,  29  from 
other -places  in  Tennessee,  and  22  from  other  States.  There  were  52  students  boarding 
at  the'scbdol.  , The  reported  enrollment for  the  year  was  317. 

Teachers  and  writers.— Total,  15;  all  colored ; male  8,  female  7;  grades  4,  ^cademic  6, 
music  x,  typewritingji,. manual  training  1,  sewing  1,  matron  r. 

Organization  —Elementary : The  elementary  work  covers  grades  5 to  8. 

Secondary  :•  Secondary  work  is  offered  in  tw^ courses,  “college  preparatory,”  with 
27  pupils  and teaicher  trainings”  with  40  pupils.  The  “college  preparatory  ” includes: 
Latin,  4 years;  Greek,  2 ; mathematics,  4;  English,  3;  physics,  1 ; history  and  civics,  x]A, 
BibUvJ*.  Tjhe  “teacher-training"  course  offers  Latin,  3 years;  mathematics,  4;  Eng- 

economics,  x;  Bible,  xtf;  psychology,  %.  In  the 
fifth  yesfrof  this  course  some  provision  is  made  for  practice  teaching  and  methods. 
The  college  subjects,  studied  by  a few  .pupils,  are  Latin,  2#  years;  Greek,  1;  German, 
* -,»  mathematics,  25  and  .a  little  physics  and  economics.  These. courses  emphasize  for- 
etax  languages  to  the  neglect  of  such  subjects  as  teacher  training,  nature  study,  and 
sodal  science.  Although  the  pfogram  of  studies  is  rather  elaborate  for  six  teachers  abd 
p^naH  «tnd«nt  body,  much  good, work  is  done.  , 1 . 

, . Industrial  :Qood  courses  in.  manual,  training  and  sewing  are' provided. 

^ Financial,  191 3^14.— While  the  management  is  honest,  the  accounting 

system  is  not  wVpate.  A printed  statement  of  the  treasurer  summarizes  for  X913-14 
the  reaajjts  and  expenditures.  According  to  this  statement  t he  important  items  were : 

Income,  excludjaf  nonedseatSonal receipts. : ■' ^°° 

BspendiUjua,  las  iwnedncatiansl  receipts • • - 7» 165 

• Indebtedness  '•••'• _ 5,000 

‘ Value  «f  pUwt  s ....  - ■ 89, 000 

' juices  of  income:  Colored  Methodist  Episcopal  children’s  day  and  educational 

Board  of  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  South,  $2,000; 
^Sfoter'Tfond,  $730;:  Srtudehts’  fond,  $ob;  “ miscellaneous  receipts,  $2;6r6;”  balance 
'fr5^»vkn»'y«tf,'  $100.  Receipts  from  board'  tuition,  and  othor  fees,  which  are  not 

shown  separately,  amounted  to  $7,174.  ' 

Njteini  of  expenditure:  Salaries, :$8^7o;  dixxin|  hall  and  expense  bilte,  $5,869.  • 

•niig ^Indebted Theresa  a' balance!  of  $5,ooo  doe  on  the  main  building,  secured  by 

• mortgagf*'”0^  "l,iV!y  •>:«•  vubju.oi  ''  *'  " ‘ 

• •vakptanl, t ’,wl«n^.  <12.000!  •'  The  land  comprises  ‘ 12  acres  orf  the 

hjehetf  ^levarinii  pf  the  flty.  At  tbedate  df  visit  provision'  was'  being  made  to  utilize 

. ir^d^kndfbg'sch^  gardening?'  Tbb  campus  presents  a bare.appearance  and 

■ OKild  be  improvll'srith  treei^'  a^  shrubbery.  , : , J.  , ^ 

- ■ value,  $72,000.  There  are  three  ^^tory,  ‘ brick  buildings, 
Q«  ijuttrwtft. tana. Jt  ^equate  water  supply , a brfck  church; 

, which  cost  $26,750,  fo  of  feie  type^ 

^ ***'' ~*v*  w ~ ** 

. . ■ • *. 
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C°ntaT  ^*8rooms-  ofB«*'  “d  assembly  room.  A well-planned 
boys  dorimtory  has  recently  been  built  at.  a cost  of  $22,500.  The  girls’  dornJtory  a 

WtTT^f  DT  $l6,00°  'II  °°ntain8  Prls’  rooms, 

tcben,  and  laundry.  The  chapel  is  a church  edifice  in  which  regular  servio^we  held 

U?hentS  **  *?*'<  rf  11)6  dty-  The  Preaident,s  home  is  a two-story  fra^e 
age.  ere  are  two  other  frame  buildings  formerly  used  for  dormitories 

Movable  equipment:  Estimated  vAlee,  $5,000;  furniture,  $3,000;  adenUfic  anoa- 
ratus,  $500;  shop  equipment,  $500;  library,  $1,000.  *PPa 

Recommendations—!.  That  the  colored  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  kdeavor  to 

Ih^ool  ^ thiS  SCh°°!’  ^ developing  cooperation  among  all 

theschools  of  the  denomination  and  agreeing  to  assign  certain  grades  of  pupils  to  ceLn 

.2.  That  more  provision  be  made  for  teacher  training  and  gardening.' 

„ ...3  .That  “ a?equate  system  of  accounting  be  installed  at  the  school  and  the  books 
audited  annually  by  an  accredited  accountant. 

Date  of  visit:  March,  1915. 

SHELBY  COUNTY.  * » 

Bopulatioo,  1910 WMt*.  Ncfn 

Children  6 to  14  yean  of  Age. ..  SI>°44  39» 

Teachers’  salaries  is  public  schools.  ioia»  *’ 085  . 

Teachers’  salaries  per  child,  6 to  14,  in  county.  ..  . 0°5S 

Percentage  illiterate,  1910 «o-4i  *4-  60 

- » '«9  i»  Khoob  .nd  115  in  colored  rebool.”  The 

a erage  attendance  is  3,327  white  pupils  and  5,607  colored  pupils; 

These  statistic,  indicate  the  need  of  additional  school  facilities.  Effort  is  bein* 
made  to  improve  the  rural  schools  through  careful  supervision.  The  mmtV  ^ 
cooperauon  with  the  Slater  Fund  and  the  General  EdiKsJL  J&oard  u A^TrJ’  ! 
cenire,  ireinb*  to.Ui.Uon  Lucy.  Sredrebn 

oounlyontndt  nf  tbc  city  of  Mrenpbi.,  is  of  little  educational  vabic  Tbis  reboot  is 
descnbed  in  the  summary  of  small  schools  of  miscellaneous  pwiiwsbip. 

, LUCY,  I^F.  D. 

SHELBY  COUNTY1  TRAINING  SCHOOL 
Principal:  T.‘  J.  Johasen. 

.he  -,sa- 

Attendance.  Total,  475;  all  elementary. 

T*ektrf.-*fy tal,  7;  female  6*  „ * 

to  o^Z^T  _Th:  T*  ^ Vwfet  In  noire  ib^ju  t*. 

° f beach  i®,  rural  ecfopois  may  have  aaape  training,  & emne  m metboda 

■■■ 

s ' . ’ i *.  • * 
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* manual  training,  sewing,  cooking,  shoemaking,  tinsmithing,  basketry,  and  chair  caning. 
A small  truck  patch  is  successfully  cultivated. 

Financial , 1914-15. — The  income  amounted  to  $2,280,  of  which  $1,780  was  from 
jmbiic.funds  and  $500  from  the  Slater  Fund.  Of  the  income  $2,120  was  expended  for 
salaries  and  $160  for  other  purposes. 

Plant. — Estimated  value,  $7,000.  The  plant  consists  of  7 acres  of  land,  value  $700; 
a seven-room  building,  value  $6,000;  and  equipment  valued  at  $300. 

Recommendation. — That  the  work  be  encouraged  and  facilities  added,  as  the  need 
appears,  for  a boarding  department,  secondary  work,  and  teacher  training. 


MEMPHIS. 

White.  N«*ra 

Population,  1910 59°  53>  44i 

Children,  6 to  14  year#  of  age,  1910 n.<*M  6,440 

Teacher*’  salaries  in  public  schools 

Teachers’ salaries  per  child,  6 to  14,  in  city 

/ ^ Percentage  illiterate,  1910 * i-  4 17  6 


The  number  of  teachers  is  337  in  white  schools  and  128  in  colored  schools.  The 
average  attendance  is  8,728  white  pupils  and  3,962  colored  pupils. 

The  statistics  indicate  that  about  two-thirds  of  the  Negro  population  of  elementary 
school  age  are  attending  school.  While  some  new  buildings  are  being  built,  the  schools 
are  crowded.  In  addition  to  the  elementary  schools,  a fairly  good  city  high  school  with 
a three- y^r  secondary  course  is  maintained.  Le  Moyne  Institute  supplements  effec- 
tively tiffs  secondary  school  and  provides  excellent  teacher  training.  The  Howe  Insti- 
tute has  a large  constituency  among  the  Baptists  of  the  surrounding  country  districts 
and  should  endeavor  to  adapt  its  work  to  the  needs  of  these  rural  pupils.  The  so-called 
University  of  West  Tennessee  is  of  little  educational  value,.  This  school  is  described 
in  the  summary  of  small  schools  of  miscellaneous  ownership. 

MEMPHIS  PUBLIC  HIGH  SCHOOL 
Principal  :G.  P.  .Hamilton. 

' A large  city  high  school  offering  three  years  of  secondary  work  with  good  industrial 
training.  The  equipment  is  inadequate  for  the  large  enrollment.  The  seventh  and 
eighth  elementary  grades  are  taught  in  the  same  building. 

A tUndance.  — Secondary,  232;  male  70,  female  162.  The  elementary  enrollment 
was  235.  ^ • ' 

Teacher's. — Secondary,  5;  all  colored;  male  2,  female  3. 

■ Organisation.  —Secondary : The  secondary  course  includes:  Latin,  3 ye^rs;  mathe- 
matics, 4f  English,  3;  history,  2;  elementary  science,  3.  There  is  also  some  provision 
for  music  and  industrial  worL  t < < 

* . Industrial:  The  industrial  courses  cover  five  periods  a week.  Manual  training  is 
gtofi'f^  sewing  and  cooking  for  girls. 

nj J PUnl— Eatimated  value,  $33,006.'  The  plant  consists  of  an  old  two-story  brick 
building. and  tf  eity  lot.- ■ TffHy  good  equipment  Is  provided  for  industrial  teaching  and 
The  fadli ties  are taxed  by  the  large  enuffbaeat  u i ^ ‘ 
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HOWE  INSTITUTE,  - , 

Principal : T.  O.  Fuller.  ' 

A . school  of  elementary  and  secondary  grade  with  inadequate  supervision  of  dormi- 
tory and  classrooms  and  ineffective  teaching.  • 

The  school  was  founded  in  ^890  by  the  State  Baptist  Convention  of  Tennessee  fttuj 
is  controlled  by  a board  of  colored  trustees.  It  receives  aid  from  the  American  Baptist 
Home  Mission  Society.  - ■ ( 

Attendance.— Total,  135;  elementary  75,  secondary  60;  male  at,  female  54^ 
boarders,  33.  The  reported  enrollment  for  the  year  was  270. 

Teachers  and  workers. — Total,  14;  all  colored;  male  5,  female  9;  grades  ftnH 
academic  1 1 , domestic  science  and  matron  2,  printing*  1 . 

Organization. — Elementary:  The  work  covers  the  regular  eight  elementary  grades. 

Secondary:  The  secondary  course  covers  Latin,  4 years;  Greek,  2;  English,  2, 
mathematics,  3 ; science,  2 ; history,  2 ; psychology,  1 ; business  methods,  i ; nature  study,  1 , 
The  following  subjects  are  elected  by  a small  number  of  pupils:  Botany,  physical  geog- 
raphy, theology,  shorthand,  and  typewriting. 

Industrial : Limited  provision  is  made  for  cooking  for  the  girls  and  printing  for  boys. 

Financial f 1913— 14..  The  books  are  kept  on  forms  furnished  by  the  American 
Baptist  IJome  Mission  Society.  The  following  were  the  important  items  for  the  year  : 

Income,  less  noneducational  receipts ^ 

Expenditures,  less  nooeducatiooal  receipts 1*900 

Indebtedness 

School  plant !!! ! !!!!!  ’’ :!! !! ! 1*500 

So»m*8  of  income:  Tuition  and  fees,  $2,518;  Baptist  churches,  $1,137;  American 
Baptist  Home  Mission  Society,  $820.  The  noneducational  receipts  were  from  the 
boarding  department  and  amounted  to  $2,321:  » 

, Items  of  expenditure:  Salaries,  $2,749;  payment  6n  debt ^$1456;  materials  and 
supplies,  $902;  labor,  $408;  light 'and  heat,  $272;  other  expenses,  $434. 

Indebtedness:  The  indebtedness  of  $4,500  is  secured  by  mortgage  on  part  of  the 
school  property. 

Plant. — Land : Estimated  value,  $4,000.  The  land  comprises  one-fourth  of  a city 
block.  The  ground  is  low  and  the  premises  are  pocfrly  kept. 

Buildings:  Estimated  value,  $14,000.  The  buildings  comprise  one  large1  building, 
dingy  and  poorly  ventilated,  used  for.  classrooms  and  dormitory  for  three  or  four  boys; 
a two-story  brick  structure  used  for  girls'  dormitory  and  classrooms;  a small  frame 
dwelling  used  by  the  president,  and  a small,  poorly  constructed  frame  building  which  \ 
serves  as  the  printing  shop.  , . . . - . , >< 

Movable  equipment:  Estimated  value,  $1,500.*  The  shop  equipment  is  valued  at 
$1 ,200  and  the  furniture  at  $300.  The  equipment  is  inadk^uate. 

Recommendations.— 1.  That  the  administration  of.  the  plant  and  school  activities 
be  madtf  more  effective. 

That  the  institution  be  moved  to  a suburban  section  where  . the , work,  be 

better  adapted  to  the  needs  of  rural  pupils!  . 

Date  of  visit;  February,  1914,. vFacUr: verified  111^1915.  ^ — 
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^ LE  MOYNE  INSTITUTE. 

\ ^ Principal:  L.  L.  Clippinger.1 

i , A strong  city  high  school  with  a course  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  pupils  in  teacher 
training  and  industry.  The  management  is  progressive  and  tbe  teachers'ftre  well  trained. 
/ In  x866  the  American  Missionary  Association  of  the  Congregational  Church  founded 
two  schools  in  Memphis.  Within  a few  years  these  schools  were  taken  over  as  part  of 
the  public  school  system.  In  1869  Le  Moyne  Normal  Institute  was  founded  through 
* the  gift  of  $20,000  by  Julius  Le  Moyne,  of  Pennsylvania.  In  1915  it  was  moved  to  a 
new  modern  building.  It  is  owned  and  supported  by  the  American  Missionary  Asso- 
ciation. ^ - 

A Uendance. — Total,  285;  elementary  174,  secondary  in  ; male  99,  female  186.  All 
are  day  pupils.  The  reported  enrollment  for  the  year  was  402. 

Teachers  and  workers. — Total,  21;  white  14,  colored  7;  male  4,  female  17;  grades 
5/  academic'  7,  girls’  industries  2,  boys’  industries  1,  music  2,  commercial  1,  other 
workers,  3. 

Organization. — Elementary : A sufficient  elementary  enrollment  is  maintained  for  a 


kindergarten  and  practice  school  of  eight  grades,  in  which  the  pupils  of  the  last  two 
years  of  the  normal 'course  (each.  Pupils  of  elementary  age  tire  no^  encouraged  to 
attend,  however^  since  the  public  schools  of  Memphis  offer  adequate  facilities.  • 

Secondary:  The  secondary  work  is  so  arranged  that  the  pupils  have  the  choice  of 
six  groups  of  electives:  “Normal/'  reported  by  55  pupils;  “college  preparatory,”  29; 
“home  economics,”  12;  and  “commercial,”  x6.  There  were  no  pupils  taking  the  elec- 
tives in  trades  or  in  the  ^general  high-school  courses.  The  subjects  common  to  all  the 
oouisesaie:  English,  4 years ; American  history  and  civics,  1 ; algebra,  1;  Bible,  1 ; music, 
ifri;  economics,  1 ; manual  training  or  domestic  science,  2.  Physiology  and  physical 
.geography  are  given  in  all  courses  except  the  college  prefxaratory,  while  a year  of  plaAe 
geometry  and  a year  of  zoology  and  botany  are  offered  in  all  but  the  commercial  course. 
The  “normal”  course  adds  ancient  history,  psychology,  school  hygiene,  school  manage- 
mcnt,  methods,  and  practice^teaching.  The  college  preparatory  course  adds  ancient 
history,  1 year;  Latin,  4;  Greek,  2;  solid  geometry,  1.  The  home^onomics  course 
includes:  Drawing,.*  year;  commercial  arithmetic,  1;  cooking  and  set^fg,  3;  and  short 
courses  in  dietetics,  bacteriology,  home  managemefffi  food  analysis,  home  decoration, 
home  nursing,  and  chemistry.  The  commercial  course  adds  spelling,  1 year;  commercial 
grammar,.  ! ; arithmetic,  1;  correspondence,  1;  commercial  law,  1;  stenography  and 


typewriting  or  . bookkeeping,  3. 

Industrial:  Instruction  in  sewing,  cooking,  and  manual  training  is  provided. 
Because  of  a lack  of  equipment'the  practical  work  in  these  courses  is  limited. 

> ; i Financial,  191  j-r^—rThc  TWnoea  are  supervised  by  the  American  Missionary 
Association.  A simple  and  effective  system  of  accounts  has  been  installed  * ijcentlyi 
Ttemoie  important  items  for  the  year  were:  , r 

t Itkocm;  excluding  noneducefonal  receipts $1*;  537 

^ E*pcpdku^e•,4e•fIoncdue^bIIalrioript»  

ofpkntj 54*ooo 
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Sources  or  income:  American  Missionary  Association,  $7,252;  tuition  and  fees, 
$3,626;  donations,  $1,048;  Slater  Fund,  $450;  other  sources,  $161.  The  noneduca- 
t.onal  receipts  amounted  to  $1,184,  of  which  $610  was  from  the  teachers’  dining  room 
40(1  *574  from  the  shops. 

limns  Of  expenditure:  Salaries,  $5,814;  supplies,  $1,813;  repairs,  $.,175,  equip- 
ment, $1,1 10;  student  aid  and  labor,  $667;  light,  heat,  and  water,  $580;  outside  labor 
$409;  general  supplies,  $284;  other  expenses,  $1,869. 

Plant.  Land : Estimated  value,  $10,000..  The  school  land  comprises  part  of  a 
city  block  in  a good  section  of  the  city.  The  grounds  are  well  kept. 

Buildings:  Estimated  value,  $42,000.  The  main  building  is  a brick  structure  two 
stones  high.  It  is  romparatively  new,  well  built,  and  an  excellent  type  of  school  build- 
mg.  The  principal’s  cottage  and  teachers’  home  is  a neat  frame  structure.  The  shop 
building,  used  for  industrial  work  for  boys,  is  a frame  structure. 

Movable  equipment:  Estimated  value,  $2,000.  The  equipment  consists  of  good 
furniture  for  classrooms,  a good  library,  domestic  science  apparatus,  and  a little  indus- 
trial equipment. 

Recommendations.  1.  That  the  work  be  encouraged  by  adequate  financial  support. 

2.  That  larger  equipment  for  industrial  courses  be  supplied. 

3-  That  the  theory  and  practice  of  gardening  be  made  a part  of  the  tegular  course 
and  related  to  home  gardening.1 

4.  That  a boarding  department  be  added. 

Date  of  visit:  February,  1915. 

CATHOLIC  PARISH  SCHOOLS. 

There  are  two  Catholic  parish  schools  in  Tennessee.  Th^  school  at  Nashville  is  a 
large  elementary  school  taught  in  connection  with  a convent.  The  school  at  Memphis 
is  also  elementary.  The  religious  interest  of  both  these  schools  is  strong.  The  principal 
facts  reported  concerriing  them  are  as  follows: 


County. 

Davidson. 

Shelby. 


.City, 

Nashville. 

Memphis, 


School. 

Immaculate  Mother's  School 
St.  Ajithon  fljfcgphool . 


PR 


^^hool 

ERIAN  SCHOOLS. 


Attendance. 

160 

13  X 


The  Presbyterian  Board  of  Missions  for  Freedmen  reports  nine  schools  in  Tennessee 
Three  of  these  are  considered  important  enough  to  discuss  in  county  summaries. 
Five  others  were  visited  and  are  described  below.  The  small  parochial  school  at  Dand* 
ridge  is  of  little  importance  and  is  omitted  from  this  study.  In  view  of  the  increasing 
needs  of  Swift  Memorial  College  and  the  Newton  Normal  School,  it  appears  that  the 
Presbyterian  work  would  be  strengthened  if  the  support  which  is  pow  given  to  the 
smaller  schools  were  concentrated  on  the  more  important  institutions.  5 
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• BLOUNT  COUNTY— LOUISVILLE. 

PRESBYTERIAN  PAROCHIAL  SCHOOL 

' Teacher:  Mn.  Freelands.  ’ 

A school  with  16  elementary  pupils  taught  iu  a church.  The  session  is  five  months.  The  income 
of  shout  $xoo  is  derived  .from  the  Presbyterian  Board  of  Missions  for  Freedmen  and  from  tuition. 

Bate  of  visit:  February,  1915. 

HAMBLEN  COUNTY — MORRI STOWN . 


PRESBYTERIAN  PAROCHIAL  SCHOOL. 

Principal:  E.  B.  Clarkson. 

An  elementary  day  school  taught  in  a church  by  the  pastor  and  an  assistant.  Enrollment,  99.  The 
school  is  owned  and  controlled  by  the  Presbyterian  Board  of  Missions  for  Freedmen.  The  income  for 
1914**! 5 amounted  to  |6aa,  of  which  $400  was  from  the  Presbyterian  Board,  $150  from  entertainments, 
and  $73  horn  tuition.  Of  the  income  $390  was  expended  for  salaries,  $134  for  repairs,  and  $108  for  sun- 
dries. . 

Recoin mtnda tio n. — In  view  of  the  putflc  and  private  facilities  for  colored  children  there  seems  to 
be  no  need  for  this  school  in  Morristown. 

Date  of  visit:  January,  1915. 

HAYGOOD  COUNTY— KEELING. 

PRESBYTERIAN  PAROCHIAL  SCHOOL.  * ' 

Principal:  M.  J.  Nelson.  * 

A parochial  school  doing  a needed  work  for  a **ri*ll  rural  community  where  the  public  school  operates 
only  four  in  the  year.  The  School  is  owned  and  supported  for  six  months  by  the  Presbyterian 

Board  of  for  Freedmen.  It  receives  $800  from  this  board  and  $150  from  private  subscription 

and  tuition.  Practically  all  the  income  is  spfhnt  for  teachers'  salaries.  At  the  time  of  visit  there  were 
54  elementary  pupils  in  9 grades  taught  by  4 colored  teachers,  three  of  whom  were  women.  The  plant, 
estimated;  value  $1,200,  consists  of  one-half  acr|of  land,  a three-roon^frame  building  and  meager  equip- 
iDtnt  Xts  .condition  could  be  unproved  by  a little  repair  and  more  attention  to  cleanliness. 

' Recvmmrrufa  fxW-^That  the  Presbyterian  beard  endeavor  to  have  the  parochial  school  combined 
with*  the  public  school . 

Date  of  visit:  March,  1915. 


SULLIVAN  COUNTY— BRISTOL. 

• 

PRESBYTERIAN  PAROCHIAL. 

Principal:  C.  B.  Dusenbetry,  jr. 

• Afa  elementary  day  school  taught  in  three  rooms  in  the  back  of  a church.  The  attendance  -was  150. 
There  are  three  colored  teachers,  two  of  whom  are  women.  The  Presbyterian  ^JloardV>f  Missions  pays 
$i4o  annually  for  salaries  and  the  remainder  comes  from  tuition 
. . Ricommtndation  —In  view  of  the  fact  that  there  are  three  other  schools  for  the  few  colored  pupils 
In  tba  town  this  school  should  be  combined  with  them. 

. Dateofvmt;  February,  1915. 

f ‘ 

; Washington  county— Johnson  city;  * ^ 

f^feiT^IAK  P!ARO(!HIAL  SCHOOL. 

; . . ir,‘  r.‘'v;.  ' * - - •' 

Teacher:  Mit.  S.  S.  McKay.  . 

A school  of.  elementary  grade  reporting  gq  pupil^supparted  by  the  Presbyterian  board  and 

. ■'  *'"**  **  , 

In  vlew  of  the  excellent  public  school  about  five  blocks  away  it  ia  recommended 

that  this  school  be  discontinued  *# 
rJ:?*  df  ^ti  February,  1915*  . v - ‘ 'm 
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UNITED  PRESBYTERIAN  SCHOOLS. 

In  addition  to  Knoxville  College,  described  under  Knox  County,  the  United  Pres- 
byterian Church  has  four  small  schools  in  Tennessee.  Although  these  schools  arc  ■ 
well  managed,  they  are  all  located  in  eastern  Tennessee,  where  the  private  schools  are 
numerous  and  the  colored  population  very  small.  The  attendance  of  two  of  them  has 
been  decreasing.  Two  of  them  are  maintained  in  cooperation  with  the  pub){c  author- 
ities. Effort  should  be  made  to  increase  the  cooperation  with  the  city  authorities  in 
these  cases.  There  seems  to  be  little  need  for  the  other  two  schools  in  their  present 
locations. 

‘BRADLEY  COUNTY— CLEVELAND. 

CLEVELAND  ACADEMY. 

Principal:  J.  L.  Cary.  ; ' 

A small  elementary  school  whose  attendance  U reported  to  have  been  decreasing  for  several  years. 
The  school  was  founded  in  1899  by  the  Board  of  Freedmen’-s  Missions  of  the  United  Presbyterian  Church 
and  it  is  owned  and  supported  by  that  board. 

A tUndancA — Total,  59;  male  28,  female  31-  At  the  date  of  visit  four  pupils  were  in  the  ninth 
and  tenth  grades,  and  there  were  two  girls  boarding  in  a cottage  on  the  grounds.  Instruction  in  < 
and  sewing  isprovided  for  the  girls.  There  were  six  colored  teachers,  of  whom  five  were  women. 

Financial,  1913-14. — The  income  reported  was  $2,150,  of  which  $2,000  was  from  the  United  Pres- 
byterian Board  and  $150  from  tuition.  The  expenditures  were  $2,000  few  salaries  and  $250  for  other 

PUrPpiont— Estimated  value,  $4,750.  CM  this  $750  was  in  fend,  $3,500 in  building,  and  $500 in  movable 
equipment.  The  land  is  a small  city  lot.  There  are  two  frame  buildings,  rat  is  moderately  large,  the 
othcr-a  small  structure.  The  equipment  is  fairly  good.  ‘ • 

Recommendation. — In  view  qf  the  small  attendance  and  the  efficiency  of  the  public  school  m Cleve- 
land  there  seems^to  be  no  need  for  this  school. 

Date  of  visit:  February,  1915. 

McMINN  COUNTY— ATHENS. 

\CADEMY  of  ATHENS. 

Principal:  C.  H.  Wilsion.  . ^ ^ t 

An  elementary  day  school  doing  good  work.  It  is  owned  and  supported  by  the  Board  of  Fteedment 
Missions  of  the  United  Presbyterian  Church.  The  attendance  was  135;  there  were  6 pupils  in  the 
ninth  grade.  There  were  six  colored  teachers,  of  whom  five  were  women.  In  addition  there  is  also 
a Jeanes  Fund  teacher  in  McMinn  County  who  makes  her  headquarters  at  the  school  and  gives  instruction 

In  cooking  and  sewing  twice  a week.  * 

Financial,  1913-14.— The  income  of  the  school  amounted  to  about  $2,000,  of  which  $1,710  was  from 
the  United  Presbyterian  Board  and  $290  from  tuition:  practically  all  of  this  was  expended  for  salaries. 

P fa*/.— Estimated  value,  $5,500.  The  plant  consists  of  a city  lot,  a two-story  frame  building  in 
good  condition,  and  fairly  satisfactory  equipment. 

Rtcommjendations  —i . That  the  school  be  made  a county  training  school. 

2.  That  simple  industrial  work  for  boys  be  added. 

Date  of  visit*:  Februa^^jms.  V ^ 

VmcminJjvcounty-riceville. 

WAUACE  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL. 

Principal:  W.  P.  Ware.  , % . __ 

An  elementary  day  school  owned  and  supported  by  the  Board  of  Freedmen’s  MMdtoof  the  United 
Presbyterian  Church  and  receiving  the  town  appropriatknTfor  Negro  schools.  The  50  pupils  in  attend- 
ance  were  taught  In  an  old  church  building  by  the  principal  $nd  two  women  assistants*  This  achbolis 
dfting  a needed  work  under  adverse  conditions.  . 
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Financial,  xgij-jy.— ' The  reported  income  was  *1,500.  Of  this  *1,000  was  from  the  United  Pres- 
bytenan  Board  fc5o  from  tuition,  and  «aSo  from  the  county.  Of  the  expenditures,  salaries  amounted 

to  $tf37o  and  other  ixpesues  to  f 150. 

- ^TZESthmite(L^h>l'  9ti°°-  01  ““  ,,0°  “ ■ “ land'  **»  “ building,  and  $100  in  equipment. 
TheW  wmprwestrt.out  three-fourths  of  an  acre.  The  school  hm.se  U an  .old  church  building  par 
tiuocted  on  mto  two  rooms.  6 K 

w0rkRi^d^<,<,"'~Tlle  physical  equipment  of  the  school  should  be  improved  and  simple  industrial 

Date  of  visit:  February,  1915. 

SULLIVAN  COUNTY— BRISTOL.  ' ' 

BRISTOL  NORMAL  INSTITUTE. 

* Principal:  F.  W.  Woodfink. 

n Ml^n,e|?me?tJ>ry.d?y.  “J”1  With  K°°*«quipment  inadequately  used  It  was  founded  in  1900  by  the 
^ United  Presb^enan  Ctort.  “d  i»  owned  and  supported  by  that 

brerf.  Of  the  64  pap, is  In  attendance  6 were  in  the  ninth  and  tenth  grades.  There  were  six  colored 
teachers,  of  whom  five  were  women  Two  teachers  give  part  time  to  girls’  industries. 

fFinanaal,  i9i3-i4—rb*:  Income  reported  was  la, 700,  of  which  la, 500  was  from  the  United  Pres- 
byterim  Board  and  laoo  from  tuition.  The  expenditure*  were:  Salaries,  la.aoo;  other  expenses,  Icoo. 

. PJ***-  Ertimated  value,  *10,500.  The  land,  a dty  lot,  is  valued  at  *1,000,  the  building  at  *9,000 

"*  *5°°  Tfae  buildin*  well-built  two-story  brick  structure  withlarve 
weU  lighted  daartooms.  The  classrooms  have  patent  desks  and  are  otherwise  well  equipped 

Srcorntwadolwn,1— This  school  should  be  combined  with  some  other  school  in  order  to  make  ade- 
cptate  uk  ci  the  good  building  and  equipment. 

Date  of  vtot:  February,  1915. 

' .SCHOOLS  OP  MISCELLANEOUS  OWNERSHIP. 

In  addition  to  the  schools  already  described,  there  are  five  small  schools  in  Tennessee. 
One  is  owned  by  an  independent  board  of  trustees  and  one  each  by  the  Episcopal, 
nstian,  Christian  Alliance,  and  African  Methodist  Episcopal  Zion  denominations. 

' ’ GREENE  COUNTY— GREENSVILLE.  ..  * 

GREENEVILLE  college.  ’ * 

Prindpai:,  Reverend  Huff. 

T.  haf,iUJt  been  built  “ “ smal1  towa  which  *»*w»y  bad  a good  three-teacher  public  school 

PW^-Ertimated  value,  *5,500.  The  plant  consists  of  a large  town  lot,  one  frame  building,  and 
mmger  equipment  lor  cLuarooms.  ^ ^ 

That  the  plant  and  income  be  combined  with  the -resources  of  the  public 
Rate  of  visit:  February,  1915*. 


1 tt  ta  tuportad  that  doe*  data'cf  vUt  combination 


with  the  public  school  he*  boon 


%■  ' v:--^ 

" Wv  ' ■'  jfefc-  -‘5 


r~‘_  .'.V'*  ''  a i&tdM  " 
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HOFF  MAN -ST.  MARY’S  INDUSTRIAL  INSTITUTE: 

Principal:  E.  T.  Denbcjj^ 

A small  elementary  schoffl  with  limited  equipment.  Good  home  training  is  given. 

The  school  was  founded  in  19  ij  by  the  Tennessee  Episcopal  diocese  and  it  is  under  the  control  of 
the  bishop.  The  attendance  was  33  elementary  pupils,  11  of  whom  were  hoarders.  The  reported  en- 
rollment for  the  year  was  43.  There  are  four  colored  teachers,  of  whom  three  were  women.  Good 
elementary  work  is  done. 

Financial,  1913-14 — The  income  amounted  to  $1,182,  of  which  $482  was  from  donations,  $400  from 
the  Episcopal  Board,  $nd  $300  from  tuition.  Of  this,  $650  was  expended  for  salaries,  $400  for  supplies, 

and  $132  for  incidentals.  4 

^ Estimated  value,  $4,000.  £he  plant  consists  of  100  acres  of  land,  a small  frame  budding, 
and  equipment  valued  at  $500.  Very  titfte  of  the  land  is  used,  but  the  plan  is  to  hold  it  with  a view  tp 
building  an  industrial  and  agricultural  school.  The  cooking  and  sewing  equipment  is  limited. 
Recommendations . — 1 . That  the  plant  be  extended  so  that  more  pupils  may  be  accommodated. 

^ 2.  That  gardening  and  simple  industrial  work  be  added. 

Q^te  of  visit:  March,  1915  a 

SHELBY  QOUNTY— MEMPHIS. 

UNIVERSITY  OF  WEST  TENNESSEE. 

President:  M.  V.Lynk.  , 

A school  operated  for  profit  by  a private  corporation.  It  claims  to  teach  courses  in  medicine, 
pharmacy,  dentistry,  and  automobile  engineering.  The  build ings'We re  very  dirty  and  the  equipment 

and  teaching  force  inedaquate.  . 

Attendance —Total,  51.  Of  the  pupils  in  attendance,  34  were  medical,  7 dental,  5 pharmaceutical, 
and  5 in  the  "school  of  automobile  engineering/’  As  29  were  seniors'*  seems  that  the  future  enrollment 

will  be  very  small.  , . . . . 

Teacher/!— Total,  3:  all  colored  men.  In  addition  some  of  the  Memphis  colored  physicians  lecture 

-Ail  the  class  instructon  was  given  in  one  room.  The  laboratory  work  occupied  two 
small  rooms.  There  were  only  one  or  two  charts  and  four  microscopes,  of  which  two  were  out  of  com- 
mission. One  filthy  room  with  four  chairs  constituted  the  dental  department.  The  dissecting  room  was 

the  attic  of  a small  barn  or  out-building.  The  so-called  ” automobile  engineering ' ' consisted  o^tinkenng 

with  two  old  automobiles.  . 

Financial,  1913-14. — As  far  as  could  be  determined  the  income  amounted  to  approximately  $8,ooo, 
of  which  $5,aU  was  from  tuition  and  fees  and  $3,000  from  donations  No  statement  of  expenditures 
could  be  obtained,  but  the  president  stated  that  about  $3,500  was  expended  for  salaries  and  the  remainder 
of  the  income  for  equipment  and  running  expenses. 

Plant.— Estimated  value,  $31,000.  Of  this,  $30,000  was  in  land  and  buildings  and  $1,000  in  equip- 
ment. The  school  owns  about  an  acre  of  city  property,  four  frame  buildings,  and  one  bnck«reneer 
building. 

Recommtnda tic n— Th is  school  should  not  expect  other  than  local  support. 

Date  of  visit:  March,  1915 


SHELBY  BOUNTY— WHITE  STATION. 

SANDERLIN  ACADEMY.  * 

Principal:  A.  J.  Sanderlin.  * 

A poorly-managed  elementary  school  taught  by  three  teachers 

The  school  was  founded  and  is  controlled  by  the  Mission  Board  of  tfie  Advent  Christian  Church. 
Ttte  attendance  is  about  60,  all  elementary.  There  were  20  boarders  at  the  school.  A little  instruction 

in  choking  and' sowing  is  provided,  , 

/ Financial,  191^14.— Tht  i&come  amounted  to  about  $1,500  and  was  derived  from  tb*  Chnsuan 

Advent  Church  and  tuition.  * 
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XVIII*  TEXAS* 

SCHOOL  FACILITIES  IN  THE  STATE. 

•There  ore  690,049  colored  people  in  Texas,  forming  17.7  per  cent  of  the  total  popu- 
lation. They  constitute  23.3  per  cent  of  all  persons  engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits 
in  the  State.  The  number  of  farms  cultivated  by  them  increased  6.6  per  cent  between 
1900  and  1910.  As  farmers,  renting  and  owning  land,  they  have  charge  of  4,264,198 
acres;  as  farm  laborers,  they  undoubtedly  cultivate  a much  larger  area.  While  the 
United  States  census  indicates  hopeful  progress  in  the  decrease  of  illiteracy  and  in  the 
improvement  of  health  conditions,  illiterates  are  still  24.6  per  cent  of  the  colored  people 
10  years  of  age  and  over  and  10.2  per  cent  of  the  children  10  to  14  years  of  age,  and  the 
death  rate  is  very  high.  In  view  of  these  facts  it  is  important  to  note  the  following 
summary  of  the  public-school  facilities  and  educational  needs  of  Texas  as  they  are 
shown  in  the  reports  of  the  United  States  census  and  the  State  superintendent  of 
education. 

o 

Population,  1910 - 3,  204, 848 

Children  6 to  14  years  of  age  in  State,  1910 699, 414 

Children  6 to  14  years  of  age  in  115  counties  1 4&S>  $$J 

Teachers*  salaries  in  public  schools,  1909-10 1 $4, 892, 836 

Teachers*  salaries  per  child  $ to  14  { °8 

Percentage  illiterate,  1910 

Percentage  living  in  rural  communities,  1910.  .> 

Public  appropriations . — The  public-school  teachers  of  eastern  Texas  received 
$5,797,171  in  salaries  in  1909-10.  Of  this  sum, $4,892 ,836  was  for  the  teachers  of  485,552 
white  children  and  $904,335  for  the  teachers  of  15^,671  colored  children.  On  ^per 
capita  basis  this  is  $10.08  for  each  white  child  of  school  age  and  $5*74  for  each  colored 
child.1  Map  27  presents  these  per  capita  figures  for  each  county  in  eastern  Texas, 
the  proportion  of  Negroes  being  indicated  by  the  shading.  The  inequalities  are  greatest 
in  counties  with  the  largest  proportion  of  Negroes.  The  per  capita  sums  for  white 
children  decrease  and  those  for  colored  children  increase  with  considerable  regularity 
as  the  proportion  of  Negroei  becomes  smaller.  The  extent  of  this  regularity  appears 
in  the  following  table,  which  shows  the  per  capita  expenditure^  for  county  groups  based 
on  the  percentage  of  Negro  population : 

x White  sChool  Kfriachoft  Per  capita  Per  capita 

Count?  groups,  percentage  of  Nstvosi  la  the  population.*  popoktioci 

Counties  under  io^per  cent. Ia8, 855 

Counties  10  to  85  per  cent 188, 650 

Counties  25  to  50  per  centp, » • . . ■ t$5, °94 

Counties  50  to  75  per  cent.  A 1#»9S3 

The  high  per  capita  cost  for  white  children  itt  the  “black  belt”  counties  is  partly 
explained  by  the  fact  that  in  these  counties  they  are  few  in  number  and  widely  scattered. 
To  the  appropriations  for  white  public  schools  the  $tate  added  $667,652  \ maintain 

1 Ool?  tbs  itj  owffH—  In  Set  Toss  which  report  colored  schoob  *r*  lodaflt  Tbs  colored  pofeafaftfaa  d Wed  Taels 
very  small,  sad  therswtreooly  i,*»6  colored  chUdrsn  In  that  oectfoa  of  tbs  State  In  1910.  Tbs  setuy  femes' ere  besed 00  (be 
State  report  for  19x1/  Although  tbs  appropriations  for  colored  schools  harf  iacmssd  siaceipti,  the  salaries  erf  white  t 
hm  increased  mwdh  more  tepidly  than  those  of  colored  tsseben. 

1 For  ns  counties  of  SUstarm  Tena.  . 
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five  normal  schools  and  two  institutions  of  higher  learning.  To  the  appropriation  for 
colored  public  schools  the  State  added  $37485  to  maintain  the  Prairie  View'Nonnal 
and  Industrial  Institute,  which  receives  the  Federal  appropriation 

Private  financial  aid. — The  private  schools  have  a property  valuation  of  $1,194,160, 
an  annual  income  of  $131,508,  and  an  attendance  of  3,757  pup^  of  whom  2,756  are  in 
elementary  grades.  It  is  sometimes  thought  that  the  liberal  private  contributions  to 
these  schools  make  up  for  the  inequalities  in  the  public  appropriations  for  the  education 
of  white  and  colored  youth.  * The  income  of  the  17  large  private  white  schools,  however, 
as  reported  to'the  Bureau  of  Education,  was  $1,052,017,  compared  with  $131,508  for 
all  colored  private  schdols.  A summary  of  the  income  and  property  of  the  private  and 
higheif’ colored  schools,  grouped  according  to  the  ownership,  is  given  in  the  following 
table : 


Number 
of  schools. 

Total  private  schools 2Q 

Independent *. ; 4 

Denominational 2 5 

State  and  Federal 1 


Annual 

income. 

$i3xt  508 
io,  364 
T2I,  144 

49*985 


Value  of  • 
property. 

$1,  194,  160 
42,  OOO 
I,  152,  160 
237,  200 


According  to  this  table  the  annual  income  and  property  value  of  the  denominational 
schools  are  much  higher  than  those  of  the  independent  schools^  The  annual  income  of 
the  colored  schools  owned  by  denominations  whose  membership  is  white  or  largely  so 
aggregates  $81,175,  as  against  $39,969  for  those  of  the  colored  denominations.  The 
property  owned  by  white  denominations  is  valued  at  $817,435  and  that  owned  by  the 
colored  at  $334,725*  Some  of  the  schools  owned  by  white  denominations  receive  con- 
siderable support  from  their  colored  members.  The  statistics  of  private  schools  are  in 
‘striking  contrast  with  those  of  the  State  and  Federal  school,  with  an  income  of  $49*985 
and  property  valuation  of  $237,200.  In  addition  to  the  private  aid  reported  in  the  table, 
about  $2,697  was  appropriated  for  general  supervision  and  special  phases  of  education 
by  the  Jeanes  Fund  and  the  Slater  Fund. 

While  the  total  number  of  private  schools  is  29,  only  17  of  these  schools  play  any.1 
important  part  in  the  educational  activities  of  the  State.  Some  of  the  remaining  11 
schools  may  be  justified  on  denominational  grounds;  the  majority,  however,  are  so 
hampered  by  small  income  or  poor  management  that  the  State  receives  little  benefit 
from  them.  The  schools  of  the  first  group  are  described  under  their  respective  counties 
and  their  location  shown  on  Map  28.  The  schools  of  the  second  group  are  summarized* 
according  to  ownership  and  discussed  at  the  end  of  this  chapter.  The  attendance  of 
the  private  and  higher  colored  schools,  by  ownership  groups,  is  indicated  in  the  following 
statement : 

Number  of  ToOd  Btemen- 

Ownenhip  of  colored  schools.  1 schools,  stteoduac t.  tnry.  Secondary. 


Total  private  schools 29  1 3>  757  a»  75^  ®73 

Independent 4 363  31?  4$ 

Denominational 35  1 3»394  2»439 

State  and  Federal.  * 1 55a  X15  437 


1 Includes  isp  «Ue«e  students, distributed  u follows:  Bishop  Coliete,  4*;  Wiley  CoUefe,  j«;£sma4L  Huston  Colk«r.  tl. 

Tillotsoo  Cotkfe,  18;  Pmul  Quinn,  13.  , 
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In  viev*  of  the  frequency  of  the  terms  “academy”  and  “college”  in  the  names  of 
these  private  institutions,  it  is  important  to  nqte  that  only  872  of  their  pupils  are  of 
secondary  grade  and  129  in  college  classes. 

Attendance. — The  United  States  census  reported  159,597  colored  children  6 to  14 
years  of  age,  of  whom  103,014  were  attending  school.  The  majority  of  secondary 
pupils  in  Texas  are  in  public  schools.  This  is  in  striking  contrast  with  most  of  the 
other  Southern  States,  where  the  majority  of  secondary  pupils  are  in  private  schools. 

Elementary. — The  inadequacy  of  the  elementary-school  system  for  colored  children 
is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  the  attendance  in  both  public  and  private  schools  is  less 
than  65  per  cent  of  the  children  of  elementary-school  age.  The  2,756  pupils  in  the 
private  schools  are  fairly  well  taught  but  their  number  is  only  a small  part  of  the  103,014 
children  attending  schools  and  a still  smaller  fraction  of  the  1 59,597  children  of  elementary- 
school  age. 

Secondary. — Public  high  schools  are  maintained  in  all  the  cities  and  large  towns  of 
eastern  Texas.  Visits  were  made  to  14  of  these  schools.  Of  these  1 1 maintain  four- 
year  courses.  There  are  probably  25  or  30  other  schools  enrolling  a few  pupils  above* 
the  elementary  grade.  The  secondary  work  of  these  schools  varies  from  a few  subjects 
above  the  eighth  grade  to  a two-year  course. 

Of  the  2,555  secondary  colored  pupils  in  Texas,  872  are  in  17  private  schools.  Four- 
year  courses  are  maintained  in  8 of  the  private  schools,  with  an  enrollment  of  675  pupils. 
The  secondary  work  of  the  remaining  7 schools  varies  from  a few  subjects  above  the 
elementary  grades  to  a full  three- year  course.  The  courses  of  study  of  most  of  these 
schools  follow  closely  the  college  preparatory  or  classical  type.  Many  of  them  still 
require  Greek  and  practically  all  of  them  make  Latin  the  central  subject. 

College. — Five  colored  institutions  in  Texas  offer  limited  college  courses,  with  an 
aggregate  attendance  of  129  pupils.  One  other  institution  with  inadequate  teaching 
force  and  equipment  offers  a few  college  subjects.  It  is  important  to  note  that  notwith- 
standing this  small  attendance,  the  four  institutions  offering  college  work  are  in  two 
cities,  two  in  Austin  and  two  in  Marshall.  There  is  evident  need  of  cooperation  between 
the  institutions  located  in  the  same  city. 

Teacher  training.— The:  most  urgent  need  of  the  colored  schools  of  Texas  is  for 
trained  teachers.  The  numerous  summer  schools  held  in  the  State  are  factors  for  im- 
proving the  teachers  now  in  service,  and  the  Prairie  View  Normal  and  Industrial  School 
offers  fairly  satisfactory  teacher  training,  but  the  supply  of  new  teachers  now  depends 
almost  entirely  upon  the  secondary  schools.  The  public  high  schools,  with  an  attend- 
ance between  2,200  and  2,500,  are  one  of  the  chief  sources  of  supply^  None  of  the  high 
schools  offer  teacher-training  subjects,  however.  Only  six  of  fhe  private  schools  offer 
even  a fairly  adequate  course  in  teacher  training.  Three  others  include  one  or  two 
teacher- training  subjects  in  their  course.  One  county  training  school  is  being  developed 
at  Manor,  Travis  County.  This  school  is  a county  school  aided  by  the  Slater  Fund  and 
the  General  Education  Board.  The  graduating  classes  of  all  the  schools  offering  teacher- 
46927°— Bull.  39 — 17 37  # 
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training  subjects  do  not  aggregate  ^50  pupils,  an  annual  output  obviously  inadequate 
to  meet  the  needs  of  a'State  with  over  690,000  colored  people  and  over  3,200  colored 
public-school  teachers. 

industrial.— ^though  the  State  school  at  Prairie  View  has  ample  equipment  for 
teaching  trades/ only  a few  pupils  devote  enough  time  to  receive  trade  training.  Most 
of  the  work  is  in  the  mature  of  manual  training.  Eight  of  the  private  schools  offer  fairly 
satisfactory  industrial  work  in  one  or  two  lines.  Seven  others  are  making  some  effort 
to  provide  industrial  courses.  The  work  in  manual  training,  cooking,  and  sewing  in 
some  of  the  public  high  schools  is  effectively  done. 

Agricultural. — Only  the  Prairie  View  Normal  and  Industrial  School  has  the  equip- 
ment and  organization  for  agricultural  training.  Two  of  the  private  schools  have  farms 
on  which  the  students  work  as  laborers,  but  the  educational  value  of  this  labor  is  doubt- 
ful. Practically  no  provision  is  made  for  systematic  instruction  in  agriculture.  Four 
of  the  private  schools  and  some  of  the  public  high  schools  have  courses  in  gardening. 

Supervision. — No  supervisor  of  Negro  schools  is  employed.  Summer  schools  were 
held  by  the  State  department  of  education  in  18  places  during  the  summer  of  1915. 
Eight  counties  in  the  State  have  Jeanes  Fund  supervising  industrial  teachers  who  travel 
among  the  rural  sch<5ls  introducing  industrial  training  and  extending  the  influence  of 
the  school  into  the  community.  In  1915  the  Jeanes  Fund  appropriated  about  $2,198, 
the  counties  gave  $300,  and  the  supervisors  raised  about  $697  by  appeals  to  the  people. 

SUMMARY  OF  EDUCATIONAL  NEEDS. 

% 

1.  The-strengthening  and  extension  of  the  elementary-school  system.  The  only 
agencies  able  to  meet  this  need  are  the  State,  the  county,  and  the  local  public-school 
districts. 

2.  The  increase  of  teacher-training  facilities.  To  this  end  secondary  schools  wdth 
teacher-training  courses  should  be  developed  and  private  schools  should  cooperate  with 
the  State  department  of  education  by  placing  more  emphasis  on  teacher  training  in 
accordance  with  State  standards. 

3.  More  provision  for  instruction  in  gardening,  household  arts,  and  simple  indus- 
tries. In  developing  this  \jork  the  counties  should  realize  the  possibilities  of  the  Jeanes 
Fund  supervising  industrial  Teachers. 

4.  More  instruction  in  agriculture  and  in  the  problems  of  rural  life,  so  that  teachers 
and  leaders  may  be  developed  for  a people  80  per  cent  rural. 

PRIVATE  AND  HIGHER  SCHOOLS. 

The  private  at^^igher  schools  are  herewith  described.  Counties  and  cities  in 
which  the  more  important  institutions  are  located  are  presented  as  a background  for 
the  discussion  of  the  individual  schools.  The  counties  are  arranged  in  alphabetical 
order* 
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^There  are 

no  private 

White. 

Nesro. 

85,  Soi 

10,  71O 

15,  046 

*.7i7. 

75° 

$33* 754 

$22.  f 1 

$19.  66 

9.  6 

13.  2 

BEXAR  COUNTY. 

Only  19.3  per  cent  of  the  population  of  the  county  is  jural, 
schools  for  colored  people  outside  of  the  city  of  San  Antonio. 

SAN  ANTONIO. 

Population,  1910.  . 

Children  6 to  14  years  of  age,  1910 
Teachers’ salaries  in  public  schools,  1914-1? 

Teachers’  salaries  per  child  6 to  14  in  citv 

Percentage  illiterate,  1910 

t , 

There  are  29  schools  for  white  pupils  and  4 for  colored  The  number  of  teachers 

Nis  400  in  while  schools  and  *36  in  colored  schools.  The  average  attendance  is  10,772 
white  pupils  and  946  colored  pupils. 

Ihe  schools  of  San  Antonio  are  doing  good  work.  In  addition  to  the  elementary 
schools  an  excellent  city  high  school  is  provided.  The  St.  Philips  Industrial  Academy 
would  serve  a more  useful  purpose  if  it  were  moved  to  a section  where  its  facilities  are 
more  needed.  ^ 

SAN  ANTONIO  PUBLIC  HIGH  SCHOOL.  , • 

Principal:  S,  J,  Sutton. 

A public  high  school  offering  four  years  of  secondary  work  with  unusually  good 
facilities  for  industrial  training.  The  si^i  and  seventh  grades  are  taught  in  the  same 
building.  n 

Attendance.  Secondary,  85;  male  34,  female  51,  There  were  121  pupils  in  the 
sixth  and  seventh  grades,  * 


Teachers.  Secondary . 9;  all  colored;  male  4,  female  5,  Of  these,  4 are  indus-  . 
trial  teachers.  There  were  also  4 teachers  for  the  elementary  grades. 

Organization.  Secondary : A thoroughly  modern  secondary  course  is  offered.  The 
plan  of  semiannual  promotions  is  followed. ^English  is  the  only  subject  required  of  all 
pupils;  three  years  of  this  subject  arc  prescribed.  Students  take  four  subjects  each 
year,  the  most  popular  course  being:  English,  history,  mathematics,  and  industries. 

I he  other  subjects,  with  the  number  of  pupils  in  attendance,  were:  Latin,  24  pupils; 
physiology,  21;  physics,  13;  civics,  9;  chemistry,  7, 

Industrial:  Although  the  industrial  subjects  arc  not  required,  practically  all  students 
take  them.  The  high-school  students  devote  two  periods  a day  to  this  work.  The 
industrial  work  for  girls  is  especially  good,  including  cooking,  sewifig,  and  a toilet  arts 
course  designed  to  give  training  in  manicuring  and  hairdressing.  The  boys  take  wood- 
working, ironwork,  and  pipe  fitting.  Eighteen  boys  take  cookings 

Plant.  Estimated  value,  $58,000.  Land,  estimated  value,  $5,000.  The  school 
is  located  on  a city  lot. 

Buildings:  Estimated  value,  $49,500.  All  the  buildings  are  of  brick  and  thoroughly 
modern.  The  main  building  cost  $41 ,000.  Of  this  sum,  $25,000  came  from  the  sale  of 
real  estate  owned  by  the  Freedmen's  Bureau.  The  woodworking  shop  is  in  the  base- 
ftient  of  the  main  building.  The  girls’  industrial  building  is  a four-room  structure 
valued  at  $6,500.  The  blacksmith  shop  is  a one-room  building  valued  at  $2,000. 
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Movable  equipment:  Estimated  value,  $3,500.  The  classroom  and  industrial 
equipment  is  good. 

Date  of  visit:  December,  1915. 

ST.  PHILIP’S  NORMAL  AND  INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL. 

Principal:  Miss  A.  Bowden 

A girls’  school  of  elementary  grade  with  a few  pupils  in  sqgdnd^ry  classes  *and  a 
small  number  of  boarders.  Instruction  in  cooking  and  sewing  is  provided.  The  insti- 
tution is  soon  to  be  moved  to  a suburban  community  of  colored  people 

The  school  began  as  a Saturday  sewing  class  conducted  by  the  St.  Philip's  Church 
for  colored  people.  It  is  now  owned  by  the  Episcopal  diocese  of  west  Texas  and  is 
largely  supported  by  the  board  bf-mission^  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church. 

Attendance.  —Total,  73 ; element ahy  68,  secondary  5.  .All  but  24  of  the  pupils  are 
from  San  Antonio. 

Teachers. — Total,  4;  all  colored;  all  female.  There  were  two  additional  part-time 
teachers. 

• * * 

Financial,  1913-14.—  As  far  as  could  be  determined  the  mor^  important  financial 
items  were — 

Income,  excluding  noneducationa]  receipts  $2t  500 

Expenditures  2,  500 

Value  of -plant  25,000 


Sources  of  income:  Episcopal  Board,  $1,800;  northern  friends,  $400;  special  dona- 
tion, $200;  other  sources,  $100.  The  nonedueational  receipts  were  from  the  boarding 
department.  The  entire  income  of  the  department  was  used  for  its  maintenance. 

Items  of  expenditure:  Teachers’  salaries,  $2,000;  running  expenses,  $500. 

Plant . — Land:  Estimated  value,  $2,000.  The  land  comprises  a part  of  a c;ty 
block.  # 

Buildings-:  Estimated  value,  $t«oIm  There  are  four  buildings.  The  main  build- 
ing, a two-story  brick  structure,  iitJis  classrooms.  The  other  buildings  are  the 
teachers’  cottage,  a small  dormitory,  smat  he  laundry. 

Movable  equipment. — Estimated  value,  $5,006.  The  equipment  consists  of  dor- 
mitory furniture,  and  fairly  good  classroom  and  domestic  science  equipment. 

Recommendations. — 1.  That  the  officers  of  the  institution  tie  encouraged  in  the  plan 
to  move  the  school  to  a suburban  community  and  adapt  the  work  to  the  needs  oT  rural 
pupils. 

2.  That  the  theory  and  practice  of  gardening  be  made  a part  of  the  regular  course.1 

Date  of  visit : March,  1914.  Facts  veri tied,  1915 


9 FANNIN  COUNTY. 


„ '"White, 

Population,  1910  39*435 

Children  6 to  14  years  of  age,  1910  8,945 

Teachers’ salaries  in  public  schools,  1909-10  477,068 

Teachers’ salaries  per  child,  6 to  14,  in  county  $8.  6r 

Percentage  illiterate*  igio. , . 3.  6 


1 &**-  reconurfrodatiaos  is  summary  chapter. 
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The  rural  population  is  89.2  per  cent  of  the  total.  The  average  attendance,  accord- 
ing to*ftie  census  of  1910,  is  6,950  white  pupils  and  852  colored  pupils. 

These  statistics  indicate  the  needTor  increased  public-school  facilities.  The  Farmers' 
Improvement  Agricultural  Collepv:  is  a central  institution  where  pupils  may  supple- 
ment the  training  received  in  the  rural  schools. 


FARMERS’  IMPROVEMENT  SOCIETY  AGRICULTURAL  COLLEGE 
Principal.  W,  H.  McClellan. 

A school  of  elementary  grade  w h some  pupils  in  secondary  subjects.  It  is  located 
in  a rural  community  and  effort  lias  been  made  to  adapt  the  educational  activities  to 
rural  needs.  * ... 

Hie  school  was  founded  in  i/>o6  by  R.  L.  Smith,  the  president  and  founder  6f  the 
Larmers  Improvement  Society.  This  organization  owns  the  school  and  elects  its  trus- 
tees. President  Smith  visits  the  school  regular! v 

Attendance. — Total,  71;  elementary  52,  secondary  19.  1 Tactically  all  pupils  board 

at  the  school.  The  reported  enrollment  for  the  year  was  150. 

Teachers.— Total,  8;  all  colored;  male  5,  fergale  5.  3 

Organization. — The  classroom  instruction  is  largely  elementary.  Some  instruction 
in  secondary  subjects  and  teacher  training  is  provided.  Classes  in  agriculture,  cooking, 
and  sewing  are  maintained.  The  pupils  assist  in  the  farm  activities  and  household  work. 


tuition  and  fees,  $>678;  Jeanes  and  Slater  Funds,  S620,  The  noneducational  receipts 
amounted  to  $4,386,  of  which  $4,251  was  from  the  boarding  department  and  $135  from 
the  farm 

Items  of  expenditure : Boarding  department  supplies,  $3,440;  salaries,  $2,895; 
repairs  and  additions  to  buildings,  $2,123;  equipment,  $538;  power,  hght,  and  heat,  $491; 
other  expenses,  $2 1 . 

Plant. — Land : Estimated  value,  $4,000.  The  school  owns  92  acres  of  land,  of 
which  25  acres  Are  .under  cultivation.  About  5 acjres  are  used  for  campus,  and  the 
remainder  for  pasture.  1 

Buildings:  Estimated  value,  $11,000.  There  are  fobr  2-story  frame  buildings,  a 
small  laundry,  and  a barn.  The  buildings  are  in  good  repair  and  well  kept. 

Movable  equipment:  Estimated  value,  $3,000.  The  equipment  consists  of  $1,800 
in  furniture,  $1,000  in  farm  implements  and  live  stock,  and  $200  in  books  and  other 
equipment. 

Recon^tf +ndatxons.—  \ That  tlfe  .policy  of  adapting  schdol  >v{>rk  to  the  n^eds  of  a 
rural  community  be  further  developed. 

2#  That  provision  be  made  to  teach  manual  training.1 
it  Date  of  visit : Appl,  1914.  Facts  verified,  1915. 


LADOMA 


Financial , 19 12-13  — Full  records  of  the  financial  operations  are  kept  but  the  method 
is  unsystematic.  The  more  important  items  for  the  year  were: 


Income,  excluding  noneducational  receipts 
Expenditures,  less  noneducational  receipts 
Value  of  [Hunt 


$5,1.8 


5,  123 

18,000 
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GUADALUPE  COUNTY. 

White,  Nffft) 

Population,  1910  * 19,219  . 5, 68 1 

Children  6 to  14  years  of  age,  m 10  4,  413  1,486 

Teachers’ salaries  ir>  public  schools,  1909-10  ' $31,293  4 S9.  iqq 

Teachers’  salaries  per  child  6 to  14  in  county  ...... ^ S7  09  $6.  19 

Percentage  illiterate,  1910  ............  12  9 23.2 


The  rural  population  is  87.5  per  cent  of  the  total.  The  average  attendance,  ac- 
cording to  the  census  of  1910,  is  2,234  white  pupils  atid  1,048  colored  pupils. 

The  public  schools  for  colored  people  in  Guadalupe  County  are  fairly  satisfactory. 
A Jeanes  Fund  supervising  industrial  teacher  travels'  in  the  county  and  aids  the  teachers 
in  rural  schools  to  introduce  industrial  work  and  extend  the  influence  of  the  schools  into 
the  community!  Guadalupe  College  should  he  reorganized  and  should  center  its  work' 
on  the  secondary  and  teacher  training  courses. 

SEQUIN  * 

GUADALUPE  COLLEGE./ 

Principal:  D.  J.  Hull. 

A school  of  elementary  grade  with  a few  pupils  jn  secondary  subjects.  It  was 
founded  in  1884  and  is  owned  by  the  baptist  Missionary  and  Educational  Convention 
of  Texas. 

Attendance. — Total,  86;  elementary  57,  secondary  29;  male  38,  female  48. 

Teachers.—*- Total,  8;  all  colored;  male  3,  female  5. 

Organization. — Elementary:  The  elementary  work  is  done  \\\  three  “preparatory" 
years  and  the  first  year  of  the  "academic"  department.  • 

Secdndary:  The  secondary  work  is  confined  to  the  last  two  “academic"  years.  The 
industrial  w^rk  ‘is  optional  and  is  limited  to  brief  time  in  cooking,  sewing,  laundering, 
tailorfng,  and  ironwork.  / . y 

Financial , 1913-14. — Complete  financial  records  arc  not  kept  at  the  school  and  no 
details  of  income  or  expenditure  could  be  obtain^^roin  the  treasurer,  who  resides  in 
San  Antonio,  Tex.  As  far  as  could  be  determined  tne  more  important  items  were: 

Income,  excluding  noneducational  receipts  Sq.ooo 

Expenditures,  less  noneducationaj  receipts  5,000 

Value  of  plant 50,000 

Sources  of  income:  Baptist  conferences,  tuition,  and  fees,  $4,400;  rent  of  farm,  $600. 
The  noneducational  receipts  were  from  the  boarding  department  and  amounted  to 
$1,500. 

Items  of  expenditure:  Salaries,  $3,000;  other  expenses,  $3,500* 

Plant. — Land:  Estimated  value,  $15,000.  The  campus  comprises  5 acres  of  de- 
sirable property  in  the  central  part  of  the  town.  The  school  also  owns  a farm  of  216 
acres  about  3 miles  out.  A large  part  of  the  farm  is  cultivated. 

Buildings:  Estimated  valde,  $32,000.  There  are  three  buildings  and  several  small 
« cottages  The  main  building  is  a large  brick  structure  four  stories  high;  the  other 
buildings  are  frame  structures.  The  rooms  are  fairly  well  kept,  but  the  buildings  are 
in  bad  repair.  * C 


1 It  is  reported  ((916)  that  the  school  has  beea  reestablished  on  a (arm  j miles  out  of  towm. 
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Movable  equipment:  Estimated  value,  $3,000.  Of  this  $2,000  is  in  furniture  and 
classroom  equipment  and  $t,ooo  in  farm  implements  and  live  stock. 

Recommeruiatwns . — r.  That  the  administration  be  strengthened. 

2.  That  the  arrangement  of  classes?  be  simplified. 

3.  That  teacher  training  and  theory  and  practice  of  gardening  be  required  subjects.1 

4.  That  a.  simple  system  of  accounts  be  installed  and  the  books  audited  annually 
fby  an  accredited  accountant. 

Date  of  visit:  March,  Facts  verified,  1915. 

HARRIS  C6UNTY. 

The  rural  population  is  25.9  per  cent  of  the  total.  The  only  private  institution  for 
'colored  people  outside  of  Houston  is  the  Dixon  Gordon  Orphair Home.  This  institution 
is  described  in  the  summary  of  small  independent  schools  for  Texas. 


HOUSTON.  * 

¥ White.  Nearm. 

Population,  1910 . * 54, 832  23, 929 

Children  6 to  1 ; years  of  ege,  1910 . 8, 285  3,  569 

Teachers’  salaries  in  public  schools,  1914-15 $302,  535  $58,685 

Teachers'  salaries  per  child  6 to  14  in  city >. $36.  52  $16.  44 

Percentage  illiterate,  1910 g .16.4 


There  are  28  public  schools  for  white  pupjjs  in  Austin  and  13  for  colored.  The 
number  of  teachers  is  366  in  white  schools  and  113  in  colored  schools.  The  average 
attendance  is  9,548  white  pupils  and  2,761.  colored  pupils. 

These  statistics  indicate  that  the  public-school  accommodations  for  colored  people 
are  fairly*satisfactory.  In  addition  to  the  elementary  schools  a good  four-year  public 
high  school  is  maintained.  Houston,  College  should  be  reorganized  to  rrleet  the  needs 
of  rural  pupils.  * 

HOUSTON  PUBLIC  HfGH  SCHOOL. 

Principal:  J.  D.  Rvan. 

A large  public  high  school  offering  four  years  of  secondary  work  with  industrial 
training.  The  sixth  and  seventh  grades  are  taught  in  the  same  building. 

Attendance. — Secondary,  199;  male^>,  female  123." 

, Teachers. — Secondary,  7>all  colored;  male  4,  female  3. 

, Organization . — The  four  high-sehool  grades  are  well  taught.  The  course  includes: 
Latin,  4 years;  English,  4;  history  and  civics,  4;  mathematics,  4;  elementary  science,  4. 
The*  equipment  for  teaching  science  is  good. 

Industrial:  The  industrial  work  for  girls  consists  of  cooking  and  sewing.  For  boys 
manual  t.uining  and  mechanical  drawing  are  provided. 

Plant.— Estimated  value,  $41,500.  The  plant  consists  of  a large  city  lot,  two  brick 
buildings,  and  excellent  laboratory  and  shop  equipment 
Dates  of  visits:  March,  1914;  December,  191.5 

■ -* - — — — * 

1 See  recommendations  in  summary  chapter,  p.  as.. 
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HOUSTON  COLLEGE.  - / ) 

President:].  T.  Hotfges.1 

An  elementary  school  with  a few  secondary  pupils,  offering  a limited  amount  of 
industrial  work.  The  institution  is  fairly  well  managed,  and  the  buildings  are  clean 
and  well  kept.  ' 

The  school  was  founded  in  1885  by  the  Baptist  Missionary  and  Educational  Asso- 
ciation of  Texas  and  is  controlled  by  a h^rd  of  colored  trustees  elected  by  that  body. 
It  receives  aid  from  tfie  American  Baptist  Home  Mission  Society.2  . 

Attendance — Total,  1 09;  elementary  91,  secondary  18. 

Teachers.  Total,  9;  all  colored;  male  4,  female  5 One  teacher  gives  full  time  and 
one  part  time  to  industrial  work.  * » 

Organization. — Elementary.  The  eight  elementary  grades  are  well  taught.  A little 
instruction  in  cooking  and  sewing  is  provided  for  the  girls  and  gardening  for  the  boys. 

Secondary:  The  subjects  in  the  so-caTled  "academy”  course  arc:  Latin,  yA  years; 
English,  2;  mathematics,  4;  chemistry,  2;  physics,  2;  biology,  1 ; geology,  1 ; his|l>ry,  2 A ; 
Bible,  1 1/2  \ music,  \%\  methods,  2*^;  agriculture,  A\  drawing,  1.  Greek  is  elected  by 
a majority  of  the  secondary  pupils.  A few  students  take  theology. 

financial,  1912-ij  — The  accounts  arc  kept  on  a simple  cash  basis  and  the  various 
transactions  arc  not  shown  separately.  As  far  as  could  be  determined  the.  more  inij>or- 
tant  items  were: 

Income,  excluding  noneduealional  receipts  . . . $4, 2S4  _ 

Expcnditures,  lossnoncducatiunal  receipts ^ 7"M 

Indebtedness. CK!)0 

Value  of  plant . 30*000 

Sources  of  income:  Tuition  and  donations  from  colored  people,  $3,279  (partly  esti- 
mated), American  ^Baptist  Home  Mission  Society,  $500;  State  Baptist  conventions, 
$35°I  donations  from  white  people,  $125.  The  total  receipts  from  board,  tuition,  and 
donations  from  colored  people,  which  could  not  be  shown  separately,  amounted  to 
$6,279.  It  is  estimated  that  of  this  sum  $3,000  w$s  from  the  boarding  department  and 
^his  amount  is  excluded  as  noneducational  receipts. 

^ Items  of  expenditure:  Salaries, '$2, 529;  expenses  of  boarding  department,  $2,366; 
repairs  and  maintenance,  $900;  other  expenses,  $978. 

Indebtedness  : The  indebtedness  of  $3,000  was  secured  by  a mortgage  oh  the  entire 
plant. 

Plant, — Land:  Estimated  value,  $13,000.  The  sqhool  land  comprises  about  four 
acres  on  the  outskirts  of  the  city,  most  of  it  used  for  campus.  A small  portion  is  used 
for  school  garden.  Some  effort  has  been  made  to  beautify  the  groumls  with  shade  trees 
and  walks. 

^Buildings:  Estimated  value,  $11,500.  The  buildings  are  ail  of  frame  construction. 
They  include  the  main  school  building,  a three-story  structure  40  by  ;m  feet;  three 
2-story  buildings;  a laundry  and  domestic  science  building;  and  a small  cxStage.  Most 
of  the  buildings  are  painted  and  present  a neat  appearance. 

Movable  equipment : Estimated  value,  $5,500.  Of  this,  $4,000  was  in  the  power 
plant  and  shop  equipment  j'and  $1 ,500  jn  furniture,  books  in  library,  and  farm  equipment. 

1 Slntnl  itn«  date  of  viiit.  1 Thii  lid  bu  been  diKontinutd  tinct  date  cl  visit  » 
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Recommendations. — This  school  should  increase  its  attendance  from  the  rural  dis- 
tricts and  adapt  its  training  to  preparing  teachers  and  other  workersyfor  rural  schools. 
1 o this  end  provision  should  be  made  for  teacher  training,  gardening  and  simple 
manual  training.'  x 

Date  of  visit : March,  1914. 


HARRISON  COUNT#. 

Population,  iqio 

Children  6 to  14  years  of  a^c,  iqio 

Teachers’ salaries  in  public  schools,  iqoq-io  .. 

Teachers’ salaries[>er  child,  6 to  14,  incounty * 

Percentage  illiterate,  iqio  . 


White.  * 

Negro. 

23,  0q8 

6,  189 

$25,  *3* 

$4-  06 

' 27.8 

The  rural  population  is  69.3  per  cent  of  the  total.  The  average  attendance  accord- 
ing to  the  census^  1910  is  2,100  white  pupils  and  3,987  colored  pupils. 

These  statistics  indicate  the  need  for  additional  school  facilities:  The  work  of  the 

(‘lementary'schools  should  he  extended  and  strengthened.  A small  public  school  doing 
about  two  years  of  high-school  work  is  maintained  at  Jefferson.  A fairly  good  city 
high  school  is  also  maintained  by  the  city  of  Marshall.  The  two  large  private  schools 
should  both  increase  the  emphasis  on  teacher  training  and  extend  their  facilities  for 
teaching  agriculture  and  industry  to  the  pupils  who  come  from  the  rural  district  of  the 
State;  effort  should  be  made  to  develop  coo pe rat  ion  between  them. 


MARSHALL. 

MARSHALL  PUBLIC  HIGH  SCHOOL. 

„ Principal:  H.  3.  Pemberton. 

A public  high  school  offering  four  years  of  secondary  work  wfth  good  indust rikl 
training.  The  seven  elementary  grades  are  taught  in  thy  same  building. 

Attendance*  Secondary,  142;  male  42,  female  100,  The  elementary  enrollment 
was  712. 

Teachers* — Secondary,  4;  all  colored;  male, 2,  female  2.  Four  industrial  teachers 
give  part  time  to  the  high  school.  There  were  9 teachers  for  the  elementary  grades. 

Organization.  Secondary:  The  high-school  subjects  include:  Latin,  mathematics, 
history  and  civics,  English,  botany,  physiology*  and  physics. 

p Industrial:  A good, course  in  cooking  and  sewing  is  provided  for  girls,  and  besides 
the  usual  manual  training,  the  boys  have  shoe  repairing.  * One  period  a day  is  given  to 
the  work.  The  teaching  in  both  academic  and  industrial  subjects  is  thorough. 

■*  Plant. — Estimated  value,  $10,000.  'fhe  plant  consist*;  of  a city  lot  attd^acres  of 
ryntkl  Jand,  together  with  two  buildings,  one  of  brick  and  one  of  frame.  The  eqifipgnent 
is  goodk  ’ 1 * 

Date  of  visit:  December,  1915. 


\ 


1 See  recommendations  in  summary  chapter,  p.  #3, 
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BISHOP  COLLEGE. 

, President:  C.  H.  Maxsotu1 

A school  of  secondary  and  collegiate  grade  with  an  elementary  department.  The 
institution  is  well  managed  and  the  student  records  are  kept  with  unusual  care.  The 
^chool  is  accredited  by  the  Texas  State  board  of  examiners. 

The  school  was  founded  in  1881  by  the  American  Baptist  Home  Mission  Society 
and  receives  support  from  that  body.  It  has  a board  trustees  of  northern  and  southern 
men. 

/ Attendance. — Total,  371;  elementary . 176,  secondary  153,  collegiate  42.  Of  the 

^ pupils  above  elementary  grades,  93  were  male,  102  female,  172  were  boarders,  30  were 
from  Marshall,  118  from  other  places  in  Texas,  and  47  were  from  other  States.  There 
were  74  pupils  from  farm  homes.  The  reported  enrollment  for  the  year  was  421. 

Teachers  and  workers . — Total,  22;  wfyte  12,  colored  10;  male  6,  female  16;  grades 
3,  academic  10,  musjc.3,  girls’  industries  2,  boys’ industries  1 , 'administrative  workers  3. 

Organization, — Elementary : The  elementary  work  covers  the  three  upper  elementary 
grades,  which  are  well  taught. 

Secondary:  Secondary  work  is  given  in  two  courses,  the  “college  preparatory” 
course,* enrolling  71  pupils,  and  the  “normal”  course,  which  enrolls  82.  The  “college 
preparatory”  course  includes:  Latin,  4 years;  mathematics,  3;  English,  3;  science,  4; 
history,  \%\  Bible,  vA\  economics,  A\  bookkeeping,  A-  In  addition  five  pupils  elect 
Gtpek,  three  geology,  two  chemistry,  two  typewriting,  and  two  history.  The  normal 
course  includes:  Latin,  3 years;  mathematics,  $A\  English,  3;  science,  4;  history,  1; 
civics,  A\  Bible,  1;  psychology  and  education,  1 A\  methods  and  practice  teaching,  2; 
bookkeeping,  A-  Both  secondary  courses  omit  hygiene  but  place  commendable 
emphasis  on  science. 

College:  The  majority  of  the  college  students  .take  the  “scientific”  course,  which 
includes:  English,  1 year;  German,  2;  mathematics,  2 A\  history,  1 A\  biology,  1;  chem- 
istry, 1 ; physics,  1 ; economics  and  sociology,  1 ; ethics,  1 . A few  students  take  the 
14 classical”  course,  which  comprises  Greek,  Latin,  and  German,  omitting  some  of  the 
science  of  the  other  course.  The  elective  studies,  enrolling  two  or  three  pupils  each, 
are  geology,  astronomy,  psychology,  Bible,  and  Christian  evidence.  At  the  time  the 
school  was  visited,  several  students  in  the  freshman  year  were  making  up  “conditions,” 
and  a few  pupils  were  studying  theological  subjects  in  connection  with  their  work  in 
other  department. 

Industrial:  All  pupils  of  *tbe  elementary  and  secondary  grades  are  required  to  take 
some  industrial  work.  Courses  in  cooking,  sewing,  and  manual  training  are  provided. 

Financial , 1912-13. — The  accounting  system  is  well  planned  and  effective  and  the 
books  ate  carefully  kept.  Student  accounts  are  handled  through  the  deposit  fund,  which 
is  a “students’  bank.”  A bank  book  is  provided  each  student  and  all  student  payments 
are  made  by  check.  Record  of  all  transactions  is  kept  by  an^extensive  voucher  system. 
The  printed  forms  used  reveal  in  great  detail  all  the  business  activities  of  ^he  school. 
The  more  important  itemi  for. the  year  were : 

•••• $I9»U7 
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Sources  of  income : American  Baptist  Home  Mission  Society  and  endowment  funds, . 
$12,238;  tuition  and  fees,  $5,327;  Slater  Fuad,  $1,000;  general  donations,  $682.  The 
noneducational  receipts  amounted  to  $25,957.  Of  this,  $23,044  was  from  the  boarding 
department , $1 ,958  from  sale  of  books  and  music,  $826  from  the  printing  office  and  shop, 
and  $129  from  the  farm. 

* Items  of  expenditure:  Supplies  and  labor  in  boarding  department,  $14,457;  salaries, 
all  departments,  $13,198;  supplies  and  material,  $4,137;*  power.light  and  heat,  $3,422; 
repairs,  $2,620;  equipment  for  boarding  department,  $2,465;  books  for  sale,  $1,570; 
student  labor,  $1,280;*  equipment,  $783;*  advertising  and  soliciting,  $345;  outside  labor, 
$2I7.1 

Scb^l  property:  Of  the  school  property,  $302,125  was  in  the  school  plant,  $12,000 
in  endowment,  and  $810  in  cash  on  hand.  % 

Plant.  Land!  Estimated  value,  $125,000.  The  grounds  comprise  23  acres  in  the 
residential  section  of  the  town.  Only  a small  portion  of  the  land  is  used  for  agricultural 
purposes.  The  campus  is  well  kept  and  presents  a neat  appearance. 

Buildings:  Estimated  value,  $155,000.  Of  the  larger  buildings,  the  three  dormi- 
tories, the  recitation  and  manual  training  buildings  are  f>rick  structures.  Thepresi- 
dent’s  house  is  a large  old-fashioned  brick  mansion  of  colonial  design.  A brick  building 
houses  the  steam  plant  and  laundry.  There  are  three  framfe  cottages.  Most  of  the 
buildings  are  in  good  repair,  well  protected  against  fire,  and  clean  and  sanitary.  Three 
of  the  older  buildings,  however,  are  of  poor  design,  poorly  lighted,  and  with  damp  base- 
ments. 

Movable  equipment:  Estimated  value,  $22,125.  Of  this,  $12,000  is  in  furniture 
for  dormitories  and  classrooms,  $5,000  is  in  library  books  and  fixtures,  $3,000  in  scien- 
tific apparatus,  $2,090  in  shop  furnishings,  and  $125  in  farm  implements.  ** 

Recommendations. — 1.  That  the  financial  supgprt  be  increased  90  that  the  work  of 
the  institution  may  be  strengthened  and  enlarged. 

2.  That  more  time  be  given  to  history  and  social  studies. 

3.  That  the  theory  and  practice  of  gardening  be  made  a part  of  the  regular  course* 

Dates  of  visits:  March,  19 j 4 ; March,  1915;  December,  1915.  ^ 

WILEY  COLLEGE. 

President:  M.  W.  Dogan. 

A school  of  secondary  grade  with  pupils  in  college  classes  and  a large  elementary 
enrollment.  The  student  body  is  promising.  The  strong  management  is  handicapped 
by  an  organization  too  elaborate  fof  the  resources  of  the  institqjion.  The  school  is 
recognized  by  the  State  boards  of  examiners  of  Texas  and  Louisiana.  The  work  of  King  ' 
Home  is  an  integral  Mrt  of  the  educational  activities  of  the  college. 

The  institution  Was  founded  in  1873  by  the  Freedmen’s  Aid  Society  of  the  Metho- 
dist Episcopal  Church  and  chartered  in  1882.  It  is  owned  and  supervised  by  the 
society.  . 

* Attendance.— Total,  384;  elementary  176,  secondary  170,  college  classes  38.  Of 
the  pupils  above  the  elementary  grades,  89  were  male  and  119  were  female;  156  were 
boarders.  Of  those  reporting  home  addresses,  37  were  from  Marshall,  1 18  from  other 
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places  in  Texas,  and  53  from  other  States.  There  were  54  from  farm  homes.  The 
reported  enrollment  for  the  year  was  439. 

Teachers  and  workers. — Total,  26;  all  colored;  male  14,  female  12;  elementary  4; 
academic  8f  industrial  3,'Xnusic  5,  matrons  2,  others  4.1 

Organization—  Elementary:  Elementary  work  is  done  in  the  English  department, 
which  includes  the  6th,  sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth  grades. 

Secondary:  The  course  of  study  is  based  on  that  prepared  by  the  Freedmen’s  Aid 
Society* *  with  increased  emphasis  on  the  classical  studies.  The  work  is  divided  into  two 
. courses*  college  preparatory  and  normal,  the  former  enrolling  86  pupils  and  the  latter 
84  pupils.  The  subjects  of  the  college  preparatory  course  are:  Latin,  4 years;  Greek,  2; 
mathematics,  3#;  English,  3;  elementary  science,  3;  history,  2.  Brief  time  is  given  to 
Bible  and  civics.  The  normal  course  includes:  English,  4 years;  mathematics,  3;  Latin,  3; 
science,  2;  and  a small  amount  of  agriculture,  physiology,  and  teacher-training  subjects. 

College  classes:  The  program  of  college  studies  provides  excessive  time  for  foreign) 
languages.  In>the  freshman  and  sophomore  classes  practically  all  pupils  are  taking  10 
periods  a week  of  languages  and  a few  report  14  periods.  The  ages  of  some  pupils  in  this 
department  indicate  that  entrance  requirements  are  not  strictly  enforced.  The  effort  to 
maintain  a college  department  with  only  eight  teachers,  and  these  already  overburdened’ 
with  secondary  work,  is  not  justified. 

Music:  A department  of musical  art'1  with  three  teachers  is  outlined  in  the  cata- 
logue. In  view  of  the  limited  force  of  teachers  in  the  academic  and  industrial  depart- 
ments, the  maintenance  of  three  teachers  of  music  is  unusu£. 

Industrial.*3  The  courses  in  tailoring,  printing,  and  manual  training  for  boys  are 
ineffective.  The  teachers  are  poorly  prepared.  The  time  allowed  is  insufficient  and 
* almost  entirely  confined  to  the  elementary  classes.  Cooking  and  sewing  are  effectively 
taught  at  King  Home. 

Financial , iqiz-ij. — The  books  are  carefully  kept  in  accordance  with  the  system 
of  the  Freedmen’s  Aid  Society.  The  more  important  items  for  the  year  were: 


Income,  excluding  nonedticational  receipts • $10,420 

t Expenditures,  less  nonedticational  receipts 9,920 

Value  of  plant •*  .* 197, 000 


Sources  of  income:  Freedmen’s  Aid  Society,  $4,950;  tuition  and  fees,  $4,870; 
Slater  Fund,  $600.  The  noneducational  receipts  were  from  the  boarding  department 
and  amount  to  $11,875.  In  addition  to  the  income  and  expenditure  for  educational 
purposes  $2,948  was  raised,  mostly  from  colored  churches,  for  the  new  boys’  dormitory. 

• Items  of  expenditure:  Salaries,  $10,423;  supplies  for  boarding  department,  $4,523; 
student  labor,  $1,313;  equipment,  $962;  power,  light,  heat,  and  water,  $749;  repairs, 
interest,  taxes,  and  insurance,  $739;  advertising  and  soliciting  funds,  $220;  other 
expenses  (chiefly  on  new  building),  $1,182.  The  cash  balance  at  the  end  of  the  year 
amounted  to  $500.  * n 

} Plant .-rLand : Estimated- value,  $48,000.  The  land  comprises  about  60  acres,  with 
io adres  used  for  campus,  15  acres  rented  out,  about  8 acres  cultivated  by  the  school, 
and .^7  acres  in  pasture..  The  campus  was  w£ll  kept  and  presented  a neat  appearance. 

“* ' 1 Xfau  Rome  worker*  w*  not  included 

• FoUowisf  tha  loti  dTtbe  tadofciUl  baft Ubc  tiuttdfh  fitt  In  ipij.  the  industrial  oouraca  havebeen  fivtn  up  and  t*rdenmf 
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Buildings:  Estimated  value,  $135,000.  The  buildings  consist  of  the  main  hall,  a 
brick  structure  four  stories  high,  used  for  dining  room,  chapel,  and  girls*  dormitory;  two 
small  two-story  brick  buildings  used  for  classrooms;  two  frame  buildings  used  for  class- 
rooms and  girls*  dormitories;  a laundry  and  bathhouse;  three  fjame  cottages  used  by 
teachers;  a large  two-story  frame  house  used  for  president’s  home;  the  Carnegie  Library ; 

and  the  new  boys’  dormitory,  a three-story  brick  building  in  course  of  erection.  The 
president’s  home  was  built  by  contributions  from  students*  friends  and  the  Texas  Church 
Conferences.  The  library  is  the  result  of  a gift  of  $15,000  by  Andrew  Carnegie.  It  is 
of  neat  design,  two  stories  high,  and  one  of  the  best  libraries  in  colored  schools.  Most 
of  the  buildings  are  lighted  by  the  school  electrical  plant. 

Movable  equipment:  Estimated  value,  $14,000.  Furniture,  $5,000;  library  books, 
$4»5Co;  equipment  of  laundry  and  electric  plant,  $3,400;  farm  equipment  and  live 
stock,  $600;  scientific  apparatus,  $500#  ^ 

Recommendations.-—  1.  That  college  oassea  be  restricted  to  work  of  junior  college 
grade  until  the  secondary  course  is  on  a sound  basis.  — : 

2.  That  a teacher- training  course  with  ample  practice  teaching  be  developed. 

3.  That  courses  in  elementary  science,  history,  and  social  studies  be  strengthened. 

4.  That  the  theory  and  practice  of  gardening  and  the  industrial  courses  be  made 
effective.1 

Dates  of  visits:  March,  19*41  March,  1915;  December,  1915. 

KING  INDUSTRIAL  HOME  OF  WILEY  COLLEGE.  * 

Superintendent:  Miss  Gertrude  Burkhardt.1 

A home  school  for  girls  owned  and  managed  by  the  Woman’s  Home  Missionary 
Society  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  It  is  well  managed  and  its  work  is 
effective.  It  forms  a part  of  the  educational  activities  of  Wiley  College. 

Attendance . — Total,  35;  all  boarders. 

Teachers. — Total,  4;  white  2,  colored  2. 

Organization.  The  girls  boarding  in  the  home  receive  traimng  in  household  care 
and  attend  classes  at  Wiley  College.  Courses  in  cooking,  sewing,  and  millinery  are 
also  given  for  the  girls  in  Wiley  College. 

, Htw incial;  1913-14. — The  income  amounted  to  $2,308,  practically  all.  from  the 
Woman’s  Home  Mission  Society.  Of  this,  $i>i6o  was  expended  for  salaries  and  the 
remainder  for  running  expenses. 

Plant. — Estimated  value,  $7,000.  The  plant  consists  of  about  2 acres  of  land,  a 
neat  two-story  frame  building,  and  fairly  good  furniture  and  domestic-science  equip- 
ment. The  premises  are  well  kept. 

Recommendations. — 1.  That  the  work  be  encouraged  and  made  a more  vital  part 
of  Wiley  College. 

2.  That  the  domestic  science  equipment  be  increased. 

Dates  of  visits:  March,  1914*  March,  1915;  December,  1913. 


1 See  rtcummeadetkna  In  summary  ch*pt&,  p.  «a* 
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HOUSTON  COUNTY.  . 

White.  Negro. 

Population,  i7,oi6  12,54s 

Children  6to  14  yearsof  age,  igio 3,894  3,201 

Teachers' salaries  in  public  schools.  1909-10 $40,363  $16  ^30 

Teachers’  salaries  per  child  6 to  14  in  countv Cio.  36  10 

, Percentage  illiterate,  1910 38  21  6 

The  rural  population  is  86.6  per  cent  of  the  total.  The  average  attendance*  accord- 
ing to  the  census  of  1910,  is  2,757  white  pupils  and  1,779  colored  pupils. 

These  statistics  indicate  the  need  for  additional  public-school  facilfties.  The  work 
of  the  public  schools  should  be  extended  and  strengthened.  The  Mary  Allen  Seminary 
doe^not  ^nter  into  the  local  situation  to  a. great  extent,  since  its  pupils  are  all  boarders. 

CROCKETT. 

MARY  ALLEN  SEMINARY. 

President:  H.  P.  V.  Bogue.1 

A girls’  school  of  elementary  and  secondary  grade.  The  teaching  is  effective. 

The  school  was  founded  in  1887  by  the  Presbyterian  Board  of  Missions  for  Freed - 
men  and  owned  and  controlled  by  that  board. 

Attendance. — Total,  115;  elementary  88,  secondary  27.  Of  the  pupils  reporting 
hqme  address,  3 were  from  Crockett,  45  from  other  places  in  Tex&s,  and  2 from  other 
States. 

Teachers. — Total,  13;  all  white,  male  i,  female  12*  The  teachers  are  well  trained 
and  earnest. 

Organization. — Elementary:  Pupils  are  admitted  as  low  as' the  third  grade.  The 
four  grades  and  the  first  year  of  the  “ normal"  department  are  elementary. 

Secondary:  Secondary  work  is  done  in  the  last  three  years  of  the  "normal”  course. 
The  subjects  are:  English,  1 year;  mathematics,  2;  elementary  science,  2;  history,  1; 
Bible,  teacher-training,  1;  agriculture,  %\  and  bookkeeping,  %. 

Industrial:  Good  instruction  in  cooking  and  sewing  is  provided  and  the  work  is 
related  to  the  boarding  department.  The  dormitory  life  of  the  girls  affords  considerable 
training  in  home  activities. 

Financial,  /9/2-jj. — The  books  are  kept  in  accordance  with  the  system  required 
by  the  Presbyterian  Board.  As  far  as  could  be  determined  the  more  important  items 
were: 

Income,  excluding  noneducational  receipts $10,979 

Expenditures,  less  noneducational  receipts 13,  426 

Value  of  plant 60, 000 

Sources  of  income:  Presbyterian  Board,  $7,166;  tuition  and  fees,  $2,237;  rnidft- 
laneous,  $1,576.  The  noneducational  receipts  were  from  the  boarding  department  and 
amounted  to  $4,000. 

Items  of  expenditure:  Salaries,  $5,527;  supplies  for  boarding  department,  $4,105; 
farm  labor  and  material,  $1,748;  repairs  and  additions,  $1,453;  furniture  and  equip- 
ment, $823;  payment*  on*  debt,  $714;  power,  light,  and  heat,  $676;  othep  expenses, 
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$2,380.  In  addition  the  Presbyterian  Board  appropriated  about  $5,000  for  building 
purposes  and  to  meet  the  deficit  of  $2,447. 

Plant,— Land:  Estimated  value,  $10,000.  The  land  comprises  280  acres,  a large 
portion  of  which  is  cultivated.  The  products  are  used  by  the  school.  The  school 
grounds  present  a neat  appearance 

Buildings.  Estimated  value,  $48,000.  There  are  two  large  brick  buildings,  used 
for  school  purposes  and* dormitories.  There  are  also  two  frame  buildings  and  a barn. 
The  buildings  are  in  good  condition.  x 

Movable  equipment:  Estimated  value,  $2,000.  The  movable  equipment  consists 
of  furniture  for  classrooms  and  dormitories. 

Recommendations, — 1.  That  efforts  be  made  to  gain  for  the  institution  larger  recog- 
nition from  the  school  authorities  of  the  State. 

2,  That  the  teachers  enlarge  their  contact  witH  the  schools  of  the  county  and  the 
State. 

3.  That  teacher  training  and  the  theory  and  practice  of  gardening  receive  greater 
emphasis.1 

Date  of  visit:  March,  1914.  Facts  verified,  1915. 

McLennan  county. 

The  population  of  the  county  is  59.9  per  cent  rural.  There  are  no  private  schools 
in  the  county  outside  of  the  city  of  Waco. 

WACO. 


__  . White.  Negro. 

Population,  30.  ,3-,  6.067 

Children  6 to  14  years  of  age,  1910 3,  753  1, 056 

Teachers' salaries  in  public  schools,  1914-15  t . . $,48j422  $13!  523 

Teachers’  salaries  per  child  6 to  14  in  city $39.  ^ 0 ^ 

Percentage  illiterate,  x 4 50 


* 9 

There  are  1 4 schools  for  white  pupils  and  4 for  colored.  The  number  of  teachere  is 
182  in  white  schools  and  27  in  colored  schools.  The  average  attendance  is  4,693  white 
pupils  and  893  colored  pupils. 

These  statistics  indicate  that  the  public  schools  of  Waco  are  fairly  satisfactory.  In 
addition  to  the  elementary  facilities  a good  high  school  is  provided.  The  private  schools 
should  discontinue  the  lower  elementary  grades  as  rapidly  as  possible.  Paul  Quinn 
College  should  be  reorganized  so  as  to  provide  better  secondary  and  teacher-training  facili- 
ties. Central  Texas  College  could  be  developed  as  a central  institution  where  pupils 
may  supplement  the  training  received  in  the  rural  schools  of  the  county. 

WACO  PUBLIC  HIGH  SCHOOL. 

Principal:  J.  A.  Kirk.  1 

A city  high  school  offering  four  years  of  secondary  work  with  industrial  training. 
The  seven  elementary  grades  are  taught  in  the  same  building. 

Attendance.— Secondary,  69;  male  16, female  53. ' Theelementary  enrollment  was  517. 
Teachers.  Secondary,  5;  all  .colored;  male  4,  female  1.  All  the  teachers  are 
fairly  well  trained.  There  were  10  teachers  for  the  elementary  grades. 


1 See  recommypcUtioo*  in  •immury  chApter,  p.  u, 
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Organization.*— More  than  half  the  high  school  students  are  in  the  first  two  years  of 
the  course.  The  time  devoted  to  high-school  subjects  is  as  follows:  English,  3 years; 
mathematics,  5;  Latin,  4;  physical  geography,  y2  \ physics,  1 ; chemistry,  1 ; biology,  1 ; 
history,  3;  civics,  manual  training,  2;  domestic  science  and  art,  2. 

Industrial : Industrial  training  begins  in  the  sixth  grade.  Five  periods  a week  are 
given  to  this  work  throughout  the  high-school  course.  Good  work  in  sewing  is  done, 
but  the  cooking  is  hampered  by  lack  of  facilities.  There  is  no  way  to  heat  the  woodshop. 
The  teacher  explained  the  shortage  of  tools  by  saying  that  the  shop  had  been  broken 
into  some  time  before  and  most  of  the  tools  stolen. 

Plant . — Estimated  value,  $14,700.  Land:  Estimated  value,  $!,ooo.  The  school 
lot  is*  165  by  175  feet. 

Buildings:  Estimated  value,  $13,100.  There  are  two  frame  buildings.  The 
main  building  has  12  classrooms.  The  equipment,  estimated  value  $700,  consists  of 
classroom  furniture  and  limited  shop  apparatus. 

Date  of  visit:  November,  1915. 

CENTRAL  TEXAS  COLLEGE. 

Principal:  J.  W.  Strong. 

A school  of  elementary  and  secondary  grade.  The  organization  is  pot  effective. 
The  school  was  founded  by  the  General  Baptist  Convention  of  Texas  in  1901,  and  is 
owned  by  that  body. 

Attendance. — Total,  174;  elementary  111,  secondary  41,  special  22. 

Teachers  and  workers. — Total,  12;  all  colored;  male  4,  female  8;  grades  and 
academic  8,  industrial  1,  music  1,  other  workers  2. 

Organization. — Elementary:  The  elementary  work  is  fairly  well  done.  Some 
instruction  in  sewing  is  provided.  V 


Secondary:  The  four- year  secondary  course  contains  the  usual  secondary  subjects, 
poorly  taught.  College  classes  were  claimed,  but  in  only  two  subjects  were  pupils 
reported.  Special  pupils  in  music  and  theology  attend  irregularly. 

Financial,  1912-13. — Only  a rough  estimate  of  the  amount  of  money  received  and 
expended  could  be  obtained.  The  approximate  figures  were : 

Income,  excluding  noneducational  receipts $5,  186 

Expenditures,  less  noneducational  receipts. . . ; 5,  186 

Indebtedness. n,  700 


Sources  of  income:  Tuition,  donations,  Baptist  Associatic  other  sources, 

$5,186.  The  noneducational  receipts  were  from  the  boarding  department  and  were 
estimated  to  be  about  $4,000.  | « 

Items  of  expenditure:  Salaries  and  running  expenses,  $5,186;  expenses  of  boarding 
department,  $4,000.  * 

Indebtedness:  Of  the  indebtedness  $1,700  was  in  the  form  of  mortgage  and  $10,000 
was  said  to  be  back  salary  due  teachers. 

Plant. — Land:  Estimated  value,  $5,000.  The  school  owns  5 acres  of  land  in  Waco. 
All  thaland  is  used  for  campus. 


Value  of  plant. 
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Buildings.  Estimated  value,  $33,500.  The  buildings  include  a large  three-story 
brick  structure,  two  Jarge  frame  structures  and  several  small  frame  houses.  The  build- 
ings were  in  need  of  repair  but  the  rooms  were  fairly  well  kept. 

Movable  equipment:  Estimated  value,  $1,500.  The  equipment  consists  mostly 
of  furniture  for  classrooms  and  dormitories.  There  is  no  scientific  apparatus  or  indus- 
trial equipment. 

Recommendations.— 1.  That  the  course  of  study  be  simplified  and  provision  made 
for  teacher-training,  theory  and  practice  of  gardening,  and  simple  industrial  training.1 

2.  That  the  system  of  accounting  be  improved  and  an  annual  audit  made  by  an 
accredited  accountant.  * * 

Date  of  visit:  April,  1914. 


PAUL  QUINN  COLLEGE: 

President:  J.  K.  Williams.3 

An  institution  of  secondary  grade  with  a large  elementary  department  and  a few 
pupils  studying  college  subjects.  The  liberal  support  of  the  institution  by  the  colored 
people  is  noteworthy. 

The  school  was  established  and  chartered  in  1881  by  the  Texas  Conference  of  the 
African  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  and  is  owned  and  controlled  by  an  unwieldy  board 
of  trustees  elected  from  the  various  conferences  of  the  church  throughout  the  State. 

Attendance. — Total,  286;  elementary  213,  secondary  57,  in  college  subjects  13,  spe- 
cial students  3.  Of  the  pupils  above  the  grades,  63  boarded  at  the  school. 

Teachefs  and  workers.  Total,  15  » all  colored;  male  9,  female  6,  grades  1,  academic  10, 
carpentry  1,  agriculture  1,  matrons  2. 

Organization . — Only  one  regular  teacher  is  assigned  to  the  elementary  grades.  The 
catalogue  shows  a confusing  arrangement  of  higher  courses  too  elaborate  for  the  number 
of  pupils  and  too  extensive  for  the  teaching  force.  The  pupils  in  the  so-called  normal 
and  college  preparatory  courses  are  studying  low-grade  secondary  subjects.  Their 
spelling  and  handwriting  indicate  inadequate  preparation  for  their  classes.  The  13 
college  pupils  were  taking 6 language  and  mathematics  courses  too  advanced  for  their 
preparation.  A few  of  the  pupils  receive  training  in  woodwork,  printing,  gardening, 
cooking,  and  sewing.  * 

Financial , 1012-13. — School  funds  are  received  and  disbursed  by  the  president, 
secretary,  and  treasurer.  Each  of  these  officers  keeps  separate,  unsystematic  accounts 
of  monevs  handled.  As  far  as  could  be  determined  the  more  important  items  were  as 
follows: 

Income, excluding noncducational  receipts ' $34 

Expenditures,  leas  noncducational  receipts  . . .a- 

Value  of  plant J’*  5 

Sources  of  income:  African  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  $15,537;  tuition  and  fees, 
$3*285,  general  donations,  $2,7171  other  sources,  $2,779.  The  noneducational  receipts 
amounted  to  $4,769,  of  which' $4,292  was  from  the  boarding  department  and  $477  from 
the  farm  and  shops. 


1 Elected  lino*  d«u  of  vbit. 
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Items  of  expenditure:  Salaries,  $6,862;  supplies  for  boarding  department,  $3,130; 
repairs,  fuel,  and  light,  $2,393 ; material  and  supplies,  not  including  boarding  department," 
$1,887;  equipment,  $950;  traveling  expenses,  $757;  other  purposes,  $6,254. 

Plant. — Land:  Estimated  value,  $40,000.  The  land  comprises  20  acres  within  tfie 
city  limits.  About  12  acres  are  cultivated.  The  campus  is  fairly  well  kept. 

Buildings:  Estimated  value,  $52,000.  The  buildings  include  a three-story  brick 
structure  used  for  classrooms  and.  girls’  dormitory,  a two-story  frame  cottage  used  for 
the  president’s  home  and  office,  a one-story  brick  building  used  for  boys’  dormitory,  a 
one-story  brick  building  used  for  shop  and  store,  and  several  one-story  frame  structures. 

Movable  equipment:  Estimated  value,  $5,000.  The  equipment  coLsists  of  dor- 
mitory furniture,  office  fixtures,  and  a few  farm  implements  and  tools  in  the  shop.  The 
laboratory  eqjupment  is  negligible. 

Recommendations . — 1.  That  a system  of  accounting  for  the  whole  school  be  installed 
in  a central  office  and  the  books  audited  annually  by  an  accredited  accountant,  who 
shall  report  to  the  board  of  trustees. 

2.  That  the  present  unwieldy  board  of  trustees  give  over  the  immediate  manage-’ 
ment  of  the  school  to  a small  and  responsible  executive  committee. 

3.  That  the  school  organization  be  simplified  and  the  Vnergy  of  the  institution  be 
centered  on  teacher-training. 

4.  That  industrial  work  be  made  an  effective  part  of  the  school  program  and  that 
the  land  about  the  school  be  utilized  for  teaching  gardening  and  agriculture.1  . 


Date  of  vi^jt:  April,  1914. 

SMITH  COUNTY. 

White.  Nejro. 

Population,  1910 ,24,420  i7»246 

Children  6 to  14  years  of  age,  1910 5.  311  4>  464 

Teachers’ salaries  in  public  schools,  1909-10  . . . . $58,863  $21,932 

TeacherstsalariesperchiM6to  14m  coui^J $11.08  $4  91 

Percentage  illiterate,  1910 2.6  26.6 


The  rura£  population  is  75*1  per  cent  of  tne  total. . The  average  attendance,  accord- 
ing to  thk  1910  census,  is  3,950  white  pupils  and  2,774  colored  pupils. 

These  statistics  indicate  the  need  for  additional  school  facilities.  If  the  work  of 
Phillips  University  were  simplified,  it  could  meet  the  need  for  a school  to  train 
teachers  for  the  surrounding  counties.  As  the  only  Colored  Methodist  Episcopal  school 
in  Texas  it  deserves  support.  The  EajL  Texas  Academy  could  be  developed  as  a central 
institution  for  supplementing  the  wor^pf  the  rural  schools  of  the  immetliate  locality. 

TYLER. 

EAST  TEXAS  NORMAL  AND  INDUSTRIAL  ACADEMY. 

Principal;  J.  V.  McClellan. 

A school  of  elementary  and  secondary  grade.  It  was  founded  in  1905  by  the  local 
Baptist  Association  and  is  owned  and  controlled  by  that  body. 

Attendance. — Total,  150;  elementary  1 22,  secondary  28 ; boarders,  1 15.'  The  reported 
enrollment  for  the  year  was  211. 


* See  fcwmmmdatjanfl  is  stmmury  chapter,  p.  ti. 
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Teachers  and  workers. — Total,  8;  all  colored;  male  3,  female  5. 

Organization  — The  12  grades  are  fairly  well  taught.  The  only  industrial  work  is  a 
little  sewing.  Boys  receive  practice  in  agriculture  by  cultivating  15  acres  of  land. 
Some  home  training  is  given  in  the  dormitories. 

Financial , 1912-13.— The  accounts  were  poorly  kept,  but  according  to  the  estimates 
of  the  principal  the  more  important  items  were: 


Income,  excluding  noncducational  receipts  500 

Expenditures,  less  noneducational  receipts  . 4t  131 

Indebtedness * g^0 

Value  of  plant  22,225 

Sources  income:  East  Texas  Baptist  Association,  $4,000;  tuition  and  fees,  $1 ,500. 
The  noncducational  receipts  were  from  t^c  hoarding  department  and  amounted  to 
approximately  $4,000. 

Items  of  expenditure:  Expenses  of  hoarding  department,  $3,000;  salaries,  $2,200; 
repairs  and  additions,  $2*000;  equipment,  $675;  supplies  and  sundries,  $256. 

Indebtedness:  Of  the  indebtedness  $600  was  in  the  form  of  mortgage  on  part  of 
the  property  and  $250  was  back  salaries  due  teachers. 

Plant. — Land:  Estimated  value,  $12,000.  The  school  bwns  30  acres  of  land,  which 
is  about  evenly  divided  between  the  campus  and  the  school  farm. 

Buildings:  Estimated  value,  $8,000.  There  are  four  two-story  frame  buildings, 
fairly  well  kept  and  neat  in  appearance.*  ,J 

Movable  equipment:  Estimated  value, , $2,225.  Of  the  equipment,  $2,000  was  in 
furniture  and  $225  in  fann  implements  and  live  stock.  There  is  practically  no  indus- 
trial equipment. 

Rccomnu'miations 1.  That  teacher  training,  t he  theory  and  practice  of  gardening, 
and  simple  industrial  work  be  made  part  of  the  regular  course.1 

2.  That  the  system  of  accounting  be  improved  and  the  books  audited  annually  by 
an  accredited  accountant. 

Date  of  vi^it : March,  1914.  " ^ 


PHILLIPS  UNIVERSITY  * 


4 


President:  W.  R.  Banks.8 

A secondary  school  with  small  elementary  enrollment,  hampered  by  a complicated 
curriculum. 

The  school  was  founded  in  1895  bY  the  Texas  Conference  of  the  Colored  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church.  Its  name  was  afterwards  changed  from  Phillips  Academy  to  Texas 
College,  and  recently  to  Phillips  University.  It  is  controlled  and  supported  by  a board 
of  ^17  colored  tnistees  elected  by  the  conferences. 

Attendance  — Total,  no;  elementary  35,  secondary  75  (3  reporting  college  subjects), 
male  38,  female  72;  boarders,  82.  y - 

• Teachers  and  workers. — Total,  10;  all  colored;  male  6,  female  f^elementary  3,  aca- 
demic 3,  music  1,  sewing  1,  typewriting  1,  matron  1 . 

Organization. — Elementary:  The  three  upper  grades  are  fairly  well  taught. 

* See  recornmtadatiooj  in  lumnury  chapter,  p ». 

* Formerly  Texas  College. 

* Elected  since  date  of  visit.  It  is  reported  tbat  the  new  adminisiration  is  simplifying  the  courses. 
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Secondary:  The  secondary  work  is  divided  by  a confusing  arrangement  into  three 
courses  college  preparatory,  with  38  pupils;  academic,  with  21;  and  normal,  with  13. 
Three  pupils  were  in so-called  college  subjects.  The  principal  subjects  are:  Latin,  3 or 
4 years;  Greek,  in  the  college  preparatory,  2 years;  English,  i to  4 years;  mathematics, 


4;  elementary  science,  1F2  to  3;, history,  1;  Bible,  psychology  and  education,  \%\ 
and  a little  agriculture,  sewing,  music,  and  typewriting  It  is  apparent  that  this  elaborate 
program  of  subjects  is  wasteful,  if  not  impossible  for  me  small  teaching  force. 

Financial , 1014-1^. — No  systematic  books  were  kept  at  the  time  of  visit,  and  no 
facts  concerning  the  finances  for  1 91 2-1 3 or  1913-14  were  available.  The  new  president 
gives  the  following  as  the  more  important  financial  items  for  the  vear  1 914-15: 

Income,  excluding  nonedueatiutyd  receipts  ' 765 

• Expenditures,  less  noneducational  receipts  7,  172 

Indebtedness 15,000 

Value  of  ^fant % ; 7o,ooo 


Sources  of  income:  Church  conferences  and  collections,  $3,500;  tuition  and  fees, 
$265.  The  noneducational  receipts  wgfe  from  the  boarding  department  and  amounted 
to  $2,750. 

Items  of  expenditure:  Supplies  for  boarding  department,  $3,728; 'teachers’  salaries, 
*3,  150;  fuel,  light,  t\nd  water,  $816;  repairs,  $78;  other  expenses,  $2,150. 

Indebtedness:  Of  the  indebtedness,  $3,500  was  money  borrowed  to  meet  current 
expenses  and  the  remainder  was  in  old  debts  for  buildings  and  other  purposes.'  The 
entire  property  is  mortgaged. 

Plpnt.  Land:  Estimated  value,  $12,000.  The  land  comprises  100  acres,  about  a 
mile  and  a half  from  town.  None  of  the  land  is  cultivated  by  the  school,  but  the  farm 
of  65  acres  is  rented  out.  The  other  land  is  u$ed  for  campus  and  grounds. 

Buildings:  Estimated  value,  $53,000.  Phillips  Hall,  a large  four-story  brick  build- 
ing, value  $30,000,  contains  girls’  dormitory,  dining  hall,  and  domestic-science  depart- 
ment. The  boys’  dormitory,  value  $1 5,0a),  is  a good  three-story  brick  structure  recently 
erected.  There  are  several* small  frame  structures,  used  for  classrooms,  school  store,  and 
other  purposes. 

Movable  equipment : Estimated  value,  $5,000.  Of’this,  $4,000  is  in  furniture;  $500’ 
in  farm  equipment  and  live  stock;  $500  in  water  tanks  (Mid  heaters. 

Rqfommendations.— i.  That  the  organi  ation  be  simplified.  The  secondary  depart- 
ment should  comprise  one  main  course,  including  ’Shch  studies  as  teacher  trainid^, 
elementary  science,  history,  Social  studies,  physiology,  and  sanitation,  and  other  subjects 
should  be  arranged*  on  a limited  elective  system.  ' % 

2.  That  the  theory  and  practice  of  gardening  and  simple  industrial  training  be 
introduced.1 

3.  That  a system  of  ^counting  adjusted  to  the  needs  of  the  school  be  installed  and 
the  books  audited  annually  by  an  accredited  accountant. 

Date  of  visit:  March,  19I4. 
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'4  TARRANT  COIjNTY. 

• 

The  population  is  32.5  per  cent  rural.  There  are  no  private  schools  in 
outside  of  the  city  of  Fort  Worth. 

the  county 

FORT  WORTH. 

1 Population,  1910. .. . ^ 

White. 

Nryro. 

Children  6 to  14  years  of  age,  1910 

13,  280 
J»956 
$19*343 
$9-  84 

Teachers’  salaries  in  public  schools,  1914-1 5 
Teachers’  salaries  per  child  6 to  14  in  city.  . 

$247,344 

Percentage  illiterate,  1910. . . 

There  are  19  schools  for  white  pupils  and  8 for  colored. 

The  number  of  teachers 

IS  335  in  white  schools  and  38  in  colored  schools.  The  average  attendance  is  9,523 
white  pupils  and  1 ,424  colifted  pupils. 

These  statistics  indicate  that  the  public-school  accommodations  for  colored  people 
in  Fort  Worth  are  fairly  satisfactory.  In  addition  to  the  elementary  school^  a good 
public  high  school  is  provided.  As  far  as  the  local  situation  is  concerned,  J he  Fort  Worth 
Industrial  and  Mechanical  College  is  not  needed.  It  could,  however,  be  developed  to 
meet  the  needs  of  the  pupils  who  come,  from  the  surrounding  rural  schools. 

FORT  WORTH  PUBLIC  HIGH  SCHOOL. 

Principal:  'I'.  H.  Tabb. 

A city  high  school  doing  four  years  of  secondary  work,  including  industrial  tfaining. 
The  seven  elementary  grades  are  taught  in  the  same  building 

A Uendance.  Secondary , 133;  male  39,  female  94.  The  elementary  enrollment 
was  547. 

I Teachers.  Secondary,  6;  all  colored;  male  4,  female  2.  There  were  15  teachers 
for  the  elementary  grades.  The  teachers  are  fairly  well  prepared  for  their  work. 

■Organization.—  Secondary : The  high  school  subjects  are:  Mathematics,  4 years; 
English,  4;  Latin,  2 German,  1;  physical  geo^baphy,  physics,  1;  chemistry,  1; 
history,  4;  manual  training,  2^ ; domestic  science  and  art,  2#.'  The  Masses  are  divrded 
into  sections  and  the  half-year  promotion  plan  is  followed.  Many  of  the  pupils,  espe- 
cially the  girls,  take  i^usjc  in  addition  to  the  required  subjects. 

Industrial:  In  the  seventh  grade  three  45-minute  periods  a week  are  given  to  in- 
dustrial work.  This  is  increased  to  five  45-minute  periods  a week  in  the  «ihth  grade  and 
above.  Sewing  is  handicapped  by  Jack  of  spate. 

Plant—  Estimated  value,  $68, 000.  Land:  Estimated  value,  $10,000.  The  school 
site  occupies  a city  block.  Land  located  three  blocks  away  from  the  school  is  rented 
& for  garden  purposes,  but  no  school  gardening  was  being  done  at  the  time  of  visit. 

Buildings:  Estimated  value,  $50,000.  The  main  brick  building,  where  the  high 
school  work  is  done,  is  a three-story  structure  with  a large  auditorium,  and  is  among 
the  best  high  school  buildings  in  the  State.  There  are  also  two  frame  buildings. 

Movable  equipment : Estimated  value,  $8,000.  Most  of  the  equipment  is  in  desks 
and  industrial  apparatus. 

Date  of  visit:  November,  1915. 
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'FORT  WORTH  INDUSTRIAL  AND  MECHANICAL  COLLEGE. 

President^  M.  J.  Johnson. 

A-" school  of  elementary  and  secondary  grade.  The  school  was  founded  as  Hearne 
Academy  in  1 88 1 and  the  present  name  wa^adopted  in  1909.  It  is  owned  and  controlled 
by  the  Baptist  Missionary  and  Educational  Convention  of  Textes. 

Attendance. — Total,  102;  elementary  66,  secondary  36;  male  43,  female  59; 
boarders,  66. 

Teachers  and  workers. — Total,  7;  all  colored;  male  3,  female  4. 

. Organization. — Elementary : The  elementary  work  is  divided  into  primary  and 
grammar  departments.  The  primary  department,  embracing  the  first  four  grasses, 
enrolls  practically  no  pupils.  The  grammar  grades  are  fairly  well  taught.  Some 
instruction  in  sewing  is  given. 

Secondary  : The  secondary  pupils  have  a four-year  course  of  the  college  preparatory 
type,  including  four  years  of  Latin  and  two  of  Greek.  A litjle  practice  teaching  is  done. 
The  girls  have'sewing  three  times  a week. 

Financial , 1912-13. — As  far  as  could  be  determined  the  more  important  items  were: 


Income,  excluding  noneducational  receipts 
Expenditures,  less  norffeducational  receipts 
Value  of  plant 


$4,  300 

3.700 
16,  500 


Sources  income  : Baptist  Missionary'and  Educational  Convention^  Texas,  $3,000; 
tuition  and  fees,  $1,200.  The  noneducational  receipts  were  fmm  the  boarding  depart- 
ment and  amounted  to  approximately  $3,000.  ' * , 

Items  of  expenditure:  Expenses  of  boarding  department,  $3,000;  salaries,  $2,000; 
other  expenses,  $1,700. 

• Plant. — Estimated  value,  $8,000".  The  school  owns  rS> acres  of  land  in  the  suburbs. 

’ Buildings:  Estimated  value,  $7,500.  There  are  three/wo-story  frame  buildings  and 
a cottage  6n  the  grounds  'The  rooms  are  fairly  well  kept  but  the  buildings  need  repair. 

Movable  equipment:  Estimated  value,  $1,000.  The  equipment  consists  of  furni- 
ture for  classrooms  and  dormitories. 


Recommendation. — That  the  Baptists  of  Texas  increase  the  supporf  of  this  institution  * 
and  adapt  its  work  to  the  needs  of  students  from  the  rural  communities  and  small  towns 
of  this  part  of  tbd  State,  or  combine  it  with  one  of  th^  other  Baptist  schools  of  the  Stake. 
Date  of  visit:  April,  1914.  ^ 


TRAVIS  COUNTY. 


White,  Nefto. 

Population,  19x0 40,  130  15,473 

Children  6 to  14  year?  of  age,  1910 7,635  3,486 

Teachers’  salaries  in  public  schools,  1909-10.  . $89  364  $31.  932 

Teachers’  salaries  per  child  6 to  14  in  county . . $11.71  $6  19 

Percentage  illiterate,  1910 5.3  ai.  x 


The-ttmcT population  is  46.3  per  cent  of  the  total.  The  average  attendance,  ac- 
cording to  the  1910  census,  is  5,344  white  pupils  and  2,377  colored  pupils. 

These  statistics  indicate  the  need  for  increased  public  school  facilities.  A rural 
high  school  is  maintained  at  Manor  which  is  doing  good  work.  The  St.  John's  Orphanage 
and  Industrial  School  operates, a day  school  with  a six  months'  term.  This  institution 
is  described  in  the  summary  of  special  ‘institutions  for  Texas. 
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MANOR. 

CLAYTON  INDUSTRIAL  HIGH  SCHOOL.  ' * 

Principal:  J.  E.  Clayton. 

A school  of  elementary  and  secondary  grade  selected  as  a central  training  institu- 
tion to  provide  additional  facilities  for  the  colored  children  of  the  county. 

Attendance. — Total,  208;  elementary  174,  secondary  34;  male  96,  female  112. 

Teachers. — Total,  6;  all  colored;  male  1,  female  5. 

Organization . -Elementary:  The  seven  elementary  grades  are  wcil  taught. 

Secondary:  The  three  years  of  high  school  include  the  usual  subjects,  with  some 
training  in  methods  and  school  management. 

Industrial:  All  pupils  above  fhe  third  grade  have  seven  hours  a*week  of  industrial 
work.  The  courses  include  cooking,  sewing,  %nd  a little  manual  training.  The  work  in 
gardening,  canning,  and  care  of  farm  animals  is  well  conducted. 

Financial , 79/4-75. — The  income  amounted  to  $2,511,  of  which  $1,664  was  from 
public  funds,  $500  from  the  Slater  Fund,  and  $347  from  other  sources.  Of  the  income 
$2,120  was  expended  for  salaries  <*nd  $7S?*dr  current  expenses\ 

Plant. — Estimated  value,  $4,080.  The  plant  consists  of  half  an  acre  of  lancf,  value 
$250;  a seven- rodm  bulling,  value  $2,750;  and  equipment  valued  at  $1,080 

■ Recomrm'ndatiop,. — That  the  work  be  encouraged  and  facilities  provided,  as  the  need 
appears,  for  a boarding  department,  increased  secondary  work,  and  teacher  training. 

Date  of  visit:  December,  1915. 

AUSTIN. 


Percentage  illiterate,  igio  . 


White. 

Ne*ro. 

7. 478 

• 3* 634 

1.389 

• *99,607 

$16,  Ol8 

$27  41 

*“•  53 

4.  1 

18.  8 

colored. 

The  number 

of  teachers  is  i3oJin  \frhit^  zcholts  and  32  in  colored  schools.  The  average  attendance  is 
4,174  white  pupils  And  1,352  colored  pupils. 

In  addition  to  the  elementary  school  facilities  a fairly  good  city  high  school  is 
provided.  As  rapidly  as  possible  the  private  schools  should  discontinue  the  lower 
elementary  grades  and  center  their  energies  on  secondary,  industrial,  and  teacher- 
training  courses.  The  authorities  of  Samuel  Huston  College  and  Tillotson  College  should 
agree  to  combine  the  college  work  of  the  two  institutions  at  one  place.  This  would 
enable  both  institutions  to  develop  more  fully  their  secondary  departments. 

AUSTIN  PUBLIC  HIGH  SCHOOL 

Principal:  L.  C.  Anderson. 

A city  high  school  offering  four  years  of  secondary  work  with  some  industrial  train- 
ing. The  sixth  and  seventh  grades  are  in  the  sam£  building. 

A ttcndance. -^Secondary,  82;  male  25,  female  57.  There  were  222  pupils  in  the 
sixth  and  seventh  grades. 

Teachers.— Secondary,  2;  both  colored.  Three  others  give  part  time,  ^fhere  are 
three  teachers  for  the  sixth  and  seventh  grades. 

Organization. — Secondary:  The  setondary  subjects  are:  English,  5 years;  mathe- 
matics, 5;  Latin,  4;  elementary  science,  2% ; history,  5;  civics,  % ; manual  training,  2. 

4 * ' 
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Industrial:  Simple  manual  training  is  provided  for  boys,  and  there  is  also  some 
gardening.  Cooking  is  the  only  industrial  courseSfor  girls,  but  this  is  exceptionally 
well  taught.  Lunches  are  serVedno  the  students  every  day  at  a cost  of  5 cents  apiece. 

Plant. — Estimated  value , $28,000.  Land:  Estimated  value,  $5,000.  A large  lot 
is  used  for  school  grounds  and  another  lot  50  by  170  feet  for  the  school  garden. 

Building. — Estimated  value,  $21,000.  The  building  is  a modem  brick  structure. 
Two  large  basement  rooms  are  practically  unused. 

Movable  equipment : ,Estimated  value,  $2,000.  Excellent  equipment  is  provided. 


SAMUEL  HUSTON  COLLEGE. 


President:  J.  W.  Frasier.1 

A school  of  secondary  grade  with  a large  elementary  enrollment  and  a few  pupils  in 
college  studies.  The  management  has  won  the  confidence  of  white  and  colored  people, 
but  the  effort  to  maintain  college  classes  limits  the  development  of  other  departments. 
The  Eliza  Dee  Industrial  Home  for  girls  is  maintained  in  connection  with  the  institution. 

The  institution  was  founded  in  1900  by  President  Lovinggood,  and  it  is  owned  and 
supervised  by  the  Freedmen’s  Aid  Society  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 

Attendance.— Total,  377;  elementary  267,  secondary  92,  in  college  studies  18; 
boarders,  150*  Of  the  pupils  above  the  seventh  grade,  55  were  male  and  63  female; 
18  were  from  Austin,  97  from  other  places  in  Texas,  and  3 from  other  States;  51  were 
from  farm  homes.  The  reported  enrollment  for  the  year  was  405. 

Teachers  and  workers.  Total,  17;  all  colored;  male*  8,  female  9;  elementary  5, 
academy  6 (5  reporting  part  time  to  college),  industrial  1,  music  1,  commercial  1, 
matrons  2,  laundry  1.* 

Organization. — Elementary : The  eight  grades  with  large  enrollment  are  in  crowded 
classrooms. 

Secondary:  The  secondary  work  is  given  in  two  four-year  courses,  ‘’college  pre- 
paratory,” with  44  pupils,  and  “normal”  with  48  pupils.  The  college  preparatory’  in- 
cludes: Latin, 4 years;  Greek  or  Spanish,  2;* mathematics,  3;  English,  2 x/%  \ history  and 
civics,  2;  elementary  science,  2^;  physiology,  1 ; Bible,  1.  The  normal  course  includes: 
Latin,  2 years;  mathematics,  3 ; history  and  civics,  2 ; English,  3 ; physiology,  1 ; Bible,  ; 
agriculture,  1 ; sdejy>,  1 %.  Psychology  and  pedagogy  are  taught  in  the  junior  and  senior 
yearp,  and  in  the  senior  year  methods  and  review  occupy  practically  the  whole  course. 
The  teaching  force  of  six,  already  heavily  burdened  with  secondary  courses,  is  entitely 
inadequate  for  the  college  work  attempted.  I 

Industrial:  The  boys' industrial  work,  with  the  exception  of  tailoring;  has  been 
abandoned.  Recently  an  industrial  building  was  erected,  but  it  is  now  used  for  music, 
science,  and  the  elementary  classes  crowded  out  of  the  main  building  by  the  higher 
classes.  Cooking  and  sewing  are  effectively  taught  at  the  Eliza  Dee  Home,  which  is 
across  the  street  from  the  school. 


Financial , 1912-13. — The  accounts  are  kept  carefully  in  accordance  with  the  system 
Cuba  Freedmen’s  Aid  Society.  The  more  important  items  were: 

:IacoqM,exchidixigsio^edticational  receipts . gt4f  3^ 

Expenditures,  lest poheducational  receipts. \ 1 1,  706 

Value  of  plant , . , , . , . . . . 


. 7o6< 
96,000 


f-  ; | ‘ BfccMd  rian  data  of  vitk.  . 
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Income:  Donations,  16,321;  Freedmen’s  Aid  Society,  14,429;  tuition  and  fees, 
14.053-  The  noneducational  receipts  amounted  to  $14,375.  of  which  $11,391  was  from 
the  boarding  department , $1 ,982  froip  the  shops,  and  $1 ,002  from  books  sold. 

Expenditures:  Supplies  for  boarding  department,  $11,662;  salaries,  $8,244;  shop 
equipment,  $2,604;  books  to  be  sold,'  $2*79;  repairs,  $721 ; piano  and  typewriter,’ $445  • 

student  aid,  $222 ; other  expenses,  $24.  The  unexpended  balance  for  the  year  amounted 
to  $3,197. 

Plant.— Land ; Estimated  value,  $23,000.  The  school  owns  a city  block  and  several 
lots,  together  with  about  8 acres  outside  the  city  limits.  A part  of  the  land  is  used  for 
truck  garden. 

- Buildings:  Estimated  value,  $65,000.  There  are  three  neat  brick  buildings.  The 
main  building,  four  stories  high,  is  used  for  administration,  chapel,  dining  room,  and 
pris’  dormitory.  The  boys’  dormitory,  four  stories  high,,  is  of  good,  simple  design. 
The  laundry  building  is  a frame  structure  two  stories  high.  Across  the  street  from  the 
main  building  is  a frame  building  used  for  girls’  dormitory. 

■.  4 Movable  equipment:  Estimated  value,  $8,000.  Of  this,  $5,000  was  in  furniture 
$1,400  in  shop  equipment,  $900  in  library  books  and  fixtures,  $450  in  farm  equipment 
and  -live  stock,  $250  in  scientific  apparatus. 

Recommendations—  i.  That  the  effort  to  maintain  college  classes  be  deferred  until 
the  secondary  and  industrial  departments  are  adequately  supplied  with  teachers  and 
equipment.1 

2 That  more  provision  be  made  for  thrttaining  of  teachers  and  special  emphasis 
placed  on  the  preparation  of  teachers  for  rural  schools. 

Date  of  visit:  April,  1914. 


ELIZA  DEE  INDUSTRIAL  HOME  OF  SAMUEL  HUSTON  COLLEGE. 

Superintendent:  Miss  Clara  King. 

A home  school  for  girls  maintained  and  managed  by  the  Woman’s  Home  Missionary 
Society  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in  connection  with  Samuel  Huston  College 
A ttend0fcer — Total , 1 5 ; all  boarders.  g 

Tcacfms. — Total,  3;  white  1,  colored  2. 


Organization.  Besides  the  domestic  training  given  the  15  girls  boarding  in  the 

home,  courses  in  cooking,  sewing,  and  dressmaking  are  provided  in  Samuel  Huston 
College. 

FiwfKial,  1913-14.— The  income  amounted  to  $1,387,  practically  all  from  the 
Womaii  s Home  Missionary  Society.  The  entire  sum  was  used  for  salaries  and  numinjr 
expenses.  ^ 

Plant.  Estimated  value,  $6,000.  fife  plant  consists  of  about  half  an  acre  of  land 
a two-stary  frame  building,  and  fairly  good  furniture  and" domestic  science  equipment’ 
The  building  is  neatly  kept.  ' 

Recommendation.  That  the  work  be  encouraged,  and  made  a more  vital  part  of 
Samuel  Huston  College. 

Date  of  visit:  April,  1914. 


m 
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TTLLOTSON  COLLEGE. 


President:  I.  M.  Agard.1 

A school  of  secondary  grade  with  a few  pupils  in  college  classes  and  a large  ele- 
mentary enrollment.  It  has  a large  plant  and  an  equipment  for  simple  industrial 
courses.  The  teachers  are  well  trained. 

The  school  was  founded  in  1877  and  opened  in  1881  by  the  American  Missionary 
Association  of  the  Congregational  £hurch.  It  is  owned  and  maintained  by  that  asso- 
ciation and  controlled  by  a board  of  trustees. 

Attendance. — 'total,  223;  elementary  135,  secondary  70,  in  college  classes  18;  male 
95,  female  128;  boarders,  139.  There  were  a few  special  students.  Of  the  pupils  above 
the  seventh  grade,  33  were  from  Austin,  53  from  other  places  in  Texas,  and  2 from  other 
States.  The  reported  enrollment  for  the  year  was  314. 

Teachers  and  workers. — Total,  20;  white  14,  colored  6;  male  7,  female  13;  grades  4, 
academic.  7,  music  3,  girls'  industries  2,  boys'  industries  2,  matron  1,  Bible  1. 

Organization. — Elementary:  The  four  upper  elementary  grades  are  well  taught. 

Secondary:  The  secondary  work  is  arranged  in  groups  of  required  and  elective 
subjects.  The  subjects  required  of  all  are:  English,  3 years;  mathematics,  3;  elemen- 
tary sciences,  3>£;  civics,  Bible,  1;  music,  %.  Thirty-three  pupils  elected  Latin, 
8 education,  8 ethics,  15  physics,  7 history,  3 commercial  subjects,  2 chemistry,  1 Greek. 
It  is  unfortunate  that  the  emphasis  is  on  mathematics  in  the  required  group  and  on 
Latin  in  the  elective. 

College  classes:  The  college  work  consists  of  advanced  English,  ancient  languages, 
and  mathematics,  with  limited  courses  in  economics,  Bible,  logic,  and  biology.  The 
teaching  force  and  equipment  are  too  limited  to  attempt  college  work. 

Industrial:  Cooking  and  sewing  are  taught  by  well-trained  teachers.  The  equip* 
ment  for  manual  courses  is  ample,  but  the  teachers  have  had  only  slight  training  for 
the  work.  The  courses  are  required  through  the  ninth  grade. 

Financial,  1913-14. — The  financial  management  is  under  the  control  of  the  Amer- 
ican Missionary  Association.  A simple  and  effective  system  of  accounts  has  been 
installed  recently.  The  more  important  items  for  the  year  were : 


Income,  excluding  noneducational  receipts. . . .. $ia,  799 

Expenditures,  less  noneducational  receipts 12, 793 

Value  of  plant 103,500 


Sources  of  income:  American  Missionary  Association,  $8,581;  tuition  and  fees* 
$2,693;  donations,  $1,064;  other  sources,  $454.  The  noneducational  receipts  amounted 
to  $7,618,  of  which  $6,635  was  from  the  boarding  department  and  $983  from  farm  and 
other  sales. 

Items  of  expenditure:  Salaries,  $6,964;  supplies  for  boarding  department,  $6,217; 
other  supplies,  $1,930;  heat,  light,  and  water,  $155;  equipment.  $966;  repairs,  $850; 
student  aid  and  labor,  $775;  outride  labor,  $22;  other  expenses,  $1,531 . 

Plant. — Land:  Estimated  value,  $25,000.  The  laud  comprises  22  acres  of  desirable 
property  on  the  edge  of  town.  None  of  the  land  is  used  for  instruction  in  agriculture. 

Buildings:  Estimated  value,  $70*000.  There  are  four  large  buildings  and  two 
smaller  structures.  The  main  building,  used  for  classrooms,  administration,  and  boys’ 
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dormitory,  is  a brick  structure  four  stories  high;  the  girls'  dormitory  is  a brick  building 
three  stories  high;  the  new  administration  building  and  the  industrial  building  are  of 
concrete-block  construction;  two  small  two-story  frame  buildings  are  used  for  laundry 
and  other  purposes.  The  buildings  are  without  adequate  fire  protection  and  some  of 
the  boys’ rooms  are  poorly  kept. 

Movable  equipment:  Estimated  value,  $8,500.  ,Of  this,  $5,000  was  in  furniture, 
$2,000  in  shop  equipment,  and  $1,500  in  library  books  and  fixtures,  scientific  apparatus, 
and  other  equipment. 

Recommendations.— 1 . That  increased  emphasis  be  given  to  teacher  training,  history, 
and  elementary  science.  The  maintenance  of  college  classes  should  not  be  allowed  to 
interfere  with  these  necessary  subjects.1 

2.  That  the  theory  and  practice  of  gardening  be  made  part  of  the  regular  coarse. 

3.  That  the  supervision  of  boys’  dormitory  be  more  effective. 

Date  of  visit:  April,  1914. 


WALKER  COUNTY. 

Population,  1910 

Children  6 to  14  years  of  age,  rg  10 

Teachers’  salaries  in  public  schools,  1909-10 
Teachers’  salaries  per  child  6 to  14  b county 
Percentage  illiterate,  1910 


White. 
7,699 
i»  706 

$23, 359 

$13.  04 
4 a 


Ne*Rju 

8, 362 
2, 116 
$10,03* 

U 74 

26.  9 


The  entire  population  is  rural.  The  average  attendance,  according  to  the  census  of 
1910,  is  1,149  white  pupiTs  and  1,271  colored,  pupils. 

These  statistics  indicate^ the  need  for  increased  public  school  facilities.  The 
Houston  Industrial  and  Training  School  could  be  developed  as  a central  institution  to 
supplement  the  training  given  in  the  rural  schools  of  the  county. 


HUNTSVILLE.  \ 

HOUSTON- INDUSTRIAL  AND  TRAINING  SCHOOL 

Principal : S.  W.  Houston. 

An  elementary  day  school  doing  fairly  good  work  with  poor  equipment.  There  are 
a few  secondary  pupils  in  attendance.  The  school  was  begun  in  1910  and  is  owned  and 
controlled  by  a local  board  of  white  and  colored  trustees. 

Attendance  .—Total,  227;  elementary  200,  secondary  27. 

Teachers. — Total,  5;  all  colored;  male  2,  female  3. 

Organization.  Ten  grades  are  covered.  Instruction  in  cooking,  sewing,  basketry, 
carpentry,  and  simple  agriculture  is  provided. 

Financial , 79/3-14.— The  income  amounted  to  $2,210,  of  which  $945  was  from 
public  fuftds,  $715  from  the  Jeancs  and  Slater  Funds,  $485  from  mllies  and  subscription, 
and  $70  from  tuition.  Of  the  income  $1,660  was  expended  for  salaries  and  $550  for 
running  expenses.  * 

Plant.  Estimated  value,  $6,000.  The  plant  consists  of  59  of  land,  two 

” 2-story  frame  buildings,  a small  shop,  and  equipment  valued  at  $500. 

Recommendations , 1.  That  the  school  be  developed  as  a county  training  school. 


1 Sec  statement  under  Austin,  p.  $93 . 
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2.  That  teacher  training  and  the  theory  and  practice  o(  gardening  be  made  part  o, 
the  regular  course. 

Date  of  visit:  March,  1914. 

WALLER  COUNTY. 

White.  Negro. 


Population,  iqio t.  436  6.7:3 

Childrea  6 to  14  years  of  age,  1910 1,1^3  1,632 

Teachers’ salaries  in  public  schools,  1909-10 $10,317  $9, 4o<; 

Teachers’  salaries  per  child  6 to  14  in  county $9.  10  $5.  76 

Percentage  illiterate,  1910 2 - ,2  2 


The  entire  population  is  rural.  The  average  attendance,  according  to  the  1910 
census,  is  788  white  pupils  and  938  colored  pupils. 

PRAIRIE  VIEW 

PRAIRIE  VIEW.  NORMAL  AND  INDUSTRIAL  COLLEGE. 

Principal:  I.  M.  Terrell.1  . 

A school  of  secondary  grade  with  one  elementary  class.  Over  two-thirds  of  the 
pupils  are  girls.  The  school  has  extensive  industrial  and  agricultural  equipment,  but 
the  work  has  suffered  from  ineffective  organization. 

The  institution  is  owned  by  the  State  and  supported  partly  by  the  State  and  partly 
by  the  Federal  funds  for  agricultural  and  mechanical  education.  It  was  founded  .in 
1879  and  is  controlled  by  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Agricultural  and  Mechanical 
College  of  Texas  through  a special  committee. 

Attendance, — Total,  552;  elementary  115,  secondary  437;  male  130,  female  422; 
all  hoarder.  Practically  all  the  pupils  were  from  Texas.  Of  the  505  reporting  home 
address,  265  were  from  city  homes  and  24a  from  farm  homes.  The  reported  enrollment 
for  the  year  was  700.  The  proportion  of  male  students  has  recently  increased. 

Teachers  and  workers . — Total,  46;  all  colored;  male  31,  female  15;  academic 
agriculture  4,  boys’  industries  11,  girls’  industries  6,  matrons  2, 
other  worke^HH^  the  29  reporting  place  of  training,  11  were  trained  at  Prairie 
View.  Some  SBjgpTtachers  are  poorly  prepared. 

OrganizattSiC— All  pupils  are  expected  to  spend  3 hours  a day  in  agriculture  or 
industry.  The  organization  of  the  academic  work  into  four  , classes  is  conimendablv 
simple. 

Elementary:  The  first  year  class  includes  United  States  history,  physical  geography, 
arithmetic,  grammar,  and  industrial  courses.  The  ages  of  the  pupils  range  from  13  to 
30  years. 

Secondary:  The  secondary  work  is  done  in  the  three  upper  grades  of  the  ''normal’* 
course.  The  subjects  are:  Algebra,  1 year; 'rhetoric,  1;  drawing,  1;  psychology,  K; 
education  and  management,  1 ; history,  1 ; .elementary  science,  2'.  While  the  selection 
of  subjects  is  simple  and  intelligent,  there  are  too  many  courses  running  orriy  1 2 or  24 
weeks.  No  practice  teaching  is  reported  and  the  subject  of  hygiene  is  neglected. 

Industrial:  Most  of  the  pupils  have  three  43-minute  periods'  a week  of  industrial 
work.  The  small  number  of  special-trades  pupils  take  from  25  to  30  hours  per  week  in 


1 Apoofoted  itac«  date  ol  vtdt. 
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the  shops.  The  trades,  with  the  number  of  pupils  enrolled,  were:  Blaclcsmithing 
five;  printing;  one;  carpentry,  three;  tailoring,  four;  broom  making,  four.  Shoemaking 
and  hat  making  are  also  taught.  The  work  in  blacksmithing  and  carpentry  is  of  a 
distinctly  practical  nature.  The  tailoring  department  spends  a large  part  of  its  time 
making  school  uniforms.  The  printing  and  broom  making  departments  are  engaged  in 

commercial  work.  The  condition  of  the  buildings  indicated  little  practical  repair  work 
done’bv  the  carpenters. 


The  girls’  industries  were  handled  by  six  teachers.  The  work  in  plain  sewing  and 
dressmaking  was  good.  Some  work  in  millinery  wak  done.  The  girls  are  also  admitted 
to  the  courses  on  broom  and  mattress  making. 

Agriculture:  One  teacher  and  three  helpers  have  charge  of  the  instruction  and 
practical  work.  About  365  acres  are  cultivated.  The  farm  equipment  and  live  stock 

are  ample.  Only  28  pupils  are  specializing  in  agriculture.  No  general  course  for  all 
pupils  is  reported. 

hnattcial,  he  accounts  are  kept  on  a simple  cash  basis.1  There  is  no 

separate  record  of  deparWental  transactions.  No  inventory  had  been  taken  of  the 
movable  property.  A cumbersome  requisition  system  for  purchasing  supplies,  which 
entailed  unnecessary  expense  and  loss  of  time  and  labor,  was  in  use.  As  far  as  can  be 
determined  the  more  important  items  for  1912-1  3 were  as  follows: 

Income,  excluding  noMlfeuional  receipts - « 

Hxpenditurcs,  less  noitWucational  receipts o'  o 

Value  of  plant ^ 


237,3oo 

.Sources  of  income:  State  appropriations,  $37,485;  Federal  funds,  {ft, 500.  The 
noiieducalional  receipts  amounted  to  $97, 757,  of  which  $92,183  was  from  boaid  and 
uniforms  (the  items  could  not  be  shown  separately),  and  $5,574  from  the  farm.  The 
State  legislature  appropriated  $40,000  during  the  year  to  make  up  the  deficit  and  to 

nav  off  the  indebtedness 


Hems  of  expenditure : Salaries,  $36,895 ; material  and  supplies,  including  food  stuffs 
for  boarding  department,  $36,46, ; student  labor,  $27,435 ; fuel,  light,  and  water,  $14,769- 
maintenance  ' and  "contingent  ” expenses,  $9,87. ; repairs,  $8,395;  uniforms,  $7,601  j 
equipment  for  shops,  farm,  and  boarding  department,  $7,1 13 ; outside  labor,  $6, 400- 
ad  vertising  and  printing,  $661 ; improvement  of  roads  and  grounds,  $604.’ 

P/nnt  Land:  Estimated  value,  $36,250.  The  land  comprises  about  1,400  acres, 
o \v  11c  1 45-  acres  are  in  campus,  365  acres  in  the  farm,  and  over  900  acres  in  pasture 

and  grazing  land.  Effort  has  been  made  to  improve  the  general  appearance  of  the 
campus. 

Buildings  : Estimated  value,  $150,000.  There  are  ,2  large  buildings  and  ,8  otheis  of 
various  sizes,  including  a number  of  small  cottages  and  bams.  The  more  important  ate : 
The  main  building,  three-story  brick,  containing  chapd,  offices,  classroom,  and  library- 
ive  girls  donnitones,  of  which  three  are  three-story  brick-structures  and  two  are  one-story 
rarae,  the  trades  building,  a two-story  brick;  and  the  science  building,  a two-story 

frame.  The  buildings  were  in  poor  condition  and  the  dormitory  rooms  unclean  and 
disorderly. 


1 Improvement*  la  the  system  ate  reported. 
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Movable  equipment:  Estimated  value,  $50,950,  as  follows:  Farm  equipment  and 
live  stock,  $2^000;  shop  equipment,  $17,100;  furniture,  $7,400;  books  in  library,  $2,500; 
scientific  apparatus,  $2,000;  current  aftsets,  $950. 

Recommendations . — 1.  That  the  organization  be  made  more  effective. 

2.  That  effort  be  made  to  increase  the  attendance  of  young  men  so  that  it  at 

least  equals  the  number  of  young  women.  To  this  end  the  dormitory  facilities  for 
young  men  should  be  improved.  j 

3.  That  inventories  of  all  school  property  be  made,  a system  of  accounting  adapted 
to  the  needs  of  the  institution  installed,  and  the  books  audited, annually  by  an  accred- 
ited accountant. 

4.  That  a course  in  agriculture  and  practical  work  in  gardening  be  made  a part  of 
the  general  curriculum. 

5.  That  the  curriculum  provide  for  a thorough  study  of  hygiene  and  its  applica- 
tions to  dormitories  and  dining  room. 

6. '  That  cooperation  be  established  between  the  dining  room  and  the  domestic 
science  department. 

7*  That  practice  teaching  be  included  in  the  training  of  teachers. 

Dates  of  visits:  April,  1914;  March,  1915. 

Smaller  baptist  schools. 

Besides  Bishop  College,  which  is  aided  by  the  American  Baptist  Home  Mission 
Society,  there  are  13  Baptist  schools  and  an  orphanage  reported  in  Texas.  Thr?e  are 
owned  and  encouraged  by  the  Baptist  General  Convention.  These  three,  with  Fort 
V^orth  Industrial  College  and  East  Texas  Academy,  are  discussed  in  the  county  sum- 
maries. . Two  others  were  visited  and  are  described  below.  The  other  six  schools  are 
listed  at  the  end  of  this  summary. 

LEON  COUNTY— OAKWGOD. 

r-  BOYD  INSTITUTE. 

Principal:  J.  D.  Hill. 

A poorly  managed  elementary  school.  Though  it  is  owned  by  the  local  Baptist  Association  the 
. former  principal  had  taken  away  all  the  furniture  and  farm  products,  leaving  the  school  in  a disorganized 
condition.  The  60  pupils  were  taught  by  four  teachers.  The  income  amounted  to  approximately 
$1,500,  all  of  which  wa3  from  the  Baptist  Association  and  tuition.  The  plant,  estimated  value  $2,000, 
consisted  of  60  acres  of  land,  three  frame  buildings,  and  equipment  valued  at  $300.  ^0^ 

Recommendation. — That  the  school  be  reorganized  and  continued  so  long  as  the  public  schools  are 
inadequate. 

Date  of  visit:  March)  1914. 

WASHINGTON  COUNTY— BRENH  AM. 

BRENHAM  NORMAL  AND  INDUSTRIAL  COLLEGE. 

Principal:  D.  "Porter. 

A school  of  elementary  grade,  with  a few  pupils  in  secondary  subjects.  Most  of  the  pupils  board 
At  the  school.  The  teaching  is  poorly  done  and  the  plant  is  in  bad  repair.  The  school  was  founded 
. in  1905  by  the  local  Baptist  Association  and  is  owned  and  controlled  by  that  body.  There  were  8 
teachers  and  107  pupils.  Some  work  in  cooking,  sewing,  agriculture,  and  blacksmith  ing  is  done,  . 
but  pupils  are  not  required  to  take  these  courses.  There  were  practically  no  financial  accounts,  but 
the  principal  estimated  that  of  the  $^,500  income  $400  was  from  the  association  and  the  remainder  from 
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board  and  tuition.  The  plant,  estimated  value  $7,000,  consists  0/  about  ia  acres  of  land,  4 frame  build* 
mgs,  and  equipment  worth  about  $400. 

Recommendation  —That  the  school  be  combined  with  one  of  the  stronger  Baptist  schools  of  the  State. 
Bate  of  visit.  April,  1914. 


not  visited.  Evidence 
ated  as  follows: 


OTHER  BAPTIST  SCH^LS. 

In  addition  the  following  Baptist  schools  were  reported  b 
indicates  thai  they  are  of  only  minor  importance.  They  are  1< 

County.  Town 

Dallas  Dallas. 

Houston  Latexo. 

Jefferson.  Beaumor.t, 

Kaufman.  Trinity. 

s Matagorda.  Bay  City. 

Robertson.  Hearne. 


School. 

Zion  Rest  Academy. 

Oldham  Institute. 

Bowen  Academy. 

Hubbard  Academy. 

South  Texas  Academy. 

Hearne  Institute  Normal  and  Industrial. 


County. 

Town. 

School.  Attendance 

Bexar. 

San  Antonio. 

St.  Catherine’s  School. 

120 

Bexar. 

San  Antonio. 

Holy  Redeemer  School . 

72 

Bexar 

San  Antonio! 

St  Peter  Cla ver’s  School. 

125 

Coryell. 

Ames. 

Sacred  Heart  School. 

So 

Galveston, 

Galveston. 

* Holy  Rosary  School. 

1 15 

Galveston. 

* Galveston. 

St.  Nicholas*  School. 

I05 

CHRISTIAN  CHURCH  SCHOOLS. 

Two  schools  of 

the  Christian  Church  arc  maintained  in  Texas. 

One 

CATHOLIC  PARISH  SCHOOLS. 

There  are  six  Cathqlie  parish  schools  reported  in  Texas.  These  are  all  small  schools 
in  which  the  religious  interest  is  strong.  The  principal  facts  reporfed  concerning  them 
are  as  follows: 

Teacher^  * 

3 


is  maintained  by  the  Christian  Woman’s  Board  of  Missions  and  the  other  by  the  local 
Christian  convention. 

WOOD  COUNTY— HAWKINS. 

JARVIS  CHRISTIAN  INSTITUTE. 

Principal:  J.  N.  Ervin.  > 

A small  elementary  school  owned  and  maintained  by  the  Christian  Woman's  Board  of  Mission*. 
According  to  the  report  of  this  board  there  were  14  pupils  and  3 colored  workers  in  1913-14. 

The  income  amounted  to  $1.71,.  of  which  *1,680  was  from  the  Christian  Woman 's  Board  of  Missions 
and  $3 2 from  tiqtion  and  other  sources. 

1 The  plant,  estimated  value  $3,000,  consists  of  10  acres  of  land,  several  small  buildings,1  and  meagex 
equipment.  ’ ^ 

Recommendation  — There  is  a present  need  for  this  school,  but  with  the  development  of  the  public 
schools  it  should  become  part  of  the  public-school  system  or  be  combined  with  one  of  the  lancet 
institutions.  * 

ANDERSON  COUNTY— PALESTINE. 

CHRISTIAN  THEOLOGICAL* AND  INDUSTRIAL  COLLEGE 
President:  I S.  Q.  Hurdle. 

A small  elementary  school  with  about  36  pupils.  Practically  all  board  at  the  school.  The  principal 
and  three  women  teacher*  are  colored.  It  is  owned  by  the  Northeast  Texas  Christian  Convention. 


A new  building  has  recently  been  erected. 
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Financial,  zqzj~Z4. — The  income  for  the  year  amounted  to  $1 ,387  and  the  expenses  to  $1 ,537.  Most 
of  the  income  is  from  the  Northeast  Texas  Christian  Missionary  Convention  and* was  used  to  pay  salaries. 
Small  sums  were  received  through  tuition  and  donations.  The  indebtedness  amounted  to  $1,157,  of 
which  $937  was  on  the  building  and  the  balance  on  furniture  and  other  equipment. 

Plant. — Estimated  value,  $5,000.  The  plant  consists  of  50  acres  of  land,  two  large  and  two  small 
wood  buildings,  and  limited  equipment  for  classrooms,  dormitories,  and  farm.  About  30  acres  of  the  * 
land  are  cultivated. 

Recommendation. — This  school  should  not  expect  support  except  locally  'STTrom  the  Northeast 
Texas  Christian  Missionary  Convention.  I 

Date  of  visit:  March  26,  1914. 


INDEPENDENT  SCHOOLS. 


In  addition  to  the  independent  schools  described  in  the  county  summaries  there 
are  two  small  independent  schools  in  Texas.  Both  of  these  schools  are  of  minor 
importance. 

CASS  COUNTY— AVINGER. 

AVINGER  INDUSTRIAL  TRAINING  SCHOOL. 

Principal:  F.  W.  Wheeler. 

A small  elementary  school  doing  good  work  with  limited  equipment.  It  is  taught  bv  the  principal 
and  his  wife.  The  property  is  owned  by  the  principal.  The  15  pupils  are  all  below  the  sixth  grade. 
In  addition  there- were  five  special  industrial  students.  The  pupils  spend  the  morning  in  the  classroom 
and  the  afternoon  in  industrial  work.  Cooking,  sewing,  basketry',  printing,  and  truck  gardening  are 
done.  The  income  amounted  tc  approximately  $420,  of  which  $350  was  from  general  donations  and  $70 
from  tuition  and  fees.  The  plant,  estimated  value  $3, 000, 'consists  of  about  8 acres  of  land,  a two-story 
frame  building,  and  equipment  valued  at  $500.  *'  he  building  was  poorly  constructed  and  in  bad  repair 

but  clean  and  orderly. 

Recommendation. — That  the  principal  endeavor  be  to  have  this  school  combined  with  the  public 
school  and  make’sehool  gardening  and  manual  training  an  effective  jpnrtof  the  schml  work. 

Date  of  visit:  March  24,  1914. 


MONTGOMERY  COUNTY— CONROE. 
CONROE  NORMAL  AND  INDUSTRIAL  COLLEGE. 


President:  David  J.  Abner. 

A school  of  elementary  grade  with  a few  pupils  in  secondary  subjects.  Some  efforts  are  made  to  do 
industrial  work.  Because  of  the  frequent  absence  of  the  president  the  school  lacks  sui>crvision  and 
the  work  is  poorly  organized. 

The  school  was  founded  in  1903  and  is  owned  by  a stock  company,  the  president  owning  over  50 
per  cent  of  the  stock. 

Attendance. — Total,  50;  practically  all  elementary  boarding  pupils.  The  girls  do  sewinaand  cooking 
in  an  unsystematic  way,  and  some  of  the  boys  work  on  the  farm,  but  the  work  is  of  littleVducational 
value.  - \ 

Teachers. — Total,  8;  alt  colored.  The  president  lives  irwHouston  and  spends  little  time  at  the  school. 

Financial , jp/j-j^.-^As  far  as  could  be  determined  the  more  important  financial^items  were: 

Income,  excluding  noneducational  receipts • $j(  601 

Expenditures,  less  noneducational  receipts 2,  601 

Vafue  of  plant r 15,000 


Sources  of  inoome:  Tuition  and  fees,  $1,038;  Baptist  conventions  and  associations,  $428;  concerts, 
$168;  donations  and  other  sources,  $967.  The  noneducational  receipts  .were  from  the  boarding  depart* 
meat  and  amounted  to  $1,661.  * 

I terns,  of  expenditure:  Salaries,  $1,738;  supplies  and  expenses  of  boarding  department,  $1,661, 
rcpaitV,  $na;  advertism^and  soliciting,  $94;  labor,  $53;  heat  and  light,  $30;  interest  and  debt,  $575. 
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Plant.—  Land:  Estimated  value,  $5,000.  The  school  owns  105^*$  of  land,  of  which  66  acres  are 

under  cultivation. 

Buildings:  Estimated  value  $9,000.  Th^re  are  two  large  frame  buildings  and  several  smaller  struc- 
tures. The  rooms  were  poorly  kept  and  the  buildings  in  need  of  repair. 

Movable  equipment:  Estimated  value,  $i,ooo.  The  equipment  consists  of  simple;  furniture  for 
classrooms  and  dormitories  and  a few  farm  implements. 

Recommendation.— In  view  of  the  condition  and  management  of  this  school  it  can  not  b<f  recom- 
mended as  worthy  of  aid. 

Date  of  visits:  March,  1913:  March,  1914. 

PUBLIC  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

In  addition  to  the  eight  public  high  schools  that  have  been  described  in  the  county 
summaries,  there  are  eight  public  high  schools  in  Texas  located  in  towns  which  have  no 
private  schools.  These  high  schools  are  described  in  the  following  sketches: 

ANDERSON  COUNTY— PALESTINE. 

PALESTINE  PUBLIC  HIGH  SCHOOL. 

Principal:  Clarence  F.  Carr. 

A city  high  school  offering  a four-year  secondary  course  with  good  manual  training.  The  three 
upper  elementary  grades  are  taught  in  the  same  building. 

\itendance.  Secondaty,  69;  male  24,  female  45.  The  elementary  enrollment  was  82. 

Teachers.  Secondary,  2;  both  colored  men.  One  other  teacher  gives  part  time  to  the  high  school, 
and  there  ariTtwo  full-time  teachers  for  the  elementary  grades.  ^ 

Organization.  Secondary:  The  secondary  pupils  take  history,  Latin,  English,  and  mathematics 
throughout  the  four-year  course.  Physical  geography  and  physics  are  also  offered. 

Industrial : The  girls  do  good  work  in  cooking  and  sewing  and  the  boys  do  excellent  work  in  the  schopl 
garden.  Many  of  the  boys  cultivate  home  gardens.  The  time  devoted  to  industries  is  five  hours  a 
week  throughout  the  course. 

Plant.  Estimated  value,  $8,000.  The  plant  consists  of  a quarter  of  an  acre  of  land  and  a well- 
planned  one-story  frame  building,  together  with  classroom  anti  domestic-science  equipment. 

Date  of  visit;  March,  1914. 


The  9even  elementary  grades 


BELL  COUNTY— TEMPLE- 
TEMPLE  PUBLIC  HIGH  SCHOOL. 

Principal:  L-  J.  Lequey. 

A small  city  high  school  offering  four  years  of  secondary  work, 
are  taught  in  the  same  building. 

A (tendance.  Secondary , 38;  male  10,  female  28.  The  elementary  enrollment  was  355.* 

Teachers.  Secondary,  2;  both  colored;  male  i,  female  1.  ^There  were  six  teachers  for  the  elemen- 
tary grades.  — / 

Organization.— The  four  years  of  secondary  work  are  fairly  well  done.  Latin,  English,  history,  and 
science  are  taught  throughout  the  course.  There  is  no  industrial  training. 

Plant.— Estimated  value,  $15,000.  The  plant  consists  of  about  an  acre  of  land  and  a two-story 
brick  building.  The  equipment  is  limited  to  classroom  furniture. 

Date  of  visit:  December,  1915. 


DALLAS  COUNTY — DALLAjk  ' 

DALLAS  PUBLIC  HIGH  SCHOOL.  . 

Principal:  W.  O.  Bundy. 

A city  high  school  offering  four  years  of  secondary  work  with  industrial  training.  The  eight  elemen. 
tary  grades  are  taught  in  the  same  building. 

Attendance.  Secondary,  343;  male  92,  female  15 1.  The  elementary  enrollment  was  743. 

% 46927° — Bull.  39 — 17 89 
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Teachers . — Secondary,  ij;  ail  colored;  male  6,  female  6;  academic  9,  industrial,  3. 

Organization. — Secondary:  Two  secondary  courses  are  offered;  the  "English-manual  training’* 
course,  which  enrolls  113  pupils  and  the  " Latin-manual  trailring  course**  which  enrolls  131.  These 
courses  differ  mainly  in  the  substitution  of  LatiaJor  manual  training.  Although  manual  training  is  not 
required  in  the  Latin-manual  training  course,  about  60  of  the  pupils  elect  it.  The  subjects  are:  English, 
3'years;  mathematics,  4;  physics,  1;  chemistry,  1;  history,  3.  To  these  subjects  the  English  course 
adds  four  years  of  manual  training  and  the  Latin  course  four  years  of  Latin. 

Plant  .—Estimated  value,  $60,000.  The  plant  consists  of  about  2 acres  of  land  and  four  buildings,  ^ 
two  0/  which  are  of  brick  and  two  of  frame  construction,  and  good  equipment. 

Date  of  visit:  November,  1915. 


GALVESTON  COU N TY— G A L V EST ON , 


GALVESTON  PUBLIC  HIGW^ SCHOOL. 

Principal*  J.  R.  Gibson.  \ 

A city  higii  school  offering  a fouVyear  secondary  course  with  good  industrial  training.  The  seven 
elenqfntary  grades  are  taught  in  the  same  building. 

Attendance. — Secondary,  89;  male  41,  female  4S.  There  were  144  pupils  enrolled  in  the  elemen- 
ary  grades. 

Teachers. — Secondary,  6;  all  colored  ;*  male  2,  female  4.  Three  the  secondary'  teachers  give 
part  of  their  time  to  the  elementary  grades.  There  are  three  full-time  teachers  for  the  elementary  w<3rk. 

Organtzaito n. — Secondary : The  secondary  subjectsarc:  English,  %]/%  years;  mathematics,  4;  ele- 
mentary science,  3;  history,  3^2  ; civics,  physiology,  1.  The  work  is  well  done. 

Industrial : Two  double  periods  a week  are  assigned  to  domestic  science  and  art  for  girls  and  simple 


manual  training  for  boys. 

Plant.— Estimated  value,  $54,^500.  The  plant  consists  of  a city  lot  and  one  three-story  stone  building. 
Good  equipment  is  provided  and  there  is  a school  library. 

Date  of  visit:  December,  1915. 

V . GRAYSON  COUNTY— DENISON. 


denisoN  public  high  school. 

Principal : W.  R.  Winn. 

A city  high  school  offering  three  years  of  secondary  work  with  industrial  training  for  girls.  The 
elementary  grades  are  taught  in  the  sa^e  building.  . 

A t Undance, — Secondary,,  28 ; male  7,  female  21.  The  elementary  enrollment  was  31 1. 

Teachers. — Total,  2;  both  colored;  male  i,  female  1.  The  principal  devotes  his  entire  time,  and 
the  industrial  teacher  over  half  of  her  time,  to  high-school  w<frk.  - • 

Organisation. — Secondary : THe  subjectsarc:  English,  a X years;  mathematics,  4 ; Latin,  3;  physics, 
3;  history,  2 y£\  civics,  1%.  4 

Industrial:  There  is  no  industrial  training  for  boys.  Sewing  for  girls  begins  in  the  fifth  grade. 
The  high-school  students  give  two  periods  a day  to  this  work. 

Plant. — Estimated  vrfuc,  $14,000.  The  plant  consists' of  a city  lot  150  by  100  feet,  two  buildings, 
one  of  brick  and  one  of  frame,  construction  and  equipment,  valued  at  $1,000. 

Date  of  visit:  November,  1915. 

GRAYSON  COUNTY— SHERMAN. 

sherman  Public  high  school. 

Principal:  A.  J.  Kirkpatrick. 

A city  high  school  with  a three-)  ear  secondary  course  and  industrial  training  for  girls.  The  ele- 
mentary grades  are  taught  in  the  same  building. 

Attendance. — Secondary,  26;  male  7,  female  19.  The  elementary  enrollment  was  366. 

} . 'Teacher** — Secondary,  2;  both  colored;  male  1,  female  1.  there  were  6 teachers  for  these  elemen- 
tary grades.  ^ 


TEXAS. 
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Organuation.  Secondary:  The  high-schckl  subject%»re:  English,  3 years;  mathematics,  4;  physical 
geography,  i;  physics,  i;  history,  3;  civics,  1. 

Industrial:  Cooking  and  sewing  for  the  girls  begin  with  the  fifth  grade.  Throughout  the  grades  and 
high-school  course  four  periods  a week  are  allotted  to  these  subjects.  Although  the  equipment  is  limited, 

the  work  is  well  done.  Some  equipment  for  woodworking  is  provided,  but  classes  in  woodworking  are 
held  irregularly.  0 

Plant.  Estimated  value,  $11,500.  The  plant  consists  of  a large  lot,  two  frame  buildings  and  equip- 
ment,  valued  at  $1,500.  . H 

Date  of  visit:  November,  1915.  W 


JEFFERSON  COUNTY— BEAUMONT. 

BEAUMONT  PUBLIC  HIGH  SCHOOL. 

Principal:  T.  J.  Charlton. 

A city  high  school  doing  three  years  of  secondary  work.  The  seven  elementary  grades  are  taught 
in  the  same  building.  6 

Attendance.  Secondary , 108;  male  40,  female  68.  The  elementary  enrollment  was  368. 

Teachers.  Secondary,  2;  both  colored;  male  1,  female  1.  One  other  teacher  gives  part  time  to 
high-school  work.  Xhere  are  5 teachers  for  the  elementary  grades. 

Organization.  The  classroom  work  is  fairly  well  done.  The  plan  of  half-year  promotions  is  followed 
No  industrial  work  is  offered.  * 

P/on/.— Estimated  value,  $10,000.  The  plant  consists  of  a city  lot,  a two^story  frame  building  and 
good  equipment.  6 

Date  of  visit:  December,  1915. 


LAMAR  COUNTY— PARIS. 

PARIS  PUBLIC  HIGH  SCHOOL. 

Principal:  E.  W.  Bailey. 

A city  high  school  offering  four  years  of  secondary  work  with  industrial  training  for  girls.  The 
seven  elementary  grades  are  taught  in  the  same  building. 

A tendance.  Secondary,  100.  There  were  600  pupils  enrolled  in  the  elementary  grades. 

Trackers. — Secondary,  3;  all  colored;  male  i,  female  2.  * 

Organization . The  course  oompriscs  the  usual  high-school  subjects.  The  indu*rial  work'  tor 
girls  is  well  done.  w 

Plant  - Estimated  value,  $27,500.  The  plant  consists  of  a city  lot,  a modem  brick  school  building, 
and  good  equipment. 

Date  of  visit:  November,  1915. 

SPECIAL  INSTITUTIONS. 


Although  there  is  need  for  a colored  orphan  home  in  Texas,  neither  of  the  two  institu- 
tions caring  for  children  is  very  efficient.  The  orphanage  in  Spring  i«f  under  doubtful 
management.  Special  effort  should  therefore  be  made  to  reorganize  thejSt.  John’s 
Orphanage  %nd  Industrial  Home  so  that  it  will  provide  facilities  for  dependeltc^ildren. 

HARRIS  COUNTY— SPRING. 

DIXON  GORDON’S  ORPHAN  HOME. 

Manager:  S.  J.  Dixon.  . 

A small,  poorly  manage^rphan  home  with  an  average  number  of  14  inmates.  It  is  owned  by  a 
load  board  of  trustees.  Children  from  2 to  1 7 arc  admitted  free  provided  they  are  destitute,  but  children 
placed  m the  institution  by  their  parents  are  charged  a small  fee.  The  manager  speeds  practically 
all  of  his  Ume  in  Houston,  leaving  the  matroft  and  teacher,  two  colored  women,  to  opcrajK  the  institution 

A little  sewmg  and  laundry  work  are  done  by  the  boys.  The  matron  teaches  some  ^rdening 
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Financial,  1913-14. — Financial  records  were  not  obtainable.  The  principal  reports  that  the  income 
for, the  year  amounted  to  18,550,  all  of  which  was  from  donations  and  payments  from  pupils.  Of  thi^ 
sum,  $5,100  wasexpended  for  groceries  and  drygoods,  $2,500  for  building  and  repairs,  and  $453  for  mis- 
cellaneous purposes.  ^ 

f Plant. — Estimated  value,  $3,000.  The  plant  consists  of  12  acres  of  land,  two  small  frjmic  buildings, 

and  meager  equipment. 

^ - Recommenda tton. — In  view  of  the  condition  and  management  of  this  schoo^  it  can  not  be  recom- 
mended as  worthy  of  aid. 


ST.  JOIlN’S  INDUSTRIAL  INSTI 
President:  L.  L.  Campbell. 


UTl;  AND  ORPHANAGE. 


vas  fc 

;tWs  ( 


in  1912  by  the  St.  John’s  Baptist  Association  and  is  owned  and  controlled  by  a lx>ard  of  trustlls  elected 
by  the  association. 

Attendance. — Total,  77;  all  boarders;  orphans  52,  others  25.  In  addition  about  50  pupils  attend 
the  public  free  school  connected  with  the  ’restitution.  A summer  school  is  held  every,  year  and  is 
largely  attended. 

Teachers.— Total,  9;  all  colored;  male  6,  female  3. 

Organization. — The  course  includes  seven  elementary  grades  and  three  secondary  classes;  The 
pupils  assist  in  the  farm  work. 

Financial,  & 14-15. — The  total  amount  reported  as  income  was  $10,000.  Of  this,  about  $3,500  was 
from  the  Ba'ptw  Association  and  the  remainder  from  donations.  Of  the  income,  $2,500  was  expended 
for  teachers’  salaries  and  the  remainder  for  general  expenses.  r 

Plant. — Estimated  value,  $1 16,000.  The  plant  consists  of  300  acres  of  valuable  land  in  the  suburbs 
of  Austin,  three  buildings,  and  limited  equipment.  The  main  building  is  £ three-story  stone  structure, 
valued  at  about  $50,000.  The  other  two  are  small  frame  cottages. 

* Indebtedness;  The  total  indebtedness  of  $23,000  consisted  of  $16,000  in  the  form  of  a mortgage  and 
$7,000  in  unpaid  accounts. 

Recommendations.— 1.  That  the  State  be  asked  to  cooperate  in  supporting  this  institution  as  an 
orphanage.  * 

2.  That  a system  of  accounts  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  institution  be  installed  and  an  annual 
audit  made  by  an  accredited  accountant. 

3.  That  the  inytitutipn  he  reorganized  on  a sound  financial  basis  and  a ulan  formed  to  provide  for 
the  annual  maintenance  and  the  payment  of  the  indebtedness. 
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XIX.  VIRGINIA. 

SCHOOL  FACILITIES  IN  THE  STATE. 
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There  are  671,096  colored  people  in  Virginia,  forming  32.6  per  cent  of  the  total 
population.  They  constitute  33.9  per  cent  of  all  persons  engaged  in  aAicultural  pur- 
suits in  the  State.  The  number  of  farms  cultivated  by  theih  increaseaSc.2  per^0)i&» 
between  1900  and  1910.  As  farmers,  renting  and  owning  land,  thqg:  haW'jSnplete 
charge  of  2,233,883  acres;  as  farm  laborers  they  undoi^btedly  cultivate  a much  larger 
area  of  Virginia  soil.  While  the  United  States  census  indicates  hopeful  progress  in  the 
decrease  of  illiteracy  and  in  the  improvement  of  health  conditions,  illiterates  are  still 
30  per  cent  of  the  persons  10  years  age  and  over  and  16  per  cent  of  the  children  10 
to  14  years  of  age,  and  the  death  rate  is  almost  twice  as  high  as  that  of  the  white  people. 
Such  a degree  of  illiteracy  and  ill  health  is  certain  evidence  of  extensive  waste  of  economic 
resources  and  human  energy.  In  view  of  these  facts,  it  is  important  to  note  the  follow- 
ing summary  of  the. public  school  facilities  and  educational  needs  of  Virginia  as  they  are 
shown  in  the  reports  of  the  United  States  census  and  the  State  superintendent  of  public 
instruction:  Q ' 

Population,  1910 

Children6  to.  14  years  of  age,  1910 ^ 

Teachers'  salaries  in  public  schools,  191 1-13 $2)  ^ 

Teachers'  salaries  per  chiUj  6 toju  in  State. . 

Percentage  illiterate,  1910 

Percentage  living  in  rural  communities 

Public  appropriations. — The  public  school  teachers  of  Virginia  received  $3,188,746 
in  salaries  in  1911-12.  Of  this  sum  $2,767,365  was  for  the  teachers  of  286,977  white 
children  and  $421,381  was  for  the  teachers  of  153,827  colored  children.  On  a per  capita 
basis  this  is  $9.64  for  each  white  child  of  school  age  and  $2.74  for  each  colored  child. 
Map  29  presents  these  figures  for  each  county  in  yirginia,  the  proportion  of  Negroes 
being  indicated  by  the  shading.  *The  inequalities  are  greatest  in  counties  with  the 
largest  proportion  of  Negroes.  The  per  capita  sums  for  white  children  decrease  and 
those  for  colored  children  increase  with  considerable  regularity  as  the  proportion  of 
Negroes  becomes  smaller.  The  extent ^of  this  regularity  appears  in  the  following  table, 
which  shows  the  per  capita  expenditures*^  county  groups  based  on  the  per  centage  of 
Negro  population : ) ■ 

•County  groups,  percentage  U Negroes  in  the  population 

Counties  under  10  per  cent 

Counties  10  to  25  per  cent ... 

Counties  35  to  50  per  cent  405]  ^4  73,003  ,,.65  3.a, 

Counties  50  to  75  per  cent 50. 


Wliite. 

Negro. 

1,389,  809 

671,  096 

286,  977 

*53, 8n 

$2,  767,  365 

$431,  381 

$9.  64 

$2.  74 

8.0 

30.0 

77.  1 

76.4 
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school 
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tion. 

Negro 
. school  , 
popula- 
te tion. 

f? 

Per 

capita 
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Per 
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Negro. 

81,300 

. -4,  362 

, $6.48 

«3-  78 

60,  943 

14,  468 

a 67 

3*99 

i<>  5»4M 

73,«>3 

11. 65 

3-« 

39,  335 

61,994 

13.  33  ' 
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The  high  per  capita  cost  for  white  children  in  the  “ black  belt”  counties  is  partly 
explained  by  the  fact  that  the  children  are  few  in  number  and  widely  scattered.  The 
smaller  cost  of  schools  for  colored  children  is  due  partly  to  the  lower  wage  scale  of  colored 
teachers  and  partly  to  the  very  limited  provision  for  high  school  education.  It  is 
apparent;  however,  that. these  explanations  by  no  means  account  for  the  wide  diver- 
gencies in  the  “black-belt”  counties.  In-addition  to  the  $2,767,365  appropriated  for 
the  public  school  teachers  of  white  children,  the  State  appropriated  $403,217  to  aid  25 
high  schools  and  maintain  10  agricultural  high  schools,  2 normal  schools,  and  5 institu- 
tions of  higher  learning.  To  the  $421,381  for  the  colored  public  school  teachers  the 
State  added  $22,000  to  maintain  a normal  school  for  colored  pupils. 

Private  financial  aid.—' The  deficiencies  presented  above  in  the  public  expenditures 
for  the  education  of  the  colored  people  largely  explain  the  active  campaigns  for  private 
schools  since  the  Civil  War.  As  a result  of  this  activity  the  private  schools  have  a prop- 
erty valuation  of  $6,234,321,  an  annual  income  ^ $536,  187,  and  an  attendance  o( 
6,368. pupils,  of  whotn  4,995  are  in  elementary  grades.  It  is  sometimes  thought  that  the’ 
liberal  private  contributions  to  these  schools  make  up  for  the  inequalities  in  the  public 
sppropriations  for  the  education  of  white  and  colored  youth.  In  Virginia,  howe^r,  the 
total  per  capita  expenditure  of  both  public  and ‘private  schools  for  6 jred  people  is 
less  than  the  per  capita  expenditure  for  white  teachers  in  public- schools  alone:  In 

addition  the  income  of  the  16  large  private  white  schools,  as  reported  to  the  Bureau  of 
Education,  was  $667,874,  as  against  $536,187,  the  income  of  all  colored  private  schools. 
A summary  of  the  income  and  property  of  the  private  and  higher  schools  is  given  in  the 
following  table: 


Total  private  schools. 
Independent. . . . 
Denominational . 
State  school 


Number 
of  schools. 

Annual 

ioecone. 

♦536. 187 

1 AAa 

Value  of 
' property. 

86,  234*  3®  1 
4»  414,  459 

1 ft  r A ((Aa 

32  I,  UOQ 

214,  5a7 
17.698 

If  UlV)  OUi 

J33>900 

According  to  this  table  the  annual  income  and  property  value  of  the  independent 
schools  are  much  higher  than  those  of  the  denominational  schools.  The  comparatively 
larger  cost  of  the  independent  schools  is  explained  by  the  fact  that  Hampton  Institute 
and  several  other  smaller  independent  schools  maintain  large  agricultural  and  indus- 
trial departments.  The  annual  income  of  the  colored  schools  owned  by  denominations 
whose  membership  is  white  or  largely  so  aggregates  $185,701,  as  against  $28,826  for 
those  of  the  colored  denominations.  Jhz  property  owned  by*the  white  denominations  is 
valued  at  $1 ,697,482  and  that  owned  by  the  colored  at  $122,380.  Some  of  the  schools 
owned  by  white  denominations  receive  considerable  sums  of  money  from  their  colored 
members.  The  statistics  of  thej  vate  schools  are  in  striking  contrast  with  those  of 
the  State  school,  with  an  income  of  $27,898  and  property*  valuation  of  $233,900.  Ip 
addition  to  the  private  aid  reported'  in  the  table,  $12,396  was  appropriated  for  general 
supervision  and  special  phases  of  education  by  the  General  Education  Board  and  the 
Jeanes  and  Slater  Funds. 

While  the  total  number  of  private  schools  is  55,  only  26  play  any  important  part  in 
the  educational  activities  of  the  State.  Some  of  the  remaining  29  may  be  justified  bn 

1 IndoAss  fatm  to  Hnsaptoft  Iastitqfr  tmfa  Ftdepl  hands.* 
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denominational  grounds;  the  majority,  however,  are  so  hampered  by  small  income  or 
poor  management  that  the  State  receives  little  benefit  from  theln.  The^jphools  of  the 
fint ‘group  are  described  under  their  respective  counties  and  their  location*  shown  on 
Map  30.  The  schools  of  the  second  group  are  summarized  according  to  ownership  and 
discussed  at  the  end  of  this  chapter.  The  attendance  of  the  private  and  higher  colored 
schools  by  ownership  groups  is  indicated  in  the  following  statement : 


* Ownership  0/ colored  sdioob. 

Total  private  schools: 

Independent 

Denominational 

State., . . 


Number 

Total 

Elemen- 

Second- 

otf  schools.  attendance. 

tary. 

* ary. 

55 

>6,368 

4,995 

1,  323 

11 

1,685 

1.257 

438 

44 

4, 683 

3.  738 

894 

I 

573 

a 8a 

291 

In  view  of  the  frequency  of  the  terms  "academy”  and  “college”  in  the  names  of 
these  private  institutions,  it  is  important  to  note  that  1,284  of  the  pupils  in  these  schools 
are  of  secondary  grade  and  only  51  are  in  college  classes.  * 

Attendance.  The  United  States  census  reported  153,827  colored  children  of  ele- 
mentary school  age,  of  whom  90,367  were  attending  school.  A study  of  the  figures 
for  the  public  and  private  schools  shows  that  while  a majority  of  the  elementary  colored 
pupils  are  in^the  public  schools,  a majority  of  the  secondary  pupils  and  all  the  college 
students  are  in  private  institutions.  A majority  of  the  white  secondary  pupils  are  in 
public  schools,  however,  and  the  college  students  are  about  equally  divided. 

Elementary. — The  inadequacy  of  the  elementary-school  system  for  colored  children 
is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  the  attendance  on  both  public  and  private  schools  is  less 
than  59  per  cent  of  the  children  between  the  ages  of  6 and  14  years.  The  4,995  pupils 
in  the  private  schools  are  fairly  well  cared  for;  but  their  number  is  only  a small  part  of 
" the  90,367  children  attending  school  and  a stilbsqjaller  fraction  of  the  153,827  children 
of  elementary-school  age. 


• Secondary.— There  are  6 public  high  schools  for  colored  people  in  Virginia,  3 with 

four-year  courses  and  3 with  three-year  courses.  All  except  the  Armstrong  High  School 
in  Richmond  share  their  buildings  with  elementary  grades.  There  are  probably  10 
of  1 5 other  schools  that  enroll  a few  pupils  above  the  eighth  grade. 

Of  the  2,683  secondary  colored  pupils  in  Virginia,  1,322  are  in  23  private  schools. 
Four-year  courses  are  maintained  in  9 of  these  private  schools,  with  an  enrollment 
of-  937  pupils.  The  secondary  wofk  of  the  remaining  14  schools  varies  from  a few 
subjects  above  the  elementary  grades  to  a full  three-year  course.  The  courses  of  study 
In  most  of 'these  schools  follow  closely  the  college  preparatory  or  classical  type.  Many 
stUl  requireGreek  and  practically  all  make  Latin  the  central  subject. 

— Virginia  Union  University  is  the  only  institution  which  offers  work  of 
grade  to  colored  students.  The  enrollment  in  college  classes  is  51.  A theological 
«s  «bo  offered  in  this  institution.  Bishop  Payne  Divinity  School 
to  the  preparation  of  ministers.  A number  of  other  schools  provide 
some  instruction  for  ministers. 

tii  **  ^frjtw**tip-“The  roost  urgent  need  of  the  colored  schools  is  trained  teachers. 

The;supply  now  depends  almost  entirely  upon  the  secondary  schools,  most  of  which  are ' 
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private  institutions.  Twelve  of  these  schools  offer  fair  courses  in  teacher  training. 
Four  others  include  one  or  two  teacher-training  subjects  in  the  general  courses.  The 
teacher-training  course  at  Hampton  is  well  organized  and  remarkably  effective  The 
State  Normal  School  at  Petersburg  offers  good  teacher-training  work.  The  Richmond 
Public  High  School  also  provides  a normal  course.  To  supplement  these  facilities,  an 
effort  is  now  being  made  to  develop  county  training  schools.  Through  the  cooperation 
of  the  Slater  Fund  and  the  General  Education  Board  with  the  State  department  of 
education  four  of  these  schools  are  now  maintained.  As  yet,  however,  their  work  is 
almost  entirely  of  elementary  grade.  They  are  county  centers  at  which  some  second- 
ary and  industrial  training  is  provided  for  those  who  plan  to  teach  in  the  rural  schools. 
The  pupils  in  the  graduating  classes  of  all  of  these  schools  number  about  350,  an  annual 
output  obviously  inadequate  to  meet  the  need  for  teachers  in  a State  with  over  670,000 
colored  people  and  .2,430  colored  public-school  teachers.  Special  effort  has  been  made 
by  the  State  department  of  education  to  improve  the  teachers  now  in  service  by  means 
of  institutes  and  summer  schools.  In  the  summer  of  1915  summer  schools  were  held 
at  Hampton  Institute,  St.  Paul  Normal  and  Industrial  School,  Virginia  Normal  and 
Industrial  Institute,  Virginia  Union  University,  Manassas  Industrial  School,  and  Chris- 
tiansburg  Normal  and  Industrial  Institute. 

Industrial.— Through  the  influence  of  Hampton  Institute,  industrial  training  has 
received  considerable  recognition  m Virginia.  The  St.  Paul  Normal  School  also  offers 
trade  training.  Three  of  the  smaller  schools  have  industrial  work  which  approximates 
trade  training;  12  have  satisfactory  industrial  training  in  one  oAtwo  lines,  and  10 
others  are  making  some  effort  to  do  industrial  work. 

Agricultural.  Negroes  of  Virginia  are  dependent  for  agricultural  training  upon 
the  extensive  facilities  of  Hampton  Institute  and  a few  of  the  smaller  schools.  Of  the 
smaller  schools,  Christiansburg  Industrial  Institute,  Manassas  Industrial  Institute,  and 
the  St.  Paul  Normal  and  Industrial  School  are  maintaining  agricultural  courses.  Six 
other  schools  have  farms  on  which  their  pupils  work  as  laborers,  the  educational  value 
of  the  work  varying  with  the  institution.  A majority  of  these  schools  fail  to  provide 
for  systematic  instruction  in  agriculture.  Three  other  private  schools  maintain  courses 
in  gardening. 

Supervision.— 1 Through  the  cooperat^n  of  the  State  deg^rtment  of  education  and 
the  General  Education  Board,  a white  supervisor  is  maintained  for  the  colored  rural 
schools.  This  supervisor  travels  over  the  State  observing  educational  conditions  and 
encouraging  all  efforts,  for  improvement.  The  more  important  agencies  with  which  he 
cooperates  are  the  Jeanes  and  Slater  Funds  and  the  exterision  department  of  Hampton 
Institute. 

Thirty-five  counties  in  the  State  have  supervising  industrial  teachers  traveling 
among  the  rural  schools  and  assisting  in  the  introduction  of  industrial  work  arfd  the 
general  upbuilding  of  the  sdiools.  These  supervising  teachers  are  supported  in  12 
counties  by  the  Jeanes  Fund  in  cooperation  with  the  local  school  authoptffes  or  Hampton 
Institute.  In  these  counties  in  1915  the  Jeanes  Fund  appropriated  $2,800,  the  counties 
gave  $1,332,  tad  tlje  supervisors  raised  $16,647  by  appeals  to  the  people.  Part  of 

the  last-mentioned  sum  was  raised  for  the  county  training  schools.  <■'  In  the  other  coun- 
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ties  the  supervisors  are  supported  by  cooperative  arrangements  with  the  General 
Education  Board,  the  extension  department  of  the  Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute, 
the  local  school  authorities,  and  Hampton  institute.  In  many  of  the  counties  these 
workers  organized  homemakers’  clubs  among  the  colored  girls  and  women,  stimulating 
interest  in  gardening,  canning,  and  the  care  of  the  home. 

_ SUMMARY  OP  EDUCATIONAL  NEEDS. 

^ i.  The  strengthening  and  extension  of  the  elementary-school  system.  The  only 
agencies  able  to  supply  this  need  are  the  State,  the  county,  and  the  local  public-school 
districts. 

2.  The  increase  of  teacher-training  facilities.  To  this  end  secondary  schools  with 
teacher-training  courses  should  be  developed  and  the  private  schools  should  cooperate 
with  the  State  department  of  education  by  placing  more  emphasis  on  teacher- training 
courses  in  accordance  with  State  standards. 

3-  More  provision  for  instruction  in  gardening,  household  arts,  and  simple  indus- 
tries. In  developing  this  work  the  county  authorities  would  do  well  to  consider  the 
possibilities  of  the  Jeanes  Fund  industrial  supervisors. 

4.  More  instruction  in  agriculture  and  in  the  problems  of  rural  life,  so  that  teachers 
and  leaders  may  be  developed  for  a people  76  per  cent  rural.  . * 

5.  The  maintenance  of  industrial  high  schools  in  cities. 

PRIVATE  AND  HIGHER  SCHOOLS. 

The  private  and  higher  schools  of  Virginia  are  herewith  described.  Counties  and 
cities  in  w hich  the  more  important  institutions  are  located  are  presented  as  a background 
for  the  discussion  of  the  individual  schools.  The  counties  are  arranged  in  alphabetical 
order. 

ALBEMARLE  COUNTY. 


•Whit*.  Negro. 

Population,  ipio : ....  34, 434  ia,  197 

Children  6 to  14  years  of  age,  1910 5,184  3,00a 

Teachers*  salaries  in  public  schools,  1911-13/. 44,710*1  9,559 

Teachers’  salaries  per  child  6 to  14  in  county 7.  y2  3. 18 

Percentage  illiterate,’  1910 v ^ 6 ' 39.  7 


The  rural  population  is  81 .5  per  cent  of  the  total.  The  average  length  of  the  public 
school  term  is  6.4  months  for  white  pupils-and  5.4  months  for  colored.  The  number  of 
teachers  is  140  in  white  schools  and  60  in  colored  schools.  The  average  attendance  is 
3,277  white  pupils  and  2,241  colored  pupils.  , 

These  statistics  indicate  the  need  for  additional  school  facilities.  The  work  of  the 
elementary  schools  should  be  increased  and  strengthened.  In  order  to  provide  a central 
institution  where  more  advanced  instruction  may  be  given  the  county,  in  cooperation 
with  the  Slater  Fund,  is  developing  the  training  school  near  Charlottesville. 

" * * • CHARLOTTESVILLE. 

UNION  RIDGE  TRAINING  SCHOOL. 

Principal:  J.  G.  Shelton. 

A school  of  elementary  grace  selected  as  a central  training  institution  to  supplement 
the  work  of  the  public  schools. 
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A (tendance. ■•—Total,  75;  all  elementary.  . 

Teachers. — Total,  4 > all  colored  r male  1 , female  3. 

Organization.— The  seven  elementary  grades  are  fairly  well  taught.  Some  elemen- 
tary work  in  manual  training,  cooking,  sewing,  canning,  and  chair  caning  is  provided. 

Financial,  1914-15.— The  income  amounted  to  Si,  100,  of  which  $600  was  from  public 
funds  and  S500  from  the  Slater  Fund.  Of  the  income,  $1 ,050  was  expended  for  salaries 
and  $50  for  current  expenses. 

Plant—  Estimated  value,  $5,500.  The  plant  consists  of  2 acres  of  land,  value 
$2tx>,  a four-room  building,  value  $2,700,  and  equipment  valued  at  $600. 

Recommendations.  1.  That  the  work  be  encouraged  and  facilities  added,  as  the 
need  appears,  for  a boarding  department  and  secondary  and  industrial  work. 

2.  That  the  theory  and  practice  of  gardening  be  made  a part  of  the  regular  course.1 


BRUNSWICK  COUNTY. 


Population,  1910 

Children  6 to  14  yean  of  age,  1910 

Teachers’  salaries  in  public  schools.  1911-12. 
Teachers’  salaries  per  child  6 to  14  in  county 
Percentage  illiterate,  1910 


White. 

Negro. 

7,  878 

II,  366 

1 >679 

2,948 

$20,  663 

$3.8 91 

$12.  30 

$1.31 

9 

29 

The  entire  po*dation  is  rural.  The  average  length  of  the  public-school  term  is 
7.1  months  for  w^Bpupils  and  4.8  months  for  colored.  The  number  of  teachers  is  69 
in  white  schools  am  43  in  colored  schools.  The  average  attendance  is  1,022  white 
pupils  and  1,157  colored  pupils. 

These  statistics  indicate  the  need  for  additional  public  school  facilities.  The  work 
of  the  elementary  schools  should  be  increased  and  strengthened.  The  town  of  Law- 
renceville  provides  no  public  school  for  colored  people.  The  presence  of  the  large  private 
school  has  relieved  the  public  officials  of  the  feeling  of  responsibility  to  provide  adequate 
school  facilities  for  colored  people.  The  St.  Paul  Normal  School  should  be  relieved  of 
the  burden  of  the  elementary  day  pupils  from  Lawrenceville  so  that  it  may  center  its 
energies  on  the  higher  elementary,  secondary,  industrial,  and  teacher-training  work.  •* 


LAWRENCEVILLE. 


ST.  PAUL  NORMAL  AND  INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL. 

Principal:  J.  S.  Russell. 

A school  of  elementary  and  secondary  grade  with  extensive  industrial  equipment 
and  several  hundred  acres  of  land.  The  institution  is  approved  by  the  white  and  colored 
people  of  the  county  and  its  work  has  had  marked  influence  on  the  section  of  the  State 
in  which  it  is  located.  The  plant  is,  however,  poorly  arranged,  and  the  agricultural 
equipment  is  not  effectively  used.  These  conditions  are  largely  due  to  lack  of  funds. 

The  institution  was  founded  in  1888  by  the  principal.  The  trustees  were  incor- 
porated in  1890.  This  is  One  of  the  important  schools  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church  and  receives  aid  and  supervision  from  the  Board  of  Missions  and  the  American 
Church  Institute  for  Negroes. 

Attendance.  Total,  391;  elementary  289,  secondary  102;  male  187,  female  204. 
Of  the  pupils  above  the  seventh  grade,  67  were  in  day  school  and  79  in  night  school; 
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7 were  from  Lawrenceville,  96  from  other  parts  of  Virginia,  and  41  from  other  States. 
Practically  all  the  pupils  in  the  upper  classes  boarded  at  the  school. 

Teachers  and  workers. — Total,  49;  all  colored;  male  21,  female  28;  grades  9, 
academic  6,  girls'  industries  6,  boys’  industries  12,  administration  and  office  workers 
9,  military  2,  music  2,  agriculture  2,  matron  1.  * 

Organization. — Elementary:  Elementary  work  is  done  in  the  seven  gradesfend  the 
"preparatory  year”  of  the  “ normal"  course.  Provision  is  made  for  industrial  training. 

Secondary:  The  subjects  taught  in  the  last  three  years  of  the  “normal”  course  are 
arithmetic,  algebra^  geometry,  English,  physical  and  commercial  geography,  general 
history,  agriculture,  Bible,  music,  drawing  and  industrial  training,  methods  and  practice 
teaching.  Latin  is  elective. 

Night  school:  The  pupils  in  the  night  school  group  work  during  the  day  and  receive 
trade  instruction.  Two  years  of  study  in  night  classes  are  required  to  complete  the 
courses  covered  in  one  year  of  day-school  work. 

Industrial:  All  pupils  are  required  to  take  some  industrial  training.  Pupils  enter- 
ing without  means  earn  funds  by  working  one  year  for  the  school.  Day-school  pupils 
are  expected  to  devote  two  hours  a week  to  industrial  training.  Several  three-year 
courses  im  trades  are  offered  for  boys  above  the  seventh  grade.  The  attendance  on 
these  trades  was:  Tailoring  15,  brick  masonry  10,  steam  engineering  8,  carpentry  8, 
blacksmit'hing  4,  printing  2.  Most  of  the  teachers  are  well  trained.  The  trade  build- 
ings and  equipment  are  very  inadequate.  Practice  work  fqr  the  trades  pupils  is  pro- 
vided by  contract  jobs  for  the  citizens  of  Lawrenceville.  The  girls’  industrial  depart- 
ment provides  training  in  plain  sewing,  dressmaking,  millinery,  laundering  and  cooking. 
Much  of  the  work  in  this  department  is  well  done.  * 

Agricultural:  Very  little  educational  use  is  made  of  the  1,500  acres  of  land  or  the 
extensive  farm  equipment.  One  teacher  trained  in  agriculture  gives  some  classroom 
courses  and  supervises  the  farm  operations  on  the  hundred  acres  which  the  school  cul- 
tivates. * 

Extension  work:  The  influence  of  the  school  has  been  extended  in  Brunswick  and 
neighboring  counties  through  the  farmers’  conference,  the  fair,  the  public-school  exhibit, 
and  the  summer  school. 

Discipline:  The  boys  are  organized  according  to  military  regulations  and  the 
discipline  is  maintained  under  , that  system.  Supervision  of  the  boys’  rooms  has  been 
difficult  on  account  of  the  dilapidated  condition  of  the  cottages  in  which  the  boys  have 
been  living.  It  is  hoped  that  the  new  building  now  almost  completed  will  enable  the 
school  to  !...Airove  the  dormitory  conditions. 

Financial , 7972-/5. — A good  system  of  accounts  has  been  installed  and  the  books 
are  carefully  kept.  The  more  important  financial  items  for  the  year  were: 


Income,  excluding  noneducational  receipts, 
Expenditures,  less  noneducational  receipts. 

Indebtedness 

Value  of  property. 


$4t,  161 

30*373 
a,  393 

93°i  <M3 


Sources  of  income:  Episcopal  Board  of  Missiohs,  $18,173;  general  donations  for 
current  expenses,  $13,135;  American  Church  Institute  for  Negroes,  $5,011;  tuition 
and  fees,  $2,728;  endowment  funds,  $1,664;  Slater  Fund,  $450.  The  noneducation^ 
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receipts  amounted  to  $8,388,  of  which  $4,815  was  for  increase  of  plant,  $3,323  from  land 
sold,  and  $250  from  sale  of  electric  light. 

Items  of  expenditure:  Administration  expenses,  including  salaries,  $12,397;  aca- 
demic department,  $9,186;  increase  of  plant,  $8,662;  net  cost  of  industrial  departments, 
* 5.9491  repairs  and  maintenance  of  plant,  $3,628;  net  cost  of  boarding  department,’ 
$2,794;  net  cost  of  agricultural  department,  $1,630;  interest  on  debt,  $953;  extension 
work,  $533;  aid  to  students,  $250;  other  expenses,  $1,781. 

Indebtedness:  During  the  year  $32,966  was  raised  through  a special  campaign  and 
the  existing  indebtedness  was  entirely  liquidated.  The  income  for  other  purposes  fell 
behind,  however,  so  that  by  June  30,  1913,  there  wa^a  new  indebtedness  for  current 
expenses  of  $2,292. 

Value  of  property : Of  the  school  property  $161 ,256  was  in  the  school  plant,  $46,835 
in  endowment,  $12,23;  in  groceries  and  supplies  on  hand,  $5  103  in  special  funds, 
$2,832  in  current  accounts  receivable,  and  $1 ,786  cash  on  hand  for  general  purposes. 

Pjant.  Land:  Estimated  value,  $44,515.  The  land  comprises  1,536  aeres  and 
four  city  lots.  About  100  acres  are  cultivated  for  school  purposes. 

Buildings:  Estimated  value,  $88,310.  There  are  60  buildings  on  the  'grounds, 
most  of  them  small  frame  structures,  badly  in  need  of  repair.  Some  are  unsightly! 
The  buildings  have  been  scattered  about  the  grounds  with  little  regard  to  their  location. 
The  chapel,  the  most  valuable  of  the  buildings,  cost  $25,000.  Maurice  Hall  is  valued 
at  $6,800;  Webster  Hall  at  $9,500;  and  the  domestic  science  building  at  $5,108.  The 
other  buildings  have  a total  valuation  of  less  than  $5,000,  most  of  them  being  worth 
only  a few  hundred  dollars  apiece. 

Movable  equipment:  Estimated  value,  $28,431.  Much  of  the  equipment  is  indus- 
trial, electrical,  and  farm  apparatus.  Fairly  satisfactory  furniture  is  provided  for 
rooms  and  dormitories. 

Recommendations. — i.  That  the  trustees  appoint  a committee  to  study  the  organiza- 
tion and  cooperate  in  the  management  of  this  important  institution. 

2.  That  the  activities  be  so  organized  as  to  develoj)  more  effective  correlation  of  the 
schoolroom  with  the  farm,  the  shops,  the  dormitories,  and  the  boarding  department. 

3.  That  the  institution  carry  out  the  general  plan  of  buildings  and  grounds  recently 
adopted,  providing  for  the  centralization  of  the  heating,  electric,  and  pumping  machinery; 
for  the  removal  of  the  old  and  unsightly  buildings,  and  for  proper  location  and  construc- 
tion of  future  buildings. 

4.  That  a full-time  treasurer  be  appointed  and  his  duties,  together  with  those  of  the 
business  manager,  be  clearly  defined. 

5.  That  effort  be  made  to  have  the  public-school  authorities  cooperate  in  the  care 
of  the  Jocal  pupils. 

Dates  of  visits:  December,  1913;  February,  1916. 
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CAMPBELL  COUNTY. 

The  population  oi  Campbell  County  is  43.9  per  cent  rural.  There  are  no  private 
schools  for  colored  people  outside  of  the  city  of  Lynchburg. 

LYNCHBURG. 

Wb*tr.  Negro. 


Population,  1910 20,028  9,  466 

Children  6 to  14  years  of  agf*,  1910 3,220  1,519 

Teachers’  salaries  in  public  schools,  1911-12  . . $58f  2 5^ 

Teachers'  salaries  per  child  6 to  14  in  city  $,gt  $5*  44 

Percentage  illiterate,  1910  4 .3 


There  are  84  teachers  in  white  schools  and  22  in  colored  schools.  The  average 
attendance  is  2,598  white  pupils  and  1,167  colored  pupils. 

These  statistics  indicate  that  by  a slight  increase  in  facilities  the  public  schools  of 
iyqfljiburg  could  accommodate  all  'the  colored  children  of  school  age.  In  addition  to 
the  elementary  schools  a public  high  school  is  maintained  for  Negroes.  The  Virginia 
Collegiate  and  Industrial  Institute  should  adapt  Its  work  more  to  the  needs  of  rural 
pupils.  The  Virginia  Iheological  Seminary  and  College  should  be  reorganized. 

LYNCHBURG  PUBtlC  "ftlGH  SCHOOL.* 

Principal:  Helen  D.  Urquhart.2 

A three- year  high  tdiool  with  good  teaching  force  and  provision  for  industrial 
training.  Lynchburg  is  one  of  the  few  cities  where  Southern  white  people  still  teach  in 
colored  public  schools. 

Attendance . — Total,  no;  all  secondary;  male  27,  female  83. 

Teachers — Total  4;  all  white;  all  female.  Manual  training  for  boys  is  taught  by  a 
teacher  from  another  citv  school. 

Organization. — The  high-school  course  includes  some  elemenjUiry  subjects,  spelling, 
arithmetic,  and  reading  being  taught  throughout  the  course.  TKfc  secondary  subjects 
are:  Latin,  3 years;  algebra,  3;  English,  3^'  history  and  civics,  3;  physics, 

Industrial:  A course  in  cooking  and  sewing  is  provided  for  girls  and  sloyd  wyk  and 
drawing  for  boys. 

Plant. — Estimated  value^^fjooo.  The  plant  consists  of  a city  lot  of  about  half 
an  acre  and  a two-story  frajzle  building  with  fairfy  good  equipment. 

Date  of  visit:  February,  1916. 

VIRGINIA  COLLEGIATE  AND  INDUSTRIAL  INSTITUTE. 

Principal:  L.  M.  McCoy.3 

A small  school  of  secondary  grade  aided  and  supervised  by  the  Freedman’s  Aid  So- 
ciety of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  but  operated  as  a branch  academy  of  Morgan  * 
College  by  the  Morgan  College  trustees. 

A ttendance . — Total,  ,85 ; elementary  9,  secondary  76;  boarders,  35.  The  reported 
enrollment  for  the  year  was  92. 

Teachers. — Total,  5;  all  colored;  male  1,  female  4. 


1 Known  u Jackaan  BUh  School. 


• Whit*. 


* Blotted  «i&ce  date  of  viaiu 
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Organization . Elementary;  Elementary  work  is  done  in  the  seventh  and  eighth 
grades  and  in  the  first  "normal”  class. 

Secondary.  The  three  upper  grades  of  the  "normal  and  preparatory"  course 
include  Latin,  years;  German,  chemistry,  and  physics,  i ; arithmetic,  i;  algebra  and 
geometry,  2;  English,  3;  history,  2;  nature  study,  1;  music,  1;  drawing,  l/2\  teacher- 
training, 1.  Instruction  in  cooking  and  sewing  is  provided  for  the  girls. 

Financial , 1913-14,— Careful  accounts  are'kept  in  the  office  of  the  principal  and 
reports  made  to  the  Morgan  College  Corporation.  The  more  important  financial  items 
were : 

Income,  excluding  noneducational  receipts $ 40o 

Expenditure,  less  noneducational  receipts  * 

Income.  Morgan  College  Corporation,  $1,900;  tuition  and  fees,  $1,100;  donations, 
$400.  The  noneducational  receipts  were  from  the  boarding  department  and  amounted 
to  $ 1 ,600. 

Expenditures.  Salaries,  $1,900;  supplies  for  boarding  and  other  departments, 
$1,800;  repairs,  $200.  The  cash  balance  was  $1,100.  ^ 

Plant.— Land : Estimated  value,  $10,000.  The  land  consists  of  1 2 acres  on  a higli  hill 
near  the  city  limits.  The  general  appearance  of  the  grounds  could  be  improved.  V 

Buildings:  Estimated  value,  $25,006.  The  one  building  is  a large  structure  of 
unfinished  stone.  * 

Movable  equipment:  Estimated  value,  $500.  The  equipment* consists  of  furniture 
for  classrooms  and  dormitories.  . * 

Recommendations. — i.  That  the  plan  to  make  this  school  an  institution  for  the  train- 
ing of  young  women  be  encouraged.  To  this  end  teachers  and  equipment  should  be  pro- 
vided for  courses  in  teacher  training,  cooking,  sewing,  and  gardening.1 

Date  of  visit:  November,  191^  - 

VIRGINIA  THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY  AND  COLLEGE. 

President : Robert  C.  Woods, 

A school  of  elementary  and  secondary  grade.  Excessive  time  is  devoted  to  foreign 
languages  and  exaggerated  claims  are  made  for  the  courses  offered. 

The  school  was  founded  in  1888  and  opened  in  1890  by  the  Virginia  "Baptist  State 
Convention.  It  is  owned  and  controlled  by  that  body.. 

Attendance.— Total,  200;  elementary  99,  secondary  101;  of  the  secondary  pupils, 
53  were  male  and  48  female;  70  were  boarders.  The  reported  enrollment  for  the  year 
was  250. 

Teachers  and  workers. — Total,  15;  all  colored;  male  9,  female  6;  grades  and 

academic  9,  commercial  2,  music  1,  others  3.  ’ . 

Organization.  Elementary : Elementary  work  is  done  in  the  three-year  prepara- 
tory course. 

Secondary:  The  secondary  subjects  are  taught  in  the  “normal”  “course  of  three 
years  and  in  the  academic  course  of  four  years.  In  both  courses  a .disproportionate 


1 See  rvcaamuitdalkni  in  summary  chapter,  p.  t*( 
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amount  of  time. is  devoted  to  foreign  languages.  The  pupils  in  the  academic  classes 
report:  Latin,  3 years;  Greek  3,  and  German  1.  Those  in-  the  normal  course  receive 
some  instruction  in  teacher  training  and  domestic  science.  A few  pupils  are  studying 
theological  subjects.  • J 

financial , 1913-14.— Full  accounts  are  not  kept  at  the  school.  According  to 
figures  given,  the  more  important  items  were: 

Income,  excluding  non  educational  receipts ' 

Expenditures,  lesmoneducational  receipts J 

Indebtedness * * 1 ' 423 

Value  of  plant * 

Sources  of  income:  Baptist  State  Convention,  $14,000;  tuition  and  fees,  $1,422; 
donations,  $1,000.  The  noneducational  receipts  were  from  the  boarding  department 
and  amounted  to  $4,961.  In  addition,  the  convention  appropriated  $4,000  for  a new 
building. 

Items  of -expenditure:  Supplies  for  boarding  department,  $7,650;  salaries,  $6,200; 
light,  fuel,  and  water,  $1,000;  advertising  and  soliciting,  $200;  repairs  and  other  ex- 
penses, $6,333.  , 

Indebtedness:  The  indebtedness  is  secured  by  a mortgage  on  the  entire  school 
plant. 

Plant.—  Land:  Estimated  value ,.$12,000.  The  school  owns  6 acres  of  city  property. 

A portion  of  this  is  used  for  school  garden. 

Buildings:  Estimated  value,  $40,000.  There  are  two  4-story  brick  buildings 
ajid  a 3-story  ^annex.  The  main  building  contains  nine  classrooms  on  the  first  floor;  ‘ 
on  the  upper  floors  are  dormitory  rooms  for  boys.  The  annex  to  this  building  is  used 
for  dining  room,  library,  and  dormitory.  The  other  building  contains  offices,  reception 
room,  and  girls’  dormitories.  The  buildings  are  heated  by  steam  and  lighted  by  elec- 
tricity. They  are  well  kept  and  in  good  repair. 

Movable  equipment:  Estimated  value,  $4,000.  Of  the  equipment,  $3,000  was  in 
fuminire  and  $1,000  in  farm  implements. 

Recommendations,  i.  That  the  curriculum  be  simplified  and  adapted  to  the  number 
of  teachers  available. 

2.  That  less  time  be  devoted  to  foreign  languages,  in  order  that  more  time  may  be 

given  to  elementary  science  and  teacher-training  courses.  - ** 

3.  That  provision  be  made  for  instruction  in  the ’theory  and  practice  of  gardening 
and  simple  industrial  training.1 

Date  of  visit : November,  1914. 

, - CAROLINE  COUNTY.  \ ^ 

..  . A.  • Whitt.  Ntfto. 

Population,  , 9,o 7,846  8,750  ' 

Children  6 to  14  years  of  age,  1910 ,,6xo  „4 

Teachers*  salaries  in  public  schools,  1911-12 $12,7 

Teachers*  salaries  per  child  6 to  14  in  county %7-qi 

Percentage  illiterate,  1910 „ a 355£ 

The  entire  population  is  rural.  The  average  length  of  the  public-school  term  is 
6 months  for  both  white  and  colored  pupils.  The  number  of  teachers  is  59  in  white 

1 Set  recoamun4*tka  i In  IninunjLfy  cbipttr,  p.  u, 

48827*— Bull.  88 — 17 40  , ■ . 

1 ‘ * , - ^ 
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schools  and  34  in  colored  schools.  The  average  attendance  is  983  white  pupils  and 
<226  colored  pupils.  * 

These  statistics  indicate  the  need  for  increased  public-school  facilities.  A*  J (Janes 
Fund  county  supervising  industrial  teacher  travels  among  the  rural  schools  and  helps 
the  teachers  to  introduce  industrial  work  and  to  extend  the  influence  of  the  school  into 
the  community.  In  order  to  provide  an  institution  where  pupils  may  supplement  the 
training  gkfren  in  the  rflral  sehpols,  the  county,  in  cooperation  with  the  Slater  Fund  and 
the  General  Education  Board,  is  developing  the  school  at  Bowling  Green. 


BOWLING  GREEN. 

CAROLINE  COUNTY  TRAINING  SCHOOL. 


Principal:  G.  H.  Buchanan. 

A school  of-  elementary  grade  selected  as  a central  training  institution  to  supplement 
the  work  of  the  public  schools. 

Attendance. — Total,  212;  all  elementary;  boarders,  4*. 

Teachers. — Total,  4;  all  colored;  male  1,  female 

Organization. — Nine  grades  are  fairly  well  taught.  The'  industrial  work  consists 
of  cooking,  sewing,  and  simple  manual  training.  Some  instnictipn  in  gardening  is 
provided.  In  order  that  the  pupils  who  go  out  to  teach  in*  the  rural  schools  itiay  have 
some  training,  methods  and  management  are  taught  in  the  ninth  grade. 

Financial,  1914-15. — The  income  amounted  to  $2,080,  of  which  $1,430  was  from 
public  funds,  $500  from  the  Slater  Fund,  and  *$1 50  from  other  sources.  Of  the  income, 
$*  .760  was  expended  for  salaries  and  $320  for  other  purposes.  ^ 

Plant . — Estimated  value,  $4,300.  The  $lant  consists  of  n acres  c^Jland,  ™lue 
$8oo,  a 6-room  building,  value  $2,000,  and  equipment  valued  at  $1,500. 

. Recommendation. — That  the  work  be  encouraged  and  facilities  added,  as  the  need 
app&U's,  for  increased  secondary  work  and  teacher-training. 


DINWIDDlE  COUNTY.  - 

• White.  Ne<rro. 

Population,  1910 19,  186  20,383 

Children  6 to  14  years  of  age,  1910 : 3,  369  4,  539 

„ Teachers’  salaries  in  public  schools,  191 1-13 * $55,  17°  2-  528 

Teachers’  salaries  per  child  6 to  14  in  county 1 Si 6.  38  S3. 77 

Percentage  illiterate,  1910 3-7  27. 8 


The  rural  population  is  39  per  cent  of  the  total.  The  average  length  of  the  public 
school  terra  is  7.2  months  for  white  pupils  and  5 months  for  the  colored.  The  number 
of  teachers  is  it«  in  white  schools  and  60  iu  colored  schools.  Tfl^average  attendance 
is  2,518  white  pupils  and  2,325  colored  pupils.  . \ , 

* Th*se  statistics  indicate  the  need  for  additional  school  faculties.  The  work  of  the 
elementary  schools  should  be  increased  and  strengthened.  The  Dinwiddie  Agricultural 
and  Industrial  School  is  a central  institution  where  the  pupils^eMhe  county  may  sup- 
plement the  training  received  iu  the  rural  schools.  The  city  of  Petersburg  provides  a 
city  high  Sdiool  for  the  local  pupils.  The  Bishop  Payne  Divinity  School  and  the 
State  Normal  Schoofdo  not  enter  materially  into  the  local  situation,  Since  most  of  their 
pupils  are  boarders. 
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’ UINWIDDIE. 

DINWIDDIE  AGRICULTURAL  AND  INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL. 

Principal  f W.  E.  Woodyard.' 

An  elementary  school  with  small  attendance. 

The  school  was  founded  in  .898,  largely  through  the  influence  of  the  Van  Rens- 
selaer family  of  I hiladelphia,  and  for  a time  was  controlled  by  an  independent  board 
of  trustees.  It  'snow  owned  and  supervised  by  the  Hoard  of  Education  of  the  African 
Methodist  Episcopal  Zion  Church. 

Attendance.- Total,  45;  elementary  36,  secondary  ,9;  boarders,  34.  The  reported 
enrollment  for  the  year  was  76.  ^ 

good^r101"’  ^ / CO‘°red;  malC  4’  fema‘e  3 y The  teaC>^  ™ Senates  of 

Oryanua/ton.— Elementary  ^Tie  elementary  work  covers  the  three  upper  elementary 
grades,  with  liberal  tune  for  physiology  and  hygiene.  * 

Secondary:  The  preparatory  course  of  3 years  includes  thp-usual  secondary  subject 
w>th  3 years  of  Latm  and  2 years  of  Greek  or  German.  The  teacher’  coumc  differs 
from  the  preparatory  course  in  the  omission  of  languages  and  the  substitution  of  science 

animal  husbandry,  and  principles  of  teaching.  . ’ 

Industial : Four  hburs  a week  of  industrial  work  is  required  of  all  pupils.  A little 
raining  m carpentry  and  blacksmithing  is  provided  for  the  boys  and  cooking  and  sewing 

for  the  girls.  The  shops- are  poorly  equipped.  Tfie  farm  is  maintained  «n  a com 
mercial  basis.  x — J 

Ftnamal.— The  bookkeeping  system  under  a former  principal  had  been  so  inade- 
quate that  no  accurate  financial  items  were  available.  As  far  as  could  be  determined 

the  income  for  .19,3-, 4 was  about  $3,000,  all  of  which  was  used  for  teachers’  salaries 
and  expenses. 

Pla-nl.— The  estimated  value  of  the  plant  was  $18,750. 

Land -Estimated  value,  $6,250.  The  school  owns  246  acres  of  land,  with  about  100 
acres  under*  cultivation. 

Buildings:  'Estimated  value,  $8,800.  -The  main  building  is  a neat  two-story  frame 
tructure  psed  for  classrooms,  office,  and  girls’  dormitory.  A frame  cottage  is  used  for 
the  boys  dormitory.  The  other  buildings  are  the  two  shops  and  the  large  bam.  The 
uildmgs  are  in  good  condition  and  the  dormitories  and  classrooms  well  kept 

Movable  equipment:  Estimated  value,  $3,700.  Of  this,  $2,000  is  in  furniture  and  • 
*>1,700  in  iarm  equipment  and  Uve  stock. 

Recommendations.— -1.  Th^t  closer  cooperation  with  the  public  school  system  be 
developed  and  the  mstitutiojffmade  a county  training  school. 

course.  ^ gardeaia*  and  simPle  industrial  training  be  made  part  of  the  regular  ‘ 

3' Jhal  T a,CCOunti,nS  system  adiPted  to  the  needs  of  the  school  be  installed  and 
t t books  audited  annually  by  an  accredited  accountant. 

Date  of  visit:  November,  1914.* 


'Appointed  since  date  ot  vi&it. 


1 See  recommendation*  la  summary  chapter,  p.  a*. 
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PETERSBURG. 

PETERSBURG  PUBLIC  HIGH,  SCHOOL1 

Principal:  James  E.  Shields. 

A city  high  school  offering  three  years  of  secondary -work  with  domestic  science  for 
girls;  The  seven  elementary  grades  are  taught  in  the  same  building. 

; A tendance.— Secondary , 14 71  male  29,  female  118.  ^The  elementary  enrollment 

was  901. 

Teachers.  Secondary,  4;  all  colored;  male  1,  female  3.  There  were  7 teachers  for 
the  elementary  grades.  - 

. Plant. “-Estimated  value,  $30,000.  The  plant  consists  of  a city  lot,  a brick  build- 
ing, and  fairly  good  equipment. 

Date  of  visit:  February,  1916. 

BISHOP  PAYNE  DIVINITY  SCHOOL. 
t Principal:  C.  B.  Bryan.* 

A school  for  the  training  of  men  for  the  ministry  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church.' 
A b J*ding  department  is  maintained.  All  but  one  of  the  teachers  are  white  men, 
natives  of  Virginia  and  graduates  of  the  best  institutions  of  the  State. 

. The  school  was  .established  by  the  Episcopal  Bishop  of  Virginia  in  1878.  It  was 
incorporated  in  1884  and  has  a board  df  trustees  composed  of  prominent  white  clergy- 
men and  laymen  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church.  It  receives  aid  from  the  American 
Church  Institute  for  Negroes. 

Attendance . — Total,  15;  all  male. 

Teachers . Total,  4;  white  3,  colored  1;  all  male.  All  the  teachers  are  well  trained. 

• Organization. — Two  courses  are  offered.  The  course  taken  by  candidates  for 
deacons  orders  includes  Biblical  study,  Hebrew  and  Greek,  prayer  book,  church  his- 
tory, and  English."  The  course  for  priest's  orders  covers  three  years  and  includes  apolo- 
getic^, exegetical  theology,  doctrinal  theology,  historical  theology,  pastoral  theology, 
English,  Bible,  prayer 'book,  and  Christian  ethics.  The  small  number  of  pupils  makes 
ft  to  give  intensive  instruction  tojhe  individual  students.  There  is  need  for  a 

larger  recognition  of  educational  efforts  ttatj pertain  to  the  community  life  of  the  colored 
race.  ( 

Financial , J91J-14. — There  is  no  record^of  finances  ef  the  school  except  the  mem* 
omnda  kept  by  the  president.  As  far  as  could  be  determined  the  more  important\ 
items  were: 


Inc bene... 

Expenditures. ..  .. 
Value  of  property. 


$13,4*0 
13,  XOO 
48,000 


Sources  incolne:  All  of  the  income  is  from  the  Episcopal  boards,  churches,  and 
the  ^<kwment . f urid . No  board  is  charged. 

Items^rf  expenditqre:  Salaries,  $7,900;  supplies  for  boarding  department,  $1,610; 
light  and  ftw#  two'*  equipment,  $180^  other  expenses,  $2,310. 

» ‘White.  * 

1 . . - » 


1 
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School  property:  The  property  consists  of  $255000  in  the  school  plant  and  hx  000 
m endowment. 

Plant  Land : Estimated  value,  $5,000.  The  land  consists  of  about  an  acre  of 
city  property.  • 

Buildings:  Estimated  value,  $18,000.  There  are  four  2-story  buildings.  The 
main  building  is  of  bnck,  while  the  others  are  of  frame  construction.  The  buddings  are 
in  good  repair  and  the  rooms  well  kept.  . 

Movable  equipment:  Estimated  value,  $2,000.  Most  of  the  equipment  is  in  furni- 
ture.  There  is  a fairly  good  library. 

Recommendatxons.—i.  That  plans  be  adopted  whereby  the  benefits  of  the  institution 
may  be  extended  to  a larger  number  of  pupils. 

2.  That  instruction  be  broadened  to  include  trainmg  for  social  service 

3.  That  increased  contact  with  actual  conditions  of  colored  people  be  developed. 
4-  That  a system  of  accounts  Suited  to  the  needs  of  the  school  be  installed  and  the 

books  audited  annually  by  an,  accredited  accountant. 

Date  of  visit:  November,  1914.  Facts  verified,  1916.  - 

VIRGINIA  NORMAL  AND  INDUSTRIAL  INSTITUTE. 

President : J.  M.  Gandy. 

Aplarge  secondary  school  with  almost  half  the  enrollment  in  the  elementary  grades. 
More  than  three-fourths  of  the  pupils  are  girls.  No  tuition  is  charged  those  who  pledge 

themselves  to  teach  m the  Virginia  public  schools.  The  industrial  and  agricuRural 
courses  are  limited.  ^ \ 

c The  school  was  founded  in  1882  by  the  State  of  Virginia  and  is  controlled  by  the 
State  board  of  education  through  a board  oi  visitors.  It  is  largely  supported  by  the 
btate  appropriation.  ■ 

Attetidawcc.— Tota!,  573;  elementary  282,  secondary  291;  male  142,  female  431 
Of  the Secondary  students  258  were  boarders,  most  of  them  from  Virginia.  The  reported 
enrollment  for  the  year  was  778. 

Teachers  and  workers.— Total,  25;  all  colored;  male  9,  female  16:  grades  x 
academic.9,  girls1  industries  3,  boys’  industries  1,  Agriculture  1,  commercial  1 music  1 
executive  4,  matrons  2.  * . 1 

Organisation.— A new  courae  of  study  is  being  introduced.  In  1915-16,  the -pupils 
were  taught  in  the  six-grade  practice  school  and  ip  the  "grammar  school,"  consisting  of 
the  seventh  and  eighth  grades.  ' The  secondary  work  was  done  in  a four-year  high-school 
course,  with  Latin  elective  in  the  last  two  years. 

Besides  this  high-school  course,  the  complete  plan  to  be  realized  hereafter  pro- 
vides a parallel  four-year  industrial-normal  course  for  pupils  desiring  teacher  training 
without  completing  the  regular  high-school  work.  The  catalogue  also  outlinesfour 
J-year  normal  courses  adapted  to  fit  pupils  to  teach  special  subjects.  These  courses 
are  mtended  for  pupils  who  may  desire  to  rempin  after  completing  the  high-school 

• ' Some  manual  trainiP*  » provided  for  boys  in  the  elementary  grades  and 

first  year  of  the  high  school,  but,  with  one  teacher  for  all  the  classes,  it  is  necessarily 
very  hr  Cooking  and  sewing  are  required  of  all  girls  at  some,  time  inthe  course 
and  elementary  sewing  is  required  of.  the  boys  in  Uie  practice  school.  „ The  work  begins 
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in  the  elementary  grades  and  continues  through  the  schooL  In  the  upper  classes  the  work 
is  elective. 

Agriculture:  A classroom  course  in  agriculture  is  given  in  the  upper  elementary 
grades  and  in  the  first  secondary  class.  A few  pupils  report  practice  work. 

Financial,  1 97^-14. — A good  system  of  accounting  is  followed  and  the  books  are 
carefully  kept.  The  mote  important  items  for  the  year  were: 


Income,  excluding  noneducational  receipts. 
Expenditures,  less  noneducational  receipts. 
Value  of  plant 


$27,898 
27, 679 
*33>9<>o 


Sources  of  income:  State  appropriations,  $22,000;  tuition  and  fees,  $5,898.  The 
noneducational  receipts  amounted  to  $29,974,  of  which  $27,763  was  from  the  boarding 
department  and  $2,211  from  the  farm. 

Items  of  expenditure : Supplies  and  labor  for  boarding  department,  $25,447 1 salaries, 
$*6,68o;  power,  light,  and  heat,  $5,410;  repairs,  $2,586;  additions  to  land  and  buildings, 
$2423;  labor  and  supplies  for  agricultural  department,  $2,082;  traveling  expenses  and 
advertising,  $684;  equipment,  $652;  insurance,  $600;  labor  and  supplies  for  academic 
department,  $505;  library  expenses,  $75;  office  supplies  and  sundries,  $509. 

Plant. — Land:  Estimated  value,  $16,000.  The  land  comprises  40  acres,  24  in  the 
farm  and  16  in  the  campus.  The  campus  is  well  kept. 

Buildings:  Estimated  value,  $190,900.  There  are  nine  brick  buildings  and  a frame 
cottage  on  the  grounds.  The  main  building  is  a four-story  structure  367  feet  long.  It 
contains  offices,  dining  room,  classrooms,  and  assembly  rooms  on  the  first  and  second 
floors,  and  girls'  dormitory  on  the  third  and  fourth  floors.  A two-story  building  is  used 
for  the  agricultural  department,  the  training  school,  science  classes,  manual  training,  and 
boys’  dormitory.  A three-story  building  recently  erected  is  used  for  boys'  dormitory. 
There  are  also  three  2-story  houses  for  the  president  and  teachers,  besides  the  laundry 
and  the  domestic  science  building.  The  remaining  buildings  are  the  heating  plant  and  a 
frame  cottage  used  by  the  teacher  ^agriculture.  The  buildings  have  toilet  facilities,  fire 
protection,  steam  heat,  and  electric  lights.  They  are  all  in  good  repair. 

Mqyable  equipment:  Estimated  value,  $27,000.  Of  this  $17,550  is  in  furniture 
$3,500  in  farm  equipment  and  live  stock,  $2,500  in  shop  equipment,  $1,500  in  scientific 
apparatus,  $1,200  in  library  books  and  fixtures,  and  $750  in  other  equipment. 

/ Jtec^mendalions. — 1.  That  training  of  teachers  continue  to  be  the  main  purpose  of 

tWsc&oql  and  that  special  emphasis  be  given  to  training  for  rural  schools.  * 

2.  That  the  theory  and  practice  of  gardening  be  made  an  effective  part  of  the  regular 
course.* 1.  , J * 

..  . 3.  That  the  manual  training  course  be  strengthened. 

,,  'fiatea  of  visits:  November,  1914;  November,  1915. 
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The  rural  population  is  4.1  per  cent  of  the  total..  The  average  length  of  the  public 
schobl  terra  is  8.7  months  for  white  pupils  and  7.2  months  for  colored.  The  "number  of 
teachers  is  52  in  white  schools  and  25  in  colored  schools.  The  average  attendance  is 
1,522  white  pupils  and  944  colored  pupils. 

These  statistics  indicate  the  need  for  increased  public  school  facilities.  Hampton 
Institute  cooperates  wit h the  county  in  maintaining  the  Whittier  School.  The  Weaver 
Orphanage  and  the  Dixie  Hospital  are  described  in  the  summary  of  special  institutions 
for  Virginia. 


HAMPTON  NORMAL  AND  AGRICULTURAL  INSTITUTE. 

Principal:  H.  B.  Frissell.1 

A vocational  school  of  secondary  grade,  preparing  teachers, of  academic,  industrial, 
and  agricultural  subjects  and  supervisors  of  county  industrial-school  work.  The  insti- 
tution has  national  recognition  as  a pioneer  in  the  demonstration  of  the  educational  value 
of  manual  labor  and  in  the  correlation  of  academic  subjects  with  industrial  training. 
Its  mo^t  remarkable  work  has  been  in  character  training,  whereby  colored  boys  and  girls 
have  been  developed  into  men  and  women  capable  of  honest,  useful,  and  sensible  citizen- 
ship. In  its  neighborhood  and  extension' work  it  was  the  forerunner  of  the  social  settle- 
ment, and  still  surpasses  most  of  those  institutions  in  the  adaptation  of  its  work  to  the 
needs  of  the  community.  Successful  effort  has  been  made  to  win  the  sympathetic  coop- 
eration, of  the  Southern  people  in  the  education  of  the  "Negro. 

In  May,  1867,  the  American  Missionary  Association  purchased  the  land  now  occupied 
by  the  school;  temporary  buildings  were  constructed  from  old  barracks  that  had 
been  used  for  hospital  purposes  during  the  Civil  War,  and  the  school  opened  April 
1,  1868,  with  Gen.  Samuel  Chapman  Armstrong  in  charge.  On  June  4,  1870,  a charter 
was  granted  by  the  General  Assembly  of  Virginia  and  the  school  began  its  independent 
career  under  the  control  of  a nondenominational  board  of  17  men.  This  board  is  composed 
of  influential  white  men  representing  the  South  as  well  as  the  North.  Since  1873  the 
school  has  received  a share  of  the  Federal  funds  for  agricultural  and  mechanical  education, 
and  to  supervise  the  expenditure  of  these  funds  a board  of  four  curators  is  appointed  by 
the  governor.  From  1878  to  191 1 the  school  received  Federal  appropriations  for  Indian 
education.  A few  Indians  still  attend,  but  the  figures  given  below  do  not  include  tH»m 

Attendance.— Total,  762;  elementary  412,  secondary  350;  male  472,  female  290. 
Of  those  reporting  home  address,  21  were  from  Hampton,  388  from  other  places  in  Vip 
ginia,  an  2^^from  other  States;  293  were  from  farm  homea  In  addition,  there. were 
45°  pnpils  at  the  Whittier  Practice  School.  ^ /+! 

Teachers  and  workers.— Total,  210;  white  147,  colored  63;  male  106,  female  104; 
executive  12,  academic  51,  trades  42,  girls'  industries  16,  agriculture  $5,  extension  8, 
matrons  and  boarding  department  workers  12,  bookkeepers  11,  Office  workers  29,.  mili- 
tary and  physical  training  7,  other  worker*/.  In  addition  there  were  8 teachers  in  the 
JVTuttier  School  and  9 part-time  workers. 

Organisation— K\\  pupils  are  classified  into  the  following  vocational  groups : ( 1 ) Work 
***&  (2)  mechanical  trades,  (3)  agriculture,  ^)  household ;arts,\(5)  business,  and  (6) 
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teacher  training.  All  the. pupils  of  these  groups  attend  either  the  night  school  or  day 
school.  « 

The  night  school  is  composed  of  pupils  in  the  work  class,  mechanical  trades  and 
agriculture  who  work  during  the  day  and'  attend  school  two  50-minute  periods, 
beginning  at  645  p.  m.  The  trades  pupils  have  an  additional  50-minute  period  begin- 
ning at  7 a.  m.,  and  agricultural  pupils  one  beginning  at  1 1 a.  m.  The  enrollment  is  320. 

The  day  school  begins  at  8 a.  m.,  and  continues,  except  for  an  intermission  at 
noon,  until  4 p.  m.  At  the  last  period  in  the  morning  the  day  classes  are  assembled 
to  hear  lectures  on  topics  of  general  interest.  The  enrollment  was  442. 

Elementary  : One  preparatory  class  is  maintained  to  supply  the  deficiencies  in  the 
elementary  training  of  the  pupils.  In  this  class  special  attention  is  given  to  reading, 
penmanship,  spelling,  English,  composition,  arithmetic,  geography,  and  physiology. 

Secondary:  The  secondary  courses  are  all  four  years  in  length.  Those  offered  to 
the  boys  are  the  academic-normal,  agricultural,  mechanical  trades,  and  business  courses. 

ffered  to  the  girls  are  the  academic-normal  and  home  economics  courses.  The 
subjects  required  in  the  academic-normal  course  are:  English,  6 years;  history, 
demerits  of  sociology  and  economics,  1 ; psychology  and  principles  of  teaching,  2 ; Bible! 
1;  physical  training,  1;  manual  training,  3;  and  a half-year  of  all -day  practice  teaching 
tinder  supervision  in  the  Whittier»School.'  While  this  selection  of  subjkts  is  in  the 
main  representative  of  the  academic  subjects  of  the  other  courses,  there  are  important 
modifications  to  suit  the  demands  of  the  vocation  selected. 

Agricultural : In  the  agricultural  course  the  pupils  are  required  to  spend  about  half 
the  day  for  three  years  in  practice  work  in  each  department  of  the  farm.  The  remainder 
of  each  day  and  practically  all  of  the  fourth  year  are  devoted  to  the  study  of  agricultural 
theory  and  of  academic  subjects!  During  the  winter  of  the  second  year  three  months 
arespentat  the  trade  school  in  practicing  harness  mending,  carpentry,  bricklaying,  and 
'other  activities  necessary  for  farmers. 

In  addition  to  this  course  for  the  35  pupils  specializing  in  agriculture,  pupils  in  all 

rtments  are  required  to  take  theory  and  practice  of  agriculture  and  of  animal  hus- 
bandry for  five  periods  a week  drying  a -year  and  a half.  This  course  is  sufficiently 
thorough  to  enable  graduates  to  teach  school  gardening  or  to  undertake  farming.  Be- 
cause  of  the  number  of  pupils  receiving  this  knowledge  and  practice,  the  work  is  quite 
as  important  as'  the  longer  course  for  the  lirnited  number  of  special  pupils. 

' A'ahort  coarse  of  eight  months  is  provided  for  special  students  who  desire  to  obtain 
preparation  for  farm  life.  This  course  includes  elementary  theory  and  practice  of  farm- 
!hg  with  some  attentibn  to  farm  machinery  and  care  of  animals. 

Mechanical  trades:  The  trade  school  department  offers  instruction  in  13  trades, 
each  trade1  reqriiring  the  pupil  to  spend  tight  hours  a day  in  shop  practice  for  three 
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begin  at  6.45  p.m.  The  fourth  year  is  devoted  chjefiy  to  academic  work.  The  important 
trades  are  carpentry,  blacksmithing,  wheelw righting,  bricklaying,  machinery,  painting 

vvorblrto^Ib^h  ^ ”Tf  °i>lTS  41111  gkls  ^ aU.  «“**■  The  purpos<Pof  the 
. ; PUP^S  t0  simple  woodworking  and  attend  to  the  smaller 

repairs  of  the  school  budding.  The  work  is  very  well  done  ^ 

the  ffrst?688'  The  b?SiTS a.C°Une  iS  the  as  the  academic-normal  for 

the  first  two  years.  In  the  bst  two  years  prominence  is  given  to  typewriting  shorthand 

emir , md  p~t« « 

offices  of  the  institution.  About  15  pupils  were  taking  the  course, 
already  ouTeTS  the  addXTfT™  ^^^^0^2^^ 

Home  ^ of  the  xho°l  -A  majority  of  the  girls  take  this  couree 

train11  ef)nonucs:  The  borne  economics  course  is  arranged  for  those  desiring  special 
training  as  teachers  of  girls’  industries.  It  includes  a large  part  of  the-  arad^df 

for  the  theory  ^ ^ 

k das?‘  The  work  dass  ls  one  of  the  most  distinctive  features  of  therfool 
organization.  It  is  composed  of  first-year  pupils  who  work  during  the  dav  for  , 

“e  £ ThaHH  months'  Th*  ^ence  of  the  class 

t is -necessary  fo<  most  of  the  pupils  to  earn  at  least  part  of  their  expen  J 

• . . , y 6 ,act  l^at  t,ie  school  considers  the  educational  results  of  this  experience 

viUd  in  the  training  of  the  pupils.  In  order  to  make  educational  use  of  all  aSririS 

TroSl t0  T “"j"  thC  Plant* U ^ ^ arraD«ed  that  work  on  the  fams  c^ 
sLAL  TT  ’ 'T  0i  dormitories*  ^tchen,  laundry,  and  similar  departments 
shall  be  done  by  the  pupils.  Even  after  the  work  year  the  classes  are  so  anTg^ Ta 

approximately  one-sixth  of  the  school  is  free  each  week  day  to  work  for  wages. 

m,  h a^rgeSt  ““t  of  the  work  dass  1S  employed  at  the  Shellbanks  Farm  located 

awayfromthe  institution.  About  40  pupils  spend  their  first  year  on  . 

farm,  workmg  alT  day  and  attending  school  at  night.  - - tms  school 

Mn“  fpUlie  P^sical  traininS:  The  young  men  are  organized  into  military  com- 
pan  for  purposes  of  physical  drill  and  discipline.  The  arbitrary  features  ftf  on  i 

s tmj^r are  *5-™* modified  by  a divisi°n  ffitfrxTh:  Pp„uPiy 

4fe“pec^  every.  ay  by  Student  0fficere  411(1  every  week  by  m^bers  of  the 

- 

mclud^Sisthenii  w^umJSlt- 

me^UrementS  and  StreDgth  te8ts  "e  taken  at^beginning  ^en^ 
„‘h  h *“■  “d  18  keP‘  «t  «ie  physic*!  conditions  of  shlhcZrih.  Th. 
eyes. to.  and  teeth  .to  examined  by  specialists,  and  ml  conceive  notkls  d™ . 

training  “T^y“gcosl-  aihknic  g turns at.  tnnier  the  diremion  of  the  phyied- 
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Religious  and  social  service  t mining:  The  religious  training  of  the  pupils  is  an 
important  part  of  the  school  program.  Four  workere  give  special  attention  to  this 
work.  The  activities  are:  Sunday  school  of  40  classes  regularly  taught  by  the  insti- 
tute teachers,  Young  Men  s and  Young  Women’s  Christian  Associations  under  paid 
directors  with  a well-equipped  building  for  the  young  men,  daily  chapel  and  Sunday 
services  for  all  pupils,  and  neighborhood  work,  which  includes  the  management  of  boys' 
dubs  and  Sunday  Schools  and  Sunday  services  for  the  old  andvinfirra  of  the  neighborhood. 

Library:  The  library  of  36,000  volumes  is  in  charge  of  trained  librarians,  who  direct 
the  pupils  in  their  efforts  to  obtain  a knowledge  of  good  books  and  to  cultivate  a taste 
for  them.  Opportunity  is  offered  to  a limited  number  of  pupils  to'  study  library  methods 
and  to  prepare  themselves  for  library  work. 

Student  record  department : The  object  of  the  student  record  department  is  to  keep 
in  close  touch  with  its  graduates  and  former  students,  helping  them  in  their  work  and 
gaining  through  their  experience  valuable  assistance  in  the  formation  of  the  course^  of 
study  and  work.  This  department  also  makes  a record  of  the  history  of  every  pupil, 
including  his  parentage,  home  condition,  previous  education,  class  and  work  standing  at 
the  institute:  Two  workers  are  employed,  in  this  department. 

Music:  All  pupils  receive  training  in  vocal  music.  The  "Plantation  Melodies"  are 
sung  not  only  for  their  musical  value  but  as  an  expression  of  the  spiritual  struggles  of 
the  Negroes  in  America. 

Extension  work:  As  a pioneer  school  of  industrial  education  Hampton’s  influence 
is  coextensive  with  the  fields  of  vocational  and  racial  education.  The  principal  is  a 
mem  f sevetal  important  educational  boards  and  the  workers  maintain  clobo  co- 
operation with  the  activities  of  these  boards.  About  20,000  visitors  are  entertained 
annually;  they  come  from  many  sections  of  America  bM  from  foreign  countries.  Many 
of  these  visitors  are  missionaries,  heads  of  institutions,  and  superintendents  or  supervisors 
of  education. 

The  Farmers*  Conference  brings  together  not  only  the  leading  colored  farmers  of 
Virginia  and  neighboring  States,  but  also  county  supervisors,  demonstration  agents,  and 
many  white  people  of  influence  who  are  interested  in  the  improvement  of  colored  people 
• m ryral  communities.  "Through,  the  cooperation  of  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  the  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction,  the  colored  agents  of  those 
departments  assist  in  the  preparation  of  exhibits  and  reports  and  contribute  much  to  the 
success  of  the  conference.  In  addition,  a 10  days’  course  is  arranged  for  the  instruction 
<&  rural-school  supervisors  in  subjects  pertaining  to  their  work. 

In  cooperation  with  the  Jeanes  Fund  the  school  pays  the  salaries  of  some  of  the 
county  supervising  teachers  in  Virginia.  These  young  women  spend  their  time  in 
strengthening  the  training  in  industry  and  sanitation  in  the  Negro  rural  schools.' 

The  summer  school  is  attended  by  teachfers  from  a wide  area.  About  thtee-fifths 
of  the^445  attending  in  1915  were  from  Virginia  and  the  remaining  two-fifths  were 

tend  over '2i  States.  A course  of  one  month’s  instruction  in  teachers’  problems  is 
provided.  * After  attending  the?  summer  school  3 out  of  5 consecutive  years  and  com- 
pleting ^satisfactory  course,  Virginia  teachers  who  already  hold  certificates  of  specified 

* grade  industrial  certificates  by  the  State. 
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Through  its  press  and  publication  services  the  institution  renders  valuable  service 
to  a number  of  newspapers.  The  Southern  Workman,  a magazine  dealing  with  race 
relations,  is  published  monthly.  Valuable  leaflets  and  pamphlets  are  also  distributed 
to  those  interested  in  the  adaption  of  education  to  the  needs  of  pupils  and  community. 

Financial,  7973-14  — An  excellent  system  of  accounts  is  followed  and  the  financial 
records  are  carefully  kept  by  a force  of  competent  bookkeepers.  The  books  are  audited 
annually  by  expert  accountants  and  a detailed  financial  statement  with  a full  list  of 

donors  is_pubHshed.  According  to  the  statement  for  the  year  the  more  important  items 
were: 

Income,  excluding  noneducational  receipts * « 

Expenditures,  less  noneducational  receipts  * 

Indebtedness ‘ * a8?»  857 

Value  of  property °78 



. ot  incwne:  Endowment  funds,  $122,981 ; general  donations,  $58,277-  dona- 

Uons  for  scholarships,  $40,894;  Federal  funds,  $26,996;  General  Education  Board 
$25,000;  Slater  Fund,  $9,250;  donations  for  library  and  other  special  purposes  $404.7’ 
county  appropriations  for  Whittier  School,  $2,080;  church  collections  and  subscriptbns 
to  pastor  s salary,  $1,074;  interest  on  bank  balances  and  other  sources,  $885. 

The  noneducational  receipts  were  from  the  farm  and  the  various  industrial  and  pro- 
ductive departments.  These  receipts  are  not  shown  separately  for  the  reason  that  only 
below*  eXpeDd,tUreS  °f  the  sevend  departments  are  given  trader  items  of  expenditure 

Items  of  expenditure  (net  cost  including  salaries) : Academic  and  normal  $66  <<<• 
publications,  traveling  expenses,  and  soliciting,  $43,596;  administrative  expenses’,  $36’s7i  ’ 
agricultural  department,  $31,130;  boarding  department,  $22,697;  trade  school  and  in- 
dustrial departments,  $21,658;  maintenance  of  plant,  $14,540;  physical  and  military 
raining,  $11, 481 ; extension  work,  $9,801 ; library,  museum,  lectures,  and  entertainments 

*?'■*?* 1 f!UrCh'  C!,apf1'  Y-  M'  C-  A-  hall>  >7.457 1 appropriation  to  retirement  fund,  $4, 336- 
students  hospitals,  $4,248;  general  equipment,  $1,879;  purchasing  department  and  gen- 
eral operations,  $3,516.  In  addition  to  these  expenditures  for  current  expenses,  $47  200 
appropriated  from  a special  fund,  was  expended  for  permanent  improvement 

Indebtedness;  The  indebtedness  June  30,  1914,  amounted  to  $42,078,  of  which 

$15.9*4  was  accounts  payable,  $14,453  loans  payable,  and  $11,761  students’  balances 
and  earnings. 

«T  ,^h00l-PrTrt/:*Thoe  “b?01  property  °°nsists  of  *2.709.345  in  endowment, 

$ .346.933  ln  pla*>t.  $128,957  in  funds  held  for  permanent  improvment  and  other 

5p<  purposes,  $44,118  in  cash  in  bank,  notes  and  accounts  receivable  an>H>reDaid 
insurance,  arid  $6,779  in  supplies  on  hand.  " - ™s 

™ Zlan!~M  Iftimated  value-  *215,000.  The  school  owns  1,160  acres'  of  land 
Of  this  67  acres  are  in  the  campus,  m in  the  home  farm  adjoining  the  campus,  597  in 
t e Shellbanks  farm,  6 miles  from  the  school,  and  385  in  the  Cope  farm  at  Waldorf,  Md 
The  home  farm  includes  the  dairy,  poultry  houses,  orchard,  nursery,  and  fields  for  min 

££  Cf?p8.’.  tr!iCk’  md  3ma11  fmit  °vit  40o  acres  are  under  cultivation  at  Shell- 
oanks  At  the  Cope  farm  about  125  acres  are  cultivated  by  outside  labor.  The  sohobl 
»ve  a frontage  of  nearly  half  a mile  on  Hampton  Roads.  The  campus,  frith 
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its  well-planned  walks  and  driveways  and  beautiful  trees  and  shrubbery,  is  one  ot  tne 
most  attractive  in  the  country. 

Buildings:  Estimated  value,  $866,142.  There  are  30  main  buildings  and  62  cot- 
tages on  the  campus.  The  main  buildings  include:  Three  builjjings,  brick,  used  for 
girls’  dormitories,  teachers'  rooms,  kitchen,  and  dining  room,  aggregate  value  $150,000; 
four  buildings,  three  of  brick  and  one  frame,  used  exclusively  for  boys’  domri^ries, 
aggregate  value  $90,000;  five  buildings,  two  of  brick  and  three  frame,  used  fornoys’ 
dormitories,  industrial -work,  store,  and  publication  office,  aggregate  value,  $75,000;  the 
trade-school  building,  brick,  value,'  $90,060;  the  library,  brick,  value,  $60,000;  the 
church,  pressed  brick,  value,  $40,000;  domestic-science  building,  brick,  containing  class- 
rooms for  domestic  science,  agriculture,  physics,  and  manual  training,  value,  $30,000; 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  building,  brick,  value,  $25,000;  academic  building,  brick,  containing  class- 
rooms and  offices,  value,  $20,000;  Whittier  school,  frame,  used  for  elementary  work 
and  teacher  training,  value,  $15,000;  laundry,  brick,  value,  $12,000;  gymnasium,  frame, 
value,  $9,000;  Holly  Tree  Inn,  frame,  used  for  guests'  and  instructors’  rooms  and  dining 
room,  value,  $9,000;  museum  building,  brick,  value,  $7,000;  Abby  May  Home,  frame, 
used  for  teachers’  rooms,  value,  $6,000;  St.  Crispins  building,  brick,  used  for  instructors’ 
rooms,  value,  $5,000;  treasury  building,  frame,  used  for  offices  and  guests’  and  teachers’ 
rooms,  value,  $5,000;  executive  building,  frame,  used  for  offices  and  teachers’  rooms, 
value,  $4,000;  Griggs  Hall,  brick,  used  for  teachers’  rooms,  value,  $2,500;  paint  shop, 
frame,  value,  $2,000;  and  the  steam  plant,  brick,  value,  $2,000.  Of  the  brick  buildings 
one  is  five  stories  high;  three  are  four  stories;  six  are  three  stories,  seven  are  two 
stories,  and  two  arc  one  story.  Of  the  frame  buildings  one  is  four  stories  high;  four 
are  three  stories,  four  are  two  stories,  and  two  are  one  stogy  The  62  cottages  are 
of  varying  sizes  and  material  and  are  used  for  dwellings  of  officers"  antHeachers.  Their 
aggregate  estimated  value  is  $100,142. 

The  buildings  on  the  home  farm  include  a $20,000  brick  bam,  an  $8,000  steel  and 
glass  greenhouse,  and  various  small  structures  used  for  poultry  culture,  storage,  and  other 
purposes,  with  an  aggregate  value  of  about  $7,000.  At  Shellbanks  there  are  three  large 
brick  bams,  a large  brick  building  used  for  classrooms,  boys’  dormitory  and  teachers’ 
rooms,  and  several  cottages  and  small  structures,  with  an  aggregate  value  of  about 
$70,000.  The  Cope  farm  property  includes  a house  and  large  bam,  value  about  $2,500. 

Seventy-eight  of  the  buildings,  of  which  15  are  brick,  were  biiilt  by  students  under' 
direction  of  instructors.  All  of  the  buildings  are  carefully  supervised,  well  kept,  and  in 
good  repair. 

Movable  equipment:  Estimated  value,  $265,791.  Of  this  $91,482  was  in  trade- 
school  equipment  and  machinery,  $50,811  in  agricultural  implemeiits  and  live  stock, 
and  $123,498  in  dormitory  furniture,  classroom  and  office  equipment,  library  books  and 
fixtures,  scientific  apparatus,  and  various  other  equipment. 

Recommendations. — 1.  That  the  courses  of  instruction  be  varied  in  extent  to  suit 
bpth  the  different  grades  of  pupil  ability  and  also  the  different  grades  of  positions  to  be 
filled.  ;; 

( 2,  That  arrangements  be  made  to  provide  for  theadvanced  training  of  selected  gradu- 
ates by  special  instruction  at  Hampton  and  at  other  institutions  with  similar  ideals  of 
education,  90  as  to  fit  them  for  positions  as  principals  and  instructors  in  institutions  of 
similar  type. 

* \ 
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n.mik  fThat  l inCrCaSe  in  attendance  **  encouraged  to  provide  a full  quota  of 

pupils  for  each  department  of  the  school.  4 . 


ESSEX  COUNTY. 

Population,  

Children  6 to  14  yearsof  age,  1910 ” 3’  79<* 

Teachers’ salaries  in  public  schools,  191  i-u «Q  73f* 

I ’ _ I . * JOG 


Nefro. 

5*3*5 

1,400 

*3.  *83 

$a.  3j 
27-3 


Teachers  salaries  per  child  6 to  I4  in  county ? , 

Percentage  illiterate,  iqio.  . 74 

7-8 

7 2 for  white  po^lslnTfmomLTr^olo^'^he  n^rofT^m™28 

l“X“pf£  i0  CO‘°red  ^ ™-era8e  attendance  is 

These  statistics  indicate  the  need  for  additional  pffilic-school  faculties.  He  work 

InH,  l e ^m,ent^ry  801,0013  should  be  creased  and  strengthened.  The  Rappahannock 

suppleineL  ^TY- SmeS  “•*  CCntral  institution  where  pupils  may  Lard  and 
supplement  the  training  received  in  the  rural  schools.  A Jeanes  Fund  supervising 

i^trL  teHaCher  itraVdS  am°Dg  thC  501,0013  of  the  and  aids  the  teachers  to 

introduce  industrial  work  and  extend  the  influence  of  the  school  into  the  community. 

k- 

OZENA. 

RAPPAHANNOCK  INDUSTRIAL  ACADEMY. 

Principal:  W.  E.  Robinson* 

A school  °f  elementary  grade  doing  good  work  in  a rural  community.  It  was 
oHxusteesf  * 6 ^ Bapt,st ' Assoaation  and  is  owned  and  controlled  by  a local  board 

Attendance.  Total,  66;  boarders,  55.  The  course  covers  nine  grades.  Some  sec- 
on  ary  and  teacher-training  subjects  are  offered  in  the  ninth  grade.  The  industrial 
work  consists  of  sew  ng  and  fanning.  The  dormitory  is  well  su^rvised. 

Teachers.-' Total,  5;  all  colored;  male  1 , female  4.  The  teachers  are  well  trained  ‘ 

itemfrS^;:;“The  aCC0UntS  are  Wdl  kept-  The  more  in,P°rta"t  financial 

Income,  excluding  noneducational  receipts 

Expenditures,  less  noneducational  receipts  "I,4Ia 

Value  of  plant . . *»  4** 

*3.  *5°  ' 

Saoo  l£T  B.aP“S‘  aSS°Cia,i0ns  “d  ch.urches.  taiuon  and  fees- 

«4oa  The  noneducational  receipts  amounted  to  of  which  (Sri  was  from  the 

boarding  department  and  $600  from  the  farm. 

Items  of  expenditure:  Salaries,  $830;  other  expenses,  $2,003. 

,an/r~^d:  fEstlniated  value-  >3.5oo.  The  school  owns  140  acres  of  good  farm 
land,  a large  part  of  which  is  cultivated.  The  campus  is.  unusually  well  kept 

severaUrn'  ilier  ’•  There  are  tw^  lar?e  frame  buildings  and 

dition.  1 tructures’  The  dormitones  were  clean  and  the  buildings  in  good  con- 
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Movable  equipment:  Estimated  value,  $2,750.  Of  this,  $1,750  was  in  farm  imple- 
ments and  live  stock  and  $1 ,000  in  classroom  and  dormitory  furniture. 

Recommendations . — 1.  That  the  institution  be  made  a county  training  school. 

2.  That  manual  training  and  gardening  be  made  part  of  the  regular  course.1 
* Date  of  visit:  April,  1915. 

' * GLOUCESTER  COUNTY. 


White.  Negro. 

Population,  1910 , 6, 570  5,907 

Children  6 to  14  years  of  age,  1910  ^^3  1,556 

'Teachers*  salaries  in  public  schools,  191  i-ia $10j  7oa  |4j  40$ 

Teachers’  salaries  per  child  6 to  i4*in  county $7-54  $3t  83 

Percentage  illiterate,  1910 I4.  4 a7>  4 


The  entire  population  is  rural.  The^verage  length  of  the  public-school  term  is 
7 months  for  white  pupils  and  7.2  months  for  colored.  The  number  of  teachers  is  46 
in  white  schools  and  3?  in  colored  schools.  The  average  attendance  is  803  white  pupils 
and  801  colored  pupils. 

These  statistics  indicate  the  need  for  additional  public-school  facilities.  The  work 
of  the  elementary  schools  should  be  increased  and  strengthened.  The  Gloucester  Agri- 
cultural and  Industrial  School  serves  as  a good  central  institution  where  pupils  may 
board  and  supplement  the  training  received  in  the  rural  schools. 

CAf>PAHOSIC. 

THE  GLOUCESTER  AGRICULTURAL  AND  INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL. 

Principal : William  G.  Price.  * - 

A well-managed  school  of  elementary  and  secondary  grade  located  in  a rural  com- 
munity. Effort  is  made  to  use  the  farm  equipment  for  the  education  of  the  pupils. 

The  school  was  founded  in  1890  by  the  American  Missionary  Association  of  the 
Congregational* Church  and  it  is  owned  and  maintained  by  that  association; 

Attendance. — Total,  115;  elementary  84,  secondary  31.;  male  54,  female  61 ; 
boarders,  76.  The  reported  enrollment  for  the  year  was  135.  i 

Teachers  and  workers.— Total,  13;  all  colored;  male  3,  female  10.  The  teachers 
are  graduates  of  good  schools. 

Organization.*-! The  program  of  studies  is  phased  on  the  outline  prepared  by  the 
American  Missionary  Association. 

Elementary:  The  elementary  work  covers. eight  grades. 

Secondary:  The  required  subjects  of  the  secondary  course  are  English,  algebra, 
geometry,  agricultural  botany,  elementary  science,  general  history;  United  States  history, 
civics,  economics,  and  pedagogy.  Most  of  the  pupils  elect  Latin  and  a few  elect  German. 

Industrial:  Manual  training  is  provided  for  the  boys  and  instruction  in  sewing  and 
cooking  for  the  girls.  The  dormitory  life  of  the  pupils  is  carefully  supervised. 

. Agriculture:  Considerable  provision  has  been  made  for  agricultural  training.  a.  Some 
of  the  boys  assist  in  the  cultivation  of  the  farm.  Classroom  instruction  is  closely  related 
to  garden  practice*  * . 
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Financial,  19/J-14.— The  finances  are  supervised  by  the  American  Missionary  Asso- 
ciation. A simple  and  effective  system  of  accounts  has  been  installed  recently.  The 
more  important  items  for  the  year  were : 

Income,  excluding  non  educational  receipts  g„ 

Expenditures,  lessnoneducational  receipts • ’’  I9: 

Value  of  plant i7*”9® 

35>  9°° 

Sources  of  income : American  Missionary  Association , $4,777 ; tuition  and  fees,  $943 ; 
donations,  $120;  other  sources,  $2,058.  The  noneducational  receipts  amounted  to $5, 185, 

of  which  $3,889  was  from  the  boarding  department  and  $1,296  from  farm  and  other 
sales. 

Items  of  expenditure:  Salaries,  $3,826;  supplies  for  boarding  department;  $2,563; 
student  aid  and  labor,  $1,708;  equipment  and  general  supplies,  $740;  power,  light,  and 
heat,  $567;  outside  labor,  $210;  repairs,  $134;  other  expenses,  $3,335. 

Plant.— Land:  Estimated  value,  $7,400.  The  land- comprises  148  acres,  of  which 
about  100  acres  are  used  for  teaching  agriculture.  The  campus  is  fairly  well  kept 

Buildings:  Estimated  value,  $25,000.  The  buildings  include  two  large  thYee- 
story  frame  structures  used  for  classrooms  and  dormitories,  a one-story  building  used  for 
dining  room,  two  small  structures  used  for  laundry  and  shop,  and  a good  barn-  The 
buildings  are  in  good  repair  anji  well  kept.^— 

Movable  equipment : Estimated  value,  $3,500.  Of  this  about  $2,000  was  in  fumi- 
ture,  $i,ooo  in  live  stock,  and  $500  in  farm  implements. 

Recommendations.—  i.  That  effort  be  made  to  enlarge  the  influence  of  the*  institu- 
tion through  neighborhood  activities  and  increased  cooperation  with  the  local  school 
authorities. 

2.  That  the  provision  for  teacher  training  be  increased. 

Date  of  visit:  April,  1915. 

HENRICO  COUNTY. 

, The  population  of  Henrico  County  is  15.5  per  cent  rural.  There  are  no  private 
schools  for  colored  people  outside  of  the  city  of  Richmond. 

RICHMOND. 

W1 

Population,  ■ 

Children  6 to  14  years  of  age,  13’ 

Teachers’  salaries  in  public  schools,  191  i-u > ’ ’ j ’ ^ 

Teachers’  salaries  per  child , 6 t<S  14.  in  city j3a  l6 

Percentage  illiterate,  

There  are  354  teachers  in  white  schools  ^hd  m in  colored  schools, 
attendance  is  9,820  white  pupils  and  4,856  cplored  pupils. 

These  statistics  indicate  that  with  some  increase  in  public-school  facilities  provision 
co  be  made  for  all  the  colored  children 'of  elementary-school  age.  In  addition  to  the 
eleinentary  schools  a four-year  public  high  school  is  maintained,  and  a two-year  teacher- 
training  course  is  offered  in  connection  with  this  school,  Van  De  Vyver^tollege  is 
described  in  the  summary  of  Catholic  parish  schools  for  the  State.  The  two  large 
schools  maintained  by  the  Baptist  Home  Mission  Societies  are  statewide  in  importance 

and  do  not  enter  into  the  local  situation  to  a marked  degree. 


There  are  no  private 

White. 

Nefro. 

80,895 

46, 733 

13,633 

6,937 

• *354,673 

*47,835 

$30.  l6 

$6. 91 

*•  s 

19.  6 

schools. 

The  average 
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ARMSTRONG  HIGH  SCHOOL. 


Principal : S.  D.  Turner. 

A large  city  high  school,  offering  four  years  of  secondary  and  two  years  of  norinal 
work,  with  good  industrial  training. 

Attendance. — Total,  439;  normal  40,  secondary  399;  male  114,  female  325. 

Teachers. — Secondary,  17;  white  2,  colored  15;  male  6,  female  1 1. 

Organization. — Secondary:  The  usual  high-school  subjects  are  taught.  The  Indus- 
trial work  consists  of  cooking,  sewing,  and  millinery  for  girls  and  woodworking  for  boys. 

Teacher  training:  The  city  normal  school  is  carried  on  in  connection  with  the  high 
school.  A two-year  course  is  offered. 

Plant.— Estimated  value/ $40, 000. 1 The  plant  consists  of  a small  city  lot  and  one 
3-9tory  brick  building.  The  building  is  well  kept  and  the  equipment  is  fairly  good; 
apparatus  to  the  value  of  about  $1 ,700  is  furnished  for  science  teaching. 

Date  of  visit:  February,  1916. 

HARTSHORN  MEMORIAL  COLLEGE.  . 


President:  George* W.  Rigler.3 

A girls’  school  of  secondary  grade  with  a small  elementary  department.  A few  col- 
lege students  have  access  to  Virginia  Union  University.  The  main  work  of  the  school  is 
the  training  of  teachers;  graduation  from  the  normal  department  entitles  4h6>student  to 
a State  high-school  certificate.  Tfie  general  management  and  teaching  are  effective,  but 
inadequate  attention  is  given  to  industrial  training. 

The  institution  was  founded  in  1884  by  Joseph  Hartshorn.  It  is  owned  and  con- 
trolled by  an  independent  board  of  m white  and  2 colored  trustees.  It  receives  aid  and 
supervision  from  the  American  Baptist  Home  Mission  Society  and  the  Woman’s  Ameri- 
can Baptist  Home  Mission  Society. 


Attendance.— Total,  169;  elementary  73,  secondary  89,  special  students  7;  boarders, 
122.  Of  the  girls  reporting  home  address,  39  were  from  Richmond,  95  from  other  places 
in  Virginia,  and  34  from  other  States,  there  were  45  from  farm  homes.  The  reported 
enrollment  for  the  year  was  188. 

J 'peacfars  and  workers. — Total,  15;  white- 12,  colored  3;  male  1,  female  14;  grade 

lapd  academic  ii,  music  1,  industrial  1,  matrons  2.  The  teachers  are  graduates  of 
good  schools. 

Organization. — Elementary:  The  elementary  work  covering  the  eight  grades  is 
handled  Effectively  by  some  of  the  regular  teachers  and  by  practice  teachers. 

Secondary : Secondary  subjects  are  given  in  two  courses — the  “college  preparatory  “ 
or  “academic/*  enrolling  31  pupils,  and  the  “normal,”  enrolling  58.  The  “college 
preparatory”  course  includes:  Latin,  3 years;  English,  4;  mathematics,  2 ]/2  ; elementary 
science,  i;  Bible,  4;  reviews,  1;  history,  2%  \ agriculture,  l/2  \ and  physiology,  x/2.  The 
following  subjects  are  electives:  Advanced  algebra  (4  pupils  in  attendance);  French 
(7  j>upil9);  education  (2  pupils);  methods  and  practice  teaching  (2  pupils). 

The  normal  course  includes  English,  3 years;  mathematics,  3 ; elementary  science, 

1;  history,  lA\  Bible,  4;  education,  i;Teviews,  1;  practice  teaching,  1;  agriculture,  A\ 


1 Ati  appropriation  o I (40,000  ha*  been  nude  for  a n^w  bigh-tcbool  site. 


* White. 
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physiology,  The  electives  are  Latin,  with  3 pupils;  history,  22  pupils;  and  French, 
ethics,  botany  and  education,  each  with  1 or  2 pupils.  ^ 

Industrial  • Instruction  in  sewing  is  given,  but  the  cooking  course  has  been  discon- 
tinued on  account  of  lack  of  funds. 

Financial ,1913-14.— The  books  are  kept  by  the  president.  Although  the  system 
of  accounting  does  not  afford  a clear  analysis  of  income  and  expenditures,  it  appears 
that  the  business  management  is,  effective.  Board  and  tuition  receipts  are  not  keot 
separately  and  the  sums  given  for  these  items  in  the  statement  below  are  estimated. 
I he  more  important  items  for  the  year  were : 


2.  That  instruction  in  cooking  and  sewing  be  given  more  emphasis  and  the  work 
more  closely  connected  with  the  cooking  and  housekeeping  of  the  boarding  department. 

3.  That  teacher^  raining  be  the  chief  work  of  the  institution. 

Date  of  visit:  March,  1915.  * 


VIRGINIA  UNION  UNIVERSITY.  5 

President:  G^ofge  R.  Kovey.1  $ 

A school  of  college  and  secondary  grade  with  a theological  department  requiring 
ig  t-school  graduation  for  entrance.  Special  care  is  given  to  entrance  requirements 
and  student  records.  , . 
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In  Richmond  Theological  Schools  opened  in  Richmond,  Va.  In  the 

r sam^  year  the  Wayland  Seminary  and  National  Theological  Institute  were  opened  in 
Washington,  D.  C.,  and  in  1869*  they  were  £©tnbihed  as  Wayland  Seminary.  These 
institutions  were  under  the  auspices  of  the  American  Baptist  Home  Mission  Sodetv. 
In  1899  Wayland  Seminary  combined  with  the  Richmond*Theological  Sdhool  at  Rich- 
mond as  Virginia  Union  University. 

The  institution  is  owned  and  supported  by  the  American  Baptist  Home  Mission 
Society.  It  has  a board  of  trustees  composed  of  northern  'and  southern  white  men 
and  colored  men.  ^ \ 

Attendance. — Total,  255;  elementary  35,  secondary  145,  college  51,  theological  24; 
all  male;  boarders,  198.  Forty-six  of  the  students  came  from  Richmond,  125  from  other 
places  in  Virginia,  and  76  from  other  States.  The  reported  enrollment  for  the  year  was 

^ , ;w,  ,, 

, Teachers  and  workers. — Total,  16;  white  9,  colored  7,  male  12,  female  4;  teachers  15, 
secr^taryj^.  , 

Organization. — Elementary:  Elementary  work  is  confined  to  two  upper  grades, 
taught  partly  by  regular  teachers  and  partly  by  carefully  selected  student  teachers. 

Secondary:  The  secondary  subjects  required  of  all  are:  English,  2 XA  years;  history, 
1*  Bible*  1 yi\  mathematics,  2;  elementary  science,  2;  ethics,  y2\  bookkeeping,  y2\  elo- 
cution, 1;  manual  training  or  vocal  music,  1,  • Pupils  preparing  for  college  elect  Latin, 
3 years;  French  or  Greek,  2 ; and  mathematics,  1 . Electives  for  other  pupils  are;  History 
$n<^c;yic$,  1 -year;  geology  and  astronomy,  1 * French^or  manual  training,  \x/2\  economics 
ai^j^ychology,  JUfxtf&gogy,  1 ; and  sociology,  . Most  of  the  pupils  elect  the  college 
Preparatory  pufyects. 

Cpflege:  T^he  college  course  includes  English,  2'/*  years;  modern  languages,  i>£; 

V&f  mathematics,  1;  logic,  1;  economics,  1 ^psychology  and  philosophy,  1; 
sociology,  1;  history,  1;  and  elecution,  1.  Candidates  for  the  A.  B.  degree  elect  in 
addition  a year  of  Latin  jmd  a year  of  Greek,  modern  language,  or  chemistry.  Candi- 
dates for  tttf  B.  S.  degree  elect  one  year  of  chemistry  and  one  year  of  zoology  and 
physiology.  A large  majority  of  the  pupils  take  the  classical  course.  Even  the  general 
qoprse.  wtych  is  taken  by  too  f?w*  students,  is  not  sufficiently  strong  in  teacher- training, 
history,  social  and  physical  sciences.  Owing  to  the  small  teaching  force  and  attend- 
ance tfye  curriculum  is  necessarily  confined  to  a limited  number  of  subjects. 

^ Theological:  Three  courses  are  offered.  The  “original  language ” course  is  taken 
by  a few  students.  The  “ English  ” course  which  most  of  the  students  take  differs  from 
the  “original  language”  course  only  by  the  omissiorf  of  Greek  and  Hebrew.  A special 
course  of  two  years  is  provided  for  ministers.  The  six  students  taking  this  course  at 
the  time  the  school  was  visited  were  studying  English,  Bible,  church  polity*  theology, 
and  sermon  delivery.  In  subject  matter  and  teaching  the  standards  are  high. 

2hn  Extension  work:  One*  instructor  spends^half  of  his  time  ha  the.directidn  of  students 
in  community  work;  A summer  school  enrolling  278  pupils  is  held  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Virginia  Board  of  Public  Instruction  and  the  Richmond  School  Bboard.  An 
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annual  conference  of  secondary  schools  is  Held  at  the  institution.  This  conference 
Vi^idrSe,mUCh  t0  18186  thC  Standards  of  “Action  in  the  colored  high  schools  of 

Financial  i9i3-i4.— The  accounts  are  well  kept  and  the  business  management  is 
economical.  The  more  important  financial  items  for  the  year  were: 

Income,  excluding  oaoechicatiotial  receipts . 

Expenditures,  less  noneducatianal  receipts ■ 

Vahlfc  of  property 20,761 

475, 354 

Sources  of  income : American  BapUst  Home  Mission  Society,  $,4,82 , ; tuition  and 

ThI-’noneH91  r ^ $4,°°°:  general  donations,  $965;  other  sources. 

^ den  ^ t ^PtS  am0unted  t0  *i6-474-  of  whi<*  $.4,203  was  from^e  boud- 
mg  department  and  £,.,7:  from  the  farm,  fanfi  products  to  cbe  value  of 

w re  sold  to  the  school  and  charged  as  expenditures  in  the  boarding  department'  ' ' : ’ 

mm.  ?S  °f  exPendlture:  Salaries,  $12,938;  supplies  and  labor  in  boarding 'tfepart- 
ment,  $11,932;  eqmpment,  $3,676;  power,  light,  beajt,  and  water,  $3,655  nWs 
$3,287;  student  labor,  not.  including  boarding  department,  $.,322; 
sohatmg,  $240;  other  expenses,  $6,125.  . 

School  property : Of  the  school,  property,  $368,990  was  iirthe  plant,  $83,000  in  oer- 

S^dTup^on  ^ “ bUild“g’  "*"*“**>' “d  ^ - *.*4  - 

. fMn<  ~Land:  Estimated  value,  $75, 00a  Of  the  50  acres  owned  by  the  school 
V^vliHl^h  ^ZZ^a  011  a T^eccial  basis  and  remainder  used  for  school  oamputf 

to  taoufy  u“  *"""*•  “ “ -“*«  «■*•*  s 

Buildings: .Estimated  value,  $279,000.  The  buildings  are  among  the  best  to  be 
found  at  colored  educational  institutions.  There  are  10  stone  buildings  andVn 
frame  cottages,  used  for  teachers'  homes.  4 

Movable  equipment:  Estimated  value,  $,4,990.  Of  the  movable  equipment, 

^ 1£rI“raiiUre’  f5,O0°  1”UbrBry  1)00,18  arad  ^tures,  $1,500  in  shop  equipment, 
$1,290  m fa^ftKimplements,  and  $1,200  in  scientific  apparatus.  • 

beproriZf^*™'''  That  m0re  teacher-training  subjects  and  proetke  teaching 

2,-That  rural  economics  and  gardening  be  made  a part  of  the  regular  courses.* 

3‘  . 4 .th®  good  work  d0ne  fay  the  theological  department  be  improved  by  1 

recognition  of  the  needs  of  rural  minister*.  • ^ ®rCa 

v Dat«  <rf  visit:  November,  1914;  Facts  verified,  1916. 

henry  COUNTY. 


a ujrui»iJOD , 

^ Childrta  6 to  14  9«atio(«ge.  z^io. / 

*,«»  • 
'*4, *73  ,.i 

i;  1A 

Teacher*  salaries  in  public  schools,  iptr-i*. .. , 

„ Teach  era,’ jSalaries  per  child  6to  14  in  county....!./ 

$21,864 

■ * illiterate,  1910 

% «*,4  . 

19 
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:o:  Tl^niral  popuWofl  is  8x  .8  per  cent, of  the  total.  The  average  length  of  the  public- 
iqhooi  term  is  6 months  for  white  pupils  and  5 . months  for  colored.  TJhe  number  of 
teachers:  is  90  in  white  schools  and  54  in  colored  schools.  The  average  attendance  is 
%>^4owhitepupib,and89rcobredpupds.  ...  M , . 

■'  These  statistics  indicate  the  need  for  additional  school  facilities.  The  work  of  .the 
elementary  schools  should  be  increased  and  strengthened.  The  Martinsville  Christian 
Institute  should  be  reorganized  to  serve  as  a central  institution,  where  pupils  may  board 
and,  supplement  the  limited  training  received  in  the  rural  schools.  The -Presbyterian 
Parochial  schools  at  Martinsville  and  Ridgeway  should  be  continued  only  so  long  as  the 
puU^  schdols  are  inadequate.  These  schools  are  described  in  the  summary  of  small 
Presbyterian  Schools  for  the  State. 

■ / martins^lle. 

MARTINSVILLE  CHRISTIAN  INSTITUTE.  [ 

- Principal  : J.  H,  Thomas.. . 

. AsnmU  schcol  of  eletuentary  and  secondary  grades.  A little  instruction  in  cooking 
and  sewing*  is  provided.'  The  management  is  ineffective. 

The  school  was  founded  in  1900  by  the  Christian  Woman  s Board  of  Missions  and  is 
owx^  atid.contiollecl  by  thatboard. 

: Attendance— Tot$d>  76;  all  elementary;  male  19,  female  57;  boarders,  14. 

Teachers. — Total,  6;  all  colored;  male  2,  female  4. 


* Financial,  *913-/4.— Very  meager  financial  records  are  kept.  As  far  as  could  be 
determined  the*  mote  important  items  for  the  year  were : 


In«n>e,;pcctodiag  non  educational  receipts 
Expenditures,  leas  nod  educational  receipts. 

. , Indebtedssw- 

. Vste©  pfpburt 


h>  950 
1,330 
350 
4^5 


Sources  of  income:  Christian  Woman's  Board  of 
other  spurces,  $1 5a . The  noneducational  receipts  were  from  the  boarding 
9ndamountedito$6y>;  **\ 


Missions,  $2700;  tuition  and 
department 


Jtems  of  expenditure:  Salaries,  $*,260;  supplies,  I290;  student  labo^  $143;  equip* 
Wnt^tejjdtherexpenie^tia^ 

Indebtedness:  The  indebtedness  is  represented  by  $200,  due  for  equipment  and 
supplies,  and  |i^o  in  bills  due  for.  other  purposes.  ' 

Ffoiif.— Land:  Eetimated  vahre^^ooa  The  school  owns  about  2 acres  of  town 
property.  A portion  of  this  is  used  for  gardening.  < 

Buildings:  Estimated  valuer  v$6,ooa  * The,  buildings  are  of  frame  construction. 
There  are  t 1 main  buildings,  one  three  and  one-half  stories  high  and  the  other  two 
stories.  There  are  several  Very  smaU  rtructures  and  a bam.  The  buildings  are  fairly 

-'witt-. k^t sm’d  «pdr- , . (t;  / • iVV. 

Jlofv^;^pin^nt:  Estimated  value,  $485.  Of  this,  $340  was  in  fuiraiture’end 
^ s simp  equiptnent,  and  garden  tools.  • • - . 

&WMm&9tions~t:  That  the.  institutioti* be'  tkveloped  ‘as  a,  c^ty  tndning 
•dto^liwd  Vp^oVU^vmde  for  teacher  training,  cooldng  and  9fewing,  and  adeqtiate 
instruction  in  gardening.1  > .q  .~>ky  **,  a™***..^  , * 
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2.  That  the  county  be  urged  to  provide  for  the  elementary  grades. 

3.  That  the  management  be  strengthened. 

Date  of  visit:  November,  1914. 


MECKLENBURG  COUNTY.  ‘ 


Population,  1910 

Children  6 to  14  yean  of  age,  1910 . . 

Teachers*  salaries  in  public  schools,  1911-12  . 
Teachers*  salaries  per  child  6 to  14  in  county 
Percentage  illiterate,  1910 


WhHe  Negro. 
“»5<» 

2*  . 4*  939 

Ss7>6i3  tfc,  535 

$9*  89  $1.54 

7-3  3*  5 


The  entire  population  is  rural.  The  average  length  of  the  public-school  term  is 
6.3  months  for  white  pupils  and  5 months  for  colored.  The  number  of  teachers  is  100 
in  white  schools  and  59  in  colored  schools.  The  average  attendance  is  1,856  white 
pupils  and  i,6n  colored  pupils.  * 

These  statistics  indicate  the  need  for  additional  school  facilities.  The  work  of  the 
elementary  schools  should  be  increased  and  strengthened.  The  Thyne  Institute  merits 
encouragement  as  a central  institution  where  pupils  may  board  and  supplement  the 
limited  training  received  in  the  rural  schools.  The  educational  acti4ties  of  the  Boydton 
Institute  are  maintained  primarily'  to  serve  the  special  needs  of  the  Christian  Allianz 
denomination.  Bluest  one  Mission  is  a good  small  rural  school. 


BLUESTONE  MISSION.  JEFFRES'  R-  F D-  N0-  • 

Principal:  R.  P.  Williams. 

An  elementary  day  school  in  a rural  community.  The  1 10  pupils  are  taught  in  a 
neat  frame  building  by  the  principal  and  three  colored  women. 

The  support  of  the  school,  amounting  to  $1,200,  comes  from  the  Board  of  Freed- 
men's  Missions  of  the  United  Presbyterian  Church.  The  estimated  value  of  the  nlant 

IS  $2,000.  y 

Recommendation— That  simple  industrial  work. and  gardening  be  added  to  the 
oourse  of  study. 

Date  of  visit:  November,  1914, 


BOYDTON  INSTITUTE. 

Principal:  J.  H.  Hartman.* 1 

A school  of  elementary  grade  with’  a few  pupils  in  secondary  subjects.  The  trustees 
plan  to  develop  a missionary  training  course  for  theThristian  Alliance  of.  New  York 
The  work  has  suffered  from  frequent  changes  of  ownership  and  administration 

The  school  was  founded  in  1878  by  Dr.  Charles  Cullis,  of  Boston,  who  purchased 
the  plant  formerly  occupied  by.Randolph-Macon  College  for  white  pupils.  This  plant 
consisted  of  a large  four-story  brick  building  and  425  acres  of  land.  It  was  purchased 

about  1910  by  tht  Christian  Alliance  of  New  York  City  and  is  now  owned  and  .controlled 
by  that  organization.  ~ ^ 

Attendance.-  Total,  71 ; elementary  62,  secondary  9;  boarders,  44 

1 WUte. 
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Teachers  and  workers.— Total,  9;  all  white;  male  1,  female  8.  All  have  , strong 
missionary  enthusiasm  for  the  Christian  Alliance. 

Organization.  — The  course  includes  four  years  of  elementary  work,  two  years  of 
secondary  subjects,  and  one  class  in  a Biblical  department.  The  girls'  receive  some 
instruction  in  cooking  and  sewing. 

' Financial, *1913-14.  Very  meager  records  are  kept  and.  the  business  management 

appears  to  be  divided  and  uncertain.  As  far  as  could  be  determined  the  more  important 
items  were : 

/ 

Income,  excluding  noneducational  receipts , $i,  476 

Expenditures,  less  noneducational  receipts , 9 

Value  of' plant ; .\ , . ........  * , 

Sources  of  income':  General  donations,  $700;  Christian -Alliance  of  New  York,  $450; 
tuition  and  fees,  $326.  The  noneducational  receipts  were  from  the  boarding  department 
and  amounted  to  $2,625. 

Items  of  expenditure:  Supplies  and  equipment  for  boarding  department,  $2,020; 
salaries,  $630;  repairs,  $400;  outside  labor,  $350;  student  labor,  $120. 

Plant.  Land : Estimated  value,  $6,000.  The  school  owns  425  acres  of  land. 
About  half  of  this  is  cultivated  with  hired  labor.  The  campus  has  been  neglected. 

* Buildings.  Estimated  value,  $25,000.  The  main  building  is  a large  four-story 
brick  structure  built  80  years  ago  as  the  Randolph-Macon  College  building.  The  other 
building  is  a large  two-story  brick  residence  used  by  the  business  manager.  The  build- 
ings are  substantial'  but  old-fashioned. 

Movable  equipment:  Estimated  value,  $2,000,  of  which  $1,000  is  in  farm  equip- 
ollent and  live. stock,  $800  in  furniture,  and  $200  in  industrial  equipment. 

Recommendations— 1.  That  donations  be  limited  to  members  of,  the  Christian 
Alliance 

2.  That  teacher  training,  theory  and  practice  of  gardening,  and  simple  industrial 
training  be  made  a part  of  the  regular  course.1 

3-  That  cooperation  be  established  with  the  public  school  authorities. 

Date  of  visit : November,  1914.  Facts  verified,  1915.- 

CHASE  CITY 

NE  INSTITUTE. 

Principal:  F.  W.  Wilson.’  ’ * 

A well  managed  secondary  school  with  large  elementary  enrollment. 

^ Tlie  school  was  founded  in  1876  by  the  Board  of  Freedmeri’s  Missions  o(  the  United 
ibvtaian  Church  and  it  is  owned  and  supported  by  that  body. 

Ifemfawcf.— Total,  302;  elementary  256,  secondary  46;  boarders,  125.  Of  the 
secon  try  pupils  21  were  male  and  25  female. 

5 afu^  awfcerr .-‘-Total,  13;  white  9,  colored  4;  male  2,  female  n;  grades  3, 

jifeiSlCT^jymitsic  1,  girls’  industries  >,  matrons  2.  -• 

(MpofinkoHoH.  Elementary:  Elementary  work  is  done  in  the  kindergarten  and  eighth 
glades,  ana^in  the  first  year  of  the  so-called  "normal”  course. 

"""  m 1 ’*  , -t-  . * 1 i ><  '■  ■■■  ■ 1-  - - — 

«»*.  > >-  *ffnrTnmniinil>llnM  Iii  i 
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Secondary:  Secondary  work  is  given  in  the  last  three  years  of  the  normal  course. 
The  course  includes:  Latin,  2 years;  English, .5;  mathematics,  3$;  elementary  science, 
ii»  history  1 i;  Bible,  2;  teacher  training  and  review,  2. 

Agriculture  is  begun  in  the  eighth  grade  and  continued  through  the  normal 
course.  Some  of  the  pupils  have  practiced  on  the  school  farm  under  the  direction  of  the 
teacher  of  agriculture.  The  instruction  in  sewing  and  cooking  is  begun  in  the  fourth 
grade  and  extends  into  the  normal  classes.  The  dormitory  life  and  the  general  dis- 
cipline contribute  much  to  the  trainihg  of  the  pupils. 

Financial,  i9j j-14  —The  accounts  are  fairly  well  kept  and  the  business  manage- 
ment is  economical:  The  more  important  items  for  the  year  were: 


Income,  excluding  non  educational  receipts 


a -r 

Expenditures,  less  noneducational  receipts . 

Value  nf  nhmt  * * 


Value  of  plant 


32,600 


Sources  of  income:  United  Presbyterian  Board,  $7,744;  donations,  $150;  tuition 
and  fees,  $75.  The  noneducational  receipts  amounted  to  $5,218,  of  which  $4,818  was 
from  the  boarding  department  and  $400  from  the  farm. 

Items  of  expenditure : Salaries,  $6,055 ; supplies  and  labor  for  boarding  department, 
$4,818;  power,  light,  and  heat,  $1,100;  office  supplies  and  sundries,  $621 ; student  labor 

$200;  repairs,  $150;  supplies  for  farm,  $150;  outside  labor,  $50;  advertising  and  soliciting 
funds,  $43. 

Plant.— Land:  Estimated  value,  $5,000.  There  are  135  acres  of  desirable  land, 
about  6 acres  being  used  for  school  campus  and  50  acres  for  the  farm. 

Buildings:  Estimated  value,  $23,000.  Two  large  three-story  frame  buildings  had 
been  erected  for  dormitories,  but  the  main  school  building  was  destroyed  by  fire  during 
the  year.  Rebuilding  plans  were  under  way  at  the  time  the  school  was  visited  and  a 
fund  of  $3,000  was  held  for  that  purpose.  A barn  and  several  small  houses  are  part  of 
the  plant.  The  dormitories  and  classrooms  are  clean  and  well  kept. 

Movable  equipment : Estimated  value,  $4,6^.  Of  this  $3,000  iS  in.  furniture  for 
classrooms  and  dormitories  and  $1,600  in  farm  equipment  and'live  stock.  • 

\ Recommendations. — 1.  That  the  work  be  encouraged  by  larger  financial  aid. 

- That  school  gardening  bfe  offered  to  ^he  girls  and  that  the  practical  work  for 


2. 


r 


>ys  in  this  course  be  more  closely  related  to  the  classroom  study  of  agriculture.* 
3.  That  provision  for  simple  manual  training  be  made. 

Date  of  visit:  November,  1914.  Facts  verified,  1916. 

MONTGOMERY  COUNTY. 

Population,  1910 

Children  6 to  14  yean  of  age,  igro ’ 

Teacher*’  salaries  in  public  schools,  iqtt-ti w 

Teachers'  salaries  per  child  6 to  14  in  county 

Percentage  illiterate,  19—  7* 


White. 

Negro. 

18,  481 

•a,  988 

4,o6i 

703 

Q20 

$3, xoa 

$7.08 

**4i 

9.  0 

*8.6 

The  rural  population  is  80.4  per  cent  of  the  total.  The 
school  term  is  6.4  months  for  white  pupils  and  5.2  months  : 


iverage  length  of  the  public- 
>r  colored.  . The  number  sj 


>s««  rcoxmamdaiignj  In  ttznmury  chsptcr,  p.  •*. 
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teachers  is  108  in  white  .schools  and  i8/£n  colored  schools.  - The  average  attendance  is 
a»729  white  pupils  and  4/*  colored  pufffls. 

- These  statistics  indicate  that  the  public  schools  for  colored  people  are* fairly  satis- 
factory. * The  Christiansburg  Industrial  Institute  should  be  encouraged  in  furnishing 
Secondary  and  industrial  training  for  the  western  portion  of  Virginia. 

CHRISTIANSBURG. 

CHRISTIANSBURG  INDUSTRIAL  INSTITUTE. 

Principal:  E.  A.  Long. 

A wdl-mana£ed  school  of  elementary  grade  with  two  secondary  classes.  The  in- 
struction in  simple  industries  and  agriculture  is  effective.  Effort  is  made  to  adapt  the 
work  <rf  the  school  to  the  needs  of  rural  communities. 

* The  institution  was  founded  in  1865  by  the  Friends  Freedmen’s  Association  of 
Philadelphia  and  is  owned  and  supported  by  that  association  through  a board  of  trustees. 

A ttendance.— Total,  225;  male  94,  female  105;  boarders,  65. 

Teachers  and  workers— Total ,13;  all  colored;  male  6,  female  7;  grades  8,  boys’  in- 
dustries 3,  girls’  industries  1,  matron  1.  Industrial  teachers  assist  in  the  academic 
work.  * 

Organization. — Elementary:  Elementary  work  is  done  in  the  six  grades  and  in  the 
first  two  years  of  the  ” normal  course.  ” 

Secondary:  The  secondary  subjects  are  English,  civics,  history,  physics,  agriculture, 
theory  and  practice  of  teaching. 

Extension : A summer  school  for  teachers  is  maintained.  The  principal  is  active  in 
the  educational  affairs  of  the  State. 

* Industrial:  Manual  training  is  begun  in  the  fourth  grade.  One  or  two  periods  a 
week  are  required  in  the  grades  below  the  ‘ ‘ norma* 1 ’ or  seventh  grade.  In  the  four  ' * nor- 
mal” classes  all  pupils  spend  the  afternoons  in  manual  work,  A few  of  the  boys  and 
girls  work  all  day  to  accummulate  credit  to  meet  school  expenses.  These  pupils  attend 
night  school.  The  courses  for  bdys  are  blacksmithing,  carpentry,  and.  printing.  For 
the  girls,  instruction  is  provided  in  cooking,  sewing,  millinery,  and  laundering.  The 
<work  is  correlated  both  with  the  houkhold  activities  of  the  school  and  with  the  academic 
instruction. 

Agriculture:  Study  and  practice  of  agriculture  are  emphasized..  Preparation  for 
rural  life  is  the  main  purpose  of  the  institution.  Classroom  courses  are  required  in  the 
eighth  and  ninth  grades.  Boys  and  girls  receive  practice  in  garaening.  A few  boys  are 
Bprfolmng  in  fanning.  • * 

^ipancic^,  1913-14.— An  excellent  system  of  accounts  is  followed,  the  books  are 
carifiilly  kept,  and  the  business  management  is  economical.  The  "treasurer  of  the 
instiiMkp  xaakesan  annual  report  to  the  board  erf  managers.  According  to  the  report 
for  tj^^ear  tbc*more  important  financial  items  were: 

*A  ® - n .1 


d H ' Q il 

It)comerexcltidiag  non  educational  receipts. . * 1 48, 79S 

tHir.tritrii.1  • j i......  8,774 

• *57.S«> 


‘ 'f  ^ Expenditure*, ) eas  ntro  ed  ucat  iouft]  receipt*. 
h « i - Value  of  property . v 


• tW  m 1 


- . 
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Source  of  income:  General  donations,  $4,185 ; New  England  Freed  men’s  Committee, 
$1,000;  county  and  State  funds,  $905;  endowment  funds,  $810;  balance  from  previous 
year,  $646;  tuition  and  fees,  $474;  Slater  Fund,  $450;  Etnlen  Institution,  $250;  other 
sources,  $78.  The  nonedhicational  receipts  amounted  to  $3,172,  of  which  $1,854  was 
from  the  boarding  department,  $806  from  summer-school  boarders,  $263  from  com- 
missary sales,  $213  from  cash  sales  from  farm,  and  $36  from  shop  sales. 

Items  of  expenditure:  Salaries,  $4,852;  boarding  department  and  commissary, 
$2,962;  farm,  $1,709;  fuel,  and  light,  $796;  freight,  postage,  and  administration,  $460; 
repairs  and  improvements,  $368;  industrial  departments,  $349;  furniture  and  utensils, 
$ i ^6 ; advances  to  students,  $137;  traveling  expenses,  $103;  insurance,  $64.  . 

Property:  The  school  property  consists  of  $89,500  in  the  plant  and  $68,000  in 
endowment. 

Plant. — Land:  Estimated  value,  $18,500.  The  land  comprises  185  acres — 180  in 
the  school  farm  and  5 in  the  campus.  The  campus  is  well^ke^t. 

Buildings:  Estimated  value,  $59,000.  The  administration  and  girl’s  dormitory 
building  is  a three-story  brick  structure;  the  boys’  dormitory  is  a two-story  brick  building; 
the  “Mansion  House, ” a two-story  frame  building,  is  used  for  dormitory  purposes;  the 
principal’s  home  is  a neat  frame  cottage.  In  addition  there  are  several  frame  structures, 
including  a large  bam.  The  buildings  were  clean  and  in  good  repair. 

Movable  equipment:  Estimated  value,  $12,000,  of  which $7,000  was  in  furniture  and 
utensils,  $3,000  in  farm  equipment  and  live  stock,  $1,500  in  shop  equipment,  and  $500 
in  library  books. 

Recommendation. — That  the  present  simple  organization  be  continued  and  the 
preparation  of  rural  teachers  emphasized. 

Date  of  visit:  November,  1914*  Facts  verified,  1916. 

NORFOLK  COUNTY. 


Population,  1910 

Children  6 to  14  years  of  age,  1910 

Teachers  salaries  in  public  schools,  1911-12.  . 
Teachers’ salaries  per  child  6 to  14  in  county 
Percentage  illiterate,  1910 


White.  Nejro. 

84,825  68,447 

13,990  11,963 

$338,392  $45, 040 

$17- °4  $3-76  ^ 

a* 0 33*  5 


The  rural  population  is  34.4  per  cent  of  the  total.  The  average  length  of  the  public- 
school  term  is  8.1  months  for  white  pupih  and  7.8  months  for  colored.  The  number 
of  teachers  is  414  in  white  schools  and  162  in  colored  schools.  The  average  attendance  is 
1-2,188  white  pupils  and  6,559  colored  pupils. 

The  statistics  indicate  the  need  for  increased  public-school  facilities.  One  public 
high  school  is  maintained  at  Mount  Hermon  and  another  in  the  city  of  Norfolk.  The 
only  private  school  for  colored  people  outside  of  the  citj  of  Norfolk  is  the  Coley  Memo- 
rial Institute,  in  Portsmouth.  This  school  should  be  maintained  only  so  long  as  there 
are  no  other  facilities  for  secondary  work  in  Portsmouth.  The  Norfolk  Mission  College , 
would  fill  a more  pressing  need  if  it  were  moved  to  some  section  of  Virginia  where  its 
secondary  facilities  were  not  duplicated  by  public  schools. 
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. MOUNT  HERMON  PUBLIC  HIGH  SCHOOL. 

* Principal:  S.  H.  Clarke. 

A rural  high  school  offering  four  years  of  secondary  work  with  industrial  (raining 
The  seven  elementary  grades  are  taught  in  the  same  building. 

Attendance.  Secondary,  57 1 male  17,  female  40.  The  elementary  enrollment 
was  Oo  1 . 

Teachers.  Secondary',  2;  both  colored;  male  1,  female  1.  There  were  also  o teach- 
ers  for  the  elementary  grades. 

Organization.  The  four  high-school  grades  are  well  taught.  Two  hours  a week  are 
assigned  to  practical  work  for  both  girls  and  boys  in  all  grades. 

Plant-Estimated  value,  $13,000.  The  plant  consists  of  three-fourths  of  an  acre 
near  the  city  of  Portsmouth  and  one  2-story  brick  building  with  fair  equipment 

Recommendation.— That  the  facilities  for  manual  training  be  increased  and  that 
gardening  be  made  a part  of  the  regular  course.1 

Date  of  visit:  February,  1916. 

NORFOLK. 

NORFOLK  PUBLIC  HIGH  SCHOOL. 

Principal:  D.  A.  Jacox.  ' 

A city  high  school  doing  four  years  of  secondary, work.  Large  elementary  grades 
are  taught  in  connection  with  the  high  school,  and  the  industrial  facilities  of  another 
public  school  are  used. 

Attendance.  Secondary,  257.  The  elementary  enrollment  was  963. 

Teachers.  Secondary,  8;  all  colored;  male  2,  female  6.  There  were  also  10 
teachers  for  the  elementary  grades. 

Organization.  Elementary : The  grades  from  the  first  through  the  eighth  were 
taught  in  small  frame  buildings  adjoining  the  building  used  as  a high  school.  The 
rooms  were  crowded.  i 

Secondary:  The  large  classes  in  secondary  subjects  are  divided  into  sections  in 
order  to  make  the  instruction  more  efficient  The  course  includes  4 veare  of  Latin  4 
years  of  English.  2 years  of  algebra,  2 years  of  geometry,  1 year  each  of  physics,  chem- 
wtry,  and  sanitation,  and  a half  year  of  zoology  and  botany.  The  pupils  are  also 
drilled  in  spelling  and  writing.  There  is  practically  no  equipment  for  the  teaching  of 
science,  Add  the  teaching  of  physiology  is  purely  formal. 

Industrial:  The  high -school  building  is  not  equipped  for  industrial  work,  but  the 
pupils  go  about  a mile  across  the  city  to  another  city  school.  Each  class  has  industrial 
work  half  a day  each  week.  The  boys  receive  instruction  in  manual  training  and  tile 
girls  in  cooking  and  sewing. 

. . /’^  —Estimated  value,  $41 ,500.  The  large  citv  lot  on  which  the  school  is  located 

is  valued  At  $3,000.  The  property  is  poorly  kept.  * 

Buildings:  Estimated  value,  $37,000.  Besides  the  two-story  brick  building  there 
are  two  small  one-story  frame  structures.  Additions  have  been  made  to  the  brick 
building  which  will  almost  double  its  size.  ' " 


8««  rewmmendatioQ*  in  summary  chapter,  p.  13, 
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Movable  equipment : Estimated  value,  $1,500,  Practically  the  only  equipment  is 
in  school  desks  and  classroom  Tumiture. 

Date  of  visit:  November,  1915. 

NORFOLK  MISSION  COLLEGE.  > 

President:  W.  McKirahan.* 

A secondary  school  with  a large  elementary  enrollment.  Industrial  training  receives 
but  little  recognition. 

The  school  was  founded  in  1883  by  the  Board  of  Freedraen’s  Missions  of  the  United 
Presbyterian  Church  and  is  owned  and  supported  by  that  board.  , . 

Attendance.—1 Total,  426;  elementary  333,  secondary  93;  male  170,  female  256; 
boarders,  56.  Of  those  reporting  home  address,  87  were  from  Norfolk,  37  from  other 
places  in  Virginia,  and  5 from  other  States. 

Teachers  and  workers.— Total,  23;  white  11,  colored  12;  male  5,  female  18; 
elementary  9,  academic  5,  girls’  industries  4,  matrons  2,  printing  1,  librarian  i, 
music  1.  ft 

Organization.  Elementary : Elementary  work  is  done  in  a three-grade  practice 
school  and  eight  elementary  grades. 

Secondary:  The  secondary  course  includes:  Latin,  3}  years;  English,  3;  mathe- 
matics, 4J;  elementary  science,  3};  history,  4;  civics,  1;  psychology,  1;  methods,  1; 

drawing,  shorthand,  1;  Bible,  2.  Greek  is  elected  by  6 pupils  and  practice  teaching 

by  13. 

Industrial:  The  girls  take  cooking  and  sewing,  and  the  equipment  for  this  work  is 
fairly  good.  The  industrial  teachers  were  trained  at  this  school.  A small  but  well- 
eq tripped  printing  office  furnishes  employment  and  instruction  for  a number  of  the  boys. 

financial,  1913-14.— The  accounts  are  carefully  kept  and  the  business  manage- 
ment is  effective.  The  more  important  items  for  the  year  were:  ■ 

Income,  excluding  noneducational  receipts ’ $l6 

Expenditures,  less  noneducational  receipts ' 

Value  of  plant ;...  I3,&49 

•Sources  of  income:  United  Presbyterian  Board,  $12,655;  tuition  and  fees,  $3,720. 
The  noneducational  receipts  were  from  the  boarding  department  and  amounted  to 
$3,024. 

Items  of  expenditure:  Salaries,  $11,312;  boarding  department,  $3,204;  repairs, 
5525;  power,  light,  andheat,  $432;  printing,  $250;  sundry  expenses,  $150. 

Plant.  Land:  Estimated  value,  $38,000.  The  land  comprises  19  city  lots  almost 
entirely  covered  by  the  buildings.  A very  small  space  is  used  for  the  boys’  athletic 
field.  % 

Buildings:  Estimated  value,  $59,000.  There  are  seven  school  buildings  and  a 
church,  on  the  grounds.  Six  of  the  buildings  are  of  tyick  construction.  The  main 
building  is  four  stories  *high  and  contains  21  classrooms.  The  girls’  dormitory,  the 
teachers’  home,  the  principal’s  house,  and-  the  other  two  brick  buildings  are  two-story 
structures.  The  boys’  dormitory  is  a two-story  frame  building.  The  donnitories  and 

1 DUoBtl&ufd  liter  Kbool  ytv  1914*15.  * White.  , 
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buildings^are  fairly  well  kept,  but  protection  against  fire  has  not  been  provided,  and-' 
toilet  facilities  have  been  neglected. 

Movable  equipment:  Estimated  value,  $3,000.  Most  of  the  equipment  is  in  fur- 
niture for  classrooms  and  dormitories  and  printing  outfit. 

Recommendation^.— That  the  resources  of  the  institution  be  combined  with  s<?me  of 
the  stronger  United  Presbyterian  schools. 

Date  of  visit:  November,  1914. 

PORTSMOUTH. 

COREY  MEMORIAL  INSTITUTE.  c 

Principal:  J.  Early  Wright. 

A school  of  elementary  and  secondary  grade  with  limited  teaching  force  and  equip- 
ment.  Excessive  time  is  given  to  the  study  of  foreign  languages.  The  school  was 
founded  in  1906  by  the  Baptists  of  Tidewater,  Virginia,  and  is  controlled  by  a self- 
perpetuating  board  of  trustees. 

Attendance.  Total,  89;  elemciftary  60,  secondary  29;  boarders.  18. 

Teachers. — Total,  5;  all  colored;  male  1,  female  4. 

* Organization.  Elementary:  The  elementary  work  covers  the  usual  eight  grades. 

Secondary : The  4-year  secondary  course  includes  4*years  of  Latin,  3 of  Greek, 
and  2 ofl^rench.  In  addition  history,  English,  algebra,  and  physics  are  taught, 
course  indicates  little  regard  for  the  needs  of  the  pupils. 

Financial , 1913-14. — The  more  important  financial 


The 


Income,  excluding  noneducational  receipts. 
Expenditures,  less  noneducational  receipts. 
Indebtedness...411 
Value  of  plant 


items  were: 


$1,  656 

u 735 
3,  000 
10,  500 


\ \ 


Sources  of  income:  Baptist  conventions  and  associations,  $1,200;  tuition  and  fees, 
$456.  The  noneducational  receipts  were  from  the  boarding  department  and  amounted 
to  $500.  . 

Items  of  expenditure:  Salaries,  $1,360;  supplies  for  boarding  department,  $500; 
light  and  heat,  $130;  equipment  and  repairs,  $120;  student  labor,  $75 ; other  expenses,  $50. 

Indebtedness^:  The  indebtedness  of  $3,000  is  secured  by  mortgage  on  the  property. 

Plant.  Land:  Estimated  value,  $4,000.  The  school  owns  eight  city  lots.  A part 
of  this  land  ifc  used  for  campus. 

Buildings.  Estimated  value,  $6,000.  The  building  is  a large  three-story  frame 
structure. 

Movable  equipment:  Estimated  value,  $500.  The  equipment  consists  of  furniture 
for  classrooms  and  dormitories. 

Recommendation.— That  the  curriculum  be  reorganized  to  include  simple  manual 
training,  gardening,  and  instruction  in  the  social  and  physical  sciences.1 

Date  of  visit:  November,  1914.  Facts  verified,  1915. 


1 Sec  recommendation*  in  summary  chapter,  p.  », 
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NORTHAMPTON  COUNTY. 

White.  Negro. 

Population,  1910 - 7,  356  9,314 

v Children  6 to  14  years  of  age,  1910 it  409  a,  267 

Teachers' salaries  in  public  schools,  1911-12 $21,447  $3,51^ 

Teachers’  salaries  per  child  6 to  14  in  county $J5#  22  # $1.  55 

Percentage  illiterate,  1910 3.  7 2y .3 


The  entire  population  is  rural.  The  average  length  of  the  public-school  term  is  8.1 
months  for  white  pupils  and  6.3  months  for  colored.  The  number  of  teachers  is  56  in 
white  schools  and  25  in  colored  schools.  The  average  attendance  is  1,033  white  pupils 
and  761  colored  pupils. 

These  statistics  indicate  the  great  need  for  additional  public-school  facilities.  The 
work  of  the  elementary  schools  should  be  increased  and  strengthened.  Effort  should 
be  made  to  strengthen  the  Tidewater  institute  so  that  it  may  serve  as  a central  insti- 
tution where  pupils  can  supplement  the  limited  training  received  in  the  rural  schools.  A 
Jeanes  Fund  supervising  industrial  teacher  travels  among  the  rural  schools  and  aids 
tht  teachei^s  to  introduce  industrial  work  and  extend  the  influence  of  their  schools  into 
the  community. 

CHERITON. 

TIDEWATER  INSTITUTE. 

Principal:  George  E.  Read. 

An  eight-months  hiral  school  of  elementary  grade.  Its  community  work  is  effec- 
tive. The  school  was  founded  at  Hampton,  Va.,  but  moved  to  Cheriton  in  1906.  It  is 
owned  by  the  local  Baptist  association  and  receives  aid  and  supervision  from  the  Amer- 
ican Baptist  Home  Mission  Society. 

Attendance. — Total,  113;  all  elementary;  male  37,  female  66;  night  school,  10; 
boarders,  7.  . 

Teachers. — Total,  5;  all  colored;  male  2,  female  3. 

Organization. — The  work  is  elementary  throughout.  A normal  or  secondary  course 
is  outlined /but  enrolls  only  two  pupils.  The  classroom  work  is  fairly  effective.  In- 
struction in  cooking  and  sewing  is  provided  for  the  girls.  The  Jeanes  Fund  worker  uses 
a half  acre  of  school  land  to  teach  gardening.  t 

Financial , 1913-14. — Meager  accounts,  are  kept,  but)  the,  management  is  reliable. 
As  far  as  could  be  determined  the  income  amounted  to  $/,8o4,  of  which  $470  was  from 
the  American  Baptist  Home  Mission  societies.  The  halance  was  from  donations  by 
colored  churches  and  individuals  and  tuition.  The  expenditures  amounted  to  $1,803, 
of  which  $1,282  was  for  salaries  and  the  balance  for  general  expenses. 

Plant. — Estimated  value,  $5,000.  Of  this,  $i,8kx)  is  in  land,  comprising  3$  acres; 
$2,500  in  the  one  2-story  frame  building,  and  $700  in  furniture. 

Recommendation.— 1.  That  accommodations  /or  boarders  be  increased  and  effort 
made  toTncreasef  the  attendance  bf  older,  pupils.  / \ 

- 2.  That  the  curriculum  he  better  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  rural  pupils. 

Date  of  visit:  October,  1914.  Facts  verified,  1916. 
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1 whit*. 

NcgTO. 

6,115 

7»  347 

1,863 

$4.  313 

• *1534 

$3. 

24 

t»_._  * x*  ^ White. 

Population,  i9io 6,115 

Children  6 to  14  years  of  age,  1910 j 

Teachers’  salaries  in  public  schools,  *1911-12 ' |lg’ 

Teachers’  salaries  per  child  6 to  14  in  county 4/ 

Percentage  illiterate,  1910 

The  entire  population  is. rural.  The  average  length  of  the  public-school  term  is 
7-5"nionths  for  white  pupils  anti  6:4  months  for  colored.  The  number  hi  teachers  is  53 
in  white  schools  fcnd  29  in  colored  schools.  The  average  attendance  is  1,074  white 
pupils  and  824  colored  pupils. 

• These  statistics  indicate  the  need  for  additional  public-school  facilities.  The  work 
of  the  elementary  schools  should  be  increased  and  strengthened.  In  order  tb  provide 
a central  institution  to  supplement  the  work  done  in  the  rural  schools,  the  county  in 
cooperation  with  the  Slater  Fuhd  and  the  General  Education  Board,  is  developing  the 
schooUt  Blaekstone.  The  Ingleside  Seminary  does  not  aefect  the  local  situation  inateri- 
ally,  since  most  of  its  pupils  are  boarders.  .* 

t. 

BLACKSTONE. 

NOTTOWAY  COUNTY  TRAINING  SCHOOL. 

Principal:  R.  P.  Watts. 

An  elementary  school  selected  as  a'bemral  training  institution  to  supplement  the 
work  of  the  public  schools.  The  school  termH^  seven  months 

Attendance.— Total,  166;  all  elementary 

Teachers,— Total,  6;  all  colored male  i,  femal 

Organization.—  Nine  grades  are  fairly  well  taughtXjn  order  that  the  pupils  who 
expect  to  teach  in  the  rural  school  may  have  some  training,  courses  iu  methods  and 
practice  teaching  are  given  in  the  ninth  grade.  The  industrial  work  consists  of  wood- 
work, basketry,  cooking,  and  sewing.  . 

Financial,  1914-15.— The  income  amounted  to*  $1,455,  of  which  $955  was  from 
public  funds  and  $500  from  the  Slater  Fund.  Of  the  income,  $1,365  was  expended  for 
salaries  and  $90  for  other  purposes. 

Plant.  Estimated  value,  $3,500.  The  plant  consists  of  6 acres  of  land,  'value 
$5PPi  a six-room  building,  value  $2,500,  and  equipment  valued  at  $500. 

Recomptendalion. — That  the  work  be  encouraged  and  facilities  added,  as  the  need 
appears,  for  a boarding  department,  increased  secondary  work,  and  teacher  training. 

BURKEVILLE. 

INGLESIDE  SEMINARY. 

, Principal:  J,  W.  Dunbar.1  • * 

A girl9'  school  of  elementary  grade  with  a'  few  secondary'  pupils.  The  institution 
is  well  managed  and  its  influence  is  noteworthy.  * \ 

The  school  was  founded  in  1 §92,  arid  it  is  owned  and  maintained  by  the  Presbyterian 
Board  of  Missions  for  Freed  men.  * 
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Attendance—  Total  118,  elementary  ioi  ; secondary,  17;  from  BurkeVille,  6; 
from  other  placed  in  Virginia,  76;  frojn  other  States,  36.  Fifty-three  ^ere  from  farm 
homes.  All  pupils  are  required  to  board  at  the  schools 

Teachers  and  workers.—1 Total,  11;  white  10,  colored  1;  male  1,  female  mo; 
regular  teachers  8,  principal,  matron,  and  office  assistant.  There  are  also  3 student 
assistants.  All  the  teachers  are  well  trained. 

Organization. — There  are  six  classes,  the  first  five  of  which  are  elementary.  The 
sixth  year*  is  secondary  and  includes  civil  government,  astronomy,  algebra,  general 
history,  English  literature,  pedagogy,  cooking,  sewing,  and  music.  Study  of  the  Bible 
and  the  Westminster  Shorter  Catechism  is  required  throughout  t lie  course,  Instruction 
in  cooking  and  sewing  is  given  in  every  classify  a competent  teacher.  The  dormitory 
life  of  the  girls  is  carefully  supervised, 

/’  inanciai , 1913-14— 'The  business  management  is  good,  but  the  system  of  accounts 
is  inadequate.  The  more  important  items  were: 


Income,  excluding  noneducaiiotial  receipts. 
Expenditures,  less  noncducational  receipts. 
Value  of  property 


*7.  759 
7.413 
36,900 


Income:  Presbyterian  Board,  $6,574;  tuition  and  fees,  $1,114;  donations,  $23; 
endowment,  $18.  The  noneducational  receipts  amounted  to  $4,796,  of  which  $^.,ooo 
(partly  estimated)  was  from  the  boarding  department  and  $796  from  the  farm. 

Expenditures:  Supplies  for  boarding  department  and  Shops,  $5,087  f salaries,  , 
$3,760;  power,  light,  and  heat,  $1,046;  books  for  sale,  $649;  labor,  $645;  repairs,  $559; 
furniture,  $281;  medical  attendance,  $115;  advertising  and  printing,  $38;  telephone, 
$29.  “ 

School  property:  The  property  consists  of  $35,000  in  land  and  buildings;  $1,000 
in  endowment,  and  $900  jn  cash  and  supplies  on  hand. 

Tlani.  Land:  Estimated  value,  $3,000.  The  land  comprises  30  acres  a short  dis- 
tance from  the  center  of  the  town.  About  20  acres  are  under  cultivation.  The  school 
grounds  are  well  kept. 

Buildings:  Estimated  value,  $30,000,  The  one  building  is  a large  four-story  brick 
structure  used  for  all  school  purposes.  The  building  and  dormitories  were  in  good 
condition,  • 

Movable  equipment:  Estimated  value,  $2,000.  "Of  this,  $i^^was  in* furniture' 
and  $1,000  in  farm  equipment  and  live  stock. 

Recommendations . — 1,  That  more  teacher-training  be  provided  for  the  older  pupils. 

2.  That  the  theory  and  practice  of  gardening  be  made  a part  of  the  regular  course.1, 

Dateof  visit:  November,  1914.  Facts  verified,  1916. 

PITTSYLVANIA  COUNTY.  * 


White,  Negro. 

Population,  , 9,o 43,35<>  *6,370 

Children  6 to  14  yearacf  age,  1910 J, . . 9l  n4  6,33a 

Teachers'  salaries  in  public  schools,  t9li-rg $7$,  06a  $15,890 

Teachers’  salaries  per  child  6tp  14  in  county .; $7- 14  fa.  51  ** 

Percentage  illiterate,  1910 *. . . ia  a 4lt3 


1 See  recommendations  in  summary  chapter,  p.  d.  * V 
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$ The  rural  population  is  72.7  per  cent  of  the  total.  The  average  length  of  >the 
public-school  term  is  5.6  months  for  white  pupils  and  5.1  months  for  colored.,  The 
number  of  teachers  is  258  in  white  schools  and  105  in  colored  schools. . The  average 
attendance  is  5,351  white  pupib.and  2,853  colored  pupils. 

These  statistics  indicate  the  need  of  increased  public-school  facilities.  The  St. 
Luke's  Parochial  School,  the  Pittsylvania  Industrial  Institute,  and  the  Presbyterian 
Parochial  School  at  Chatham  afe  described  in  the  respective  summaries  of  small  Epis- 
copal, Baptist,  and  Presbyterian  schools.  Tbfe  city  of  Danville  provides  fairly  good 
public  high-school  facilities  for  Negroes. 

DANVILLE, 

PUBLIC  HIGH  SCHOOL* 


Principal:  W.  F.  Grasty. 

* A city  high  school  doing  two  years  of  secondary  work  with  some  industrial  training. 
The  seven  elementary  grades  are  taught  in^the  same  school. 

Attendance. — Secondary,  60;  male  12,  female  48.  There  were  also  seven  teachers 
of  ^elementary  grades.  . 

Teachers. — Secondary,  3;  all  colored;  male  1,  female  2.  In  addition  two  teachers 
of  industrial  subjects  divided  their  time  between  the  high  school  and  the  elementary 
# grades.  ■ - v 

Organuation.  — Secondary : The  eighth,  ninth,  and  tenth  grades  are  designated  as 
the  high  school.  The  work  of  the  eighth  grade,  however,  was  largely  elementary..  The 
secondary  subjects  are:  Latin,  3 years;  algebra,  3;  literature,to  2;  rhetoric,  1 ; civics,  1 ; 
physics,  i.  Grammar  and  spelling  are  taught  throughout  the  course. 

Industrial : The  industrial  work  consists  of  a little  cooking,  sewing,  and  manual 
training.  . Only  one  hour  a week  is  assigned  to  tins  work.  * % 

^ Plant. — ^stimated  value,  $25,000.  The  plant  consists  of  a city  lot  and  two  build* 

mgs.  One  building  is  used  entirely  for  classrooms;  the  other  contains  two  classrooms, 
the  chapel,  a domestic  science  roox$t  and  the  wood  shop. 

Date  of  visit:  November,  1914.  ^ " • 

M^UstRIAL  HIGH  SCHOOL.  * 

Principal:  J.  T.  Page!  %■* 


x . .A  large  parochial  school  of  elementary  g?»de  with  a few  secondary  pupils.  It  is 
owned  and  supported  by  the  Presbyterian  Board  of  Missions  for  Freedmen.  Two  of 
Ute'teacbers  arc  paid  by  Pittsylvania ,£ounty.  ^ 

* ‘ ^!,A^ndfet.-r-Total,  128;  of  these  18  were  dging  secondary  work.  The  attendance 
on  day  of  Apt  was  somewhat  decreased  by  bad  weather.  The  reported  enrollment  for 
the  year  304.  ' * 

TeJUr  , — Total,  7;  All  colored;  male  s'/fexriale's!  * 

OrgcnizcUicm.^-'Tht  seven  elementary  grades  have  a large  attendance.  Double 
sessions  are  held  in  two  grades..  Thetsecondary*  work  is  confined-  tp  the  “ junior  M and 
1*  senior ’'dasse*  and  includes  Latin,  Greek,  arid ^mathematics.  * 1 * • * 

. Itulmtr^  wikk  is  limited  to  a htde  sewing  and  cooking.  ^ ' 


'2-±k. 


* >?  * 
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Financial. — The  school  has  an  inoopic  of  $2,140  a year— $1 ,720  from  thp  Presbyterian 
Board  of  Missions  for  the  Freedmen,  and  $420  from  tuition.  Practically  all  of  this  js 
expended  for  teachers’  salaries. 

Plani.  fetimated  value,  $5,000.  The  property  consists  of  a lot  near  the  city 
limits  of  Danville,  improved  by  a brick  building. 

Recommendations. —1 . That  in  viewof  the  fact  that  the  public  high  school  can  accom- 
modate all  the  secondary  pupils,  the  Presbyterian  school  discontinue  secondary  classes 
and  devote  its  facilities  to  the  relief  of  the  overcrowded  elementary  grades. 

2.  That  the  theory  and  practice  of  'gardening  and  simple  industrial  training  for  boys 
and  girls  be  made  part  of  the  regular  course.1  » ^ 

Datepf  visit:  November,  1914. 

GRETNA. 

» 

PITTSYLVANIA  INDUSTRIAL,  NORMAL,  AND  COLLEGIATE  INSTITUTE. 

Principal;  G.  W.  Goode. 

A school  of  elementary  grade  with  a few  pupils  in  secondary  subjects.  Ifis  owned 
by  the  local  Baptist  association  and  controlled  by  a board  of  15  colored  trustees  elected 
by  that  body.  ^ 

Attendance.— Total,  45;  elementary  30,  secondary  15;  boarders,  28. 

Teac hers.^-To tal , 3;  male  2,  female  1.  In  addition  there  is  one  past-tini^  teacher 
and  the  senior  students  are  .given  a little  practice  in  teaching  the  elementary  pupils. 

Organization.  The  course  begins  with  the  sixth  grade  and  covers  six  years  Some 
of  the  work  of  the  upper  grades  is  secondary.  The  work  is  lacking  in  thoroughness. 
The  boys  do  some  work  on  the  school  farm. 

Financial,  zprj-j*.— The  accounts  are  fairly  well  kept.  A special  committee 
audits  the  accounts  and  publishes  a financial  report  annually.  According  to  the  report 
for  the  year  the  more  important  items  were: 

. Income,  excluding  non  educational  receipts |x 

Expenditures,  less  ncmeducational  receipts  V <61 

Value  of  plant ! . . ! '!!!  ^ ! 1 ! ! ^ ! ! ! Sltao 

Sources  of  income:  Baptist  associations,  conventions,  and  churches,  $925 ;>  tuition 
and  fees,  495;  loan,  $ioo;  other  sources,  $41.  The  ooneducational  receipts  amounted 
to  $1,141,  of  which  $1,085  was  from  the  boaMing  department  and  $56  from  othfer  saW 
Items  of  expenditure:  Supplies  and  expenses  of  boarding  department,  ,$1,085,  sal- 
aries, $990;  payment  on  notes  and  interest,  $212;  paynfent  0&  land,  fuel;  Wj 
lalK>r,  $91  j insurance,  $70;  other  expenses,  $59.  . ' 

Plani.— Land : l§stim$ted  vklue,  $2,oop.  The  school  bwns  49  acres  of  laad,  of 
which  9 are  in  the  campus  and  40  in  tfie  farm.  About  16  acres  are  und^ 

Buildings ; Estimated  value,  $2,000.  The  building  is  a poorly  cx>nstiiicted^twj>story 
frame  structure.  The  rooms  are  fairly  well  kept.  v ' ' 

Movable  equipment:  Estimated  value,  $1,120.  Of  this  $470  was, in  fafth 
ments  and  %e  stock,  $450  in  classroom  equipment,  and  $200  in  donnilojry  fuhdtee.  ^ 
Recommendations . — 1 That  the  Ba^ftist  Association  ehde&vor  to  secure  flit  cobper- 
ation  of  the  public  authorities  so  that  this  institution  may  bs  developed  as  iootaity-. 
training  school.  ^ ^ * * 


1 ,.fc.  .mu'  \ if  i 
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’ i.  TfiaV  tfachti'  training,  gardening,  and  simple  industrial  training  be  made  part 
of  the  regular  course . 1 

Date  of  visit  : November,  1914. 

POWHATAN  COUNTY. 


Children  6 1014  years  of  age,  1910. 


White. 

Negro. 

3,466 

3.633 

479 

986 

$4,  483 

fc.  653 

$9-  35 

$3. 69 

8 

. \*9 

. ^ Teachers*  wlaries  per  child  6 to  14  in  county. 

. Percentage  illiterate,  1910 — 

The  entire  population  is  niral^  The  average  length  of  the  public-school  term  is 
6.7  months  for  white  pupils  and  6.5  months  for  coloajd.  The  number  of  teachers  is  19 
in  white  and  17  in  colored  schools.  The  average  attendance  is  265  white  pupils 

and  373  colored  pupils. 

These  statistics  indicate  a need  for  additional  school  facilities.  The  St.  Emma 
Colkge  and  St 'Franks  de  Sales  Institute  do  not  enter  into  the  local  situation  as  their 
pupils' are  cobfined  to  boarders. 

# ROCK  CASTLE. 

ST  EMV*  TNOIISTRIAL  AND  AGRICULTURAL  COLLEGE. 

Director.:  Brother  Gratian. 1 ’ 

A boys’jSchool  of  elementary  grade  with  extensive  industrial  and  agricultural  equip- 
ment. All  pupils  board  at  the  school. 

The  institution  . was  founded  in  1895  by  Nr.  and  Mrs.  Morrell  of  Philadelphia  and 
is  owned  and  supported  by  them.  It  is  conducted  by  the  Brothers  of  the  Christian 
Schools,  a Catholic  teaching  order.  ( 

Attendance. — Total,  122;  all  elementary. 

■ Teachers. — Total,  17;  all  white.men. 

^Organisation: — Pupils  must  be  15  years  of  age  and  able  to  meet  certain  physical 
requirements  before  entering.  They  meet  in  academic  classes  from  7 to  12  a.  m.  and 
jtoiic:  i&^he  shbps  from  1 to  5.30  p.  m.  The  industries  are:  Blacksmithing,  wbeel- 
Mgjghting,  carriage  and  wagon  building,  panting,  carpentry,  harness  making,  carriage 
*tKtmnihg,  tailoring,  rioanfcfimg,  masonry,  cement  and  concrete  work,  and  cooking  and 
having  iafe  course  embraces,  work  in  the  dairy  barn,  shops,  gardening, 

rfdfaimWDifc.'  A mffitary  organuation  andbandiare  maintained. 

, p-.  ncial. — No  statement  Of  income  and  expenditure  could  be  obtained  for  this 

Institution, ’ b^t  ie  finrome  W eitimoted  at  $1 5,000  a year,  a large  part  of  which  is  from 

l • ...  ’*  ..... 

V‘Ml'fp^^6*dinated  value,’  $256,000.,  the  plsuit 'conrists  of,  3,000  acres  of  land,  & 
jug;  school  budding,  gristmill,  store,  sawmiff,  several  large ; ^op  buildings  and  ^xten- 
sive  machinery  aod  equipment'Jfor  wagon  making  and  other  industries.  s , 

^ Thai  Wher-training  remye  njore  emphasis.  ^ 

* ^t:  A^\  lV±.  ■«  ■ - '?■  i - - » ■ 1 ■■ 
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/These  statistics  indicate  the  need  for  additional  school  facilities. ; TheManassas 
Industrial  Institute  serves  as  a good  central  institution  where  pupils  may  board  and 
supplement  the  training  received  in  the  rural  schools. 


MANASSAS- 


MANAS3AS.  INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL. 


'Principal:  Fred  D.  Morton.4 

An  elementary  school  with  a few  pupils  in  secondary  subjects.  Provision  is  made 
for  industrial  and  agricultural  work  in  a rural  community. 

The  school  was  founded  in  1892  through  the  efforts  of  Jennie  Dean,  a daughter  of 
ex-slaves  of  the  State,  who  spent  her  life  in  domestic  service,  using  odd  moments  for 
soliciting  funds.  It  has  a strong  board  of  local  and  northern  people. 

Attendance. — Total,  119;  elementary  99,  secondary  20;  male  45,  female  74;  hoard- 
ers, U5;  from  Manassas,  4;  from  other  places  in  Virginia,  92;  from  other  States,  23. 

’ :■ , SJswAkrr  and  workers. — Total,  14;  all  colored;  male  8,  female  6;  academic  6,  boys’ 
h)dnstries  3,  girls’  industries  4,  agriculture  1. 

Organization. — Elementary:  Elementary  work  is  done  in  the  four  lower  classes. 
These  are  equivalent  to  grades  five  tor  eight.  Night  courses  are  provided  for 


those' who.  work  during  the  day. 

■i,i  Secondary:  The  two  classes  known  as  the  fifth  and  sixth  are  doing  secondary  work, 
Winding  English,  algebra,  history,  elementary  science,  and  teacher  training, 
wtft;  Industrial  r Manual  'training  in  carpentry  blacksmi thing,  and  shoe  repairing  is 
prov&Ud  for  the  boys.  During  the  first  two  years  in  the  school  the  pupils  spend  from 
7 to  8.45  a.  m.  and  from  1 to  1.45  p.  m.  in  routine  work,  which  gives  them  experience 
each ’Oi-the  three  industries.  In  the  upper  classes  they  are  expected  to  specialize 
in  one  of  the  .industries,  agriculture,  or  teacher  training.  The  time  spent  on  trades 
Instruction  by  this  group  includes  the  periods  between  7 and  8.45,  some  time  in  th,e 
afternoons;  and  all  dayMonday. ' 

The  girls  have  instruction  in  sewing,  cooking,  and  laundry  work.  After  the  first 
two  years  they  specialize 'in  one  of  the  household  industries  or  teacher  training. 

Extension:  The  institution  maintains  a successful  summer  school  and  farmers’ 
eonference. 

‘ Financial,  1913-14. — The  accounts  are  carefully  kept  in  accordance  with  an  excel- 

lent  aystem  and  the  books  are  audited  annually  by  expert,  accountants.  The  more 
important  items  fo#  the  year  were:  ••  , 

Income,  excluding  noneducaUonal  receipts $19,648 

; ' R^icnditutca,  less  noneducatkmal  receipts. * 1 ■ *9>  J39 

Indebtedness . s ,..  . w.  • 9>  956 

nj  j Value  of  property . ...  n \ , . 86,6*7 

^^'8ooSrc«  ’donatk>Mi^;aayjtoltion 

feesf ' Jr bth«^6urcea,  The  nfmeducational  receipts  rnounted’.tn 

of  which  $i4,f^t  .?f&  dqpartmmt,  $^587  from  the  farm, 

- fnjra'the  it  ustrial  iep<  tment.  The  receipts  from  the  shops  and  farm 

? . V'  , *£ * ~ ii.1  „u„r”  *'  .' 
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Items  of  expenditure:  Salaries  and  board  pf  teachers,  $8,551;  supplies  for  board- 
ing department,  $7,291;  student  labor,  $6,999;  fnel  and  light,  $3,720;  general  supplies, 
$2,290;  student  aid,  $1,446;  repairs  and  renewals,  $1,1 97;  soliciting  and  visitors’ 

$989;  legal  expenses,  $882;  medical  expenses,  $381;  feed,  $194;  live  stock,  $76;  other 
expenses,  $2,181. 

Indebtedness:  Of  the  $9,056  indebtedness  $4,500  was  in  notes  payable,  $4,14? 
accounts  payable,  and  $414  students’  credit  balances. 

School  property:  The  property  consists  of  $82,216  in  the  plant,  $2,841  in  cash  in 
bank,  students’  accounts  receivable  and  other-current  assets,  and  $1,570  in  endowment. 

Plant.  Land:  Estimated  value,  $5,7*0.  The  land  consists  of  204  acres,  of  which 
about  a hundred  acres  are  cultivated  and  about  five  acres  used  for  campus^  'fbe  campus 
is  well  kept  and  neat  in  appearance. 

Buildings:  Estimated  value,  $64,186.  There  are  four  main  buildings,  a hospital 
building,  four  cottages,  and  several  small  structures  used  for  storage  and  other  purpps^ 
The  main  building  is. a three-story  brick  structure  containing  classro6ms,  administra- 
tive offices,  assembly  hall,  and  shops;  the  boys’  dormitory  is  a two-story  brick  building; 
the  girls’  dormitory  is  a frame  building  three-stories  high.  The  cottages  are  used  fpf 
teachers’  homes.  The  buildings  are  carefully  supervised  and  well  kept. 

Movable  equipment:  Estimated  value,  $12,320.  Of  this  $5,000  is  in  industrial 
equipment  arid  machinery,  $4,000  in  furniture  for  classrooms  and  dormitories,  $l,82o 
in  farm  implements  and  live  stock,  and  $1,500  in  library  books  and  fixtures,  * } 

Recommendations. — 1.  That  the  institution  be  developed  as  a teacher- training 
school  for  northern  Virginia. 

2.  That  the  officers  take  advantage  qf  the  dose  proximity  to  Washington  and 
invite  the  cooperation  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  and  bureaus 
interested  in  education. 

* 3-  That  the  theory  and  practice  of  gardening  be  made  a part  of  the  regular  course,1 

f Date  of  visit-:  November,  1914.  Facts  verified,  1916.  4 

1 * u A-« 


SOUTHAMPTON  COUNTY 

w f . WUtt,  Nt CTO. 

Population,  i9to  

Children,  6 to  14  years  of  age,  1910 8j  I2a 

Teachers1  salaries  in  public  schools,  1911-12 $26;  207  729 

Teachers*  salaries  per  child,  6 to  14,  in  coUnty \ ’$,*  £ $1.  63  ' 

Percentage  illiterate,  1910 w..\ 


The.eiMre  population  is  ruml.  The  average  length  of  the  publid-school  term  is  7.$ 
months  for  yhite  pupils  and  4.3  months,  for  colored.  The  number  of  teachers  is  78  in 
whit^  sth&fls  arid  53  hi  colored  6cho6ls.  The  average  attendance  is  1,219  white  pjrfs 
tod  1,537  colored  pupil!  "J;  ■'  ' ^ ‘ ‘ 

These  statistics  indicate  the  nepd  for  additional  public-school  The  .Wort 

of  elementary  ^chool^  should  ^anded^Wd  sriength«ie<r  Th»  frmiUfa 
and  industrial  school  could  be  developed  as  a central  institution  for  supplementing  the 
training  provided  in  the  rural  schools. 


:** 
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FRANKLIN. 


FRAI^XIN  NORMAL  AND  INDUSTRIAL  INSTITUTE. 

1 Principal:  Mrs.  D.  I.  Hayden. 

A good  School  of  elementary  grade  with  a few  pupils  in  secondary  subjects.  The 
school  was  founded  in  1904  by  Mrs.  D.  I.  Hayden  and  is  owned  by  an  independent  board 
of  nine  trustees. 

Attendance. — Total,  46;  elementary  38,  secondary  8;  male  9,  female  37;  boarders  30, 
all  girls;  from  Franklin  25,  from  other  places  in  Virginia  18,  and  from  North  Carolina  3. 
The  reported  annual  enrollment  was  89.  4 

Teachers. — Total,  4;  all  colored  women.  They  are  well  prepared  for  their  work. 

Organization. — The  elementary  work  is  done  in  the  two  preparatory  years  and  in  the 
first  two  years  of  the  so-called  normal  course.  The  senior  normal  students  have  secondary 
Subjects.  The  instruction  in  cooking  and  sewing  is  thorough,  but  there  are  no  industries 
for  boys  except  gardening.  A large  part  of  the  5-acre  tract  owned  by  the  school  is 
under  cultivation. 

Financial,  1913-14. — The  accounts  are  carefully  kept.  The  more  important  items 
for  the  year  were : 


Income,  excluding  noaeducational  receipts 567 

Expenditures,  less  noneducational  receipts .1,414 

Indebtedness . .. .. 4, 

' Value  of  plant ...  ’ 9,800 


. Sources  of  income:  Tuition  and  fees,  $564;  general  donations  and  entertain- 
sNgits,  $523;  donations  from  Baltimore  "Friends,”  $480.  ,The  noneducational  receipts 
amounted  to  $1,339,  of  which  $1,088  was  from  the  boarding-department,  and  $251  from 
the  farm. 

Items  of  expenditure:  Supplies  for  boarding  department*  $1,020;  salaries,  $1,014; 
fuel,*J$23i;  farm  expenses,  $138;  other  expenses,  $350. 

Indebtedness:  The  indebtedness  of  $4,000  represents  balance  due  on  one  of  the 
buildings.  . - 

- Plant. — Land:  Estimated  value,  $i,opo.  The  land  comprises  5 acres  rathe  edge  of 
Franklin.  All  but  a small  campus  space  is  cultivated.  . v . * 

Buildings:  Estimated  value,  $8,ooo.  There  are  tfiree  frame  buildmgs.  A two- 
story,  building  with  12  rooms  is  used  for  girls’  dormitory^.  The  school  building  contains 
four,  classrooms.  The  third  building  is  a two-room  structure  used  for  laundry. 

Movable  equipment : Estimated  value,  $800.  The  equipment  consists  chiefly  of 
furniture.^  _r  ( t 9 « t! 

u!  * Rk<mmendatum  .—That  the  sctygpl  be  combined  with  the  public  school,  of  Franklin, 
io  tfaat*thVinc6me  may  be  increased  and  the  senior  pupils  mav  have  the  opportunity  to 
do  gncgca  teaching*  f , \ 

^°4T^iktat  ^tVvlNovember,  1914I  Facis  verified,  1915.  . ■ 

V*-  t j&m  r * w 
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* Whit*.  Negro. 

Population,  wio ,0,733  5-°7 3 

Children  6 tlTn  years  of  age,  1910 a,  161  1, 164 

Teachers'  salaries  in  public  schools,  191a $13, 431  $4,494 

Teacher*’  salaries  per  child  6 to  14  in  county $2. 99  $2. 06 

Percentage  illiterate,  1910 . . . . 4.  9 29.  9 


The  rural  population  is  62.8  per  cent  of  the  total.  The  average  length  pf  the  public* 
school  terra  is  5.4  months  for  white  pupils  and  5.2  months  for  colored.  The  number  of 
teachers  is  55  in  white  schools  and  25  in  colored  schools.  The  average  attendance  is 
1,246  white  pupils  and  521  colored  pupils. 

These  statistics  indicate  a need  for  additibnal  school  facilities  The  work  of  the  ele- 
mentary schools  should  be  extended  and  strengthened.  In  the  city  of  Fredericksburg 
the  private  school  provides  the  only  secondary  facilities.  For  this  reason  it  receives  aid 
from  the  city.  A small  boarding  department  should  be  developed  so  that  tbh  school 
may  develop  as  a central  institution  where  pupils  from  the  surrounding  country  dis- 
tricts may  board  and  supplement  the  training  received  in  the  rural  schools. 


FREDERICKSBURG. 

FREDERICKSBURG  NORMAL  AND  INDUSTRIAL  INSTITUTE. 

Principal:  W.  L.  Ran  some. 

A school  of  elementary  and  secondary  grade  working  in  cooperation  with  the  city 
public  schools. 

It  v^as  founded  in  1904  aijd  is  controlled  by  an  independent  board  of  trustees.  For 
some  years  it  has  received  aid  from  the  city  as  the  only  school  in  the  town  doing  secondary 
work. 


Attendance. — Total,  47;  elementary  4,  secondary  43;  boarders,  4* 

Teachers  and  workers. — Total,  4;  all  colored;  male  1,  female  3. 

Organisation. — The  • “normal”  course,  erfrolfing  35  pupils,  consists  of  secondary 
subjects  with  some  work  in  methods  and  reviews.  A college  preparatory  course  is  also 
provided;  8 pupils  were  Enrolled-  Industrial  training  is  limited  to  a little  sewing. 

Financial , 1913-14. — Of  ttie  incotne  of  $1^00,  $800  was  from  the  city  and  $500 


!>  1*100, 

if 


from  tuition. 

Plaint. — The  plant,  estimated  valCfg^.ooo,  consists  gf  30  acres  of  land  on  the  o\it 
skirts  of  town,  and  two  frame  buildings. 

Recommendation. — That  the  college  preparatory  course  be  omitted  and  the  work 
be  limited  to  industrial  and  teacher- training  courses,  with  provision  for  the  theory  and 
practice  of  gardening.1 

Date  of  visit:  April,  1915. 

YORK  COUNTY. 


Population,  1910 ^,993 

Children  6 to  i<year»of  age 5 

Teachers*  salaries  in  public  schools,  19 1*.  $4,699 

Teachers*  wlarie^xr child  6 to  14 In  county... $5.  57 

Percentage  Illiterate ; * 
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The  entire  population  is  rural.  , The  average  length  of  the  public-school  term  is  6.x 
months  for  white  pupils  and  5.1  months,  for  colored.  The  number  of  teacher^  is  21  in 
whit^  schools  and  14  in  colored  schools.  The  average  attendance  is  534  white  pupils 
and  343  colored  pupils.  * 

These  statistics  indicate  the  need  for  additional  school  facilities.  The  work  of  the 
elementary  schools  should  be  extended  and  strengthened.  In  order  to  provide  a central 
institution  to  supplement  the  training  received  in  the  rural  schools,  the  county,  in 
coopetation  with  the  Slater  Fund  and  the  General  Education  Board,  is  developing  the 
school  at  Rising  Sun.  * 

LACKEY. 

YORK  COUNTY  TRAINING  SCHOOL. 

Principal:  C.  E.  Brown. 

An  elementary  school  selected  as  a central  training  institution  to  supplement  the 
work  of  the  public  schools.. 

Attendance. — Total,  161 ; all  elementary. 

Teachers. — Total,  4;  all  colored;  male  i, female  3. 

Organization. — The  eight  elementary  grades  are  fairly  well  taught.  The  industrial 
work  consists  of  sewing,  cooking,  laundering,  and  simple  manual  training. 

Financial,  1914-^5.  The  income  amounted  to  $1,280,  of  which  $780  was  from 
public  funds  and  $500  from  the  Slater  Fund.  Of  the  income  $940  was  expended  for 
salaries  and  $340  for  other  purposes.  * 

Plant.  Estimated  value,  $3,000.  'The  plant  consists  of  an  acre  of  land,  value 
$iOQr  a four-room  building,  value  $2,400, sand  equipment  valued  at  $500. 

, Recommendations. — 1.  That  the  work  be  encouraged  and  facilities  added,  as  the 

need  appears,  for  a boarding  department,  secondary  work,  and  teacher  training.1 

i.  That  the  theory  and  practice  of  gardening  be  made  a part  of  the  regular  course.1 

Date  of  visit;  October^  1915. 

l .*  * V J 

. . BAPTIST  SCHOOLS. 

In  addition  to  the  three  schools  reported  by  the  American  Baptist  Home  Mission 
Societies  and  the  Virginia  Theological  Seminary  and  College  supported  by  the  Cbnven- 
tipu  Baptists,  there  are  10  Baptist  schools  reported  itr  Virginia.  Three  of  these  were 
considered  important  enough  to  discuss  in  the  county  summaries  above.  The  only 
ochoob  not  visited  were  the  Northern  Neck  Academy,  at  Ivondale,  ancf  King  William 
Academy,  at  King  William  Court  House.  Evidence  indicates  that  these  are  smalh,  unim- 
portant schools.  The  other  five  are  described  below. 

CHARLOTTE  COUNTY— KEYSVILLE.  * 

KEYSVILLE  MISSION  SCHOOL. 

1 Principal:  A.’  J.  Goode.  . . 

A small  achool  of  Elementary  grade  with  a few  pupils  in  secondary  subjects.  It  is  owned  and  con- 
trolled by  a self-perpetuating  board  of  trustees  and  supported^  y the  local  Baptist  Association.  There 
were  54  pupils,  37-0!  whom  were  boarders.  Five  colored  teachers  were  employed.  Pupils  do  a little 
Kwing  and*  woodwork  and  some  farm  labor. 
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Financial,  1913-14. — Fairly  good  financial  records  are  kept.  The  more  important  items  for  the 
year  were 

Income,  excluding  noneducational  receipts  $1,611 

Expenditures,  less  noneducation al  receipts  1 611 

Value  of  plant 

Sources  of  income:  Baptist  Association,  $1 .310,  church  collections,  $228;  tuition  and  oth^r  sources, 
$73.  The  noneducational  receipts  were  from  the  boarding  department  and  amounted  to  $1,747. 

Items  of  expenditure:  Supplies  for  boarding  department,  $1,420;  salaries,  $930;  traveling  expenses, 
$85;  equipment  and  repairs,  $45;  other  expenses,  $878. 

Plant. — Estimated  value,  $4,460-  The  school  owns  100  acres  of  land,  three  small  frame  buildings, 
and  equipment  and  furniture  valued  at  $960. 

Recommendations  1 . Tliat  the  trustees  endeaver  to  combine  the  school  with  the  public  school. 
2.  That  simple  manual  training  and  gardening  be  made  a regular  part  of  the  school  work.,* * 

Date  of  visit:  November,  1914. 

1 * 

J ■ FRANKLIN  COUNTY— ROCKY  MOUNT. 

HOOKER  T.  WASHINGTON  AND  FRANKLIN  NORMAL;  ACADEMIC,  AND  INDUSTRIAL 
< SCHOOL.  4 

Principal:  Nbss  M.  Hopkins.’ 

A school  run  on  a cooperative  arrangement  between  the  county  and  the  Baptist  Association,  whereby 
pupils  from  an  adjoining  public  school  utilize  one  room  of  a plant  owned  by  the  association,  pending 
development  of  t^ie  Baptist  school.  The  public  school  has  three  teachers  and  63  elementary  pupils. 
The  Baptist  plan^  consists  of  iS}4  acres  of  land  and  a building  of  18  rooms.  The  estimated  value 
is  $5,200  and  the  indebtedness  is  $2,770.  The  plant  is  located  near  the  birthplace  of  Booker  T. 
Washington.  I 

Recommendation  — That  the  plan  to  consolidate  three  public  schools  with  this  school  and  make  it  a 
, county  training  school  be  encouraged. 

Date  of  visit:  November,  1914. 

HALIFAX  COUNTY— HOUSTON. 

HALIFAX  INSTITUTE.  *■ 

* Principal:  Le  Roy  Gill  more. 

An  elementary  school  with  seven  pupils  and  one  teacher.  The  building  is  owned  by  the  Baptist 
Association  and  is  used  both  by  the  Baptist  and  the  public  school.  The  incomeof  about  $600  was  derived 
from  the  Baptist  Association.  The  plant,  estimated  value  $3,  300.  consists  of  2 acres  of  land  and  a 
1 2 -room  frame  building. 

Recommendation  — ' That  the  school  be  transferred  to  the  public-school  authorities  of  the  county. 

Date  of  visit:  November.  1914  , 

KING  AND  QUEEN— CAUTHORNVILLE. 

RING  AND  QUEEN  HIGH  SCHOOL. 

Principal:  J.  R.  Ruffin. 

A poorly  managed  elementary  school  doing  a needed  work  in  a rural  community.  The  school  is 
held  on  the  principal  ’sproperty , but  an  acre  of  ground  and  one  of  the  two  buildings  haye  been  deeded  to  a 
a board  of  colored  trustees  representing  the  local  Baptist  associations.  The  50  pupils  are  in  nine  grades. 
Twenty-one  were  boarders.  In  addition  to  the  principal  there  £e  three  colored  teachers.  The  prin- 
cipal is  the  local  storekeeper  and  postmaster  and  farms  200  acres  of  land.  The  income  anxmnted  tq 
approximately  $1,500,  of  which  about  $900  was  from  students  and  $600  from  the  Baptist  Association. 


1 St*  recommendation*  in  vtanmary  chapter,  p.  at. 

* Min  Hop  kin*  ii  principal  of  the  public  school,  which  tun  par\_of  the  private  plant. 
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01  the  expenditures  (700  was  salaries  and  $800  for  other  expenses.  The  plant,  estimated  value  $1,409, 
consists  of  an  acre' of  land,  an  old  building,  and  equipment  valued  at  Sso. 

Rtcommtndaiion.— That  effort  be  made  to  have  the  county  authorities  take  over  this  needed  work 

Date  of  visit:  April,  1915. 

NANSEMOND  COUNTY— SUFFOLK.  . 

NANSEMOND  collegiate  institute. 

President:  J.  A.  Harrell. 

An  elementary  school  with  a few  pupils  in  secondary  subjects.  It  was  founded  in  1905  by  the 
local  Baptist  association  apd  is  owned  and  controlled  by  the  association.  The  64  pupils  in  attendance 
were  in  r'a'grades.  An  "academic”  or  college  course  was  claimed,  bat  only  one  pupil  was  in  attend- 
ance. There  were  six  colored  teachers,  of  whom  four  were  male.  Much  emphasis  was  placed  on  Latin  * 
and  Greek.  The  instruction  was  unsuited  to  the  needs  of  the  pupils.  The  income  was  approximately 
$500,  of  which  $3*0  was  from  tuition  and  $180  from  church  collections.  Of  this  $130  was  expended  for 
fpel  and  supplies,  $aoo  for  salaries,  $50  for  repairs,  and  $20  for  printing  and  advertising.  The  plant, 
estimated  value  $4, 40b,  consists  of  39  lots,  two  frame  buildings,  and  a little  classroom  furniture.  The 
premises  are  neglected  and  no  use  is  Shde  of  the  land  about  the  school. 

Recommendation. —That  the  institution  be  made  a county  training  school  with  a course  of  instruc- 
tion including  teacher  training,  theory  and  practice  of  gardening  and  simple  industrial  training.1 

Dateof  visit:  April  1,  1915. 

- - CATHOLIC  PARISH  SCHOOLS. 

Besides  the  two' large  Catholic  schools  described  tinder  Powhatan  County,  there  are 
five  Catholic  parish  schools  in  Virginia.  These  schools  are  listed  below.  The  religious 
interest  is  strong  in  all  of  these  schools. 


County. 

Town. 

School. 

Attendance. 

Teachers. 

Income. 

- 

Comber  land. 

CartersVille. 

St.  Katherine's  School. 

17 

I 

Itco 

Fluvanna. 

Columbia. 

St.  Joseph's  School. 

28 

I 

35° 

Henrico. 

Richmond: 

Van  de  Vyver  College. 

3*0 

10 

4»ooo 

Norfolk.  ' 

Norfolk. 

St.  Joseph’s  School.. 

227 

* 5 

1,000 

Sussex. 

Jarratt. 

St.  Francis'  School. 

35 

1 

475 

PRESBYTERIAN  SCHOOLS. 

The  Presbyterian  Board  of  Missions  for  Freedmen  reports  22  schools  in  Virginia. 
Twb  of  these  were  considered  important  enough  to  be  discussed  in  the  county  summa- 
ries. Nine  others  ^ere  visited  and  are  described  below. . The  remaining  1 1 are  listed 
at  the  end  of  this  summary.  The  schools  described  are  small  parochial  institutions  of 
minor  importance,  generally  taught  in  the  church  by»the  local  pastor.  Several  of  them 
are  located  in  rural  districts,  where  their  meager  facilities  are  needed  to  supplement 
inadequate  public  schools,  j^o  insure  more  efficient  work,  effort  should  be  made  to 
merge  these  Schools  with  the  ^u&bc-^chool  system, or,  secure  increased  private  aid. 

AMELIA  CbuRTYrrAMBLIA  COURTHOUSE. 

PRESBYTERIAN  PAROCHIAL. 

" '.  / '/  . • 

. - nljiy  day, school  with  39  pupils,  all  below  the  fifth  grade.  The  reported  enzollmentfar 

0»  year  was  74.  The  sthool  has  three  teachers,  tsro  qt  whom  are  women.  The  plant  of 
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HENRY  COtfNTY-RIDGEWAY. 


PRESBYTERIAN  PAROCHIAL  SCHOOL. 

Teacher:  Mrs.  S.  J.  Dillard. 

rA  one-tcacher  school  with  45  Elementary  pupils,  taught  in  a church.  The  Presbyterian  Bc*rd 
contributes  $100  a year  toward  support.  The  school  term  is  five  months. 

, PATRICK  COUNTY— STUART. 

PRESBYTERIAN  PAROCHIAL. 

Teacbet;  Mrs.  E.  G.  Dickson. 

A one- teacher  school  with  6a  elementary  pupils.  It  is  taught  in  a private  house.  The  session  is 
five  months.  The  Presbyterian  Board  contributes  $1 10  each  year  toward  the  support  of  this  school . 

Recommendation. — In  view  of  the  fact  that  there  isno  public  school  for  Negroes  in  Stuart  it  is  recom- 
mended that  an  appeal  for  aid  be  made  to  the  county  authorities. 


PITTSYLVANIA  COUNTY— CHATHAM. 

PRESBYTERIAN  PAROCHIAL.  . 

Principal:  Annie  Clark.  * # 

A one-teacher  parochial  school  held  in  a church,  about  a mile  from  Chatham.  ,The  10  pupils  present 
on  the  day  of  visit  were  all  elementary.  The  reported  enrollment  for  the  year  was  35.  The  school 
session  is  seven  months.  Its  income  is  $70,  of  which  $50  is  from  the  Presbyterian  Board  of  Missions  for 
Freedmen  and  $ao  from  the  school  patrons. 

Date  of  visit:  November  1914.  Facts  verified,  1916. 

WARWICK  COUNTY— NEWPORT  NEWS. 


PRESBYTERIAN  PAROCHIAL. 


Principal:  G.  T.  Jones. 

A one-teacher  school  with  as  elementary  pupils  taught  in  a wretched  building  behind  the  church. 
The  school  should  b*  continued  only  so  long  as  the  public  school  facilities  for  colored  children  are 
inadequate.  * 

'!'■;/  OTHER  PRESBYTERIAN  SCHOOLS. 

v ‘ In  addition  the  .following  sd^S^were  reported  by  the  Presbyterian  Board,  but 
evidence  indicates  that  they  are  hardly  worthy  of  consideration  in  this  report : 


County. 

Town. 

Coiinty. 

Town. 

Amelia. 

Amelia’. 

Henry. 

Ridgeway. 

Amelia. 

Mann  boro. 

Henry. 

Ridgeway. 

Chartortte. 

Charlotte. 

Mecklenburg. 

Bracy. 

Charlotte. 

Charlotte. 

Nottoway. 

Nottoway. 

Dinwiddie. 

Petersburg. 

Pittsylvania. 

Hope. 

HaHta.*  “** 

Garfcton 

- 

• iV  ^ *■*  '•  s *.  1 ■ 

* MISCELLANEOUS  SCHOOLS. 

'r'  Besides  the  schools  described  above  there  are  five  small  denominational  schools  in 
the  State.-  Pour  of* these  ore  supported  by  the  Kpiscopal  Board  ofl  Missions  and  the 
American  Church  Institute  for  Negroes  and  one  by  the  Umversalist  Church.  The 
Existence  ^thrte  of  the  Episcopal  schools  was  verified  by  correspondence.  The  other 
' . 9 ^ 
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Episcopal  school  and  the  Universalist  school  were  visited  and  are  described  herewith. 
The  three  schools  not  visited  are. small  mission  schools  taught  iu  connection  with  churches 
and  aided  by  the  Episcopal  Board  of  Missions. 

NANSEMOND  COUNTY— SUFFOLK. 

SUFFOLK  NORMAL  TRAINING  SCHOOL. 

Principal:  J.  F.  Jordan. 

An  elementary  school  >^ith  56  pupils  in  attendance  on  the  day  of  visit.  Lessons  in  simple  sewing 
arc  given  to  the  older  girls.  The  teaching  force  consists  of  the  principal,  his  wife,  and  daughter.  The 
principal  has  been  appointed  probation  officer  and  effort  is  being  made  to  do  neighborhood  work. 

The  school  was  founded  by  the  principal,  a colored  minister  in  the  Universal  Church.  The 
church  owns  the  property  and  aid  is  granted  through  the  church, educational  board. 

/ 1 nanctal,  igij-ij.  The  income  amounted  to  $i,?cxj,  uf  which  $800  was  from  the  Universalist 
denomination,  $200  from  donates,  and  $200  from  tuition  and  fees.  The  expenditures  included  $600 
for  salaries  and  $212  for  repairs'.' 

Plant.  Estimated  value,  $3,500.  The  plant  consists  of  a large  city  lot,  a two-story  frame  building 
with  eight  rooms,  and  limited  equipment.  The  classrooms  were  clean,  though  equipped  only'with 
rough  benches  for  scats. 

Recommendation.  That  duplication  of  public-school  work  be  avoided  and  the  institution  devoted 
to  social-settlement  activities. 

November,  1914.  Facts  verified,  1916. 

PITTSYLVANIA  COUNTY-CHATHAM, 

ST.  LUKE’S  PAROCHIAL  SCHOOL. 

Principal:  Mrs.  M.  J.  Lewis.  ^ $ 

A small  three-tcacher  Episcopal  parochial  school  with  an  eight  months’  term.  All  the  teachers  are 
colored  women.  Only  two  teachers  were  present  on  the  day  the  school  was  visited.  There  were  3^ 
pupils  present,  all  elementary. 

Financial.  The  school’s  income  is  $280,  of  which  $200  is  frym  the  Episcopal  Board  of  Missions  and 
$80  from  the  patrons.  The  pupils  are  supposed  to  pay  $1  a month  tuition.  The  income  is  all  expended 
for  teachers’  salaries.  ' ^ 

Plan L— Estimated  value,  $1,200.  The  school  plant  consists  of  a small  lot,  a five-room  house,  and 
meager  equipment.  Only  three  rooms  arc  used  by  the  school.  The  building  is  in  poor  repair. 

Recommendation. — That  the  school  be  conducted  in  cooperation  with  the  Chatham  public  school, 
for  which  a new  building  has  been  erected.  t 

Date  of  visit:  November  25,  1914.  , 

OTHER  SCHOOLS.  , 

* , ,,  * 

The  three  schools  whose  existence  was  verified  by  correspondence  are* as  follows: 


County. 
Campbell. 
Lunenburg. 
Mecklenburg. 


Town. 

Lynchburg.. 
Lunenburg. 
Union  Level. 


INDEPENDENT  SCHOOLS.- 


School. 

Good  Shepherd. 
St.  James*. 

St  Paul's. . 

t 


Besides  the  schools  described  in  the  county  summaries  above,  there  are  7 inde- 
pendent schools  in  Virginia.  One  soialled*  school  at  Petersburg  has  neither  pupils  nor 
plant.  These  schools  were  founded  in  some  cases  to  supplement  inadequate  public 
school  facilities,  but  as  they  are  dependent  for  support  on  individual  initiative  and  as 
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their  supervision  is  limited,  they  are  doubtful  enterprises  for  outside  philanthropy. 
Where  there  appear^  to  be  a real  need  for  these  schools  effort  should  be ‘made  to  merge 
them  with  the  public-school  system.  In  no  case  should  they  endeavor  to  extend  their 
activities  beyond  the  needs  of  their  inmmediate  community.  In  order  that  efficient  use 
of  the  money  may  be  assured,  donations  should  t*  made  .through  the  public  authorities 
or  through  an  agency  acquainted  with  the  educational  needs  of  the, community.  The 
ventures  at  Newport  News,  Alexandria,  Clifton  Forge,  Claremont,  Staunton,  Falls 
Church,  Petersburg,  and  luray  should  not  receive  support  in  their  present  condition. 

ALEXANDRIA  COUNTtf^AEfiX^NDRIA. 

ROBERT  GOULD  SHAW  NORMAL  AND^DUSTRIAL  SCHOOL. 

. Organizers  and  solicitors:  M.  L.  and  Robinson.  * 

From.  1894  to  1903  this  so-called  schpdl  was  known  as  the  John  Hay  Normal  and  Industrial  School. 
When  Secretary  Hay  protested  against  the  use  of  his  name  the  organizers  renamed  the  institution 
the  William  McKinley  Normal  ax^d''*ndustn&l  School.  In  1914  some  of  the  contributors  to  the  school 
became  suspicious  and  the  napre  of  the  school  was  again  changed.  The  present  name,  like  the  two 
former  ones,  was  selected  in-drder  to  attract  donations.  The  chief  aim  of  the  organizers  seems  to  have 
been  the  collection  of  money  for  themselves.  At  one  time  a " National  Finance  Bureau  of  Washington ' * 
was  organized  by  the  solicitors  to  facilitate  the  collection  of  funds. 

When  the  school,  was  visited  there  were  16  pupils,  taught  by  Mrs.  R.  B.  Robin  Son  and  a volunteer 
worker.  The  children  can  be  better  cared  for  in  the  public  schools.  The  plant,  said  to  be  valued  at 
$3  ,000,  consists  of  three  city  lots,  two  frame  buildings,  and  meager  equipment,  ; Only  one  room  is  used 
for  school  work. 

Rtcvmmtndatwn, — That  all  donations  be  withheld.  - - - • 


ALLEGHANY  COUNTY— CLIFTON  FORGE. 

CLIFTON  FORGE  NORMAL  AND  INDUSTRIAL  INSTITUTE. 

President:  D.  W.  Hill.  ^ 

A poorly  managed  elementary  school  with  an  attendance  of  18  on  day  of  visit.  The  reported  annual 
enrollment  was 33,  of  whom  14  were  boarders.  The  teaching  is  done  by  the  principal  and  three  colored 
women.  The  work  covers  the  eight  elementary  grades,  with  some  instru<4!on  in  sewing.  The 
-colored  population  of, the  community  is  small.  The  reported  income  for  1914-15  was  $1,478.  Of  this, 
$607  was  from  students,  $380  from  church  collections  and  entertainments,  $374  from  donations,  $117  from  ., 
other  sources.  The  expenditures  amounted  to  $116591  which  $448  was  for  salaries,  $130  for  traveling 
expenses,  $117  payment  on  the  indebtedness,  and  $964  for  other  purposes.  The  indebtedness  amounted 
to  $7,880,  secured  by  a mortgage  an~the  plant.  Theffiant,  estimated  value  $8,ooo,  consists  of  3 acres  of 
land,  a two- story  frame  building,  a cottage,  and  equipment  valued  at  $500, 

Rtcommtndation. —In  view  of  the  condition  of  this  school  it  can  not  be  recommended  as  worthy 
of  aid.  . ->i . 

Date  of  visit:  December,  1914.  Facts  verified,  1916. 


AUGUSTA  COUNTY— STAUNTON, 
LANGSTON-DOUGLASS  ACADEMY. 


.Principal:  David  N.  Kinney. 

An  elementary  day  school  privately  conducted^  It  was  founded  in  1906  by  the  principal.  There 
U no  board  of  trustees. 


'*  Attendance . — Tbtal,  76;  all  in  the  eight  elementary  grades.  The  first  six  grades  are  called  the 
"grammar  robbed,"  the  seventh  and  eighth  the  academy.  There  were  three  teachers,  all  colored. 
The  income  amounted  to  approximately  $600,  all  of  which  is  from  tuition  and  11  used  for  salaries. 
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Recommendation. — The  school  is  wholly  private  and  should  not  expect  donations. 
Date  of  visit:  December,  1914. 


DINWIDDIE  COUNTY— PETERSBURG.  1 

HOFFMAN  HALL  SOUTHERN  INDUSTRIAL  TRAINING  SCHOOL 
Solicitor:  John  T.  Cheshire. 

President’  R,  H.  Cooley. 

An  enterprise  which,  as  yet,  has  done  no  educational  work.  The  chief  aim  of  the  organizers  seems 
to  have  been  that  of  rtfi$ing  funds.  Although  no  property  is  owned  and  no  teaching  done,  a financial 
agent  is  maintained  in  the  North.  * 

Recommendation.— That  all  donations  be  withheld. 

Date  of  visit:  November,  1914. 


s.  ■ . 


FAIRFAX  COUNTY— FALLS  CHURCH. 

PROVIDENCE  HEIGHTS  INDUSTRIAj/sCHOOL. 

President:  E.  A.  Lott. 

A school  in  name  only.  The  property,  valued  at  *400,  consists  of  a town  lot  and  the  framework  of 
a small  building.  Itls  owned  by  a board  of  trustees.  The  president  of  the  school  is  a Government 
employee,  who  is  endeavoring  to  secure  funds  to  build  a boarding  and  industrial  school. 

4 Recommendation.— In  view  of  the  conditions  this  school  can  not  be  recommended  as  worthy  of  aid. 
Date  of  visit:  November,  1914. 


VALLEY  COLLEGE. 


PAGE  COUNTY— LURAY. 


President:  J.  H.  Reed. 

A public  elementary  school  with  13  pupils  and  1 colored  teacher.  It  is  taught  in  the  house  of 
„ 1116  principal,  who  spends  some  erf  his  time  soliciting  money.  The  teacher  is  paid  <150  a year  by  the 
county,  4 

Recommendation.— In  view  of  the  condition  of  this  school  it  can  not  be  recommended  as  worthy 
of  aid. 

Date  of  visit: 'May,  1915. 

SURRY  COUNTY— CLAREMONT. 

SMALLWOOD  MEMORIAL  INSTITUTE.  ‘ 


Acting  President:  J.  R,  Pollard. 

A school  of  elementary  grade  with  good  plant.  Through  bad  management  a Urge  indebtedness 
has  been  accumulated  and  the  property  is  heavily  trortgaged. 

The  school  was  founded  in.  :89a  by  J.  J.  Smallwood.  Though  the  institute  had  a nominal  board- 
of  trustees,  the  principal  held  title  to  the  property  and  it  was  inherited  by  his  wife  and  daughter  upon 
his  death.  For  two  years  the  property  was  involved  in  a controversy  between  the  owner  and  the  trustees. 
Receivers  were  appointed  by  the  chancery  court  inxMarch,  1913,  in  order  to  satisfy  the  claims  of  the 
trustees  and  creditors.  Upon  several  occasions  when  effort  was  made  to  meet  the  indebtedness  the 
trustees  brought  in  so  many  additional  claims  that  efforts  to^save  the  plant  were  defeated. 

A Kendo  nee.— Total , 63.  Fifteen  of  the  pupiU  were  in  "a  "hormal”  course,  which  included  some 
secondary  subjects.  The  industrial  work  was  confined  to  a little  cooking  and  sewing.  Only  one  hour 
a Week  in  theory  and  one  hour  in  practice  of  agriculture  were  reported. 

Teachers. — Total,  7;  all  colored ; male  a,  female  5.  1 

Financial,  1913-144- The  financial  management  was  so  uncertain  that  accurate  facts  of  Income  and 
expenditure  could  not  be  obtained  either  from  the  workers  at  the  school  or  from  those  in  Richmond 
who  were  interested  in  the  institution.  1 


Indebtedness. 
Value  of  plant, 
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Indebtedness:  The  indebtedness  was  variously  estimated  from  $15,000  to  $40,000.  About  half  of 
the  indebtedness  is  due  on  the  original  farm.  The  other  indebtedness  consists  of  bills  due  for  current 
expenses,  sums  due  the  widow  of  the  former  principal,  lawyer’s  expenses,  and  court  costs. 

Plant, — Land:  Estimated  value,  $15,000.  The  land  comprises  172  acres,  beautifully  located  on  a 
height  overlooking  the  James  River. 

Buildings:  .Estimated  value,  $50,000.  A large  th tee- story  building  is  used  tor  school  purposes. 
There  are  two  large  frame  structures  used  for  dormitories,  a pavilion,  a power  house  of  brick,  and  four 
neat  cottages.  The  buildings  are  lighted  by  the  school’s  electric  plant  and  the  larger  buildings  are 
heated  by  steam.  In  addition  to  these  the  school  owns  the  wharf,  valued  at  $3,000. 

Movable  equipment:  Estimated  value,  $10,000.  Of  this,  $5,000  was  in  electrical  plant  and  ma- 
chinery, about  $3,000  in  dormitory  and  classroom  furniture,  and  $2,000  in  farm  implements  and  live 
stock. 

Recommendation. — That  donations  be  withheld  until  the  board  of  trustees  is  reorganized,  the 
indebtedness  definitely  determined,  and  title  to  the  property  made  clear. 

Date  of  visit : December,  1914.  Facts  verified,  1916. 

WARWICK  COUNTY— NEWPORT  NEWS.  ' 

NEWPORT  NEWS  TRAINING  SCHOOL. 

President  and  field  agent:  Sherman  S.  Furr. 

An  elementary  day  school  with  a few  pupils  in  secondary  subjects.  The  president  spends  most  of 
his  time  soliciting  funds. 

The  school  was  founded  by  the  president.  Title  to  the  property  is  vested  in  a board  of  directors. 
The  board  exercises  practically  no  supervision  over  the  school  work,  So  that  the  entire  management  isin 
the  hands  of  the  president. 

Attendance. — Total,  75;  elementary  68,  in  secondary  subjects  7.  The  reported  enrollment  for  the 

year  was  90. 

Teachers  and  workers. — Tot^l,  7;  all  colored;  male  1,  female  6.  The  teachers  were  trained  in  good 
schools,  but  their  work  lacks  thoroughness.  , 

Organisation. — The  course  consists  of  the  regular  elementary  work  and  a few  secondary  subjects. 
The  industrial  work  comprises  a little  basketry,  chair  caning,  and  sewing.  The  equipment  is  90 
poor  that  the  work  ispf  little  value. 

Financial , 1Q13-14. — Practically  rib  financial  records  are  kept.  As  far  as  could  be  determined  from 
the  statements  of  the  principal  the  more  important  items  were: 

InMme  ■_ *3,443 

.Expenditures 3. 352 

Indebtedness 386 

, Value  of  plant * 1,  500 

Sources  of  income : General  donations,  $3,159;  tuition  and  fees,  $284. 

Items  erf  expenditure:  Salaries,  $1,080.  No  other  items  of  expenditure  could  be  given*,*  «« 

Plant. — The  plant  Consists  of  a large  city  lot  of  about  half  an  acre  and  a four-room  frame  building, 
valued  at  $1,500.  The  desks  used  by  the  school  are  borrowed  from  the  county.  Two  small  buildings 
used  far  school  purposes  are  rented.  The  industrial  equipment  was  valued  at  $20.  The  buildings 
Were  clean,  but  badly  in  need  of  repair. 

* . . — In  view  of  the  condition  and  management  of  this  school  it  can  not  be  re  corn- 

mended  as  worthy  of  aid.  - 

Date  of  visit;  November,  1914.  Facts  verified,  1915.  ' 


b. 


SPECIAL  INSTITUTIONS. 


In  addition  to  the  schools  described  above  there  are  six  special  institutions  for 
colored  people  in  Virginia.  Two  are  reform  schools,  operated  by  the  State;  two  claim 
to- do  neighborhood  work  and  work  for  juvenile  delinquents;  one  is  a nurse-training 
school,' and  one  an  orphanage.  These  institutions  are  described  herewith : 
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HANOVER  COUNTY— HANOVER 

NEGRO  REFORMATORY  FOR  BOYS. 

President:  T,  J.  Edwards. 

A well-managed  reform  schootlor  boys.  The  work  is  organized  and  conducted  according  to  pro- 
gressive methods  of  correction.  Boys  between  8 and  17  years  of  age  are  committed  by  the  State  courts, 
the  State  paying  a fee  for  each  boy.  A placing ^jut  officer,  ^fho  works  in. connection  with  the  State 
departments  of  charities  and  correction,  has  charge  of  the  parole  system. 

The  institution  was  founded  in  1900  and  is  owned  and  controlled  by  an  incorporated  board  of  true* 
tees  of  prominent  white  and  colored  men  of  the  State. 

Attendance  — Total,  177;  all  elementary.  In  addition  there  were  about  50  boys  out  on  parole. 

Teacher:  and  workers. — Total,  21;  all  colored;  male  15,  female  6;  classroom  3,  boys'  industries  a, 
farm  workers  5,  other  workers  n. 

Organization.  A majority  of  boys  attend  school  half  a day  and  work  half  a day.  Those  who  work 
on  the  farm  attend  night  school.  The  instruction  is  all  elementary. 

Industrial:  Blacksmithing,  carpentry,  and  wheel>vrighting  are  taught  and  the  plans  include  the 
introduction  of  broommaking  and  shoemaking. 

Agriculture : A well-equipped  farm  is  owned  and  practical  work  in  agriculture  is  done.  The  instruc- 
tion includes  gardening  and  the  care  of  field  crops  and  animals. 

Financial , 1914-1$  — The  income  amounted  to  $15,754,  of  which  $15,345  was  from  the  State  and 
Uog  from  sale  of  farm  products  and  other  sources.  Of  the  income  $6,190  was  expended  for  salaries  and 
wages,  $2,650  for  provisions  and  groceries,  $1 ,898  for  clothing,  $1 ,613  for  farm  supplies,  and  $3,403  for  all 
other  purposes.  • 

Plant.  Estimated  value,  $57,500.  The  plant  consists  of  1,600  acres  of  land,  a large  frame  building 
used  for  trades,  a three-room  school  building,  a church,  thqee  dormitory  cottages,  and  several  small 
structures,  together  with  shop , farm , and  dormitory  equipment  valued  at  $7, 500.  The  plant  is  well  kept  £ 

and  the  premises  are  neat  in  appearance. 

Recommendation. — That  the  equipment  and  support  for  this  work  be  increased. 

Date  of  visit:  August,  1915. 

HANOVER  COUNTY— PEAKE. 

INDUSTRIAL  HOME  SCHOOL  FOR  COLORED  GIRLS. 

Principal:  Mrs.  Harris  Barrett. 

A well-managed  home  school  for  colored  girls  committed  to  the  institution  by  the  State  courts. 

The  school  was  chartered  in  1915  and  is  owned  by  a board  of  trustees  of  influential  white  and  colored 
persons.  The  State  appropriated  $6,000  toward  the  establishment  of  the  institution;  the  colored  women 
of  Virginia  raised  nearly  $6,000,  and  white  friends. contributed  over  $2,000. 

Attendance. — Total,  15.  The  school  has  opened  recently  and  the  number  of  girls  is  & 

rapidly  as  accommodations  can  be  supplied. 

Workers.  Total,  5;  all  colored;  male  2,  female  3;  classroom  teachers  2,  agriculture  1,  Industry  1, 
and  the  principal . 

Organisation. — The  work  combines  industry,  home  training,  and  class  instruction. 

Financial,  1914-1$.— K statement  of  income  and  expenditures  could  not  be  given,  as  the  school  had 
not  been  in  operation  a lull  year.  The  cost  of  maintenance  will  be  approximately  $5,000,  a part  of  which 
^11  oouie  from  the  State,  .as  a certain ‘amount  tis  to  be  allowed  for  each  girl  committed  to  the  institution 
by  the  courts. 

Plant.  Estimated  value,  $ao,ood.  The  plant  consists  of  147  acres  of  land,  a new  $10,000  building, 
several  small  structure*  and  equipment  valued  at  $1,500.  The  premises  are  well  kept. 

Recommendation. — That  liberal  support  be  provided  for  this  needed  institution.  , 

Date  of  visit;  August,  191$.  , 1 
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CHRISTIAN  MORAL  AND  INDUSTRIAL  TRAINING  SCHOOL  AND  RESCUE  HOME 

FOR  ERRING  GIRLS. 

OrgamzJf;  S.  A.  Howell. 

-An  Institution  which  tfdsts  in  name  only.  The  organize*  solicits  funds,  and  it  is  reported  that  he 
has  purchased  a lot  in  Newport  News,  which  he  claims  is  the  aite  of  the  school.  The  man  who  is  named 
as  "secretary*'  of  the  so-called  institution  in  the  advertisements  stated  that  he  had  no  connection  with 
the  institution  and  eould  give  no  information  concerning  it. 

Recommendation. — That  donations  be  withheld. 

Date  of  visit:  June,  1915. 

ELIZABETH  CITY  COUNTY-HAMPTON. 

HAMPTON  TRAINING  SCHOOL  FOR  NURSES. 

Superintendent:  Dr.  Esther  Morgan.1 

A three-year  nurse-training  school  maintained  in  connection  with  Dixie  Hospital  and  open  to  young 
women  of  the  Negro  and  Indian  races.  The-course  is  thorough.  Hospital  facil  ities  are  provided  for  both 
white  and  colored  patients.  About  700  patients  were  admitted  in  1914-15  and  a large  number  of  outside 
patients  were  attended  by  the  nurses. 

1 The  school  and  .hospital  are  owned  by  an  independent  board  of  trustees  and  supported  mainly  by 

donors  interested  in  Hampton  Institute. 

Attendance. — Nurses  in  training,  33. 

^r.  Residence  rtoff.— Toul,  2;  the  white  superintendent  and  colored  head  nurse.  In  addition  two 
other  workers  give  part  time  to  teaching. 

. x Financial,  1014-/5.— The  income  of  the  school  and  hospital  amounted  to  $27,091,  of  which  $9,751 
was  from  “hospital  earnings,"  $4,008  from  donations,  $2,805  from  "nurses’  earnings,”  and  $527  from 
other  sources.  There  was  a balance  of  $184  from  the  previous  year.  The  expenditures  amounted  to 
•17.375.  of  which  $5 ,704  was  for  “subsisience.’^.oyofor  salaries  and  wages,  $i,793for  drugs  and  surgical 
Supplies,  $1,389  for  light  and  fuel,  $1,416  for  nurses’  wages,  and  $6,973  f°r  other  purposes. 

Plant. — Estimated  value,  $75,000.  The  plant  cansistsof  a well-built  four-story  brick  building  and 
equipment  valued  at  $5,000.  The  building  is  practically,  new  and  well  adapted  to  its  purpose. 
Recommendation. — That  this  worthy  institution  receive  increasing  support.. 

THE  WEAVER  ORPHAN  HOME. 

^ Stipertntendent:  W.  B.  Weavo*. 

1 A sm^ll  orphan  horde  dosng  good  work  with  limited  equipment.  The  devotion  and  energy  of  the 
superintendent  largely  explain  the  success  of  the  home.  It  was  founded  in  1904  and  19  owned  and  con- 
trolled by  the  Tidewater  Orphan  Association,'  an  incorporated  organization. 

Attendance.— Avenge,  33.  The  average  age  of  the  children  is  9 years.  Some  of  them  are  received 
- wholly  on  a charity  basis;  other*  pay  a small  amount  for  board.  * 

Workers. — Total , 3;  all  colored.  » 

! Organieation. — The  children  have  six  grades  of  elementary  instruction  and  a kindergarten*  The 
hkntial  work  cbnsista  df  cocking1  sewing,  wood  *or k,  and  gardening. 

Financial,  10x4-15. — ^^s4ncome  of  about  $1,266  is  derived  from  donations  and  board  paid  by  rela- 
tive* of  the  orphans. i The  expenditure  is  chiefly  for  maintenance.  About  $400  worth  of  produce 
raised  on  the  farm  is  used  by  the  boarding  department . 

Pin*.— Estimated  value , $10,000.  The  pUftt  consists  of  13  acres  of  land  and  a large  frame  building . 
ffrtamftffldahofe.— That  tills  work  be  encouraged  and  adequate  funds  be  provided  for  its  mainte- 
nance. M*  ' 
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XX.  WEST  VIRGINIA. 

SCHOOL  FACILITIES  IN  THE  STATE. 

There  are  64,173  colored  people  in  West  Virginia.  They  form  only  5.3  percent  of  the 
total  population,  but  their  number  is  rapidly  increasing  as  a result  of  the  development 
of  the  mineral  resources  of  the  State.  The  increase  in  population  between  1900  and 
1910  was  20,674,  or  47*5  per  cent.  Negroes  constitute  1.6  per  pent  of  all  persons  engaged 
in  agricultural  pursuits  in  the  State.  As  farmers,  renting  and  owning  land,  they  have 
charge  of  34,520  acres,  while  as  farm  laborers  they  undoubtedly  cultivate  a larger  area. 

The  United  States  census  indicates  that  illiterates  are  still  20.3  per  cent  of  the  colored 
people  10  years  of  age  and  over  and  6.4  per  cent  of  the  children  10  to  14  years  of  age,  and 
• the  death  rate  is  high.  These  statistics  indicate  that  though  the  number  of  Negroe^) 
is  relatively  small  it  needs  to  be  considered  a vital  part  of  the  population  of  the  State. 

Public  appropriations. — Public-school  expenditure*  could  not  be  obtained  separately 
for  the  white  and  colored  schools  of  West  Virginia.  In  view  of  the  scattering  Negro  pop- 
ulation and  the  expense  of  furnishing  schools  for  small  groups  of  colored  people,  the 
public-school  facilities  are  fairly  good.  In Vldition  to  the  expenditures  for  public  schools, 
the  State  appropriated  $218,770  to  maintain  sik  normal  schools  and  one  college  for  white 
people  and  $48,000  to  maintain  the  West  Virginia  Collegiate  and  Industrial  Institute  and 
the  Bluefield  Colored  Institute  for  Negroes.  The  former  school  also  receives  the  Federal 
appropriation  for  agricultural  and  mechanical  education. 

Private  aid. — In  addition  to  the  two  State  schools  there  is  one  private  school  in 
West  Virginia,  with  an  annual  income  of  $17,581,  a property  valuation  of  $222,178,  and 
an  attendance  of  no  pupils,  of  whom  9 i-'itft  secondary.  This  school  is  supported  by 
the  Baptists  of  the  State  and  aided  by  the  American  Baptist  Home  Mission  societies. 

Attendance. — The  United  States  census  reports  10,404  colored  children  6 to  14  years 
of  age,  of  whom  7,927,  or  76.2  per  cent,  are  attending  school.  Over  60  per  cent  of  these 
children  are  in  the  counties  of  Fayette,  Jefferson,  Kanawa,  Mercer,  and  McDowell.  Sev- 
eral of  the  cities  provide  public  high  schools  for  colored  people.  The  State  high  school 
inspector  classes  the  colored  bigh^chools  as  follows : Standard  four-year,  Charleston  and 
Parkersburg;  second-clas?  four-year,  Clarksburg,  Huntington,  and  Wheeling;  two-year. 
Hilltop  and  Kimball.  Both  of*  the  State  schools  maintain  industrial  and  teacher- 
training courses,  but  the  course  at  the  Bluefield  Colored  Institute  is  in  need  of  reorgani- 
zation. The  only  provision  ,or  instruction  in  agriculture  is  at  the  State  school,  $ 

SUMMARY  OF  EDUCATIONAL  NBBDS. 

! 

1.  Increase  in  teacher- training  facilities.  The  courses  at  the  two  State  schools 
should  be  strengthened. 

2.  More  provision  for  instruction  in  gardening,  household  arts,  and  simple  industries. 
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• PRIVATE  AND  HIGHER  SCHOOLS. 


The  private  arid  higher  schools  are  herewith  described.  Counties  and  cities  in  which 
the  more  important  institutions  are  located  are  presented  as  a background  for  the  dis 
cussion  of  the  individual  schools.  The  counties  are  arranged  in  alphabetical  order. 

JEFFERSON  COUNTY.  **  ’ 

WffeiU.  Negro. 

Population,  1910 12,  390  t 3,  499 

Children  6 to  14  yearsof  age. . . . 2,  170  773 

Percentage  Illiterate ^ 4.4  19,  5 

The  rural  population  is  83.2  percent  of  the  total.  The  colored  population  is  small 
both  in  number  and  per  cent  of  the  toufcl  population.  Of  the  colored  children  6 to  14 
yearsof  age  68.6  per  cent  were  attending  school/ 


' • HARPERS  FERRY.  * 

STORER  COLLEGE. 

President;  Henry  T.  McDonald,1 

A school  of  secondary  grade  with  small  elementary  enrollment.  The  teachers  are 
above  the  average  in  preparation  but  the  curriculum  is  somewhat  complicated. 

The  school  was  founded  in  1867  on  Camp  Hill,  famous  a?  the  army  headquarters 
during  the  Civil  War,  by  the  Free  Baptist  denomination.  It  has  an  independent  board 
of  trustees  and  receives  aid  and  supervision  from  the  American  Baptist  Home  Mission 
Society. 

Attendance, — Total,  no;  elementary  19,  secondary  91 ; male  40,  female  70;  bQarders, 
88.  Of  the  pupils  reporting  home  address,  3 were  from  Harpers  Ferry,  61  from  other 
parts  of  the  State,  and  46  from  othei^>tates.  There  were  20  pupils  from  farm 
homes.  The  repotted  enrollment  for  was  165.  ^ 

Teatkers  and  workers , — rTotal,  2imwpte  12,  colored  1 1 male  8,  female  15;  aca- 
demic 12,  musfc'2,  industry  3,  gardening^ 1,  commercial  i,  other  workers  4. 

> : Organisation.— Elementary : A preparatory  class  in  elementary  subjects  is  provided 
for  pupils  below  secondary  grade.  Some  of  the  subjects  in  the  first  year  of  the  second- 
ary and  “normal M courses  are  also  elementary. 

Secondary : Secondary  work  is  given  in  the  academic  course,  enrolling  2 1 pupib,  and 
In  thev,<noTmal”  course,  emrMing  70  pupils.  Most  of  the  pupils  take  the  following 
course:  English, * 4 years;  mathematics,  3 ; history,  1;  elementary  science,  1;  music,  y; 
drawing, ‘X*  .At  the  time  the  school  was  visited,  41  pupils  had  elected  Latin;  30,  his- 
tory; 74,  French;  ar,  zoology;  2 astronomy;  15,  physical  geography;  14,  mathematics; 
12,  phywcs;  9,  feenmn;  8,  psychology.  In  the  " normal”  course  provision  is  made  for 
teacher  training,  including  methods  of  teaching  history  of  education  and  review  of  the 
common-school  branches.  The  emphasis  on  ^ reign  languages  is  rathe£  excessive. 

Industrial:  Manual  training  in,  wood,  is  effectively  taught.  Good  instruction  in 
sewing  and  cooking  is  provided.  A course  in  gardening  is  given  in  connection  with  the 
raising pf.  vegetables,  for >^he  school. 
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Financial,  1913-14. — The  books  are  carefully  kept  and  the  business  management 
economical.  The  more  important  items  lot  the  year  were: 


Income, excluding  noneducational  receipts 
Expenditures,  less  noncduc  ttional  receipts 
Value  of  property i ... . 


$17, 58' 

i7.-*37 
252, 178 


Sources  of  income:  Free  Baptist  Women’s  Mission  Society,  $3,075;  American  Bap- 
tist Home  Mission  Society,  $3,000;  interest  on  investments,  $2,870;  State  board  of  con- 
trol, $2,793;  tuition  and  fees,  $1,639;  bond  matured,  $1,000;  rents,  $881;  contributions, 
$607;  receipts  from  mortgage;,  $420;  scholarships,  $215;  miscellaneous,  $1,081.  The 
noneducational  receipts  amounted  to  $9,160,  of  which  $6464  was  from  the  boarding 
department,  $1,174  from  the  farm,  $978  from  heat,  light,  and  power  sold,  $362  from 
students’  deposits,  and  $182  from  the  domestic-science  building. 

Items  of  expenditure:  Salaries,  $7,987;  supplies  for  boarding  department,  $6,144; 
heat,  light,  and  power,  $1,950;  purchase  of  real  estate,  $1 .938*;  la^r  and  supplies  for 
farm  and  garden,  $1,390;  educational  supplies,  $1,317;  matriculation  and  music  bills,” 
$1,292;  repairs  and  improvements,  $843;  maintenance  of  building  and  grounds,  $742; 
insurance,  $502;  repayments  of  deposits  and  loans,  $460;  printing  and  postage,  $458; 
scholarships,  $230;  library  supplies,  $118;  other  purposes,  $1,026. 

School  property;  Of  the  property  $1 17,500  is  in  the  plant,  $72,678  in  endowment 
funds  invested  in  stocks  and  securities,  and  $32,000  in  real  estate  outside  of  school  plant. 

Plant. — Land : Estimated  value,  $6,000.  The  school  owns  about  40  acres  of  land, 
of  which  8 are  in  the  campus.  A large  part  of  the  remaining  land  is  in  the  school 
farm  and  garden.  The  school  grounds  are  attractive  and  are  frequently  visited  because 
of  the  historic  interest  that  attaches  to  Harpers  Ferry.  ' . * 

Buildings:  Estimated  value,  $102,100.  Most  of  the  buildings  are  substantial 
structures.  The  boys’  dormitory  and  the  two  industrial  buildings  are  of  stone.  The 
recitation  building,  the  church,  and  the  three  girls’  dormitories  are  of  brick.  The  presi- 
dent’s home  and  Sinclair  Cottage  are  frame  structures,  John  Brown's  Fort,  a brick 
building,  is  used  as  a museum.  The  large  bam  his  connected  with  it  a silo  and  a 
slaughterhouse.  Some  of  the  buildings  are  old.  Closer  supervision  is  needed  lor  all  the 
buildings  and  especially  for  the  boys’  dormitories. 

Movable  equipment:  Estimated  value,  $9400.  Of  the  movable  equipment,  $3,500 
is  in  library  books  and  fixtures,  $2,000  in  furniture,  $2,000  in  farm  equipment  and  live 
stock,  $1,000  in  scientific  apparatus,  anri  $900  in  shop  equipment. 
f Recommendations—  1.  That  the  course  of  study  be  simplified  and  emphasis  placed 
on  teacher-training  subjects. 

- 2.  That  the  time  given  to  foreign  languages  be  not  allowed  to  interfere  with  ele- 

mentary science,  physiology  fifid  social  studies. 


3.  That  theory  and  practice  oi  gardening  receive  more  emphasis  in  the  regular 
course.  # ' * 

j That  supervision  of  boys’  rooms  be  made  more  effe^^e. 

Date  of  visit:  November,  1914.  Facts  verified,  1916. 
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KANAWrfA  COUNTY. 


Whit* 

Kesra 

Population,  1910 

74.966 

4 6,  476 

Children  6 to  14  years  of  ige 

*5.568 

1,067 

Percentage  illiterate 

* 9-3 

14.  7 

' The  rural  population  is  71.8  per  cent  of  the  total.  The  colored  population  is  small. 
The  public-school  facilities  are  fairly  good;  of  the  colored  children  6 to  14  yearsof  age, 
83  per  cent  were  attending  school.  X 


INSTITUTE 

WEST  VIRGINIA  COLLEGIATE  INSTITUTE. 

President:  Byrd  Prillerman. 

A secondary  school  with  an  elementary  department  enrolling  about  a third  of  the 
pupils;  The  academic  organization  is  complicated.  Adequate  equipment  is  provided 
for  the  industries,  but  the  time  for  this  work  is  short.  Gardening  is  effectively  taught. 

The  school  is  owned  by  the  State;  it  is  supported  partly  by  State  appropriation 
and  partly  by  the  Federal  funds  for  agricultural  and  mechanical  education.  The  legis- 
lature chartered  the  school  in  1891.  Financial  control  is  vested  in  the  State  board  of  ' 
control  and  the  educational  activities  are  supervised  by  the  State  board  of  regents, 

AttenZlance.—'7£o\alt  234;  elementary  72,  secondary  162;  male  92,  female  142; 
boarders,  202.  Of  those  reporting  home  address,  183  were  from  West  Virginia  and  47 
from  other  States.  Fifty  were  from  farm  homes.  The  reported  enrollment  fof  the 
year  was  345.  • 

Teachers  and  workers . — Total,  29;  all  colored;  male  20,  female  9;  academic  6,  boys' 
industries  6,  girls’  industries  4,  agricultural  2,  commercial  i,  music  and  other  workers  10. 
Nine  Workers  who  do  not  teaqh  include  a physician,  a matron,  five  laborers,  and  two 
clerks. 

Organization.—1 The  complicated  organization  f^yides  .three  courses:  The  "Eng- 
lish’* course,’ largely  elementary,  for  trade  pupils  who  wish  only  an  English  education; 
the  "normal"  course,  a combination  of  elementary  and  secondary  subjects  with  some 
attention  to  teacher  training;  and  the  “academic"  course,  which  includes  the  usual 
college  preparatory  subjects.  These  three  courses  involve  a confusing  duplication  of 
subjects  and  class  names.  The  real  work  is  classified  in  the  following  statement: 

Elementary:  Elementary  work  is  done  in  the  "English"  course  and  in  the  " sub- 
freshmen*’  divisions.  * 

Secondary:  The  "normal"  course,  in  which  94  pupils  are  enrolled,  is  made  up  of  a 
well-selected  group  of  studies,  with  proper  emphasis  on  elementary  science,  gardening, 
and  teacher  training.  The  college  preparatory  course,  enrolling  53  pupils,  includes.  5 
units  of  foreign  language,  3 of  mathematics,  and  ample  provision  for  the  elementary 
sdenoes.  The  history  in  both  courses  is  insufficient.  Eleven  pupils  are  specializing  in 
a two-year  commercial  course. 

Industrial:  Though  the  time  allowed  is  insufficient  to  train  skilled  workers,  the 
trades  building  is  well  equipped  and  good  industrial  worl^  is  ^ne.  The  average  time 
per  week  is  12 % hours.  Each  pupil  is  required  to  do  industrial  work  before  graduating. 
The  trades  taught  are  carpentry,  which  had  22  pupils  at  the  time  the  school  was  visited ; 
painting,  with  13  pupils;  blacksmithing,.  18;  masonry,  12;  and  printing,  12. 
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The*  courses  in  sewing  and' cooking  are  fairly  well  taught. 

Agriculture : Two  teachers  and  t*vo  farm  helpers  give  agricultural  instruction.  The 
department  has  two  greenhouses/the  necessary  farm  and  garden  tools,  and  40  acres  of 
land  under  cultivation.  The  theory  and  piactice  of  gardening  are  well  tapght,  an 
unusually  large  proportion  of  the  pupils  taking  this  work.  Twelve  pupils  specializing 
in  agriculture  devote  12  and  15  hours  a -week  to  the  subject. 

Financial , 191 3-14. — An  excellent  system  of  accounting  is  in  operation  at  the  school 
and  the  books  are  carefully  kept.  The  financial  management  is  under  the  supervision  * 
of  the  State  board  of  control  and  an  annual  statement  is  published  by  that  board. 
According  to  (he  report  for  the  year  the  more  important  items  were; 

Income,  excluding  noneducational  receipts (46,499 

Kxpenditurc,  tess  noneducational  receipts ............  ...........  48, 981 

Value  of  plant  - * . . 216,  449 

Sources  of  income:  State,  appropriations,  $35,000  (for  salaries,  $20,000;  current 
expenses,  $7,500;  repairs,  $7,500);  Federal  funds, ■ $10,000;  tuition  and  music  fees, 
$673;  miscellaneous  sources,  $826.  In  addition  the  State  appropriated  $16,000  for 
l^nd  and  buildings.  The  noneducational  receipts  amounted  to  $17,254,  of  which  $13,094 
wa^  from  the  boardinghouse  and  laundry,  $2,083  from  sales  of  uniforms,  $1,397  from 
medical,  athletic,  and  breakage  fees,  and  $680  from  sale  of  books.,  4 

Items  of  expenditure:  Salaries,  $27,131;  repairs  and  additions  to  buildings  and 
equipment,  $12,705;  groceries  and  food  supplies, ?io, 050; heat,  light,  and  water,  $3,164; 
dormitory  furniture  and  supplies,  $2,338;  academic  and  musical  supplies,  $2,066;  uni- 
forms for  students,  $3,045;  industrial  and  domestic-science  supplies,  $1,433;  agricul- 
tural supplies  and  feed,  $1 ,194;  text  books  and  maps,  $959;  office  and  traveling  expenses, 
$786;  refund  for  breakage,  $496;  live  stock,  $463;  athletic  supplies,  $448,  library;  $391,  ‘ 
publication,  exercises,  and  advertising,  $226;  medical  supplies,  $100;  labor,  freight,  and 
miscellaneous  expenses,  less  discounts,  $340. 

Plant . — Land:  Estimated  value,  $12,050.  The  school  land  comprises  80  acres, 
with  40  acres  under  cultivation  and  about  10  acres  used  for  school  campus.  The  campus 
Is  well  kqpt  and  neat  in  appearance.  - 

Buildings:  Estimated  value,  $101,424.  Th^re  are  six  large  brick  buildings  and 
seveAl  spialler  structures.  The  buildings  are  of  simple,  substantial  construction  and 
in  £ood  repair.  - Most  of  them  are  only  two  stories  high — a commendable  character- 
istic in  view  of  the  tendency  to  erect  high  and  dangerous  buildings.  All  of  the  buildings 
have  steam  heat,  electric  light,  and  sanitary  toilgt  facilities. 

Movable  equipment : Estimated  value,  $102,975,  Of  this,  $99,396  was  in  scientific- 
apparatus,  farm  implements,  machinery,  and  furniture,  $2,186  in  live  stock,  and  $1,393 
in  Horary  books. 

Recommendations . — 1.  That  tjje  course  of  study  be  simplified  and  emphasis’  placed 
on  secondary  subjects  adapted  to  training  teachers. 


2,.  That  the  work  in  gardening  be  extended  and  more  students'  encouraged  to 
specialize  in  agriculture,  - 
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3.  That  the  boarding  department  and  dormitories  'be  administered  in  close  cor- 
relation with  the  work  in  household  ar^s. 

Date  of  visit:  April,  1914.  Facts  verified,  1916. 


MERCER  COUNTY, 

Population,"  1910 * & 

Children  6 to  14  years  of  age  in  county 

Percentage  illiterate,  1910 


White,  Negro. 

32,406-  5,960 

6, 828  962 

7-5  22.7 


The  rural  population  is  63  per  qent  of  the  total.  The  colored  population  is  small. 
Although  the  public-school  facilities  for  colored  people  are  fairly  good,  the*  percentage 
of  illiteracy  is  high.  Of  the  colored  children  6 to  14  years  of  age,  79.3  per  cent  were 
attending  school. 
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blueField  -colored  institute. 

Principal:  R.  P.  Sims.  * 

A secondary  school  with  a few  elementary  pupils  and  no  industrial  work  for  boys. 

The  school  was  founded  in  1895  by  the  State.  It  is  owned  and  controlled  jointly 
by  the  State  board  of  regents  and  the  State  board  of  control. 

Attendance. — .Total,  148;  elementary  20,  secondary  128;  male  48,  female  100; 
boarders,  85.  Of  those  reporting  home  address,  35  were  from  Blue  field,  69  from  other 
places  in  West  Virginia,  and  42  from  other  States.  There  w'ere  41  from  farm  homes. 
•The  reported  enrollment  for  the  year  was  343. 

Teachers  and  workers. — Total,  12;  all  colored;  male  5,  female  7;  academic  teachers  8, 
girls'  industries  2,  other  workers  2. 

. Organization . — Elementary:  Elementary  work  is  done  in  a "preparatory ” class. 

Secondary:  The  secondary  work  is  done  in  the  four-year  "normal"  course.  The 
objects  are  English,  Latin,  German,  history,  mathematics,  elementary  science,  and 
the  theory  of  agriculture.  The  girls  have  four  hours  a week  of  sewing  and  four  of 
cooking. 

Financial , 1913-14, — The  financial  records  are  kept  in  accordance  with  the  require- 
ments of  the  State  board  of  control.  According  to  the  report  of  the  board  the  more 
imjxirtant  financial  items  were: 

Income,  excluding  noneducational  receipts. . . . : ^ $13, 774 

Expenditures,  less  noneducational  receipts ' ™ , 11, 286 

Value  of  plant 59,  600 

Sources  of  income:  State  appropriation,  $1^,000;  tuition  and  fees,  $611;  miscel- 
laneous sources,  $163.  The  noneducational  receipts  were  from  the  bopre^ng  depart- 
ment and  amounted  to  $5,556. 

Items  of  expenditure:  Salaries,  $7,710;  maintenance  of  boarding  department, 
^5,503;  heat,  light,  and- water,  $1,376;  supplies  and  equipment  for  academic  depart- 
ment,r$9j3;  furniture  and  scientific  apparatus,  $554;  domestic-science  supplies,  $310; 
office  supplies,  $171;  labor,  $59;  traveling  expenses,  $52;  farm  and  shop  supplies,  $40; 
other  expenses,  less  discounts  received,  $124.  The  unexpended  balance  at  the  end  of 
the  year  amounted  to  $2,448. 
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Plant. — Land:  Estimated^  value,  $10,000.  The  grounds  corapris^y8^  acres  of  land 
at  the  base  of  a high  mountain.  Because  of  the  poverty  of  the^fl  none  of  it  is  used 
-for  agricultural  purposes.  The  campus  is  fairly  well  kept. 

Buildings:  Estimated  value,  $40,000.  There  are  three  main  buildings  and  three 
small  cottages  on  the  grounds.  Mahood  Hall,  a two-story  brick  structure  with' base- 
ment, is  the  principal  building  and  is  used  for  administration  and  classroom^;  Lewis  Hall, 
a four-story  frame  structure,  containing  70  rooms,  is  used  as  the  girls’  dormitory;  West 
Hall,  a two-story  frame  structure,  with  capacity  for  40,  is  used  as  the  boys’  dormitory. 
The  buildings  were  in  good  repair  at  the  time  the  school  was  visited.  The  girls’  dor- 
mitories were  fairly  well  kept;  the  boys’  rooms  were  not  in  satisfactory  condition  arid 
appeared  to  lack  supervision. 

Movable  equipment : Estimated  value,  $9,000.  The  movable  equipment  consists 
of  furniture  for  classrooms  and  dormitories. 

Recommendations . — 1.  That  the  school  center  its  efforts  on*  the  training  of  teachers. 

2.  That  provision  be  made  for  theory  and  practice  of  gardening  and  manual  training 

for  boys.  / 

3.  That  supervision  of  the  dormitories  be  iniproved. 

Date  of  visit:  April,  1915. 
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XXI.  NORTHERN  STATES. 


Private  and  higher  schools  for  colored  people  are  located  in  nine  of  the  Northern 
and  Western  States,  as  follows:  Indiana,  Illinois,  Kansas,  Ohio,  New  Jersey,  New  York, 
Pennsylvania,  Rhode  Island,  and  Wisconsin.  Although  the  Negroes  form  a relatively 
small  proportion  of  the  population  of  these  States,  they  are  found  in  large  groups  in  such 
cities  as  Columbus  (Ohio),  New  York,  Philadelphia  Chicago,  Pittsburgh,  Indianapolis, 

*ind  Cincinnati.  . The  total  Negro  population  in  the  nine  States  is  765,150,  of  whom 
300,088  are  in  the  seven  dries  just  named.  The  increase  in  the  Negro  population  of 
the  nine  States  between  1900  and  1910  was  136,108,  or  21  per  cent.  * 

Public-school  facilities. — None  of  these  States' maintain  separate  school  systems  for 
Negroes,  although  in  some  of  the  larger  dries  the  two  races  by  common  consent  attend 
separate  elementary  schools.  In  generaf  the  fadlities  furnished  in  these  schools  are 
the  same  as  those  for  white  pupils.  Separate  public  high  schools  are  found  in  a number 
of  the  cities.  State  school?  are  .maintained  as  follows:  Kansas  2,  Ohio  1,  and  .New 
Jersey  1 . In  Pennsylvania  one  of  the  private  schools  is  supported  in  large  part  by  * 
appropriations  from  the  State. 

' Private  schools . — Besides  the  State  schools  there  are  25  colored  private  schools  in  the 
Northern  States.  Of  these,  7 were  considered  important  enough  to  discuss  in  the  State 
summaries  which  follow  and  the  remaining  18  are  described  in  summaries  of  small. 
Catholic  and  small  independent  schools  at  the  end  of  the  State  summaries.  The  nine 
orphanage?,  and  hospitals  and  nurse-training  scfufcls  are  discussed  in  the  summary  of 
spedal  institutions  at  the  end  of  the  chapter. 

These  private  schools  have  a property  valuation  of  $2,417,549,  an  annual  income  of 
$178,818,  and  an  attendance  of  2,517  pupils,  of  whom  2,017  are  in  elementary  grades. 

The  State  schools  have  a property  valuation  of  $862,747,  an  incothe  of  $150,733,  and  an 
attendance  of  512.. 

ILLINOIS. 


There  are  109,049  colored  people  in  Illinois,  of  whom  44,103  are -in  the  city  of 
Chicago.  The  colored  population  increased  28.2  per  cent  between  1900.  . atfd.  1910. 
Although  Illinois  has  no  law  governing  the  separation  of  races  in  the  public  schools, 
separate  high  schools  are  maintained  by  common  consent  iqi  the  southern  portion  of  the 
State.  .Cploted  high  scho9ls  are  reported  at  Cairo,  Duquoin,  East  St.  Louis,  Metropolis, 
Mound  City,  and  Mounds.  • In  addition  about  675  colored  pupils  are  enrolled  with  white 
pupils  in  the  various  high  schools  of  the  State.  .There  are.  no  large  private  schools. 
The  two  Catholic  parish  schools  and  the  special  institutions  in  Chicago  are  described 
in  the  summaries  at^the  end  of  the  chapter. 

INDIANA.  ■ " ’ ; •*;  ' . “*  * 

There  are  6o,32o  colored  people  in  Indiana.  The  colored  population  increased  4*9 
per  cent  between  1900  and *910.  The  State  law  provides  that  where  thet  trustees  of  a 
township  or  city  maintain  separate  schools  for  Negroes  the  colored  school  must  be  as 
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good  as  the  white  school  of  the  district.  In  Indianapolis  separate  elementary  schools 
are  maintained,  but  both  races  attend  the  high  schools.  Separate  high  schools* are  main- 
tained in  Evansville ,* Madison,  Mount  Vernon,  New  Albany,  and  Princeton.  According 
to  the  State  report  thereare  about  300  colored  students  in  £he  other  high  schools.  The 
only  prfvate|sdhool  is  the  correspondence  school  of  doubtful  management  located  at 
.Princeton.  This  sohool  is  described  in  the  summary  of  independent  schools  at  the 
end  of  the  chapter. 

KANSAS.  ' 

There  are  54,030  colored  people  in  Kansas.  The  colored  population  increased  3.9 
per  cent  between  1900  and  1910.  According  to  the  State  law,  boards  of  education  in^ 
cities  of  15,000  population  and  over  may  maintain  separate  elementary  schools  for 
Negroes.  The  only  dty  in  the  State  which -may  maintain  a separate  high  school  is 
Kansas  City.  This  high  school  and  the  two  schools  receiving  considerable  State  aid 
' are  described  below.  * 

TOPEKA. 

t 

INDUSTRIAL  AND  EDUCATIONAL  INSTITUTE. 

Principal:  William  R.  Carter.  % 

A school  of  elementary  and  secondary  grade  with  provision  for  manual  training 
and  agricultural  instruction. 

p \ The  school  was  founded  in  1895  as  a kindergarten  and  sewing  school  by  two  colored 
workers.  In  1900  the  work  was  placed  under  a board  of  trustees  and  in  1907  the  State 
' agricultural  and  Industrial  department  was  created  and  appropriations  made  for  the 
erections  of  buildings.  The  school  is  now  under  the  control  of  the  State  board  of 
regents  appointed  by  the  governor.  An  independent  board  of  trustees  acts  in  an 
advisory  capacity. 

* Attendance, — Total,  82;  elementary  45,  secpndary  37;  male  33,  female  49;  all 
boarders;  from  Topeka,  10;  from  other  places  in  Kansas,  39;  from  other  States,  33. 
The  reported  enrollment  for  the  year  was  105. 

Teachers  and  workers . — Total,  14;  all  colored;  male  10;  female  4;  academic  4, 
music  3, agriculture  i,  girls'  industries  2,  boys'  industries  2,  matron,  and  librarian. 

•°  Or^anwofion.^Elemeutary : Only  a few  special  pupils  are  admitted  below  the  sev- 
enth grade.  Most  of  the  elementary  pupils  are  in  the  two  “preparatory"  years,*  which 
cmrespond  to  the  ^ and  eighth  grades. 

**  Secondary:  The  secondary  work  is  done  in  the  four-year  “normal”  course.  The 
demrse'indudes  Enghsh,  3 years;  Latin,  2;  mathematics^  elementary  science,^}  ^his- 
tory,'economics,  education,  ’ philosophy,  1;  physiology,  | ; and 
agriculture,  4*  ^ 1 

Industrial:  Instruction  in  codring  and  sewing  is  provided  for  the  girls,  and  tailoring, 
woodworking,  and  printing  for  the  boys.  . > • 

Agriculture:  Agenuine  effort  is  made  ter  give  instruction  in  agriculture.  All  pupils 
beioW  the  senior  dttis  are  required  to  pursue  the  fuU  cburse  in  market  gardening  and 
foijltry  •'*  • ■ ! ^ -•! 
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Financial  t 1912-13. — The  fins  ices  are  under  the  supervision  of  the  State  board  of 
regents  and  the  treasurer  makes  annual  report  to  that  board.  'According  to  the  treas- 
urer's report  for  the  year  the  more  important  items  were  < 

Income,  excluding  ncmeducational  receipts $15,  #30 

Expenditures,  less  noneducatkmal  receipts 433 

Value  of  plant ^ 1 xti,  io#  i 


Sources  of  income:  State  appropriations,  $12,000;  tuition  and  fees,  $1,359;.  dona- 
tions, $1,351;  ‘special  fund  receipts,  $408;  miscellaneous,  $712.  The  noneducatibrikl 
receipts  amounted  to  $6,630,  of  which  $4,641  was  from  the  boarding  department*, 
$792  from  sales  of  the  industrial  department,  $601  from  sale  of  uniforms,  and  $596 
- from  the  sale  of  live  stock.  - 

Items  of  expenditure:  Salaries,  $8,316;  supplies  for  boarding  department,  $3,911; 
repairs  and  additions  to  buildings,  $3469;  equipment,  $3,000;  farm  supplies  and  live 
stock,  $1,200;  fuel,  $1,200;  light  and  power,  $1,062;  industrial  department  supplies,t$662 ; 
musical  department,  including  pianos  and  music,  $647;  uniforms,  $506;  extension  wor|c, 
$485;  student  aid,  $400;  temporary  loan,  $258;  carpentry  department,  $220;  supplies 
for  domestic  science  and  art,  $235;  administration,  $r3 1 ; tailoring  department,  $106; 
printing  department  supplies,  $87;  supplies  for  academic  department,  $7$Jdibrary  ex- 
penses, $67;  advertising,  $30;  incidental  expenses  and  supplies,  $998. 

Plant . — Land:  Estimated  value,  $21,000.  The  land  comprises  *105  acres  on  an 
elevation  some  two  miles  from  Topeka.  Of  this  80  acres  are  Under  cultivation,  15" 
acres  are  in  pasture,  and  10  acres  are  used  for  campus.  The  campus  is  well  kept. 

Buildings:  Estimated  value,  $101,400.  There  are  five  well-built  stone  structures, 
three  cottages;  and  a stone  barn.  The  girls*  dormitory,  theJ>oys’  dormitory  and  the 
boys’  industrial  buildings  are  three  stories  high;  the  administAori  and  d&ssroom  build- 
ing and  the  girls’  trades  buildings  are  two  stories  high.  The  cottages  are  used  for  houses 
of  principal  and  teachers.  The  school  has  its  own  water  works.  All  of  the  stone  for 
buildings  was  quarried  on  the  grounds,  largely  with  student  labor.  The  buildings  are 
well  constructed  and  attractive.  ' * 

Movable  equipment:  Estimated  value:  $8,995.  Of  this,  $3450  is  mJ  furniture, 
$2,445  m farm  equipment  and  live  stock,  $1,700  in  shop  equipment,  $1,000  in  library 
books,  and  $400  in  scientific  apparatus. 

Date  of  visit:  April,  1914.  Facts  verified,  1916. 

QUINDARO. 

WESTERN  UNIVERSITY. 

President:  H.  T.  KeafiUg. 

A school  of  secondary  grade  with  elementary  classes.  Extensive  provision  is  made 
for  industrial  trainingand  music.  ' Attendance  is  small  and  the  work  is  hampered  by 
elaborate  organization!  5 • <r:  i 

The  institution  was  founded  during  tbe  Civil  War'by  Rev.  Eben  Blatdley  fcrid 

was  operated  by’the  Aiyida  Methodist  ?pbco  ti  ChutVh  untfl1 1899?  ■*  Ii  tbit4  year 
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the  State  established  the  State  Industrial  Department,  which  is  under  the  control  of  the- 
St&te  board  of  regents.  All  but  one  of  the  eight  buildings  are  owned  by  the  State. 
Only  one  building  and  120  acres  of  the  land  are  owned  by  the  church. 

Attendance.—1 LTotal,  106;  elementary  27,  secondary  63,  theological  4,  special  stu- 
dents 12;  male  27,  female  79;  from  Kansas,  38;  from  other  States  68.  There  tv  ere  78 
boarders.  The  reported  enrollment  for  the  year  was  260.  , 

. Teachers  and  workers.— Total,  26;  all  colored;  male  17,  female  9;  grades  and  aca- 
demic 9,. boys’  industries  5,  girls’  industries  2,  music  4,  agriculture  i,  others  5. 

/Organization. — Elementary : The  elementary' work  is  donein  the  three  “subnormal” 
years,  corresponding  to  the  sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth  grades. 

Secondary:  The  secondary  work  is  done  in  the  four- year  " normal “ course.  The 
subjects  are:  Latin,  3 years;  English,  3$;  mathematics,  4;  elementary  science,  44 ; his- 
tory, 1;  psychology,  J;  agriculture,  J.  The  course  is  weak  in  history  and  the  social 
sciences  and  in  hygiene.  The  “theological0  course  comprises  secondary  and  theo- 
logical subjects.  There  were  also  12  students  of  elementary  grade  who  were  allowed  to 
specialize  in  music,  industries,  and  commercial  subjects  without  taking  any  classwork  in 
the  academic  department. 

f Music:  A department  of  music  is  maintained.  The  four  teachers  are  well  trained. 
The  course  includes  instruction  in  piano,  violin,  band,  £nd  vocal  music. 

. Commercial:  Several  pupils  take  a special  course  in  stenography  and  typewriting. 
Fairly  good  instruction  is  provided. 

Industrial:  Considerable  provision  is  made  for  industrial  training.  The  teachers 
are  from  good  schopls.  The  courses  offered  include  carpfctry,  blacksmi thing,  printing, 
teaching,  and  mechanical  drawing.  The  number  of  pupils  in  these  courses  is  small  and 
the  time  allowance  is  not  sufficient  for  trade  training.  Instruction  in  cooking  and  sewing 
is  provided  for  the  girls.- 

Agriculture:  One  teacher  offers  classroom  courses  in  animal  husbandry  and 


Financial , 2924-15. — The  financial  management  of  the  school  is  not  centralized. 
The  church  funds  are  handled  by  the  nonresident  treasurer;  State  funds  are  controlled 
department  of.education,  and  the  funds  and  records  of  the  boarding  depart- 
ment are  managed  by  the  president.  According  to  the  statement  of  the  president  the 
more  important  items  for  the  year  were : 


Income,  excluding  noneducational  receipts 

Expenditures,  less  noneducatkmal  receipts . 

Indebtedress t 

Value  of  plant 


*38, 

3*.  *7  m 


9,000 

*95.300 


j Sources, of  incojne : State  appropriations,  $28,766; ^tuition  and  fees,  $5,382;  African 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  $4, 00a  The  noneducational  receipts  amounted,  to  $7,983. 
pi(thi5 <$7^73  wasfroml  and  $3*9  front  room  rent. ir, 

of  expenditure:  T «*cbere’  salaries,  $1 7, 189 ; supplies  for  boarding  department, 
$7445;  supplies  for  other  departments,  $3,176;  equipment,  $3,000;  power,  light,  and 
'htat,  $2,ooo;  repairst  $i  ;*oo ; printing  and  advertising,  $50;  other  expenses,  $6,000. 
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Indebtedness;  The  debt  was  incurred  by  the  erection  of  a new  building  and  is 
secured  by  a mortgage  on  a part  of  the  school  property.  * . , ' 

Plant. — Land:  Estimated  value,  $6o,ooo.  The  land  comprises  about  153  acres. 
Of  this  about  16  acres  are  owned  by  the  State  and  137  acres1)y  the  church.  About  100 
acres  of  the  land  are  cultivated  on  a commercial  basis.  The  campus  is  well  kqpt. 

Buildings:  Estimated  value,  $1 14,50a  There  are  eight  brick  buildufgs  on  the 
grounds.  The  girls*  dormitory  is  valued  at  $30,000.  The  administration  building,  the 
auditorium,  and  theological  building  are  valued  at  $25,000  each.  The  mechanical 
building  is  valued  et  $10,000,  the  domestic-science  building  at  $8,000,  the  storeroom  and 
commercial  department  building  at  $7,500,  the  agricultural  laboratory  and  heating 
plant  building  $6,000,  and  the  laundry  and  gymnasium  building  $3,000.  The  buildings 
are  wfell  contracted  and  most  of  them  are  in  good  repair ; they  lack  adequate  fire  pro- 
tection, however.  All  except  the  theological  building  were  built  with  State  appropria- 
tions and  are  owned  by  the  State. 

Movable  equipment:  Estimated  value,  $10,800.  Of  this  $5,000  was  in  furniture, 
$3,000  in  library  books  and  furniture,  $1 ,200  in  shop  equipment,  $1 ,200  in  farm  equipment 
and  live  stock,  and  $400  in  scientific  apparatus. 

Recommendations . — 1.  In  view  of  the  complicated  administration  arising  from  State 
and  chuVch  management,  it  is  recommended  that  the  State  purchase  the  small  part  of 
the  property  owned  by  the  church. 

2.  That  the  administration  and  school  organization  be  simplified. 

Date  of  visit:  April,  1914.  facts  verified,  1915, 

KANSAS  CITY. 

SUMNER  PUBLIC  HIGH  SCHOOL. 

Principal : J.  A.  Hodge.1  ^ 

A public  high  school  offering  a four- year  secondary  course  with  industrial  training. 

Attendance. — Total,  253;  all  secondary;  male  93,  female  160. 

Teachers. — Total,  12;  all  colored;  male  8,  female  4. 

Organization.— The  four-year  secondary  course  includes  the  usual  high-school  sub- 
jects with  liberal  provision  for  industrial  training. 

Plant. — The  plant,  estimated  value  $70,000,  consists  of  a well-planned  brick  build- 
ing and  good  equipments 

Date  of  visit:  April,  1914.  ~ 

NEW  JERSEY. 

There  are  87,762  colored  people  in  New  Jersey;  The  colored  popiiation  increased 
28.5  per  cent  between  1900  and  1910.  Separate  schools  are  m^tained  for.  colored 
people  by  common  consent  in  sc^ne  of  the  towns  of  the  southern  portion  <5f  the  State. 
The  State  makes  liberal  appropriations  to  the  school  at  Bordentown,  which  is  described 
below.  In  addition  there  are  two  small  independent  schools  in  the  State.  These  schools 
are  described  in  the  summary  of  small  independent  schools  at  the  ehd  of  the  chapter. 
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BORDENTOWN. 

THE  MANUAL  TRAINING  INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL  FOR  COLORED  YOUTHS. 

Principal:  W.  R.  Valentine.1 

A school  of  elementary  grade  with  a few  secondary  pupils.  The  industrial  and 
agricultural  equipment  is  inadequately  used.  A new  organization  is  being  worked  out 
with  a view  to  better  adaptation  of  the  instruction  to  the  needs  of  the  pupils  and  fuller 
use  of  the  industrial  equipment. 

The  school  was  founded  in  1886  by  Rev.  W.  A.  Rice  and  is  controlled  by  the  State 
board  of  education. 

Attendance. — Total,  95;  elementary  72,  secondary  21;  male  43,  female  52;  all 
boarders.  Of  those  reporting  home  address  4 were  from  Bordentown,  74  from  other 
places  in  New  Jersey,  and  14  from  other  States. 

Teachers  and  workers. — Total,  18;  all  colored;  male  10,  female  8;  grades  and 
academic  7,  boys*  industries  2,  girls’  industries  2,  agriculture  1,  farm  workers  3,  board- 
ing department  and  office  workers  3. 

: Organization  — At  the  beginning  of  the  year  1915-16  the  pupils  were  found  to  be 
very  loosely  classified.  After  a series  of  tests  the  pupils  were  divided  into  grdVips  ranging 
from  the  second  to  the  ninth  grade.  These  groups  are  not  rigid  and  the.  pupils  are 
transferred  from  one  to  another  as  their  preparation  warrants.  The  reorganization  will 
be  based  on  the  work  done  by  these  groups  in  the  year  1915. 

Industrial:  Students  attend  academic  classes  half  of  the  day  and  devote  the  other 
half  to  industrial  work.  .With  the  exception  of  carpentry,  the  industrial  work  is  of 
slight  educational  value. 

Instruction  in  cooking,. sewing,  and  laundry  work  is  provided  for  girls.  The  pupils 
in  domestic  science  prepare  the  meals  for  the  teachers’  dining  rooms. 

Agriculture:  The  100  acres  of  land  are  cultivated  for  the  most  part  by  farm  hands 
assisted  by  the  larger  boys.  Some  greenhouse  work  and  gardening  are  done  by  the 
girls, 

Financial,  7914-xj.*— The  finances  are  controlled  by  the  State  department  of 
education.  Very  meager  records  are  kept  at  the  school.  As  far  as  could  be  determined 
the  more  important  items  for  the  year  were : 

Income,  excluding  noneducational  receipts M • . $37, 755 

Expenditures,  less  noneducational  receipts 0. 36,88a 

Value  of  plant 99*  *59 

Sources  of  income:  State  appropriation,  $27,755.  The  noneducation^  receipts 
iambuhted  to  $6,521,  of  which  $6,239  was  from  the  boarding  department  and  medical 
few  and  $282  from  the  farm. 

, r Items  of  expenditure : Salaries,  $9,259;  supplies  and  sundries,  $8,941;  repairs, 
$3,636^ power,  light,  and  hieat,  $2,961;  outside  labor,  $2,314;  student  labor,  $1,823; 
mt^tr$72t;  purposes,  $3,748. 

: Estimated  value,  $11,^00.  The  school  owns  225  acres  of  land,  of 
which  about  100  acres  are  cultivated  and  abopit  10  acres  used  for  campus. 

4 Ktocfrt  la  bus* 
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Buildings:  Estimated  value,  $60,123.  The  buildings  include  five  brick  structures, 
two  frame  dwellings,  and  several  small  frame  structures  used  for  shops  and  other  pur- 
poses. Three  of  the  brick  buildings  are  two  stories  high  and  two  are  small  one-story 
structures.  The  rooms  were  fairly  well  kept,  but  some  of  the  buildings  were  badly  in 
need  of  repair. 

Movable  equipment;  Estimated  value,  $27,836.  Of  this  $13,246  is  in  furniture 
and  fixtures,  $6,148  in  farm  implements  and  live  stock,  $1,554  ^ shop  equipment  and 
$6,888  in  other  equipment. 

. Recommendations . — 1.  That, the  reorganization  now  in  process  be  encouraged. 

2.  That  3.  system  of  accounting  suited  to  the  needs  of  the  school  be  installed. 

Date  of  visit:  May,  1915. 

NEW  YORK. 

There  are  120,029  colored  people  in  Newr  York,  91,709  of  whojn  are  in  New  York 
City.  The  colored  population  increased  35.2  per  cent  between  1900  and  1910.  No 
separate  public  schools  are  maintained  for  colored  people.  Two  unimportant  incje- 
pendent  schools  are  located  at  Binghamton  and  there  is  one  Catholic  parish  school  for 
Negroes  in  New'  York  City.  These  schools  are  described  in  the  summaries  of  small 
schools  at  the  end  of  the  chapter. 

OHIO. 

There  are  109,643  colored  people  in  Ohio.  The  colored  population  increased  15  per 
qent  between  1900  and  1910.  Although  the  law's  do  not  mention  the  separation  of  the 
races  in  public  schools,  separate  schools  are  maintained  by  “common  consent  ” in  some 
of  the  larger  cities.  In  general  the  facilities  in  these  schools  are  the  same  as  for  white 
pupils.  The  State  appropriates  money  to  the  Combined  Normal  and  Industrial  Depart- 
ment of  Wilberforce  University.  One  independent  school  of  importance  is  maintained 
in  Cincinnati.  In  addition  there  are  two  unimportant  independent  schools  and  twTo 
Cathojic  parish  schools  fof  Negroes  in  the  State.  These  schools  are  described  in  the 
summary  of  smaller  schools. 

* XENIA. 

WILBERFORCE  UNIVERSITY.1 

president:  W.  S.  Scarborough. 

A school  of  secondary  and  collegiate  grade  with  a theological  department.  Owing 
to  church  politics  the  institution  has  been  badly  managed  and  its  organization  is  not 
effective. 

Ttje  institution  traces  its  history  to  1847,  when  the  Ohio  Conference  of  the  African 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  opened  Union  Seminary,  12  miles  west  of  Columbus.  The 
present  site  of  Wilberforce  University  was  purchased  in  1856  by  the  Ohio  Conference 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  The  conferences  of  the  Methodist  Episcope1  and 
the  African  Methodist  Episcopal  churches  then  formed  a corporation  and  appointed  a 
board  of  trustees  for  the  new  institution.  Both"  schools  were  closed  by  the  war.  In 
1863  Bishop  Payne,  of  the  African  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  purchased  the  Wiiber- 

■ * Wilberforce  University  consists  of  three  Institutions,  WUberforce  University,  Payne  Theoloffcml  Smhiary,  said. the 
Combined  Normal  aid  Industrial  Department,  each  bavin*  its  own  board  o(  trustees.  The  "C  N.  sad  JL”  receives  itiftippart 
from  the  State  of  Ohio  sad  is  so  nearly  an  independent  organisation  that  it  Is  described  separately.  ' 

40027* — Bull.  39 — 17 44 . 
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- force  property;  the  Union  Seminary  property  was  sold  and  the  two  schools  combined, 
fn  1870  an  appropriation  of  $26,000  was  made  to  the  institution  by  the  United  States 
Congress  and  legacies  were  bequeathed  by  Chief  Justice  Chase  and  the  Avery  estate. 
The  institution  is  managed  by  a large,  unwieldy  board  of  trustees  elected  by  the  church 
conference.  The  number  of  trustees  could  not  be  ascertained  from  the  officers  of  the 
school.  In  1889  the  Ohio  Legislature  passed  a law  establishing  the  “Combined  Nonna, 
and  Industrial  Department/’  This  department  is  practically  a separate  institutionl 
Payne  Theological  Seminary  was  founded  in  1891  with  a separate  board  of  directors. 

Attendance . — Total,  193;  elementary  13,  secondary  85,  college  65,  theological  30; 
male  116,  female  77.  Practically  all  of  the  students  board  at  the  schooL 

Teachers  and  workers. — Total,  19;  ail  colored;  male  16,  female  3;  academic  9,  theo- 
logical 4,  executive  3,  others  3. 

Organization . — The  pupils  of  the  preparatory  and  collegiate  departments  of  the 
university  are  not  required  to  take  industrial  courses  in  the  “C.  N.  and  department, 
and  those  electing  such  courses  receive  no  credit  for  these  electives  toward  graduation 
in  the  university  proper. 

f Elementary:  Classes  in  elementary  subjects  are  provided  for  the  few  pupils  not 
prepared  for  the  secondary  classes. 

Secondary;  The  secondary  course  covers  four  years.  The  following  subjects  are 
taken  by  all:  English,  Latin,  elementary  sciences,  mathematics,  and  history.  The  elec- 
tives include  Latin,  French, German,  Greek,  history,  mathematics,  chemistry, and  physics. 

College:  The  colIege# subjects  and  attendance  on  the  day  of  visit  were:  Mathe- 
matics, 28  students;  English,  24;  Latin,  30;  Greek,  17;  German,  8;  French,  17;  Spanish,  4; 
biology,  12;  chemistry,  8^  physics,  18;  history,  12;  philosophy,  16.  Other  subjects 
elected  by  a few  pupils  are  school  law,  methods,  practice  teaching,  biology,  chemistry, 
and  physics.  It  is  apparent  that  languages  and  mathematics  receive  greater  emphasis 
than  the  other  courses.  The  ages  and  previous  preparation  reported  by  some  of  the 
pupils  indicate  that  the  entrance  requirements  are  not  strictly  enforced. 

Payne  Theological  Seminary : While  the  theological  seminary  has  a separate  board 
of  directors,  it  is  *supported  by  the  African  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  and  its  man- 
agement is  closely  related  to  that  of  the  university.  It  offers  two  three-year  courses 
in  theological  subjects.  The  ‘’regular”  course  includes  the  usual  theological  subjects, 
with  Greek  -an*!  Hebrew.  The  ” Englidl”  course  omits  the  languages. 

Discipline:  The  girls’  dormitory  ^carefully  supervised,  but  the  dormitories  for 
young, men,  both  in  the  theological  and  academic  departments,  are  not  looked  after 
satisfactorily. 

. Financial  > .--Fot  many  years  the  financial  management  has  been  uncertain 

- and  the , bookkeeping  system  imperfect.  At  the  time  the  school  was  visited  a move- 
ment was  under  way  to  centralize  the  management  and  install  an  adequate  system  of 
accounting.  The  more  important  items,  exclusive  of  the  boarding  department',  which 
is  conducted  priyately,  were  as  follows:  ^ 
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Sources  of  income:  Church  conferences,  $9,764;  tuition  and  fees,  $6,530;  State 
appropriation,  $3,500;  general  donations,  $1,954;  other  sources,  $6,566. 

Items  of  expenditure:  Salaries,  $10,872;  repairs,  $2,084;  supplies  and  sundries, 
$i»77^;  equipment,  $1,222;  power,  light,  and  heat,  $1,425;  interest  on  debt,  $1,141; 
student  labor,  $880;  outside  labor,  $581 ; other  purposes,  $7,780. 

Indebtedness:  Of  the  indebtedness,  $25,790  was  in  notes  payable,  $4,228  in  ciirrent 
bills,  and  $2,970  in  back  salaries  due  teachers. 

School  property:  The  property  consists  of  $125,900  in  school  plant  and  $31,137  in 
endowment,  f 

Plant. — Land:  Estimated  value,  $14,500.  Most  of  the  land  is  used  for  school 
campus.  * 

Buildings:  Estimated  value,  $97,200.  There  are  four  large  brick  buildings  and  one 
frame  structure.  Emery  Hall,  the  girls*'  dormitory,  is  a three-story  building  in  good*  re- 
pair. The  rooms  are  clean  and  well  kept.  Shorter  Hall,  the  boys'  dormitory,  is  a four- 
,story  building  badly  in  need  of  repair j the  rooms  were  dirty  and  seemed  to  be  without 
supervision.  The  theological  building  is  a large  two- story  residence  used  for  classes  and 
dormitories.  The  Carnegie  Library  is  a neat  brick  building. 

Movable  equipment:  Estimated  value,  $14,200.  Of  this,  $11,450  is  in  classroom 
and  dormitory  furniture,  $2,050  in  library  books,  and  $700  in  scientific  apparatus. 

Recommendations. — 1.  That  the  administration  freed  from  the  influence  of  church 
politics. 

2.  That  the  pupils  be  encouraged  to  take  advantage  of  courses  offered  by  the  C.  N. 
and  I.  Department  and  full  credit  be  given  these  courses  toward  graduation. 

3.  That  emphasis  on  languages  and  mathematics  be  not  allowed  to  limit  instruction 
in  social  and  physical  sciences  and  teacher  training. 

4.  That  the  theological  course  include  a study  of  sanitation  and  urban  and  rural 

conditions.  1 ^ ^ 

5.  That  a trained  bookkeeper  be  employed,  a system  of  accounting 'suited  to'the 
needs  of  the  school  installed,  and  the  books  audited  annually  by  an  affredited 
accountant. 

6.  That,  the  present  unwieldy  board  of  trustees  of  Wilberforcc  University  be 
replaced  by  a small,  active,  and  effective  board.  Tfie  control  would  be  simplified  if 
both  the  university  and  Payne  Theological  Seminary  were  under  one  b&ard. 

Dates  of  visits:  April,  1915;  October,  1915. 

COMBINED  NORMAL  AND  INDUSTRIAL  DEPARTMENT.  > . 

/ Superintendent : W.  A.  Joiner. 

A school  of  secondary  grade,  providing  teacher  training  of  rollegiate  grade  and 
industrial  courses.  The  institution  is  well  equipped  and  the  manag^ent  is  progressive. 

The  institution  was  established  in  1889  at  Wilberforce  University  by  the  Ohio  Legis- 
lature. In  1896  the  General  Assembly  of  the  State  voted  a permanent  tax  levy  for  the 
support  of  the  work.  The  institution  is  controlled  by  a board  of  nine  trustees,  five  of 
whom  are  appointed  by  the  governor  of  the  State  and  four  by  the  university  trustees. 


1 Wilberforce  University  Is  described  separately. ' See  note  on  p 663. 
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Attendance. — Total,1  231;  secondary  191,  college  40;  male  80,  female  15 1.  All 
pupils  except  those  in  the  teacher- training  course  are  of  secondary  grade.  Practically 
all  board  at  the  school. 

Teachers  and  workers . — Total,  29;  all  colored ; male  17,  female  12;  teacher  training  6, 
boys’  industries  7,  girls’  industries  4,  commercial  2,  Matrons  3,  executive  2.  others  5. 

Organization . — Some  of  the  pupils  take  studies  at  the  university.  The  seventh  and 
eighth  grades,  which  enroll  a few  pupils,  are  used  as  a practice  school.  All  the  regular 
pupils  are  required  to  devote  5 hours  a week  to  a vocational  subject. 

Teacher  training:  The  two  courses  offered  are  the  “ normal  preparatory,  ” and  the 
".normal  teachers’  course.”  The  “normal  preparatory,”  enrolling  56  pupils  in  1915-16, 
is  a four- years’  course  of  secondary  subjects  * It  differs  from  the  college  preparatory 
course  of  tfie  university  in  the  Emission  of  a part  of  the  foreign  language  work^and  the 
inclusion  of  manual  training.  £fo  teacher  training  is  included.  The  “ normal  teachers’ 
course,”  enrolling  40  pupils,  covers  tjgo  years  of  study  and  is  open  to  pupils  who  have 
completed  two  yeacs  of  the  “normal'preparatory  ” subjects.  A brief  period  is  spent  in 
observation  and  practice  teaching.  Some  pupils  specialise  in  the  teaching  of  industrial 
subjects. 

Commercial:  The  commercial  course  includes  two  years  of  study  aud  practice  in 
business  methods.  The  work  is  well  done.  About  30  pupils  were  enrolled. 

Industrial:  The  equipment  and  teaching  force  for  the  industrial  courses  are  ample. 
A small  number  of  boys  receive  manual  training  in  carpentry,  printing,  plumbing,  shoe- 
making,  and  engineering.  Some  instruction  in  agriculture  is  provided. 

The  industrial  course  for  girls  includes  sewing,  cooking,  millinery,^  and  nurse 
training.  1 

Financial , 1913-14. — The  accounts  of  the  Combined  Normal  and  Industrial  Depart- 
ments are  directly  under  the  supervision  of  the  State  authorities.  The  more  important 
items  for  the  year,  excluding  the  boarding  department,  which  is  conducted  privately,  were 
as  follows: 


Income,  excluding.noneducational  receipts . . * $77, 000 

Expenditures,  lessnoneducational  receipts. . . . , 76, 157 

Value  of  plant . 436,  89  j 


Sources  of  income:  The  entire  income  is  frora’latate  appropriation.  Special  ajJ^ro- 
priations  included  $15,000  for  equipment,  $£,500  for  machinery,  and  $2,000  for  build- 
ings. The  noneducational  receipts  Were  from  the  shops  and  amouiltedcto  $1 ,3 1 2.  - 

Items  of  expenditure:  Salaries,  $33,000;  equipment  and  machinery,  $17,529;  ma- 
terial and  supplies,  $6,709;  power,  light, -and  heat,  $5,972;  labor,  $5,480;  other  purposes, 
$8,779-  * 

Plant^-Land : Estimated  value,  $22,500.  The  campus  comprises  35  acres  of  land  and 
the  farm  96  acres.  The  campus  is  well  kept.  Most  of  the  farm  is  used  Tor  practical 
instruction  in  agriculture. 

Buildings:  Estimated  value,  $351,968.  There  are  eight  large  brick  buildings  and 
several  teachers’  cottages.  Most  of  the  buildings  are  comparatively  new.  They  are 
tn  good  repair  and  well  kept  throughout.  Three  of  the  buildings  are  dormitories,  one 

^ Biffct  other  tt&imity  students  Ukin*  count*  in  the  ° Deportment’'  are  not  Included. 


is  the  general  trades  building,  one  is  used  for  carpentry  and  pointing,  and  one  for  the 
laundry.  The  power  plant  has  conduits  to  the  various  buildings  and  the  armory  is  used 
for  gymnasium  and  other ‘purposes. 


Movable  equipment:  Estimated  value,  $62,425,  Of  this,  $31 ,460  is  in  furniture, 
$25,265  in  shop  tools  and  machinery,  $4,200  in  farm  equipment  and  live  stock,  and 
$1,500  in  library  books. 

Recommendations . — 1,  That  the  administration  of'this  institution  be  separated  from 
that  of  Wilberforce  University,  ^he  appointment  of  its  trustees  by  the  unive'rsity  board 
disrfmtinued,  and  the# power  of  appointment  vested  in  the  Ohio  State  department  pf 
public  instruction, 

2.  That  a plan  for  exchanging  courses  between  the  two  institutions  be  determined 

upon  by  a committee  of  Ohio  State  University  professors  in  cooperation  with  repre- 
sentatives of  the  two  institutions.  * 

3,  That  the  courses  be  rearranged  with  a view  to  making  larger  educational  use  of 
the  shops  and  farm. 

Dates  of  visits:  April}  1915;  October,  1915.’ 

CINCINNATI. 


THE  COLORED  LNDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL  OF  CINCINNATI. 

. Superintendent:  W.  L.  Ricks, 

An  industrial  school  doing  very  little  academic  work.  Admission  is  limited  to  colored 
people  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  The  school  w a?  founded  in  ic/14  by  the  will  of  Mrs.  S,  J, 
McCall,  who  left  a part  of  her  estate  to  the  Colored  Industrial  School  Corporatioy.  Its 
management  is  vested  in  a board  of  trustees,  prominent  white  citizens  of  Cincinnati. 

- Attendance . — Total,  ^5. 

' Teachers , — Total,  8;  all  colored;  male  5,  female  3;  boys’  industries  3,  girls^ indus- 
tries 3,  others  2.  / \ . ^ 

Organization.—' The  only-  instruction  in  regular  grade  studies  is  that  provided  for 
pupils  below  the  sixth  gradei  Instruction  is  offered  in  briok  masonry, 'carpentry,  auto- 
mobile repairing,  cooking,  sewing,  and  millinery. 

Financial , 1913- 14. — The  income  amounted  to  approximately  19,250,  all  from 
endowment.  Of  this,  $6,000  was  spent  fon  salaries,  legal  services  ana  other  purposes. 
There  was  a cash- balance  of  $17,397  from  the  previous  year,  available  for  the  expenses 
of  the  school,  - 

"‘Propertv:  Estimated  value,  $400,000,  A large  part  of  the  property  is  in  valuable 
real  estate  afid  stocks,  which,  in  accordance  with  the  will  of  Mrs,  McCall,  will  constitute 
a permanent  endowment  for  the  maintenance  of  the  school.  The  plant  consists  of  a 
large  four-story  building  apd  a large  city  lot.  Plans  were  being  made  to  purchase  the 
neoessary  industrial  equipment.  Ample  funds  are  available  for  this  purpose. 

Recommendatums. — 1.  That  duplication  of  the  work  of  the  public  schools  be  avoided 

2.  That  industrial  training  be  provided  for  men  and  women  already  employed. 

3.  That  neighborhood  contact  of  social  settlement  character  be  developed. 

Date  of  visit:  April,  1915. 
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PENNSYLVANIA. 

There  are  190,738  colored  people  in'* Pennsylvania.  Between  1900  and  1910  the 
colored  population  increased  23.6  per  cent.  Although  the  State  law  does  not  mention 
the  separation  of  the  races  in  public  schools,  some  separate  elementary  schools  are  main- 
tained in  Philadelphia  by  common  consent.  There  is  also  a separate  high  school  at 
Qarlisle.  The  State  appropriates  $10,000  a ye$r  to  the  Downingtown  Industrial  and 
Agricultural  School,  but  the  work  of  the  institution  has  not  proved  satisfactory.  The 
other  large  schools  of  the  State  are  maintained  by  the  Presbyteiians  at  Lincoln  arid  by 
the  Friends  at  Cheyney.  The  former  is  a school  of  secondary  and  college  grade  and  the 
latter  a teacher-training  school.  The  small  independent  school  in  Pittsburgh  and  the 
three  Catholic  parish  schools  for  colored  children  are  of  minor  educational  importance. 
These  schools,  together  with  the  Jumonville  enterprise  are  described  in  the  summaries 
Of  small  schools  at  the  end  of  the  chapter. 


PITTSHURGH. 


AVERY  COLLEGE  TRAINING  SCHOOL. 

Superintendent:  J.  D.  Mahoney.  / * 

A liberally  endowed  institution  with  18  pupils.  The  endowment  and  plant  are 
very  ineffectively  used.  The  school  was  founded  in  1^49  ^ Charles  Avery  of  Phila- 
delphia, who  donated  the  plant  and  at  his  death  left  property  from  which  the  endow- 
ment of  $80,000  was  realized.  It  is  owned  by  a board  of  trustees  of  white  ahd  colored 
men  of  Pittsburgh.  The  pupils  were  in  elementary  grades.  A few  of  the  girls  do  a little 
sewing:  Of  the  five  colored  teachers  reported  only  one  was  present  on  day  of  visit.  The 
superintendent  spends  much  of  his  time  away  from  the'school. 

Financial , 1913-14.— As  far  as  could  be  determined  the  income  amounted  to  ap- 
proximately $6(ooo,  practically  all  of  which  was  from  endowment.  No  statement  of 
expenditures  could  be  obtained,  but  it  was  reported  that  the  entire  income  was  used* 
fer  paying  salaries  and  running  the  school. 

Property:  Estimated  value,  $180,000.  Of  this,  $100,000  is  in  the  plant  and  $80,000 
in  endowment.  The  plant  consists  of  a city  lot,  a Urge  brick  building,  and  equipment 
valued  at  $2,ooq.  The  plant  is  poorly  located  for  work  among  colored  people. 

* Recommendation.— -That  the  management  be  strengthened  and  plans  made  to  use 

the  endowment  more  effectively. 


Date  of  visit:  April,  1915. 

r 


DOWN  FNGTOWN . 


DOWNINGTOWN  industrial  AND  AGRICULTURAL  SCHOOL. 

Prindpah  William  A.  Creditt. 

A school  of  elementary  grade  with  a few  pupils  in  secondary  subjects.  Some 
jp&u&rial  training  is  provided.  The  educational  activities  are  not  commensurate 
with' the' Income  and'plaht. 

The  iactiool  was  foimded  in  1905' by  John,S.  Trower  and  William  A.  Creditt.  The 
property*  was-paid  for  by  John  S.  Tfower.  While  title  is  now  vested  in  the  school,  his 
heirs  hold  a mortgage  on  the  property  for  practically  the  entire  purchase  price. 
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Attendance. — Total,  86;  elementary  69,  secondary  17. 

Teachers  and  workers. — Total,  17;  all  colored;  male  10,  female  7. 

Organization.— The  arrangement  of  classes  indicates  lack  of  system  and  a disregard 
of  educational  methods.  There  are  three  “primary”  classes  and  four  classes  known  as 
vTirst,M  “second,”  “junior,”  and  “senior.”  Limited  instruction  is  given  in  sewing, 
cooking,  woodworking,  commercial  subjects,  and  fanning.  Night  classes  are  provided 
* for  pupils  working  all  day. 

Financial , jgn 3-14. — Since  the  institution  receives  State  aid  the  financial  and 
business  management  receives  some  supervision  from  State  authorities.  . The  more 
important  items  for  the  year  were:  « 


( 


Income,  excluding  noneducational  receipts. 
Expenditures,  less  noneducational  receipts 

Indebtedness y.l0 

Value  of  plant 


$14,158 

14,916 
33.  Mi 
62, 100 


Sources  of  income;  ^State  appropriation,  $10,000;  general  donations,  $2,666-;  music 
fees,  $892;  loan*to  school,  $600.  The  noneducational  receipts  amounted  to  $9,082,  of 
which  $8,686  was  from  the  boarding  department,  and  $396  from  sale  of  books. 

Items  of  expenditure:  Supplies  for  boarding  department,  $4,583;  salaries,  $4,345; 
agricultural  supplies,  $2,188;  repairs,  $2,097;  outside  labor,  $1,546;  power,  light,  and 
heat,  $1,508;  interest,  $1,175;  furniture  for  boarding  department,  $1,151;  educational 
supplies  and  sundries,  $1,085;  hardware  and  agricultural  equipment,. $978;  advertising 
and  soliciting,  $618;  other  expenses,  $2,724.^’  \ 

Indebtedness:  Of  the  indebtedness  $29,680  was  in  mortgages  on  the  plant  and 
$3,461  in  accounts  payable  for  equipment  and  supplies. 

Plant. — Land:  Estimated  value,  $8,250.  The  land  comprises  no  acres,  of  which 
about  100  acres  are  cultivated  as  the  school  farm  and'io  acres  used  for  campus. 

Buildings:  Estimated  vallte,  $44,850.  There  are  two  large  stone  buildings  used 
for  dormitoi’tes,  administration  and  classrooms;  two  small  stone  buildings ; two  small 
frame  buildings  used  for  shops  and  other  purposes,  and  a stone  bam.  The  boys’  dormi- 
tory was  poorly  kept,  but  the  other  buildings  were  in  fairly  good*condition. 

Movable  equipment : Estimated  value,  $9,000.  Of  this  $6,500  is  in  shop  and  farm 
equipment,  and  $2,500  in  dormitory  and  classroom  equipment. 

Recommendation.— In  view  of  the  large1  indebtedness  on  the  property  and  the  ineffi- 
cient management  it  can  not  be  recommended  as  worthy,of  aict 
Date  of  visit : May,  1915. 


LINCOLN  UNIVERSITY. 

LINCOLN  UNIVERSITY. 


President:  John  B.  Rendall.1 

A schooTTrf^cQllege  and  secondary  grade  with  a theological  department.  The 
emphasis  of  the  course^isJ^rgely  classical  and  literary.  The  school  is  located  in  a rural 
community  not  far  from  Phila 
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The  institution  was  founded  by  the  Rev.  John  Miller  Dickey  a Presbyterian  min* 
ister  of  Oxford,  Pa.  Its  first  charter  was  granted  in  1854  under  the  title  of  Ashmun 
Institute/  The  school  was  opened  in  1857.  In  1866  the' charter  was  amended  ahd  the 
present  name  adopted.  A self-perpetuating  board  of  trustees  is  in  control.  The  trus- 
tees are  all  white  mer^and  a majority  are  prominent  ministers  in  the  Presbyterian 
Church.  The  theological  seminary  has  been  placed  under  the  control  of  the  Presbyte- 
rian General  Assembly. 

Attendance. — Total,  216;  secondary  and  college  162,  theological  54.  All  board 
at  the  school.  The  geographical  distribution  of  the  larger  groups  of  students  is  as 
follows:  Georgia  26,  Pennsylvania  25,  Virginia  25,  West  Indies  23,  North  Carolina  22, 
South  Carolina  19,  Maryland  16,  New  Jersey  12.  The  remaining  students  come  from 
14  States  and  3 foreign  countries. 

Teachers . — Total,  14;  white  12,  colored  2;  all  male;  college  8,  theological  6. 

Organization. — Secondary:  The  pupils  of  secondary  grade  comprise  those  as  yet 
11  unclassified  ’ ’ owing  to  inadequate  preparation  for  college  work,  and  ‘ theological  ’ 
students  who  have  not  completed  a high  school  coarse. 

College:.  The  distribution  of  students  according  to  subjects  in  the  four-year  course 
was  as  follows:  Bible  u8,  English  104,  Latin  96,  Greek  69,  mathematics  69,  physics  49, 
history  45,  German  41,  geology  37,  psychology  and  philosophy  34,  chemistry  28,  biology 
23,  Spanish  13,  teaching  methods  n,  hygiene  and  sanitation  6,  and  practice  teaching  2. 
Logic  and  ethics  are  offered  in  alternate  years  in  interchange  with  psychology  and 
philosophy. 

The  number  of  years  in  school  reported  by  the  students  indicates  that  a higher  quali- 
fication was  required  of  the  members  of  the  present  Freshman  class  titan  that  required 
of>  those  previously  admitted. , Some  of  the  members  of  the  upper  classes.  9efcmed  to 
have  been  admitted,  in  former  years,  without  adequate  preparation.  The  catalogue 
* still  indicates  recognition  of  some  schools  that  do  nof  give  the  full  high- school  course. 

; V,  Theological:  The,  theological  department  offers  a ‘ * regular/'  and  an  “English”  course, 
bothycovering- three ; years.  The  “regular”  course  is  open  to  college  graduates  and  to 
those  ,whcB^Bpeparation  is  sufficient  to  enable  them  to  pursue  the  full  course.  The 
.'Subjects  are:  Biblical  archaeology,  theology,  sacred  geography,  ecclesiastical  Latin, 
English  Bible,  Hebrew,  Aramaic,  exegesis,  homiletics,  church  history,, apologetics,  and 
church government.  wThe  English  or  “partial”  course  is  for  pupils  who  are  not  prepared 
to  study  the  languages.  .tJ. 

Financial , igi 3-14 . — The  books  are  kept  on  a simple  cash  basis  and  a dear  analysis 
of  the  accounts  can  uot  be  obtained  withput  considerable  difficulty.  As  far  as  could  be 
determined  the  more  important  items  for  the  year  were : ■ . , 


Expaiditures,  kw noneducftticmal receipt#.  v v ......  ,v 4*,  238 

/ Value  of  property.  ..  . 1,041,412 

■ laraixw  f,  io/v;-  tSiu.  , ..****'•  - -i  • Vt  • .r  . . •> 

.v:  {Sources  of  income:  Endowment  funds,  $31,993;' domtlons. and  legacies;  $ir,i76; 
tmtionand  fees,  $2,394;  Presbyterian  Board  of  Education,.  $2,500.  The  noneduca- 
tional  recdpts  were  from  the  boarding  <kpairtmeiit  and  amounted  to  $4,000. 


Income,  excluding  ixmeducational  receipts , . v . , . . . . . $48, 063 
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Items  of  expenditure:  Salaries,  $17414;  maintenance  of  boarding  department, 
$12,462;  repairs  and  improvements,  $6474;  power,  light,  and  heat,  $5,988;  advertising 
and  soliciting,  $7,991 ; supplies  and  Sundries,  $1,826;  other  expenses,  $83.  The  balance 
of  $5,825  was  applied  to  the  endowment  and  building  funds. 

School  property:  The  property  consists  ntf  $707,062  in  endowment  funds  and 
*334.350  plant. 

Plant.— Land:  Estimated  value,  $27,800.  The  school  owns  132  acres  of  land,  of 
which  about  50  acres  are  cultivated.  The  campus  is  shaded  with  many  large  trees. 

Buildings:  Estimated  value,  $283,250.  There  are  on  the  campus  nine  substantial 
brick  buildings,  a central  heating  and  lighting  plant,  and  10  residences  for  professors. 
The  buildings  are  in  fairly  good  repair.  • ' 

Movable  equipment:  Estimated  value,  $23,300.  Of  this  $8,060  is  in  library  books 
and  fixtures,  $7,000  in  furniture,  $6,500  in  scientific  apparatus,  and  $1,800  in  farm 
implements  &nd  live  stock.  • 

Recommendations. — 1 . That  in  view  of  the  isolation  of  the  institution  from  contact 
with  the  colored  population  of  the  country,  the  teachers  become  better  acquainted 
with  the  actual  conditions  and  needs  of  the  people  by  frequent  visits  to  colored  schools 
in  the  South.  : ~ 

2.  That  in  the  effort  to  raise  the  standards  of  admission  to  college  special  care  be 
exercised  that  there  shall  be  no  neglect  of  secondary  subjects. 

3.  That  the  time  given  to  foreign  languages  be  not  allowed  to  limit  the  time  for 
courses  in  economics,  sociology,  teacher-training,  hygiene,  and  sanitation.  . 

4.  That  rural  economics,  including:  theory  arid  practice  of  gardening,  be  made  a 
part  of  the  regular  course  for  college  and  theological  students. 1 

5.  That  the  dormitory  and  dining  room  be  90  supervised  as  to  develop  sound  ideas 

of  home  life.  . * 

Dat^f  visit:  May,  1915. 

^ CHEYKEY. 


CHEYNEY  TRAINING  SCHOOL  FOR  TEACHERS.  ^ 

Principal:  Leslie  P.  Hill.  ' ^ . 

A school  of  secondary  grade  offering  well-planned  courses  in  teacher  training, 
household  arts,  and  manual  training.  Because  of  limited  dormitory  facilities  the  attend* 
ance  is  small.  , . ? 

The  school  was  founded  and  emjpwed  by.the,  Friends  <rf:  Penns^ 

Y The  first  $10,000  was  given  by  Richard  Humphreys  to  found,  an  institution . ‘ 1 having  for 
its  object  the  benevolent  design  of  injuncting  descendants  of  the^  African  race  in  school 
learning,  in  the  various  branches  of  the  mechanic  arts  and  trades  and  in  agriculture,  in 
order  to  prepare,  fit,  ^iid  qualify  them  to  act  as  ^achers,”  101851  it  ww  m^yed  to 
Philadelphia,  where  it  was’an  academic  day.  schopL  ^ On  th$  advice  of  Hugh  M.  Browne, 
the  former  principal,  the  institution  was  moved  in  1902  to  its  present  location,  fc  a rural 
section,  and  a nev?, policy  adopted.,  Jhe,  tnisteef  %re  capabk  perspns  pf  the  Society  of 
Friend  „ . ..  „ , - , . . . .. 


1 Set  mo ounfji4«k»i  fen  ttimmary  chapter,  p.  ■■ 
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Attendance— Total,  87;  all  secondary ; male  22,  female  65.  Twenty-two  of  the 
pupils  were  from  Pennsylvania. 

Teachers  and  workers . — Total,  14;  colored  13,  white  t;  male  5,  female  9;  academic 
4,  household  arts  4,  manual  training  2,  agriculture  1,  others  3.  The  teachers  are  weU 
.trained.  , . . 

Organizaiion.— The  pupils  are  in  two  groups— “preparatory M and  “normal.” 
Those  in  the  preparatory  classes  are  completing  the  two  years  of  high-school  work  neces- 
sary to  enter  the  normal  department.  The  subjectsJncllide  English,  algebra,  history, 
civics,  physiology,  nature  study,  and  some  industrial  training. 

In  the  normal  classes  the  pupils  specialize  in  household  arts,  manual  training,  or 
teacher  training  for  elementary  schools.  The  special  courses  are  well  planned  and 
provide  practice  in  the  subjects  selected.  All  courses  include  civics,  teaching  methods, 
gymnastics,  and  singing.  A course  in  agriculture  is  being  developed,  but  as  yet  it  i9 
largely  classroom  study  with  some  laboratory  work. 

Extension;  The  summer  school  has  attracted  teachers  from  many  Southern  States. 
Effort  has  been  made  to  carry  on  neighborhood  work  among  the  colored  people  of 
West  Chester,  a town  5 miles  away. 

Financwlt  1912-13. — The  financial  records  are  well  kept.  The  more  important 
items  for  the  year  were: 


Income,  excluding  naneducotiooal  receipts 
Expenditures,  leas  nonedticstioiud  receipts. 
Value  of  property.. 


**3,  438 
a*,  525 
375»  000 


Sources  of  income:  Endowment  ‘fund  principal  used  for  current  expenses,  $7,231; 
income  from  endowment,  $7,151;  donations  and  sub^detiopfe,  $4,174;  summer-school 
donations,  $1,790;  Stale  appropriations,  $3,092.  The  noneducational  receipts  were 
from  the  boarding  department  and  amounted  to  $4,836. 

Items  of  expenditure:  “Salaries, household  labor, supplies,  and  current  expenses," 
$22,564;  heat  and  light,  $1,714;  maintenance  of  farm,  $1,660;  repairs  and  additions, 
$739;  equipment,  $650;  other  expenses,  $34. 

Property:  Of  the  school  property  $175,000  is  in  endowment  and  $100,000  in  the 
school  plant. 

^ Plant.— hand':  Estimated  value,  $11,000.  The  school  owns  116  acres  of.  land,  of 
which  about  60  acres  are  used  for  the  school  farm.  The  campus  is  clean  and  well  kept. 

Buildings:  Estimated  value,' $8o,ooo.  Most  of  the  buildings  are  well-built  stone 
9tn?Cti?v  The  building,  girls’  dormitory,  industrial  building,  and  the 

:Cam^^Ub/«ty  are  the  mam  buildings.  In  addition  there^are  three  cottages,  a farm- 
house,^  poultry  house,  and  dairy.  The  buildings  are  in  good*  repair  and  the  rooms 
(irc’wdTkept. ,r:i  " *’  ’*'*  ' ~ 

liovable  equipment : Estimated  value,  $9,000.  A large  part  of  the  equipment 
;cori&t»<  farm  ond  shop  tools.  The  chemical  and  physical  laboratory  is  fairly  well 
equipped.  : • ■ ' ■ • •■■*... 

. That  tire  school  be  encouraged  in  the  plan  to  make  larger 
te?cher  training,!  courses  in  household  arts,  manual  training,  and  garden- 
ing. 1 

. tht  SlutUf  for  Cotofd  Orphnx  tu>  bwn  Band  to  Cbcyney  md  i«  tued 
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2.  That  theory  and  practice  of  gardening  be  made  an  important  part  of  the  regular 
course.1 

3.  That  the  policy  of  using  the  principal  of  endowment  funds  for  current  expenses 
be  abandoned. 

Dates  of  visits;  December,  1914;  May,  1915.  „ # 


PHILADELPHIA. 

BEREAN  MANUAL  TRAINING  SCHOOL. 

Principal;  Matthew  Anderson. 

An  industrial  night  school  maintained  in  close  connection  with  the  Berean  Presby- 
terian Church,  of  which  the  principal  is  pastor.  A shirtwaist-making  department  with 
1 1 electric  power  machines  furnishes  employment,  as  well  as  instruction,  to  a of 
young  women  throughout  the  day, 

The  school  was  founded  in  1899  by  Dr.  Anderson,  the  principal,  whose  .work  and 
influence  in  Philadelphia  have  been  noteworthy.  It  is  owned  by  a private  board  of 
management  composed  of  white  and  colored  men.  For  a number  of  years  the  school 
received  an  appropriation^  $7,500  from  the  State,  but  it  is  now  supported  largely  by 
private  contributions,  - 

Attendance, — Total,  128;  night  school,  1 14;  shirtwaist-making  class,  14.  The 
reported  enrollment  for  the  year  was  150.  - 

Teachers  and  workefs.—1 Total,  14;  white  6,  colored  8;  teachers  n,  other  workers  3. 
The  teachers  give  two  or  three  evenings  a week  to  th£  school  and  are  otherwise  em- 
ployed during  the  day.  The  "other  workers  are  the  principal,  a “general  assistant/’  and 
the  principal's  secretary. 

Organization . The  courses  offered  and  the  ntimber  of  pupils  in  each  were  as  follows; 
Dressmaking  and  millinery,  38;  shirtwaist-making  class,  14;  commercial  coiirse^6; 
English  or  academic,  4;  plumbing,  3;  carpentry,  2;  upholstery,  2;  printing,  1.  Fairly 
good  work  is  done  in  dressmaking,  millinery,  and  in  the  commercial  course. 

Financial , 1913-14- — According  to  thie  printed  financial  statement  the  more  impor- 
tant items  were ; 


Income ' $9,757 

Expenditures 

Indebtedness * 80>ooo 

Value  of  plant.  ; 58,000 

Sources  of  income;  Contributions,  $6,125;  tuition,  $2,067;  loans,  $948;  rents,  $414; 
entertainments,  $153;  other  sources,  $50.  ^ ^ 

Items  of  expenditure;  Salaries,  $54$6>  light,  fuel,  and  power,  $^,372;  payment  on 
loans,  $1,148;  groceries,  meats,  and  provisions,  $1,135;  office  expenses  and  telephone, 
$1,048;  school  supplies,  $969;  rents,  $900;  interest,  $750;  janibffHmd  dormitory  serv- 
ice, $387;  repairs  and  construction,  $210;  advertising  and  printing $1 70 ; taxes  and 
water  rent,  $141 ; laundry,  $77;  insurance,  $55;  equipment,  $9. 

— ; 1 — — — : — . 1 -d- . - ~~  , 
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Indebtedness:  The' indebtedness  of  $20,000  was  incurred  through  loans  for  building 
and  ether  purposes  and  is  secured  by  a mortgage  on  all  the  property  of  the  school. 

* ^ PAmt^Land : Estimated  value,  $10,000.  The  land  comprises  about  one-fifth  of 
a city  block. 

Buildings:  Estimated  value,  $40,000:  The  school  owns  three  large  brick  residences 
and  a four-story  brick  building  in  which  the  industrial  classes  are  held.  One  of  the 
residence  buildings  is  rented  out. 

Movable  equipment:  Estimated  value,  $8,ooo.  A large  part  of  the  equipment 
consists  of  machines  for  shirtwaist  making  ana  for  woodworking. 

Recommendation. — In  view  of  the  small  attendance,  the  indebtedness  on  the  plant, 
arid  the  inadequate  income  for  current  expenses,  it  is  recommended  that  effort  be  made 
to  have  die  pupils  take  advantage  of  the  facilities  offend  by  the  public  schools  and  thus 
leave  the  institution  free  to  select  other  lines  of  influence  more  needed  in  the  city. 

’ iK  Dates  of  visits December,  1914;  May,  1915;  June,  1916. 

RHODE  ISLAND. 

Thefe  are  9,529  colored  people  in  Rhode  Island.  They  have  access  to  the  same 
ppblic  schools  as  white  pupils.  The  Watchman  Industrial  School,  maintained  at  Provi- 
dence, is  of  doubtful  management  and  of  no  educational  value.  This  school  is  described 
in  the  summary  of  small  independent  schools. 

WISCONSIN. 

There  are  2,900  colored  people  in  Wisconsin.  They  have  access  to  the  same  public 
s^hoqlg  as  white  pupils  ,The  small.  Catholic  parish  school  in.  Milwaukee  is  listed  in  the 
summary,  of  ^Catholiq  parish  schools. . 


*71; 


CATHOLIC  PARISH  SCHOOLS. 


;*  * ! : There  ?are  nine  Catholic  schools  in  ■ Northern  States.  Of  these  two  are  in  Illinois, 
three  in  Pennsylvania,  and  one  each  in  New  York,  Ohio,  and  Wisconsin.  The  schools 
m^ew  j^ork,  Chicago,  and  Philadelphia,  are  large  parish  schools  taught  in  connection 
withconverits.  The  religious  interest  is  strong  in  all  of  these  schools.  The  principal 
facta  reported  concerning  them  are  as  follows:  „ 


SUic. 

f.  i \ $liaai»/' 

- Yllmrui 

NewYtork.  , 
PaoiyimiB. 


at *. 

’.Chicago. . 

Pndrie  du  Roche  r. 
New  York.  ^ , 
Columbia/  L ' 

" Cin&xmiti. 1 x*  ;; 
rCarltoie;:.*;  - 


School. 

St.Monica’aScbool. 
Parish  School. 
t.$t  Schod.  v 

Sk.Cypnan  *«  School 
Mother ‘Drexel  ’•  School . 
St/Ka&erixM’aHalh 


;'&?£  PemMylvania'  Philadelphia.  ', 
Pennsylvania.  Philadelphia. 
Wknonrin,  . Milwaukee. 


i .St.  Peter  Oayer’a  School. 

, 5 St  Beuedict  the  Moot*'  School, 

1 * i.r,t  * - ; 


Attendance.  Teacher*. 

Income. 

* 

26* 

6 

Si,  3<x> 

■ V 

10 

X ; 

J,ooo 

400 

4 

. 1,000 

* 

iio 

5 

2 , 294 

120 

5:t 

*2,  OOO 

60 

3* 

1*000 

sent. 

148 

'4 

"2, 060 

; * 

7 

2,009 

3 

3.500 
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Besides  the  important  schools  described  in  the  foregoing  States  there  are  nine  small 
independent  schools  or  school  ventures  in  Northern  States.  These  schools  are  of 
slight  educational  value  to  their  communities.  They  are  described  as  follows : 

INDIANA— VINCENNES. 

THE  PRINCETON  NORMAL  AND  INDUSTRIAL  UNIVERSITY. 

President:  H.  F.  Smith.  * 

A correspondence  school  offering  impossible  courses.  The  catalogue  and  literature  outline  50 
courses  with  varying  fees,  some  of  which  are  as  follows:  “ Progressive  theology,  ’ ' $35 ; “ chiropody,  ” *60 
"Ph.  D. course, ”$30;  "Ph.  D.  Greek  and  Hebrew,”  *35;  "Us," *90;  "drawing,"  $*>;  “agriculture,” 
$30.  There  is  only  one  teacher..  All  the  work  Is  done  by  mail. 

Financial,  1913-14. — The  principal  stated  that  the  income  was  about  $1,300,  derived  from  tuition 
paid  by  correspondence  pupils.*-  * 

Plant.  Estimated  value, ^Hboo.  The  plant  consists  of  about  5 acres  of  land,  a two-story  brick 
building,  and  fairly  good  office  furniture. 

Date  of  visit:  April,  1915. 

NEW  JERSEY— NEW  BRUNSWICK. 

THE  RICE  INDUSTRIAL  AND  LITERARY  INSTITUTE. 

Superintendent:  Mrs.  Ella  M.  Rice. 

A small  elementary  school  with  practically  all  of  its  pupils  boarding.  The  school  was  founded  as 
a private  enterprise  by  the  husband  of  the  superintendent,  who  now  owns  and  controls  the  institution. 

Attendance. — Total,  46;  all  elementary. 

Teachers  and  workers. — Total,  4;  all  oolored;  male  a,  female  2.  In  addition  there  were  six  part- 
time  teachers,  some  of  whom  are  students  in  Rutgers  College. 

Organisation.  The  eight  grades  are  well  taught.  Instruction  in  sewing  is  provided  for  the  girls. 

Financial » 1913-14. — As  far  as  could  be  determined  the  income  amounted  to  approximately  $9,500. 
of  which  $1,500  was  from  tuition  and  net  proceeds  from  the  boarding  department  and  $1 ,000  from  dona- 
tions, entertainments,  and  other  sources.  Of  the  income  about  $3,000  was  expended  for  salaries  and 
$500  for  other  purposes. 

Plant.  Estimated  value,  $9,000,  of  which  $1,000  is  in  land,  $7,000  in  buildings,  and  $1,000  in 
furniture  and  domestic-science  equipment.  The  land  comprises  four  city  lots.  There  are  two  frame 
buildings  in  fairly  good  repair  and  neatly  kept, 

Reamtmsndatwn. — As  a school  with  local  support,  it  does  not  need  to  ask  outside  aid. 

Date  of  visit:  May,  1915. 

NEW  JERSEY— KE^iLWORTH. 

ALPHA  INDUSTRIAL  INSTITUTE. 

Principal:  Page  M.  Beverly.  ' ^ 

A small  elementary  school  with  a few  ministers  taking  night  courses.  It  was  founded  in  1910 
through  the  gift  of  the  property  by  a resident  of  New  York  City.  Title  appears  to  be  held  by  a board  of 
iz  New  Jersey  ministers  who  control  the  institution.  ' ■ 

A ttendance.— Total,  1 7 ; all  in  lower  elementary  grades.  In  addition  16  ministers  take  irregular  night 
courses.  The  grades  are  taughkby*  woman  teacher,  who  gives  all  of  her  time  to  the  school.  Two  minis- 
ters teach  night  damn  on  a part-time  bads. 

Financial,  1913-14.— The  income  amounted  to  $753,  of  which  $507  was  from  church  col- 
lections, $150  from  donations,  and  $95  from  tuition.  All  of  the  income  was  expended  for  salaries  and 
winning  expenses.  • The  plant,  estimated  value  $2,000,  consists  of  a large  town  lot,  an  eight-room  frame 
building,  and  equipment  valued  at  $350. 

Recommendation.— Than  seems  to  be  but  little  need  for  this  school. 

Date  of  visit:  May,  1915.  t 
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NEW  YQ£K— BINGHAMTON.  T 

THE  PARLOR  CITY  INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL. 

Principal:  J.C.  Roberts. 

A commercial  enterprise  of  doubtful  management,  practically  owned  by  the  principal.  It  is  nomi- 
nally owned  by  an  incorporated  board  of  trustees.  Two  workers  are  employed  and  from  one  to  four  boys 
at  a time  are  given  instruction  in  repairing  furniture.  The  income,  amounting  to  approximately  $i  ,8oo, 
was  said  to  come  entirely  from  the  work  done  in  the  shops. 

Date  of  visit:  November,  1914. 


THE  BINGHAMTON  NORMAL  INDUSTRIAL  AND  AGRICULTURAL  INSTITUTE.  - 

Principal:  F.  C.  Hazel. 

A small,  elementary  school  with  a few  boarding  pupils.  It  is  located  on  a farm  a l/$  miles  from  Bing- 
hamton. The  school  was  founded  by  the  principal  and  is  owned  by  an  incorporated  board  of  trustees.  * 

Attendance . — Total,  19;  all  elementary.  Some  instruction  is  given  in  carpentry,  upholstery , dress- 
making*, and  cooking.  A few  of  the  pupils  assist  in  the  farm  work. 

Teachers . — Total,  3;  all  colored;  male  3,  female  a.  They  arc  well  trained. 

.■ -“--Financial,  1913-14, — The  income  amounted  to  approximately  $1,900,  of  which  $1,100  was  from  cash 
donations  and  $800  from  other  sources.  Practically  all  of  the  income  was  expended  for  salaries  and 
expenses.  In  addition  about  $600  was  received  and  expended  in  the  boarding  department. 

Plant. — Estimated  value,  $^,000.  The  plant  consists  of  105  acres  of  land  about  2 miles  from  Bing- 
hamton, an  old  residence  building,  several  small  outbuildings,  some  movable  equipment,  and  live 
stock  valued  at  $1,200.  ; 

■ Recommendation. — In  view  of  the  good  public-school  facilities  in  the  State  there  seems  to  be  little 
need  for  this  school. 

Date  of  visit:  November,  1914. 

OHIO— TJRBANA. 

CURRY  NORMAL  AND  INDUSTRIAL  INSTITUTE. 

President:  E.  W.  B.  Curry.  , ^ > 

A school  of  elementary  and  secondary  grade  with  19  pupils  and  4 colored  women  teachers.  The 
president  does  not  teach.  The  pupils  have  a little  instruction  in  cooking  and  sowing. 

Financial , 1913-14. — As  far  as  could  be  determined  tne  income  amounted  to  approximately  $7,  000, 
of  which  about  $6,000  was  from  donations  and  $1,000  from  tuition  and  other  sources.  No  statement  of 
expenditures  could  be  obtained. 

Slant. — Land:  Estimated  value,  $25,000.  The  land  consists  of  eight  city  lots  where  the  school  is* 
located  and  18  acres  a mile  from  town.  The  present  building  is  a two-storv  brick  residence  in  need  of 
repair.  A new  brick  building  in  course  of  erection  on  the  18-acrc  tract  is  to  oe  the  future  location . The 
equipment  is  valued  at  $1,000. 

Recommendation . — In  view  of  the  ample  public  and  private  schools  for  colored  people  in  Ohio  and 
neighboring  States  there  seems  to  be  little  need  for  this  institution. 

Date  of  visit:  April,  19x5. 

OHIO-COLUMBUS.  ' 

• • - V 

LINCpLN-OHIO  INDUSTRIAL  TRAINING  SCHOOL  FOR  COLORED  YOUTH. 

• President:  P.  W:  duvets. 

A commercial  enterprise  with  a few  young  women  learning  to  make  articles  for  the  market.  These 
articles  include  caps,  aprons,  and  uniforms  for  barbers  and  butchers.  No  academic  work  is  done.  There 
are  no  organized  classes  or  courses  of  study  for  the  trades  claimed.  The  enterprise  was  started  in  1909 
by  the  pteddent,  who  solicits  funds  on  the  claim  that  it  it  an  educational  institution. 

• Date  oividt:  April,  1915.  - * 
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PENNSYLVANIA— JUMONVILLE. 

DUNBAR  CAMP  AGRICULTURAL.  INDUSTRIAL.  ANlLJWCHANICAL  SCHOOL. 

Solicitor:  G.  W.  Kinkaid. 

No  such  school  exists,  but  the  Solicitor,  who  claims  to  be  V founder,  has  conducted  an  extensive 
advertising  campaign.  The  visit  to  Jumonville  in  July.  10.5,  disclosed  the  fact  that  the  property 
claimed  does  not  belong  to  him^  At  one  time  a purchase  of  the  a hoot  for  orphan  children  of  soldiOT 

T “TV?  Th'  president  nsed  the  Photographs  >f  .these  buildings  and  grounds  as 
those  of  his  school.  Among  his  claims  are  "good  foundation  for  departments  of  agriaJtureTlive- 
stock  raising,  dressmaking,  millinery,  and  other  departments.”  The  amount  of  money  that  has  been 
raised  in  the  name  of  the  school  could  not  be  ascertained.  A few  years  ago  the  State'  legislature  made 
an  appropriation  of  Sio.oooon  condition  that  an  equal  sum  be  raised  by  the  school.  While  much  money 
was  raised  the  conditions  were  not  fully  met  and  the  appropriation  never  became  available. 

Recommendation. — That  all  donatiocs  be  withheld. 

Date  of  visit:  July,  1915. 

♦ RHODE  ISLAND— PROVIDENCE. 

WATCHMAN  INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL.  ^ 

Principal:  W.  S.  Holland.  * • 

A small  elementary  school  of  very  doubtful  management.  The  industrial  work  is  neelirible.  The 
senool  was  founded  in  1908  by  the 'principal  and  has  a nominal  board  of  trustees.  Though  claim*  of  an 
enrollment  as  high  as  180  have  been  made,  very  few  pupils  attend.  Eight  workers  are  reported 

Finaiutal,  1913-14.- The  income  reported  by  the  principal  amounted  to  $1,093,  of  which  Si  080 
was  from  donations,  $147  from  tuition,  and  $865  from  other  sources.  Of  the  income , *1 , a6o  was  expended 
for  salaries,  $393  for  light  and  fuel.  $163  for  interest,  and  $1,176  for  other  purposes 

Indebtedness:  The  indebtedness  amounted-to  $8,500.  of  which  $3,000  was  secured  by  mortgage  on 

the  property,  $3,000  was  amount  due  for  work  on  building,  and  $j,5oo  was  in  miscellaneous  bills  for 
supplies  and  sundries. 

Plant.— Estimated  value,  $,0,000.  Of  this  $.,5,  is  in  land.  $7,000  in  buildings,  and  $I(Soo  in 
furniture  and  other  equipment.  The  land  is  a city  lot  cox  80,  almost  entirely  covered  by  the  buildings 
The  mam  building  ,s  a four-story  frame  structure,  the  other  a poorly-built  two-stoiy  brick  structure  ’ 

Recommendation.  In  view  of  the  condition  and  management  of  this  school,  it  can  not  be  recom- 
mended  as  worthy  of  aid.  rcujm 

Date  of  visit:  May,  1915. 

SPECIAL  INSTITUTIONS. 

Besides  the  schools  described  above  there  are  nine  special  institutions  in  Northern 
States.  These  institutions  include  two  reform  schools  and  a nurse-training  school  in 
Chicago,  111.;  two  orphanages  and  a nurse-training  school  in  New  York  City;  two  small 
schools  doing  social  settlement  work,  and  a nurse-training  school  in  Philadelphia. 

ILLINOIS— CHICAGO. 

AMANDA  SMITH  INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS. 

Superintendent:  Mrs.  E.  Austin. 

■ An  institution  receiving  delinquent*  and  orphans  from  the  courts.  An  elementary  school  is  main. 

.^founded  in  ,899  by  Mrs.  Amanda  Smith,  evangelist,  who  gave  her  property 
for  the  work  The  41  girls  are  taught  by  three  regular  workers  and  three  volunteers.  The  eight  ele- 
mentary grades  are  well  taught.  Good  work  in  sewing  is  done.  There  were  u children  under  school 
t5Vdf°1,  , ^ i”*titution  *•  supported  by  an  allowance  of  $rS  per  month  for  the  care  of  each 
ch,ld  and  by  donations.  The  plant,  estimated  value  $a5,ooo,  consirta  of  16  city  lots,  a brick  building 
a frame  building,  and  equipment  valued  at  $500.  * 

Date  of  visit:  April*  1915. 


ERJC 


• •> 


THE  LOUISE  TRAINING  SCHOOL  FOR  COLORED  BOYS. 

Superintendent:  Mrs.  E.  McDonald. 

A school  receiving  juvenile  delinquents  and  orphans  from  the  courts.  The  43  boys  board  at  the 
superintendent *3  house  and  receive  elementary  instruction.  The  school  is  maintained  by  an  allowance  / 
from  the  court  of  $10  per  month  for  each  child  committed  to  the  institution 


Date  of  visit:  April,  IM- 
PROVIDENT HOSPITAL  AND  NURSE  TRAINING  SCHOOL. 


T 


Superintendent:  Miss  Lulu  G.  Warlick. 

A nurse-training  school  operated  in  connection  with  a well-equipped  hospital  which  accommodates 


about  65  patients.  It  is  owned  and.controlled  by  an  independent  board  of  trustees 

Attendance.—1 Tbtal,  20;  all  colored  young  women. 

Staff  officers.—1 Total,  a;  both  colored  women.  In  addition  a l£ge  number  of  physicians  constitute 
the  consultation  and  attendance  staff. 

Organisation , — Nurses  have  a modern  three-year  course.  This  institution  is  open  to  women  between 
the  ages  of  20  and  30  who  have  the  equivalent  of  one  year  of  high -school  training. 

Financial , 1913-14.— The  income  of  the  hospital  and  ntirse- trailing  school  amounted  to  $25,726,^ 
of  which  about  $17,955  from  parents*  $3,487  from  donations,  $2,308  from  endowment,  and  $1,976 
from  other  sources.  Of  the  income,  $7,943  was  expended  for  salaries,  $6,836  for  provisions,  and  $9,424 
for  sundries  and  other  expenses. 

Plant. — The  plant,  estimated  value  $100,000,  consists  of  a large  city  lot,  a three-story  brick  build- 
ing, and  equipment  valued  at  $io,ooo.  There  is  also  an  endowment  of  approximately  $50,000. 


* * 


NEW  YORK-iNEW  YORK. 


A LINCOLN  HOSPITAL  TRAINING  SCHOOL  FOR  NURSES. 

Superintendent:  Mrs.  A*ielia  A.  Hall.1 

A well- managed  school,  maintained  in  connection  with  Lincoln  Hospita  and  Home.  The  institu- 
tions we  liberally  supported.  * 

The  school  was  begun  in  1899  as  a part  of  the  hospital  and  home.  The  hospital  contains  about  185 
patients,  almost  all  of  whom  are  white.  The  home  is  occupied  by  about  180  aged  colored  people.  The 
three  departments  are  owned  and  managed  by  a board  of  capable  trustees. 

Attendance. — Total,  65;  n nurses  are  on  salaries  and  54  in  training.  . All  but  two  are  colored.  Ad- 
mission is  by  NewYorJc  Board  of  Regents  examination,  requiring  the  equivalent  of  one  year’s  work  in  a 
New  York  high  school. 

Staff  officers —The.  superintendent  is  white.  The  day  supervisor  and  nurses  in  charge  are  colored. 
The  staff  physicians  and  hospital  Internes  are  all  white. 

^ Financial,  1913-14. — The  income  of  the  hospital  amounted  to  $147,009,  of  which  $63,140  was  from 

donations,  subscriptions  and  legacies,  $56,373  from  the  city  of  New  York,  $14,380  from igjionts,  and 
$13,216  from  other  sources.  The  expenditures  amounted  to  $139,545,  of  which  $43*914  for  salaries 
and  wages,  $42 ,ooa* for  food  supplies,  $24,659  for  medical  and  other  supplies,  $9,543  for  repaik  and  renew- 
als, $4,045  interest  on  loans,  and  $15,382  for  other  purposes.  \ 

Property:  Estimated  value,  $853,748.  Of  this  $494,121  is  in  land,  building,  and  fixed  equipment, 
$261,391  in  stocks  and  bonds,  $40,167  in  movable  equipment,  $33,600  in  mortgage  loans,  $13,335  in 
accounts  receivable,  and  $111134  in  cash  and  supplies  on  hand  and  other  current  as&ts.  . 
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COLORED  ORPHAN  ASYLUM. 

Superintendent:  Mason  Pitman.’  ^ t 

larreAJree'jd0Td  «*»»*««  on  the  cottage  system,  ,,,h  an  excellent  plant  and  a 

s ™ ■—  * * ^4-  »>- «* 

The  association  known  as  the  Colored  Orphan  Asylum  and  Associaton  fo?  the  Benefit  of  Colored 
S h fm  - 836  311(1  inCOriWated  in  -838  The  orphans-  home  was  founded  fn  Man^ 

children  comZ^  by  ^ end°wment  “d  bX  Public  allowances  for 

The  Verbank  Farm  School  is  a branch  of  this  institution  located  in  Dutchess  County  This  has 

b°yS-  Thef*  -- Present  on  the  date  of  yisit  The  boys  s^d  3^“ 
day  m school  and  the  remainder  of  the  day  in  practical  farming.  P 3 

rZlfan£e'7TOtf‘  35J-  ^ IS7’  female  9S;  below  school  age,  30;  in  school, 

executive  mrkersiT  0Ul'  6"'  WhltC  colored  40;  ma,c  ”•  female  5°:  grade  teachers  9, 

and  carden  • 8’  “atr°nS  3’  mothen  7-  nursery  mothers  6,  relief  mothers  a ; nurees  3 , farm 

% 3-  engineering  department  4,  laundresses  5,  seamstresses  4,  laborers  8. 

tution^Th^^"  -^113113  admiMed  after  investigation  of  their  condition  by  officers  of  the  insti- 
The  ?hY  C?mmltted  by  the  “d  ci*y  courts  and  commissioner  of  charities. 

are  in  L°  ^ ? “tt“8*8  U"der  the  direction  <*  “ttage  mothers.  The  smaller  children 

are  in  the  la^e  nurseries  under  the  nursery  mothers  The  rooms  are  clean  and  cheerful 

tanfrhth  3,  u undeV  school  age  attend  kindergarten.  All  the  others  are  in  elementary  grades 
taught  by  teachers  appomted  and  supervised  by  the  New  York  City  Board  of  Education  Mamlu^n 

d„p«s  “>■  -d  '“■»  ^ »“  «*• 

The  system  of  placing  out  children  is  carefully  organised . Visitors  are  engaged  in  extensive  study 
of  P°®®il>le  homes  for  the  children  and  also  in  supervising  those  already  placed  * 

tant(temX  ^fwetto““U,d  * determined  from  the  Pri°^d  — > report  the  more  impor- 


Income,  excluding  non  educational  receii 


Expenditures,  less  noneducational  receiptsV.  ^ ^ 

Value  of  property. , I * * * ' 75*  5^3 


■ property 


i,  018, 000 


counts0/  inC°T:  Ci‘y  01  NeW  York  for  ,care  and  suPP°rt"  rf  children  committed  by  the  city 
d^rion  ^ Z3\  ih0iL m^eSt  “d dlvddend30p  investments,  Jja.a, o;  membetship  due,  in  asm- 
. $4aa,  donations,  $96.  The  noneducational  receipts  amounted  to  $1,625,  of  which  $1  c7e  was 
from  sale  of  farm  produce  and  $50  from  other  sales.  Addjtk^pl  fund,  for  srpccia^urposea^faiounted  to 


$3.7I9- 


Items  of  expenditure:  Salaries,  wage,  and  labor^.rf.;  provisions,  Jr7, 064.. deficit  of  nreviou, 

^’l*,4*^  t6’95V  C’0thing  and  bcddin*'  educational-,  medical,  Md  other 

FT  . $3.  4.  repairs  and  renewals,  $1,968;  forage  and  care  of  animals,  $1,468;  printing  stationery 
postage,  and  telephone,  $606;  taxes  and  insurance,  $660;  other  expenses,  $r  „6 

°'  "',OWTO,,•  " “■*  “<■  »“•“» >■ 
u sr  • n"n*i° 

* ®U‘ldinff;  El*iT*d  value'  *»7o,ooo.  The  main  building  is  a lar^e  three-story  brick  structure 
In  add.twn  there  are  six  brick  cottage,  on  the  main  site  and  several  hour*,  and  a barton  the  taL 

cka^m  f,  ™ EstUna*ed  V#lue-  W-000’  ^ equipment  consists  mainly  of  hotuebold  and 

cUaaroom  furniture.  There  are  also  9ome  farm  implements  and  live  stock.  , 
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NEGRO  EDUCATION- 


Recommendation. — That  cooperation  with  the  Howard  Orphanage  be  developed  so  that  the  children 
may  be  divided  according  to  age  and  condition^ 

Date  of  visit:  June,  1915. 

' NEW  YORK — KING’S  PARK. 


HOWARD  ORPHANAGE  AND  INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL. 


Superintendent:  J.  H.  N.  Waring.1 

An  orphan's  home  providing  elementary  and  simple  industrial  training.  It  is  maintained  on  the 
cottage  plan. 

The  institution  was  founded  in  1866.  A board  of  managers  was  appointed  and  incorporated  in 
1868.  The  original  location  was  in  Brooklyn.  In  1911  the  institution  was  moved  to  its  present  site. 
It  is  supported  by  public  appropriations  for  the  care  of  children  committed  by  New  York  courts  and  by 
donations.  The  grade  teachers  are^appointed  and  paid  by  the  New  York  City  Board  of  Education. 

Attendance. — Total,  361;  male  138,  female  133;  all  boarders. 

Teachers  and  workers.— Totally,  all  cobred;  male  5,  female  28;  grade  teachers  8,  boys’  industries  3, 
girls’  industries  a,  matrons  and  dormitory  workers  12,  boarding  department  workers  3,  superintendent, 
clerk,  music  teacher,  nurse,  and  farm  manager.  * 

Organisation. — The  children  are  divided  among  the  cottages  under  the  personal  supervision  of  a 
house  moth#.  Not  more  than  30  persons  live  in  a cottage.  Children  who  are  large  enough  assist  in 
cooking,  housekeeping,  andjaundering.  Three  domestic-science  teachers  give  all  their  time  to  classes 
in  cooking,  laundry  work,' and  sewing.  The  boys  have  manual  training  in  wood,  iron,  painting,  and 
shoe  repairing.  They  also  help  on  the  farm,  , 

The  class  work  covers  the  regular  eight  elementary'  grades.  The  teachers  are  appointed  and  super- 
vised by  the  New  York  City  Board  of  Education. 

Financial , 1914-1$.— The  more  important  items  for  the  year  were: 


Income,  excluding  noneducational  receipts $48, 088. 

Expenditures,  less  noneducational  receipts 46,  882. 

Indebtedness • 56,  748 

Value  of  plant ^ 187,000 

Sources  of  income:  New  York  City  and  other  towns  and  villages,  $34,199;  membership  fees,  $4,214; 
^cw  York  State,  $2,918;  Suffolk.and  West  Chester  Counties,  $2,772;  entertainments,  $f,&33  ; donations, 
$1,363;  relatives  and  friends  of  inmAtes,  for  support,  $453;  other  sources,  $336.  The  noneducational 
receipts  were  from  the  farm  and  amounted  to  $634.  In  addition  to  the  income  for  current  exposes 
about  $13,000  was  raised  during  the  year  to  pay  off  the  floating  indebtedness.  0 

Items  of  expenditure:  Wages  and  labor,  $12,444;  provisions,  $9,036;  farm  and  garden  expenses, 
$4,973;  power,  light,  aqd  heat,  $3,450;  school  supplies  and  equipment,  $3,065;  interest  on  debt,  $2,560; 
clothing,  $3,451;  office  expenses,  $2,141;  household  furnishing  and  equipment,  $1,789;  insurance  and 
taxes,  $1,575;  repairs  and  additions  to  buildings,  $3,002;  traveling  expenses,  $743;  medical  supplies, 
$453;  rent,  $330;  other  expenses,  $615.  * 

Plant. — hand:  Estimated  value,  $100,000.  The  land  comprises  573  acres,  of  which  about  200  are 
under  cultivation. 

Buildings:  Estimated  value,  $77,000.  There  are  nine  3-story  frame  cottages,  three  bams,  and 
several  small  frame  structures.  The  oottAges  are  well  built  and  neat  in  appearance.  Each  of  the  cot- 
tages accommodates  about  30  and  has  a dining  room  and  kitchen.  Four  of  the  cottages  are  used  for 
boys,  three  for  girls,  and  two  for  teachers.  The  buildings  are  well  kept. 

Movable  equipment:  Estimated  value,  $10,000.  A large  amount  of  the  equipment  consistsof  house- 
hold furniture.  There  is  considerable  farm  equipment , but  much  of  it  is  in  bad  condition  and  not  used . 
The  shop  equipment  is  inadequate.  A . 

Recommendations.— 1.  That  cooperation  be  developed  between  this  institution  and  the  Colored 
' Orphans'  Asylum  at  Mount  St.  Vincent,  so  that  the  orphans  may  be  grouped  according  to  age  and  devel- 
opment. , 

t.  That  theory  and  practice  of  gardening  be  made  a part  of  the  regular  course  and'  manual  training 
taught  with  more  educational  emphasis. 

Date  of  virit:  May,  1015. 
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PENNSYLVANIA— PHILADELPHIA. 

THE  ANTHONY  BENEZET  SCHOOL. 

IVincipal:  Miss  Sarah  J.  Kennard.1 

• A small  school  with  a kindergarten  and  three  primary  grades.  It  is  attended  by  children  tof  .he 
uniortunate  classes  living  m the  surrounding  alleys  and  crowded  streets 
Attendance.— Total,  50;  enrollmqpt,  83. 

Teachers Totirf,  4;  white  principal  and  3 colored  assistants. 

Organization  if The  first  four  regular  grades  are  well  taught.  In  addition  there  is  elementary  paper 
cutting  and  basketry.  Bathing  facilities  are  furnished  and  lunches  are  sold  to  the  chTdren^  3 

s /^/‘?—Tlie  institution  has  an  endowment  of  $50,000.  The  income',  amounting  to 

at  I'ouith  and\rcrs^ets"^cTphTta  ^ C°ntribuU°nS ^ *<=  Meetingof  Friends 

lot  /^"<-_Est,maU'd  value’  *110,000.  The  plant  consists  of  one  large  brick  building  on  a small  alley 

Ti.ere^s  “T.h  ?*“?"*’  ’’Ut  S°m<''  n<>t  WK"  liglUed'  The  sctolroom  equipment  is  fairly  good 
liicre  is  one  bathtub  and  some  kitchen  equipment.  ^ 

Recommendation- In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  school  is  next  door  to  an  Episcopal  social  settlement 

^ciaLs^tlen^ent'work'  FnendS’  SCh0°1'  * reC°mm<;nckd  Ulat  th*  bends’  schools  combine  in  doing 

FRIENDS'  Vf  ESTER  N DISTRIGT  ACADJ2MY. 

Principal;  Miss  M.  F.  Hinton.1 

A small  school  with  five  primary  grades  doing  some  sewing  and  basketry  work  with  a little  instruc- 
Kin  m shoemakmg.  The  school  is  attended  by  children  of  the  unfortunate  classes  ZJTL 
surrounding  alleys  and  crowded  streets.  g “e 

A ttendance.—^ToUi],  ira. 

Teachers.— Total,  4;  all  colored.  A shoemaker  serves  as  part-time  instructor 
is  FTsT  ; 'hT4  _JhC  inritUtion  ha3  ^ endowment  of  $,00,000.  The  income,  amounting  to 
Priend.cn  Twehth  St^eL  PhSeTp"^  ^ ‘°nS  ra‘~d  b>'  the  Meeting  of 

,Eftirn^ed  value'  *‘5’°oo-  It  consists  of  one  large  brick  building  on  a lot  is  the  rear  of  a 
Sta.  * “*  ■*“*•  equipment  tewi  g»d  del  „d Zhlg 

Recommendation -In  view  of  the  small  attendance  and  proximity  to  another  Friends’  school 
It  is  recommended  that  the  two  institutions  combine  to  do  social-settlement  work. 

Date  of  visit:  May,  1915. 

FREDERICK  DOUGIASS  HOSPITAL  NURSE-TRAINING  SCHOOL. 

Superintendent:  Miss  E.  M.  Browne. 

, * ““^training  school  maintained  in  connection  with  the  Frederick  Douglass  Hospital.  It  was 

founded  in  1896  by  the  colored  people. of  Philadelphia  ' j 

- 3 isrs— 

s<.« buJie'  ~'a  “ “°u'  01 “» 

. value,  $1,8,000.  The  plant  consists  of  a city  lot  and  a modern  and  well  equipped 

b.uldmg.  There  was  an  indebtedness  of  $31,000  on  the  property.  a wen  eqmpped 

Recommendation.  That  the  present  support  of  the  work  be  continued. 

Date  of  visit:  May,  1915^ 

MEHCY  HOSPITAL  AND  NURSE-TRAINING  SCHOOL. 

Head  physician:  A.  B.  Jackson. 

9ClT1  mrUined  U colmectkm  with  a small  hospital.  Plans  hgve  been  made  to 
ct  a ncw  building  and  purchase  a suburban  site  for  convalescents.  ™ 

^ Date  of  visit:  May,  1915. 
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APPENDIX— CARDS  USED  IN  THE  STUDY. 


STUDENT’S  CARD 


191 


i . School 

3.  Pupil 

3.  Home  post  office 

4.  Years  in  this  school ^ . 

5.  Class  

6.  Trade 

7.  Days  per  week  in  day  school  

8.  Hours  per  week  in  night  school 

9.  Intended  occupation 

10.  Parents’  or  guardian  ’s  home ; Owned' 

11.  Monthly  expenses,  $ 

12.  How  and  where  are  vacations  spent  ? . 


Place  State  . 

Age  ....  Sex  .. 


State 

In  other  school^ 

Department 

Hours  per  week  in  trade  sch^fifc' 


Pit  V 

Paid  cash,  $ 

I^bor^ar-xhool , $ 

£ 


Student’s  card  — Front 


(Over) 


r 


STUDENT'S  DAILY  PROGRAM 


SUBJECT 

Periods  per  week 

Number  of  weeks 

Kind  «f  work 

1 - 

% 

\ W 

• 

. 

* 

'*> 

' 

Remarks : 


Student’s  card — Back  (Over) 
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Abbeville,  S.  C.,  522. 

.Aberdeen,  Fla.,  183. 

Aberdeen.  N.  C.,  455. 

Abner,  David  ).,  602. 

Academy  of  Athena,  Tenn.,  563. 

Accounts  and  records,  24-25. 

Adams,  C P.,  314. 

Adeline  Smith  Home  of  Philander  Smith  College, 
Ark.,  131-132. 

African  Methodist  Episcopal  Zion  school,  N.  C., 
4S7-. 

Agard,  I.  M.,  596. 

Agricultural  education,  19-20;  Alabama,  32-33 ; 
Arkansas,  112;  Florida,'  163-164;  Kentucky,  263; 
Louisiana,  287;  Maryland,  319;  Mississippi,  338; 
North  Carolina,  392;  South  Carolina,  475-476; 
Tennessee,  532;  Virginia,  612. 

Aiken,  S.  C.,  477-479. 

Alabama,  Baptist  schools,  small,  96-100;  Catholic 
school,  parish,  100;  independent  schools,  small, 
101-104;  Methodist  Episcopal  schools,  small 
colored,  300-101;  private  and  higher  schools, 
34-105;  school  facilities,  27-33;  «P«ciel  institu- 
tions, 104-105  .summary  of  educational  needs,  33. 
Alabama  (cities  and  towns).  See  under  names  of 
cities  and  towns . 

Alabama  (counties),  Bibb,  34-35;  Bullock,  35-36; 
Butler,  36-38;-  Calhoun,  38-39,  Colbert,  39-40; 
Coosa,  40-41;  Dallas,  41-43;  Elmore,  43-49, 
Jefferson,  49—54;  Lauderdale,  54-55;  Limestone, 
55-57;  Lowndes,  57-60;  Macon,  61-67;  Madison, 
67-71 ; Mobile,  72-74;  Montgomery,  74-79;  Perry, 
79-81;  Pickens,  81-82;  Sumter,  82-80;  Tusca- 
loosa, 86-87 ; Walker,  87-89;  Wilcox,  89. 
Alabama  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College, 
Ala.,  69-71, 

Alabama  Cliristian  Institute,  Ala.,  60-61. 

Alabama  Refortfl  School  for  Juvenile  Negro  Law 
Breakers*  Ala.,  104-105. 

Alameda  Gardner  Girls'  Industrial  School,  Miss., 

369-370* 

Albany,  Ga.,  208-210. 

Albany  Bible  and  Manual  Training  School,  Ga., 
208-210. 

Albany  Normal  School,  Ga.,  210. 

Albemarle,  N.  C.,  453.  K 

Albemarle  . County  Training  School,  Va.  See 
Union  Ridge  Training  School,  Va. . • 

Albemarle  Training  School,  N.  C.,  448* 

Albion  Academy,  N.  C.,  407-408..  , 

Alcolu,  S.  C.,  522. 

Alcorn,  Mias,  344-346. 

Alcorn  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College,  Mias. , 

344—346, 

Alexandria,  La.,  304-305,  311-312. 

Alexandria,  Va.,  063. 

Alexandria  Baptist  School,  La.,  3x1. 

Alice  lirown  Academy,  Ga*>  255, 


Alice  Lee  Elliot  Memorial  School,  Okla.,  466-467., 
All  Saints  Mission  School,  N.  C.,  452. 

Allen,  B.  F.,  381. 

Alien  Green  Normal  and  Industrial  School,  La., 
310. 

Allen  Industrial  Home  and  School,  N.  C. , 393-394. 
Allen  Memorial  Mission  School,  Ga.,  252. 

Allen  Normal  School,  Ga.s  2 43 -*-2 45. 

Allen  University,  S.  C,  505-506. 

Allendale,  S.  C.,  519 
Allison,  A.  P.,  5 20. 

Allyn,  ftouise  H.,  56.  . A 

Almira,  Ark.,  113-114. 

Alpha  Industrial  Institute,  N.  T.,  605. 

Alter,  Robert  L.,  38. 

runanda  Smith  Industrial  School  for  Gilds,  ILL, 
697-  . ^ . * 

Amelia,  Va.,  663. 

Amelia  Courthouse,  Va.,  661-662. 

Americas,  Ga.,  242-243,  25$. 

Americas  Institute,  Ga.,  242-243. 

Ames,  Tex.,  6ot. 

Anderson,  D.  H.,  279. 

Anderson,  L.  C , 593. 

Anderson,  Matthew,  693. 

'Anderson,  S.  C.,  5x8. 

Anderson  High  School,  Tex.  See  Denison  Public 
High  School,  Tex. 

Andrew  Robertson  Institute,  S.  C.,  478-479. 
Annnmalne,  Ala.,  89-90. 

Anniston,  Ala.,  38,  97. 

Anniston  Normal  ana  Industrial  College,  Ala.,  97. 

Ansler,  C.  W.,  552.- 

Anthony  Bepexet  School,  Pa.,  701. 

Apperson,  Miss  E.,  546. 

Appropriations,  Alabama,  27-30;  Arkansas,  107*-' 
no;  Delaware,  139;  Florida,  159-162;  Kentucky, 
259-261 ; Louisiana,  983-286;  Maryland,  ;*  1 7-3 ig ;v 
Mississippi,  333-338;  Missouri,  379;  Nora. Caro- 
lina, 387-390;  Oklahoma,  461-462;  public,  9-11;' 
South  Carolina,  471-473;  Tennessee,  527-531; 
Virginia,  607-610;  West  Virginia,  669. 

Arcadia,  Ga.,  252-253.  -■ 

Archbishop  Ryan  ‘Memorial  School,  Ga.,  251. 
Archer,  C.  E.,662. 

Archer,  H.  E.,  45.  . 

Archery,  Ga./357 
Argenta,  Ark.,  126-128. 

Arkadelphia,  Ark.,  117,' 134- 
Arkadelphia  B4>tist  Academy,  Ark.,  134.  / . 

Arkansas,  agricultural  education,  112;  appiopria-  ( 
tkrns,  107-110;  attendance,  110;  Baptist  schools,  ; 
small,  434-135;  Catholic  schools,  parish,*  136;* 
industrial  education,  us;  Presbyterian  school^  * 
small,  136-138;  private  and  higher  schools,  113-  r 
138;  school  facilities,  107-1 12 ; summary  o I educao 
txmal  needs,  11s ; supervision,  in;  teacher  trsfcv 
. lag,  no.  • ■ , .• 

‘f  *v 


i ia 


■—i 


■ • * J .,  ■ 
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Blackstock,  S.  C.,  $a*. 

Blackstone,  Va.,  648. 

BUckville,  S.  C.,  516-519. 

Bleach,  H.  A.,  225. 

Blocker,  Isaiah,  165. 

Blount,  J.  H.,  124. 

Bluefield,  W.  Va,.  674-675. 

Bluefield  Colored  Institute,  W.  Va.,  674-675. 
Bluestone  Mission,  Va.,  639. 

Blundon,  Afrr.  F.  L.,  315. 

Blun don’s  School  (Mrs.),  La.,  315-316. 

Bobo,  B.  E , 514. 

Boggs  Academy,  Ga. , 195-197. 

Bogue,  H.  P.  V.,  584. 

Boley,  M.  C.,  525.  , 

Boley,  Old  a.,  467-4©. 

Boley  Public  High  School,  Okla.,  468. 

Bonner,  1.  H.,  92. 

Booker,  J.  A.,  128.  k 

Booker  T.  Washington  and  Franklin  Normal, 
Academic  and  Industrial  School,  Va.,  659. 
Bodne,  C.  H.,  278. 

Bordentown,  N.  J.,  ©2. 

Bo ul ware.  R.  J.,  513. 

Bourbon  County  Training  School,  Ky.,  264-265. 
Bowden,  A list  A.,  574. 

Bowen,  Cornelia,  76. 

Bowie,  Md.,  324-325. 

Bowling  Green,  Ky.,  276-277. 

Bowling  Green,  Va.,  620. 

Bowling  Green  Academy,  Ky.,  276-277. 

Boyd,C.  J.,68. 

Boyd,  T.  C.,  137. 

Boyd  Institute,  Tex.,  600. 

Boydton  Institute,  Va.,  639-640.  ' * 

Boy lan  Home  and  Industrial  Training  School, 
Fla.,  165-166. 

Bracy,  Va.,  663. 

B idley  District  Academy,  Arkv  135. 

Bragg,  P.  F.,  329. 

Bramerd  Institute,  S.  C.,  489. 

Branch  Normal  College,  Ark.,  120-121. 

Braxton,  Louise,  254. 

Braxton,  Miss.,  367-368. 

Breaux  Bridge,  La.,  312. 

Brenhatn,  Tex.,  600-601. 

Brenham  Normal  and  Industrial  College,  Tex., 
600-601. 

Brewer  Normal,  Industrial  and  Agricultural  Insti- 
tute, S.  C.,  493*494- 
Bricks,  N.  C.,  403-404. 

Bndgeford,  B.  M.t  451. 

Bridges,  B.  J.,  258. 

Brinkley,  Ark.,  122-123,  137. 

Bristol,  Tom.,  362,  564. 

Bristol  Normal  Institute,  Tenn.,  564.  . 

Bcodie,  F.  L-i  454- 
Brooks,  C.  W.,  52. 

Brown,  Alice,  255. 

Brown,  C.'B.* 

Brown,  Mrx.  C.  H.’, 

Brown,  C.  S.,  420. 

Brown,  E. .11.,  42. 

Brown,  J.  H.t  203. 

Brown4,A/<x# E.M.,  701,  " 

Browning  Industrial  Home  and  Mather  Academy, 

BrowxurJlel^cna.,  551.  * 


419- 


Bryan,  C.  B.,  6s2iN 
Bryan,  W.  H.,  440. 

Bryant,  C.  B.,  468. 

Bryam  Preparatory  Institute,  Ga.,  24II. 

Bryantown,  Md.,  328. 

Bruce,  N.  C.,  380. 

Brunswick,  Ga.,  225-226,  258. 

Brunswick  Naval  ;md  Industrie!  School,  Ga.,  258. 
Buchanan,  G.  H., 620. 

Buchanan,  W.  S.,  69. 

Buckingham  Smith  Fund,  Fla.,  182. 

Buildings  and  grounds,  supervision,  25. 

Bullen,  J.  C.,  374.  ^ 

Bundy,  W.‘0.,  603. 

Bunkie,  La.,  308. 

Bunkie  Academy,  La.,  306. 

Burdett,  J.  R.,  xx6. 

Burgan,  I.  M.,  587. 

Burgaw,  N.  C.,  449-450. 

Burgaw  Normal  and  Industrial  Institute,  N.  C., 
449-450. 

Burkhardt,  Gertrude,  583. 

Burksville,  Va.,  648-649. 

Burrell  Normal  School,  Ala.,  55.  _ 

Burroughs,  Nannie  E.,  154. 

Burton,  S.  CjjgQ  * 

Bush  XVme^^^ricultural,  and  Industrial  Insti- 
tute, 

Byrd,  John,  421.  * 

Byrd,  William,  126. 


Cabin  Creek  High  School,  Ga.,  241. 

Cadiz,  Ky.,  278. 

Cadiz  Normal  and  Theological  School,  Ky.,  278. 
Calcasieu  Parish  Training  School,  La.,  291. 
Caldwell,  William  A.,  73. 

Calhoun,  Ala.,  58-60. 

Calhoun  Colored  School,  Ala.,  58-60. 

Calhoun  Falls,  S.  C.,  522. 

Camden,  Ala.,  90-91. 

Camden,  Ark.,  124,  135,  138. 

Camden,  S.  C.,  494-^405. 

Camden  Academy,  Ala.,  90-9 x. 

Camp  Nelson,  Ky:,  271. 

Campbell,  G.  R.,  304. 

Campbell,  L.  L.,  006. 

Campbell  College,  Miss.,  353-355. 

Campti,  La.,  31a. 

Canfield,  Ark.,  138. 

Canfield  Normal  and  Industrial  School,  Ark.,  138. 
Canton  Bend,  Ala.,  91-92. 

Canton  Bend  Mission  School,  Ala.,  91-92. 
Cappahotic,  Va.,  632-633.  * 

Carlisle,  Pa.,  694. 

Carlisle,  S.  C.,  521. 

Caroline  County  Training  School,  Va.,  6so» 

Carr,  Clarence  F.,  603. 

Cafttdftnfl,  P.  M.  P.,  251.  . 

CanolJ,  W.  H.,  466. 

Carrollton,  Ala.,  81-82. 

Carry,  George  W.,  464. 

Carry,  M.P.,ia8. 

Carter,  William  R.,  678. 

Cartersrille,  Va.,  660.  ' 

“ ' ££.‘455. 

lie  School  for  Colored  Boys,  Fla,,  xSo. 
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Catholic  schools,  Delaware,  145;  District  of  Colum- 
bia, 155;  Florida,  180 , Georgia,  350-352. 
Catholic  schools  (pariah),  Arkansas,  136;  Ken- 
tucky, 378]  .Louisiana,  jia;  Kisrinippi,  376; 
North  Carolma,  451;  Northern  States,  694;  Ok- 
lahoma, 467;  South  Carolina,  5x7;  Tennessee, 
561;  Texas,  601-603;  Virginia,  660. 
CauthocnviUe,Va.,  659-660. 

Centerville,  Ala.,  14. 

Central  Alabama  Institute,  Ala.,  53-54. 

Central  Christian  Institute,  Ky.,  378. 

Central  City  College,  Ga.,  194-195. 

Central  Louisiana  Academy,  La.,  31L. 

Central  Mississippi  College,  Miss.,  £72-373. 

Central  Park  Normal  and  Industrial  School,  Ga. , 

Central ?exaa College , Tex.,  <86-587. 

Centre ville  Industrial  School,  Ala.,  34-35. 

Chad  bourn,  N.  C.,  4S4- 

Chandler  Normal  School,  Ky.,  266-367. 

Charenton,  La.,  312. 

Charity,  Ala.,  57-58. 

Charleston,  S.  C.,  485-487,  532-526. 

Charleston  Industrial  School,  S.  C.,  486. 

Charleston  Normal  and  Industrial  School,  S.  C.,  523. 
Charlotte,  N.  C.,  434-436,  453. 

Charlotte, *Va.,  663. 

Charlottesville,  Va.,  613-614. 

Chariton,  T.  J.,  605. 

Chastang,  Ala.,  100. 

Chatham,  Va.,  661,  663. 

Chattahoochee  Institute,  Oa.,  347. 

Chattanooga,  Tenn.,.  547-548.' 

Chattanooga  Public  High  School,  Tenn.,  547-548. 
Chavers,  P.  W.,  696. 

Cheltenham,  Md;,  330-331. 

Qieneyville,  La.,  31a. 

Cheraw,  S.  C. 490.  f 

Cheriton,  Va.,  647. 

Cherokee  Normal  and  Industrial  Institute,  S.  C., 

Ctieskire,  Anne,  353. 

Chester,  S.  C,  489. 

Chesterfield,  S.  C.,  519. 

Chesterfield  Parochial  School,  S.  C.,  519. 

Cheyney,  Pa.,  691-693..  1 

Cheyney  Training  School  for  Teachers,  Pa.,  691- 

Chicago,  111.,  694,  697-698. 

*Chicot  County  Training  School,  Ark.,  1x5-116. 
Children’*  Temporary  Home,  D.  C.,  157-158. 
China,  Ala.,  tot. 

Chisholm,  B.  A.,  175: 

Christian,  Mr/.,  xoa. 

. Christian  Church,  small  schools,  Texas,  601-602. 
Christian  College,  N.  C. , 408-400. 

Christian,, Monu . and  Industrial  Training  School 
and  Rescue  Home  for  Emng.Girls,  Va.,  668. 
Christ! an  Theological  and  Industrial  College,  Tex., 

60I-602.  ' * V.  1 .‘f 

Christian  *s  Private  School  (Mf*)/Ala.^  101 . 
Christiansburg  Industrial  Institute,  Va.,  643-643,  > , 
Christ’s  Missionary  and  Industrial,  College, > Mus., 
3 * * >**:-  >;  ■„?  . m > 

'Christ's  Temple  Past  Ul  School,  Miss.,  377.  , • ■ 
Chula,  Vav66a.  * j . 

CtodnttaUrOtrio,  687, 694. 
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Industrial  Institute, 
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Claflin  College,  S.  C.,  500-503. 

Claremont,  Va.,  665-666. 

Clarendon  County  Training  School,  S.  C.,  49  u - 
Clark,  A.  S.,  307. 

Clark,  Annie,  663 . 

Clark,  C.  C.,450. 

Clark,  T.  S.,  294. 

Clark,  L.  S.(  304. 

Clark  University,  Ga.(  215-317. 

Clarke,  Mrs.  A.  R.,  158. 

Clarke,  T.  F.,‘122. 

Clarke,  S.  H.,  644. 

Clarke's  Training  School  and  Employment  Bu- 
reau, D.  C.,  158. 

Clarkson,  E.  B.,  56a. 

Clark  ton,  N.  C.,  457. 

Clarkton,  Va.,  663. 

Clayton,  Del.,  143. 

Clayton,  J.  E.,  593. 

Clayton  Industrial  High  School,  Tex.,  593. 
Clayton  Williams  University,  Md.,  3374 
CleppeSger,  L.  L.,  560. 

Cleveland, ,M  C.,  97. 

Cleveland,  Tenn.,  56V 
Cleveland  Academy,  Tenn. 

Clifton  Forge,  Va.,  664. 

Clifton  Forge  Normal  and 
Va.,664. 

Clinton,  Miss.,  351. 

Clinton,  N.  C.,  437. 

Clinton  College,  S.  C.,  513— 5 
Clinton  Street  High  School,  Ky.  See  Frankfort 
Public  High  School,  Ky. 

Cobb,  Mrs.  Helena  B.,  234. 

Cochran,  A.  M.,  426. 

Cocoanut  Grove,  Fla.,  x8i. 

Coleman,  O.  L , 289. 

Coleman  College,  La.,  289-390. 

College  work,  16-17. 

Colleges  and  universities.  See  Private  and  higher 
schools.  See  also  under  names  of  States — school 
facilities . 

Collier,  N.  W.,  169. 

Collins,  M.  L , 309.  ( 

.Colored  Agricultural  and  Normal  University, 
Okla.,  464-466. 

Colored  High  School,  Miss.,  372. 

Colored  Industrial  Home  ana  School,  La.,  398-399. 
Colored  Industrial  School  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  687. 
Colored  Methodist  Episcopal  schools.  See  Metho- 
. dist  Episcopal  schools,  colored.  ? 

Colored  Orphan  Asylum,  N.  Y.,  699-700. 
Columbia,  S.  C. , 504-509. 

Columbia,  Va.,  660. 

Columbus,  Ga.,  233-234,  256-257. 

Columbus,  Ohio,  694,  696. 

Columbus  Colored  Industrial  School,  Ga.,  235-334. 
Combined  Normal  and  Industrial  Department, 
Ohio,  685-687. 

goncord.  N.  C.,  *95-396.  4S3-  f 
Connelly,  J.  R.  r.;*524.  * 

Conroe,  Tex., ,602-603. 

Conroe  Normal  and  Industrial  College,  Tex., 
< 602-603. 

Consolidated  White  River  Academy,  Ark.,  123-133. 
I Converse,. La„  306.  : 

J Cookmaa  Institute,  Fla.,  166. 
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Cooley,  Mist  R.  B.,  483. 

-..Cooper,  A,  B.,  235. 

Cooper,  Mrs.  Alice  L.,  103. 

Cooper,  J.  H.,  182. 

Cooper  Graded  School,  Ala.,  103. 

Coosa  County  Training  School,  Ala.,  41. 

Cordele,  Ga.,  *07-208. 

Corey  Memorial  Institute,  Va.,  646-647. 

Corona,  Ala.,  88-89. 

Corona  Normal  and  Industrial  School,  Ala.,  88-89. 
Cottage  Grove,  Ala.,  41. 

Cotton,  J.  A.,  439. 

Cotton,  J.  N.,  92. 

Cotton  Plant,  Ark.,  133-134. 

Cotton  Plant  Academy,  Ark.,  133*134. 

Cotton  Valley  School,  Ala.,  61-67. 

Coulter  Memorial  Academy,  S.  C.,  490. 

Court  land,  Ala.,  98. 

Cowart,  William  R.,  183. 

Cowpens,  S.  C.,  525. . 

Cox,  E.  F.,  486. 

Cox,  J.  M.,  130. 

Crawford,  B.  T..  138. 

Crecy,  W.  L.,  429. 

Creditt,  William  A.,  688. 

Crockett,  Tex.,  584-585. 

Croome,  Md.,  328. 

Croome  Settlement  School,  Md.,  528. 

Crowley,  La.,  312. 

Cunningham,  M.  A..  516. 

Curry,  E.  W.  B.,  696. 

Curry  Normal  and  Industrial  Institute,  Ohio,  696. 
Curtis,  C.  B.,  42. 

Cuthbert,  Ga.,  235-236. 


Dali  lent,  Father,  25.*. 

Dallas,  Tex.,  601,  603. 

Dallas  Public  High  School,  Tex.,  603-604, 
Dalton,  Mo.,  386-381. 

Daly,  Mrs.  Rachel  S.,  105. 

Daly  Reformatory,  Ala.,  105. 

Daniel  Hand  Fund,  Tenn.,  537. 

Daniels,  Janies  S.,  5x7. 

Daniels,  John  V.,  258. 

Danville,  Va.,  650-651. 

Danville  Industrial  High  School,  Va.,  650-651. 
Danville  Public  High  School, -Va.,  650. 

Dart,  J.  L.,  523. 

Davagc,  M.  S.,  361. 

Davidson,  H.  D.,  34. 

Davis,  F.  R.,  102. 


Davis,  J.  D.,  509. 

Davis,  J.H.,  86. 

Dawkinsjohn  S.,  518. 

Day,  A.  E.,  251. 

Dayton  Academy,  N.  CL,  455. 

Daytona,  Fla,,  178-179. 

Daytona  Education  Industrial  Training  School  for 
Negro  Oirls,  Fla..  178-179. 

De  Berr  , W.  C,  *58.  ’ 

Debnam,  T.  U.,  4^9. 

De  Castro,  J.  F.,  230. 

Decatur,  Ga.,  252. 

Delaware,  appropriations,  139;  private  and  higher 
schools,  141-145:  school  facilities  in  the  .State, 
139-141;  summary  0 i educational  needs,  141. 


Delaware  (counties),  Kent,  141-143;  New  Castle, 
143-144.  '* 

Delaware  Orphans'  Home  and  Industrial  School, 
Del.,  144. 

Delcambre,  La. , 312. 

Demopolis,  Ala.,  103. 

Denbey;  E.  T., ^65. 

Denison,  Tex.,  <x>4. 

Denison  Public  High  School,  Tex.,  604. 

Denmark,  S.  C.,  479-481.  „ 

Denominational  , schools  (small),.  Florida,  182; 
Georgia,  253;  Kentucky,  278-279;  Mississippi, 
776-377;  North  Carolina,  456-457;  South  Caro- 
lina, 522-523:  Tennessee,  564-566.  See  alto 

Baptist  schools;  Catholic  shools;  Christian 
Church  schools;  Episcopal  schools;  Lutheran 
schools;  Methodist  schools;  and  Presbyterian 
schools. 

Dermott,  Ark.,  115-1x6,  138. 

Dickerson,  Thomas,  3x1. 

Dickson,  Mrs.  E.  G.,  663. 

Diggs,  J.  R.  L.,  327. 

Dillard,  Mrs.  S.  J.,  663. 

Dingus,  J.  A.,  48. 

Dinkins,  Afr*.  M.  J.,  253. 

Dinwiddie,  Va.,  621. 

Dinwiddie  Agricultural  and  Industrial  School, 
Va.,  621. 

District  of  Columbia,  private  and  higher  schools, 
147-158;  school  faculties,  147. 

District  of  Columbia  (citied  and  towns).  See  under 
names  of  cities  and  towns. 

Dixon,  S.  J.,  605. 

Dixon  Gordon’s  Orphanage,  Tex.,  605-606. 

Dockery,  J.  C.,  455. 

Dogan,  M.  W.,  581. 

Dole,  Alsie  B.,  393. . 


Donelson,  Mrs.  M.  L.,  413. 

Dorchester  Academy,  Ga.,  230-23X. 

Dothan,  Ala.,  97. 

Dothan* Normal  and  Industrial  Institute,  Ala.,  97. 
Douglas  Academy,  N.  C.,  457. 

Douglas  High  School,  Ky.  See  Henderson  Public 
High  School,  Ky. 

Dover,  Del.,  141-143. 

Downer,  S.  A.,  181.  , 

Downingtown,  Pa.,  688-689. 

Downingtown  Industrial  and  Agricultural  College, 


Pa.,  688-689. 

Downsville,  ii.,  312. 

Dublin,  Ga.,  253. 

Dudley,  J.  B.,  414. 

Dunbar,  J.  W.,  648. 

Dunbar  Camp  Agricultural,  Industrial,  and  Me- 
chanical Scnool,  Pa.,  697. 

Dunbar  High  School,  D,  y..,  148. 

Dun  ton,  L.  M.,  50a 
Dupree  Academy,  Ark.,  138. 

Durham,  N.  C.,  401-403. 

Dusenbury,  C.  B.,  454,  562. 


E. 

Earle,  I.  Newton,  299. 

East  Alabama  High  school,  Ala,,  98. 

East  Carroll  Normal  and  Industrial  Institute,  La., 

3<>9-3ia 
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Bait  Texas  Normal  and  Industrial  Academy,  Tex. 


r 

p; 

Kvg- 


ai.  Srr  also  -under 
Private  and  higher 


pe  of  Samuel  Huston 

. 449- 

of  Rust  University, 


Bekera  North  Carolina  Industrial  School,  N.  C., 

*00-400. 

Eirto^S.  C.,5i8. 

Baton ville,  Fla.,  175-176. 

Bbenezer  Parochial  School,  Ga.,  353 
Economic  and  social  Status,  Negroes,  9-n. 

Eden  ton,  N.  C.(  397-308,  448,  45*  * 

Eden  to  a Normal  and  Industrial  Institute,.  N.  C., 

BdlstD  Inland,  S.  C.,  533. 

Educational  facilities,  summary,  9-36. 

Ed waid  Waters  College,  Fla.,  167-160. 

Edwards,  Afri.  B,  E,,  57. 

Bd"**}**  Jfiss.,  351-353. 

Edwards,  T.  J.,  667. 

Edwards,  W.  J.,  94. 

Eichelberger,  J.  W.,  114. 

Elder,  T.J.,  345. 

Elementary  schools,  14-15 
State s — school  facilities; 
schools. 

Eleventh  District  Normal  and  Industrial  School 

Eliza  Dee  Industrial  Htee 
College,  Tex.,  594, 

Elizabeth  City,  N.  C.'^K  ; 

Elizabeth  L.  Rust  Horil?  ( 

Min.,  *65-366. 

Elizabethtown,  N.  C.,  456. 

Ellerson,  L.  B.f  53. 

Kllicott  City,  Ma.,  339. 

Elliot,  J.  F.t  183. 

Elliott,  George  M.,  137. 

Elliott,  T.  M.,  93. 

EUis,  W.  C.,  144. 

I.  J-.  374- 
Ellwm,  T.  F.,  181. 

KJy,  D.  M.,  08. 

Emerson  Industrial  Institute,  S.  C.,  5x0. 

Emerson  Normal  and  Industrial  Institute,  Ala., 
7,3-74. 

Epipbmy  Minion,  S.  C.,  517-518. 

Episcopal  Parochial  School,  N.  C.,  45a. 

Episcopal  schools  (small),  Florida,  180-181;  Geor- 
rU,  *51-351;  North  Carolina,  453;  South  Caro- 
una,  5x^-5i8;  Virginia,  660. 

Eskx  High  School,  N.  C.,  451. 

Etheridge,  W.  S.,  44$. 

Europe,  Mrs.  A.  E.,  103. 

Evans,  George,  364. 

Evans,  Justus  J„  145. 


Fairford,  Ala.,  100. 

Fairport,  N.  C.,  456. 

Faison,  t.  R.,  447- 
Faison,  N.  C„  448. 

Faison  Educational  and  Industrial  Institute,  N.  C., 


Memorial  6cbool,  S.  C.,  518. 

Falls  Church,  Va. , 66y. 

Farmers H Improvement  Society  AgriteoKuiraS  Col- 
Faunadale,  Ala.,  103. 


Faunsdale  Unkm  Academy,  Ala.,  103. 

Faver  High  School,  Okla.,  464. 

Fayette  County  Training  School,  Tenn.,  544. 

Fayetteville,  N.  C.,  400-401,  453. 

Feaster,  W.  D.,  iit. 

Fee  Memorial  Institute,  Ky.,  371. 

Ferguson  and  Williams  Normal  and  Polytechnic 
Institute,  S.  C.,  523. 

Femandina,  Fla.,  180. 

Fessenden,  Fla.,  174-175. 

Fessenden  Academy  and  Industrial  School,  Fla., 
«74“i75- 

Field  work,  4, 

Fields,  J.  D.,  423. 

Financial  aid  to  schools,  private.  See  Appropria- 
tions. 

Fisher,  Mrs.  E.  W.,  30^ 

Fisk  University,  Tenn.,  536-538. 

Flegler  High  School,  S C , 533. 

Fletcher.  F.  W.,  428. 

Flint -Goodridge  Hospital  and  Nurse  Training 
School,  La.,  316. 

Florence,  Ala.,  55. 

Florida,  appropriations,  159-162;  attendance,  162; 
Baptist  schools,  small,  179-180;  Catholic  schools, 

# small,  180;  denominational  schools,  small,  183; 
Episcopal  schools,  small,  180-181;  industrial 
education,  163;  Presbyterian  schools,  small, 
181-182*;  private  and  higher  schools,  164-183; 
school  facilities,  159-164;  summary  of  educa- 
tional needs,  164;  supervision,  164;  teacher 
training,  162. 

Florida  (cities  and  towns).  See  under  names  of 
cities  and  towns. 

Florida  (counties),  Duval,  164-170;  Leon,  170-173; 
Marion,  173-175;  Orange,  175-176;  Suwanee, 
176-178;  Volusia,  178-170. 

Florida  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  for 
Negroes,  Fla.,  171. 

Florida  Baptist  Academy,  Fla,,  169. 

Florida  Institute,  Fla.,  177-178. 

Fordyce,  Ark.,  135. 

Forsythe,  Ga.,  333-233. 

Forsyth  Normal  and  Industrial  Institute,  Ga., 
332-333. 

Fort  Davis,  Ala.,  61-62. 

Fort  Gaines,  Ga.,  347. 

Fort  Motte,  S.  C.,  535. 

Fort  Smith,  Ark.,  132-133. 

Fort  Smith  Public  High  School,  Ark.,  132-133. 

Fort  Valley,  Ga.,  339-330. 

Fort  Valley  High  and  Industrial  School,  Ga., 
339-330. 

Fort  Worth,  Tex.,  591-592. 

Fort  Worth  Industrial  and  Mechanical  College, 
Tex.,  592. 

Fort  Worth  Public  High  School,  Tex.,  591. 

Foster,  J.  P.,  51  x. 

Foster,  M G.,  *10. 

Foster,  R.  E.  F.,  519. 

Foster,  P.  H.,  124. 

Fountain,  W.  A.,  331. 

Fourteenth  District  Normal  and  Industrial  School , 
La.  See  Minden  Academy,  La. 

Fbuse,  W.  H.>  265^ 

Frankfort,  Ky.,  ^6^69. 

^Frankfort  Public  High  School,  Ky.,  967. 
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Franklin,  I.  C.,  60. 

Franklin,  Va.,  656. 

Franklin,  W.  H.,  549. 

Franklin  Normal  and  Industrial  Institute, Va.,  656. 

Franklin  ton,  N.  C.,  407-409,  448  • 

Fraser,  J.  H.,  171. 

Frauds  among  Negro  schools,  1. 

Frazer,  P.  T.,  277. 

Fiarier,  I.  W.,  594. 

Frederick,  N.  J.,  505. 

Frederick  Douglaan-High  School,  Tex.  See  Sher- 
man Public  Hignochool , Tex . 

Frederick  Douglass  Hospital  Nurse  Training  I 
School,  Pa.,  701. 

Fredericksburg,  Va.,  657. 

Fredericksburg  Normal  and  Industrial  Institute, 
Va.,  657. 

Freedmen's  Hospital  Nurse  Training  School,  D.  C., 
156. 

Freelands,  Mrs.,  562. 

Freeman,  Maggie  L.(  264. 

Friends'  Western  District  Academy,  Pa.,  701. 

Friendship  Normal  and  Industrial  College,  S.  C., 

A.  U.,  518. 

Frissell,  H.  B.,62*;. 

Frogmore  (St.  He  na  Island),  483^485. 

Frost,  T.  B.,  601. 

Fuller,  H.  L.,454*v 

Fuller,  R.  T.,  316. 

Fuller,  T.  O.,  559. 

Furman,  Ala.,  103-104. 

Furr,  Sherman  S.,  666. 

G. 

Gadson,  J.  H.,  211. 

Gaffney,  S.  C.,  515, *522. 

Gainesville,  Fla.,  179-180,  182. 

Gainesville,  Ga,  348. 

Galveston,  Tex.,  6oit,  604. 

Galveston  Public  High  School,  Tex.,  604. 

Gammon  Theological  Seminary , Ga.,  2 17-219. 

Gandy,  J.  M.,  622. 

Garysburg  High  School,  N.  C.,  451. 

Gastonia,  N.  C.,  451. 

Gaudet,  Mrs.  F.  J.,  298. 

baraa,  30,  32,  33,  57,  66,  Ii;  Arkansas,  109,  no, 
112,  118,  121,  123;  Georgia,  188,  190,  191,192. 
223,  245;  Kentucky,  261,  263,  264;  Louisiana, 
281,  287,  296;  Mississippi,  338;  North  Carolina, 
08q,  39a,  431, 433. 43<>»436;  South  Carolina,  475. 
401;  Tennessee,  531,  $32.  533.  544.  55®;  557; 
Texas,  571;  Virginia,  609, 612, 620, 629, 648, 658, 

George  R.  Smith  College,  Mo.,  385-386, 

Georgia,  Baptist  school s,  small,  347-949;  Catholic 
schools,  250-253 ; Episcopal  schools,  small, 
351-253;  independent  schools,  small,  .354-457; 
msbyterian schools,  small,  252-352;  private  and 
higher  schools,  103-358;  school  facilities,  *85- 
193;  small  schools  of  miscellaneous  denomina- 
tions, 353;  summary  of  educational  needs,  191- 
19a. 

Georgia  (cities  and  towns).  See  under  name*  cf 
cities  and  towns. 


Georgia  (counties) , Bed  Hill,  193;  Bibb,  101-195; 
Burke,  195-197;  Chatham,  197-201;  Clarke, 
201-305;  Coweta,  305-206;  Crisp,  307-208: 
Dough terty,  308-310;  Floyd,  an;  Fulton,  212- 
224;  Glynn,  324-226;  Greene,  336-327;  Han- 
cock, 227-^28;  Houston,  228-330;  Liberty,  230- 
231;  Monroe, 212-233;  Muscogee, 232-334;  Pike, 
234-235;  Randolph,  235-236;  Richmond,  236- 
240;  Spalding,  240-241;  Sumter,  24i-?43; 
Thomas,  243-244;  Washington,  245-246;  Wilkes, 
246. 

Georgia  Colored  Industrial  and  Orphans'  Home, 
Ga.,  258. 

Georgia  State  Industrial  College,  Ga.,  200-201 . 

Gibbons  High  School.  See  Paris  Public  High 

■ School,  Tex. 

Gibbs  High  School.  See  Little  Rock  Public  High 
School,  Ark. 

Gibsland,  La.,  289-290. 

Gibson,  J.  R , 604. 

Gilbert  Academy  and  Industrial  School,  La., 
3<>7-3<>&  ■ 

Gillespie  Normal  School,  Ga.,  207. 

Gillmore,  LeRoy,  659. 

Girls'  Training  School,  N.  C.,  448. 

GUncy,  John  A.,  145 

Gloster,  Miss.,  375. 

Gloucester  Agricultural  and  Industrial  School,  Va., 
632-f>33- 

Glover,  E.  M.,  524. 

Good  Shepherd  Parochial  School,  Ga.,  251. 

Good  Shepherd  Parochial  School,  N.  C.,  453. 

Good  Shepherd  School,  Ga.,  252. 

Good  Shepherd  School,  Va.,  661. 

Goode,  A.  658. 


Goode,  G.  W.,  651. 

Goode,  George  E.,  515. 

Goodloe,  D.  S.  S.,  324. 

Goodwill  Parochial  School,  S.  C.,  509-510. 

Goold,  Edgar  H.,  443- 
Gould  Academy,  N.  C.,  454. 

Graham,  N.  C,  456. 

Grambling,  La.,  310.  314. 

Grand  Coteau,  La.,  312. 

Grasty,  W.  F.,  650. 

Gratian,  Brother,  652. 

Graves,  C.  F.,  449. 

Gray,  S.  S.,  311. 

Green,  M.  N.,  396. 

Greensboro,  Ala.,  100,  102. 

Greensboro,  N.  C.,  41.2-417. 

Greehville,  Ala.,  37,  96. 

Greenville 
Greenville 
Greenville 

Green  vB  le , TH»vJ|64  . 

Greenville  Industrial  College,  Mias.  See  Kos- 
ciusko Industrial  College,  Miss. 

Greenville  College,  Tenn  569. 

Greenwood,  Miss.,  375.  ^ 

Greenwood,  S.  C.,  493-494. 

Greenwood  Seminary,  Miss.,  375. 

Greer,  S.  C.,  516. 

Gregg,  John  A. , 167. 

Gregg,  N.  JM  sat. 

Gregory  Normal  Institute,  N.  C.,  428-439. 
Grenada  and  Zion  College,  Miss  * 375. 


^ Vi-  dJ; 
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Gretna,  La.,  313. 

Gretna..  Va.,  651-653. 

Griffin,  A.-  J-,  417- 
Griffin,  Ga.,  241. 

Griffin,  H.  D 566. 

Griffin,  M.  H.,  88. 

Gross,  F.  W.,  578. 

Guadeloupe  College,  Tex.,  576-577. 

Gulley,  Elizabeth,  81. 

Guthrie,  A.  O.,  ado. 

Guthrie,  Okla.,  464. 

Guy,  H.  L.,  486. 

Guyton,  Ga.,  347. 

H. 

Haight,  Miss  S.  L.,  477. 

Haines  Normal  and  Industrial  School,  Ga.,  336-337. 
Hale,  W.  J.,  541. 

Halifax  Institute,  Va.,  659. 

Hall,  Mrs . Amelia  A.,  698. 

Hall,  G.  W.,  375. 

Hail,  M.  P.,  514. 

Hamilton,  G.  P..  558. 

Hampton,  Va.,  635-631,  668. 

Hampton  Normal  and  Agricultural  Institute,  Va., 
635-631. 

Hampton  Training  School  for  Nurses,  Va.,  668. 
Hancock,  G.  B.,  4^9. 

Hanover,  Va.,  667. 

Harbison  College,  S.  C.,  497-498. 

Harlean  Academy,  S.  C.,  519. 

Harper,  J.  B.,  458. 

Harper  College,  Miss. , 375. 

Harper’s  Ferry,  W.  Va.,  670-671. 

Harrell,  J.t  A.,  660. 

Harriet ] ry  Industrial  School,  Ga.,  353. 

Harris,  Afrr.  J.  C.,  203. 

Harris,  J.  R. , 346. 

Harris,  S.  F.,  303. 

Harristown,  Miss.,  376. 

Hanodsburg,  Ky.,  378-379. 

Harry,  H.  R.,  520. 

Harb,  I.  Alva,  409. 

Hartman,  J.  H.,  639. 

Hartshorn  Memorial  College,  Va.,  634-635. 

Haven  and  Speedwell  Home,  Ga. , 199-200. 

Haven  Institute,  Miss.,  361-362. 

HaWldns,  Mason  A. , 33 1 . 

Hawkins,  S.  P.,  458- 
Hawkins,  Tex. , 601 . 

• Hawthorne.  L..  96. 

Hayden,  Afrr.  D.  I.,  656. 

Hayes,  R.  B.,  385. 

Haynes,  Charles  H.,  97.  4 

Haynes  rifle,  la.,  3ta. 

Haywood,  J H.,  455. 

•"  Haywood  Countya  raining  School,  Tenn.,  551. 

, Heard,  J.  Thomas,  #55. 

Hcarne,  Teat.,  601. . 

Heidi,  P.  A.,  355. 

Helena,  Ark  134-195. 

Helena  B.  Cobb  Home  and  School,  Ga.,  234-335'. 
Helena  Public  High  School,  Ark.,  124-125.  \ 

Hempstead  County  Training  School,  Ark.,  118-119. 
Hendentm,  A tckdtucon,  »$i;  ' .*■  * 

Henderson.  J.;  396,  ;;  ,, 

Henderson,  Junes  M.,  458. 


Henderson,  Ky.,  380, 

Henderson,  N.  C.,  439-440. 

Henderson  Normal  Institute,  N.  C.t  439-440. 
Henderson  Public  High  School,  Ky.,  380. 
Hendersonville,  N.  C.f  456. 

Henry,  N.  E.,  101. 

Hernando,  Miss.,  350. 

Herritage,  W.  J.,  452. 

Hewitt,  A.  A.,  181. 

Hickory  Grove  Academy,  N.  C.,  451. 

Higgs  Memorial  Institute,  N.  C.,  449. 

High,  S.  H.,  451. 

High  Educational  College  of  Glory,  Del.,  146. 

High  Point,  N.  C.,  417-418. 

High  Point  Normal  and  Industrial  School  for  Col- 
ored Students,  N.  C.(  417-418. 

High  School  "A,”  Tex.  See  Fort  Worth  Public 
High  School,  Tex. 

High  Schools.  See  Secondary  schools. 

Hill,  D.W.,  664. 

Hill,  J.  D.,  600. 

Hill,  I.  S.,  545- 

Hill,  Leslie  P.,  691.  * 

Hill,  Miss  Zen  a,  454.  .» 

Hinton,  Miss  M.  F. , 701. 

Hodge  Academy,  Ga.,  246. 

Hodges,  Miss  B.  D.f  369. 

Hodges  Normal  School,  N.  C.,  451. 

Hoffman  St.  Marys  Industrial  Institute,  Tenn., 
565. 

Holland,  W.  S.,  697. 

Holley,  J.  W.,  208. 

Holly  Springs,  Miss.,  362-366,  375. 

Holmes,  B.  K , 356. 

Holmes,  W.  E.,  194. 

Holmes,  W.  T.,  3*57 . ^ 1 

Holmes  Industrial  Institute.  Ga.,  356. 

Holsey  Normal  and  Industrial  Institute,  Ga.,  * 
307-208. 

Holston,  Mrs.,  377. 

HolUclaw,  W.  H.,348. 

Holy  Family  School,  Okla.,  467. 

Holy  Ghost  Catholic  School,  Miss*,  355.  . 

Holy  Redeemer  School , Tex . , 601 . 

Holy  Rosary  School,  Tex.,  601. 

Home  of  the  National  Association  for  Destitute 
Colored  Women  and  Children,  D.  C.,  156. 

Homer,  La.,  393,  309. 

Homer  College,  La.,  39a. 

Homer  Normal  Indiana!  and  Bible  Training 
School,  La.,  309. 

Hooper,  Robert,  533. 

Hope,  Ark.,  118-119. 

Hope,  John,  319. 

Hope,  Va.,  663. 

Hopewell  Rural  Manual  Training  School,  Ala., 
ioa-104. 

Hopkins,  Miss  M.,  659. 

Hopkinsville,  Ky.,  377,  280. 

Hopkinsville  Male  ana  Female  College.  Ky  , 277. 
Hopkinsville  Public  High  School,  Ky..,  280. 
Hortman,  La.,  3x5. 

Horton,  J.  Z.,  4x8.  • * M 

Hot  B angs,  Ark.,  118,137. 

Hot  Springs  Normal  and  Industrial  School,  Ark., 
137.. 

Houma,  La.,  311. 

Houma  Academy,  La.,  311. 
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9 

House  of  Reformation  for  Colored  Boys,  Md.,  35?- 
33*- 

Houston,  E.  A. , 252. 

Houston,  S.  W.,  597. 

Houston,  Tex.,  577-579. 

Houston,  Va.,  659. 

Houston  College,  Tex.,  ^7^-579. 

Houston  Industrial  and  Training  School,  Tex., 

597-598- 

Houston  Public  High  School,  Tex',  577. 

Hovey,  George  R.,  635. 

Howard,  Gen.  0.  0.  149- 
Howard  High  School,  Del.,  144 
Howard  Orphanage  and  Industrial  School,  N.  Y., 
7°°- 

Howard  Public  Higli  School,  S.  C , 505. 

Howard  University,  D.  C.,  1 49- 154. 

Howe  Institute,  La.,  296. 

Howe  Institute,  Tenn.,  559. 

Howell,  S.  A.,  668. 

IWWland,  Miss  A.  B.,  243- 
Hubbard,  G.  W , 538. 

Hubbard,  W.  N , 232-233. 

Hubert,  Z.  T.,  355. 

Hudson,  J.  H.,  452. 

Hughes,  D.  W.,  122. 

Hull,  D.  J.,  576.  • % 

Hunt,  B.  F.,  97,  229. 

Hunt,  Carrie  A.,  481. 

Hunter,  A.  B.,  443. 

Hunter,  Charles  N.,  442. 

Hunter,  J.  W.,  31.; 

Hu  iter,  lames  M.,  248. 

Huntsville,  Ala.,  68-69,  *02-103. 

Huntsville,  Tex.,  597-598. 

Himtsville  Public  High  School,  Ala.,  68. 

Hurd,  B.  J.,  3 1 1 . 

Hurdle,  I.  S.  Q.,  601. 

Hutton,  D.  R.,  313. 

Hyde,  R.  L.,  276. 

Hyde  Park  Station,  Tenn  , 548-549. 

Hyman  Liana  Home,  Ga.,  258. 

Hyman,  Mtss  N.  N.,  258. 

I. 

Illinois,  677;  special  institutions,  697-^98. 
Intmaculate  Conception  School,  AteTrob- 
Immaculate  Conception  School'S.  C.,  517. 
Immaculate  Mother’s  SchooJOenn.,  561. 
Immanuel  Institute,  Ark.,  113. 

Immanuel  Lutheran  College,  N,  0.,  416-417. 
Lnborden,  T.  S.,  403. 

Independent  schools  (small),  Alabama,  101 ; Dela- 
ware, 144-145;  Florida,  183;  Georgia,  254-2*57; 
Kentucky,  279;  Louisiana,  3 13-315;  Maryland, 
328-329;  North  Carolina,  457-459;  Northern 
States,  695-697;  South  Carolina,  523-525;  Vir- 
ginia, 663-666. 

Indiana,  677-678,  695  ; small  independent  schools, 

Individual  schools,  report,  k. 

Industrial  Agricultural  College  for  Negroes,  Miss., 
374- 

Industrial  education,  18-20;  Alabama,  32;  Arkan- 
sas, 112;  Florida,  163;  Kentucky,  263;  Louisiana 
287;  Maryland,  319;  Mississippi,  338;  North  Caro- 
lina, 39a;  South  Carolina,  475;  Tennessee,  532; 
Texas,  572;  Virginia,  612, 


Industrial  Home  for  Colored  Girls,  Md.,  329-330. 
Industrial  Home  School  for  Colored  Children, 

D.  C.,  156. 

Industrial  Home  School  for  Colored  Girls,  Va.,  667. 
Industrial  Missionary  Association  School,  Ala., 42. 
Industrial  Uniori  Institute  Training  School  and 
Orphanage,  N.  C.,  458. 

Ingleside  Seminar)  , Va.,  648-649. 

Ingraham^L.  S , 228. 

Institute,  W.  Va.,  672-674. 

Irmo,  S.  C.,  497-198. 

Ish. , J.  G.,  Jr.,  120. 

Isle  Breveile,  La.,  312 

Israel  Academy,  La.,  288-289.*  , 

j- 

J.  K.  Brick  Agricultural,  Industrial,  and  Normal 
School,  N.  C.,  403-405 
J.  Thomas  Heard  University*,  Ga.,  255. 

Jackson,  A.  B.,  701. 

Jackson  College,  Miss..  355-356. 

Jackson,  James  E.,  478. 

Jacfcson,  Miss.,  353-356,  377 - 
Jackson,  Tenn.,  555“557- 
Jacksonville,  Ala.,  101. 

Jacksonville,  Fla.,  165-170,  181. 

Jacobs,  R.  E-,  306. 

Jacox,  D.  A.,  644. 

Jakes,  J.  S.,  516. 

James,  william,  254. 

James  City,  N.  C.,  457. 

James  City  Primary  School,  N.  C.,  457. 

Jarratt,  Va.,  660. 

Jarvis  Christian  Institute,  Tex.,  601. 

Jason,  William  C.,  141. 

Jeanes  Fund,  3,  13,  20,  21;  Alabama,  29,  33,  38,  40, 
49,  57,  72,  75,  80,  81 , 86;  Arkansas,  109,  xia,  113, 
115,  1 17,  1 18,  119,  126;  Florida,  161,  164,  170, 
173,  174;  Georgia,  .188,  191,  229,  234,  241.  245; 
Kentucky,  261,  Louisiana,  285,  287,  294; 

298,  305,  314;  Maryland,  319;  Mississippi,  336, 
338,  344,  359.  360,  370;  Missouri,  380;  North 
Carolina,  389,  392,  393,  412,  421,  454;  South 
Carolina,  473,  476,  477,  491,  500;  Tennessee,  mi, 
533!  Texar,  569,  572,  575,  576,  597;  Vir- 
ginia, 609,  612,  620,  647. 

Jenei9on  City,  Mo.,  381-383. 

Jefferson  City,  Tenn.,  551-553. 

Jenkins,  D.  J.,  525. 

Jenkins  Orphanage  and  Greenwood  Industrial 
Farm  and  Reformatory,  S.  C.,  525-526* 

Jersey  Graded  School,  S.  C.,  524-525. 

J cruel  Academy,  Ga.,  S03-304. 
etersville,  Va. , 662. 

John  Hay  Normal  and  Industrial  School,  Va.  Set 
Robert  Gould  Shaw  Normal  and  Industrial 
School,  Va. 

Johns  Island,  S.  C.,  522. 

Johnson,  A.  J.,  257. 

(Johnson,  E,  F.,  346. 

Johnson,  J.  E.,  99. 

Johnson,).  E.,  35?- 
ohnson,  James,  311. 
ohnson,  M.  J.,  592. 

ohnson,  S.  H.,  467.  m 

ohnson,  W.  G-,  258. 
ohnson  City,  Tenn.,  56a* 
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[ohnson  High  School,  N.  C.,  451. 

Home-Industrial  College,  Ga.,  357. 
[ohhston  County  Training  School,  N.  C.t  421-422. 
[(finer,  W.  A.,  685. 


[ones,  G.  T.,  663. 

[ones,  H.  F.,  280. 

[ones,  J.  A.,  534* 

[ones,  I.  M.,  247. 

[ones,  Mrs.  L.  fi.,  182. 
[ones,  Lawrence  C.,  367 
Jones,  Letitia,  377. 

[ones,  Mrs.  M.  M.,  521. 
ones,  M.  S.>  61. 
ones,  U.  S.,  103. 
onesboro,  Tenh. , 566. 
[ordan,  J.  F.,  660. 

_i,  3.  A.,  179. 

^h,  Fhilomene,  289. 

[umonville,  Pa.,  697. 


Kirk,  J.  A.,  585. 

Kirkpatrick,  A.  J.  604. 

Kittrell,  N.  C.,  440-442. 

Kittrell  College,  N.  C.,  440-442* 
! Klotzville,  La.,  ^12. 

| Knox  Academy,  Ala.,  44. 

I Knox  Institute,  Ga.,  204-205. 

| Knoxville,  T^nn*.,  552-555 
‘ ge,Tei 


\ 


K. 


Kansas,  678-681.  0 

Kansas  City,  Kans.,  681.  * 

Kansas  City,  Mo.,  386. 

Kansas  City  Public  High  School,  Mo.,  386. 

Kealing,  H.  T.,  679. 

Kealing,  Tenn.,  562,  565. 

Keane,  David  H.,  525.’ 

Kelsey,  A.  Z.,  241. 

Kendall  Institute,  N.  C.,  511. 

Kendrick,  A.,  662. 

Kenilworth,  N.  J.,  695. 

Kennard,  Sarah  J.,  701. 

Kennedy,  H.  Y.,  520. 

Kent  Home  of  Bennett  College,  N.  C,  413-414. . 
Kentucky,  appropriations,  259-261 ; Baptist 
schools,  local,  277-278;  Catholic  schools,  278; 
industrial  education* 263;  miscellaneous  denomi- 
, national- schools,  278-279;  private  and  higher 
schools,  264-281;  public  high  schools,  *79-280; 
fMvwl  facilities,  359*264;  small  independent 
schools,  279; special  institutions,  281;  summary  of 
educational  needs,  264;  supervision,  263;  teacher 
training,  263. 

Kentucky  (cities  and  towns).  See  under  names  of 
cities  and  towns. 

Kentucky  (counties),  Bourbon,  264-265;  Fayette, 
265-267;  Franklin,  267-369;  Hopkins,  369-270; 
Jessamine,  270-271;  leffenon,  271-274;  Shelby, 
274-276;  Warren,  276-277. 

Kentucky  Normal  and  Industrial  Institute,  Ky.» 
267-269. 

Kershaw,  S.  C.,  5x6. . 

Key  West,  Fla.,  180. 

Keys,  Va.,  658^659. 

Keysville,  Ga.,  i95“t97- 

Keyaville  Mission  School,  Va.,  658-659. 

Kiah,  Thomas  H.,  335. 

King,  dam,  595. 

King,  Harry  A.,  215. 

fnpg  and  Queen  High  School,.  Va.,  659-660. 

■ King  Industrial  Home  of  Wiley  College,  Tex. 

KlngVMnuntaia,  N.  C.,  409-410. 

King's  Park,  N.Y.,  700. 

Kinkaid,  G.  W.,  697. 

Kinney/David  N.,  664. 

Kinston,N.  £,423,449.  v 
Kinston  College,  N.  C.,  422-423. 


Knoxville  College 
Knoxville  Public  High  School,  Tenn.,  552. 
Knuckles,  W.  H.,  433- 
Kosciusko,  Miss.,  372-373.  . 

Kosciusko  Industrial  College,  Miss.,  373. 

Kowaliga,  Ala.,  48-49. 

Kowaliga  Academic  and  Industrial  Institute,  Ala., 
48. 

Kruse,  Edwina  B.,  144. 

L. 

I Lackey,  Va.,  658. 

! Ladonia,  Tex.,  575. 

I,a  Fayette,  La..  312. 

Laing  Normal  ana  Industrial  School,  S.  C.,  487-488. 
Uke  Charles,  La.,  313-3 14. 

Lake  Providence,  La.,  309-310.  # 

Lake  Street  High  School,  Ala.  See  Troy  Academic 
and  Industrial  Academy,  Ala.  % 

Lamar,  S.  C.,  524. 

T jmar  Normal  and  Industrial  School,  S.  C.,  524. 
Lam  kins,  S.  J,  329.  , 

Lampton  Literary  and  Industrial  College,  La., 

3°4“3°5* „ „ 

Lancaster,  S.  C.,  496.  510. 

Lancaster  Normal  and  Industrial  School,  S.  C.,  49b- 


Lane,  J.  F„  555 
Lane  College,  Tenn.,  555-557 
Laney,  Lucy,  236.  " 

Langrum,  A.  M.  D.,  293. 

Langston,  Okla.,  464,466-467. 

Langston-Douglass  Academy,  Va..  664-665. 
Langston  High  School,  Ark.,  118. 

Language  study,  23. 

Lamer,  M.  B.,  372. 

Latexo,  Tex.,  601. 

Latta,  M.  L.,  459- 

Latta  University,  N.  C.,  459. 

Laura  Street  Parochial  School,  Fla.,  181. 
LaurelhUl,  Miss.,  376. 

Laurens,  S.  C.,  516,  520,  524-5^5* 

Laurinburg,  N.  C.,  437-438. 

Laurinburg  Normal  and  Industrial  Institute, 
N.  C.,  437-438. 

Law  schools,  17. 

LawndalefiN.  C.,  457* 

Lawrenceville,  Va.,  614-616. 

Lebanon  Parochial  School,  S.  C.,  519. 

Le  Conte,  Italy,  226. 

Lee*  J.  R.  E.,  386. 

Lee,  M.  D.,  496. 

Lee  and  Hayes  University,  Ind.,  337. 

Lee  County  Training  School,  Ark.,  122. 

Lehman,  J.  B.,  351.  ' 

Leland  University,  La.,  399-300. 

Le  Moyne  Institute,  Tenn.,  560*561. 

Lenolr,N.  C.,456. 

LeqUey,  L. 

uiris/Mmll.  J.,  66x, 

Lewis,  Mrs.  M/S.,  54* 

Lexington,  Ky.,  265-267,278. 
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Lexington  Public  High  School,  Ky.,  265-266. 

Lillie*  La.,  312. 

Limerick,  Qa.,  253. 

Lincoln  Academy,  N.  C.,  409-410. 

Lincoln  High  and  Graded  School,  Fla.,  171. 

Lincoln  Hospital  Training  School  for  Nurses,  N.  Y., 

. 698. 

Lincoln  Institute,  Mo.,  381-383. 

Lincoln  Institute  of  Kentucky,  Ky.,  274-276. 

Lincoln  Normal  School,  Ala.,  80-81. 

Lincoln-Ohio  Industrial  Training  School  for- Col- 
ored Youth,  Ohio,  696. 

Lincoln  Public  High  School,  Tenir.,  548-549. 

Lincoln  Ridge,  Ky.,  274-276. 

Lincoln  Uniyersity,  Pa.,  689-691. 

Little  Rock,  Ark.,  128-132,  136,  138. 

% Little  Rock,  Ky.,  264-265. 

Little  Rock  Public  High  School,  Ark.,  128. 

Littleton,  N.  C.,  4^. 

Littleton  Missioh  School.  N.  C.,  452. 

Live  Oak,  Fla.,  177-178. 

Live  Oak  School,  La.,  315. 

Livingston,  Ala.,  82-83.  , 

Livingstone  College,  N.  C.,  434-436 

Livingston  Colored  Normal  and  Industrial  Insti- 
tute, Ala.*  82-83.  4 

Lockerman,  J.  H.,  322. 

Lomax,  Mrs . A.  L.,  457. 

Lomax-Hannon  High  and  Industrial  School,  Ala., 
37-38. 

Lonestar,  S.  C.,  522. 

Long,  E.  A.,  642. 

Long;  F.  C.,  118^ 

Long,  G.  W.,  490. 

Tx>ng,  H.  E.,  408. 

Long,  J.  W.,  183. 

Long  Normal  and  Industrial  School,  Fla.,  183. 

Losee,  Bertha  E , 165 

Lott,  E.  A.,  665. 

Louisburg,  N.  C.,  452,  454,  458. 

Louisburg  Normal  and  Industrial  Training  School, 
N.C,458. 

Louise  Training  School  for  Colored  Boys,  111.,  698. 

Louisiana,  agricultural  education,  287;  appropria- 
tions, 283-286;  attendance,  ‘283-286;  Baptist, 
schools,  small,  308-312;  Catholic  schools,  parish, 
312;  independent  schools,  313-315;  industrial 
education,  287;  Lutheran  schools,  small,  3 12-3 13; 
private  and  higher  schools,  288-316;  school  facil- 
ities, 283-288;  special  institutions,  315-3165 
supervision,  287  ; summary  of  educational  needs, 
288;  teacher  training,  283-286. 

Louisiana  (cities  and  towns).  See  under  names  of 
cities  and  towns . 

* Louisiana  (parishes).  Assumption,  288-289;  Bien- 
ville, 289-290;  Calcasieu,  290-291;  Claiborne, 
291-292;  De  Soto,  293;  East  Baton  Rouge, 
294-295;  Iberia,  295-296;  Morehouse,  296-297; 
Orleans,  297-304;  kapides,  309-305;  Sabine, 
305-306;  St.  Mary,  306-308. 

Louisville,  Ky.,  272-274,  278,  281. 

Louisville,  Tenn.,  562. 

Louisville  Colored  Normal  School-,  Ky.,  272. 

Louisville  Public  High  School,  Ky.,  272. 

Lovelace,  W.  F.,  134. 

Lowndes  County  Training 'School,  Ala.,  57-58. 

Lowry  Institute,  S.  C.,  525. 

Lucinda  Williams  School,  Ca.,  257. 

Lucy  R.  F.  D.,  Tenn.,  557-558. 


Lum,  Ala.,  6o-6j. 

Lum  High  School,  Ala.  See  Alabarha  Christian 
Institute,  Ala. 

Lumberton,  N.  C.,  433»  455-45$-  ^ 

Lumpkin,  H.  T.,  256. 

Lumpkin  Academy,  Ga.,  256. 

Luther  College,  La,,  313. 

Lutheran  parochial  schools,  La.,  313. 

Lutheran  schools,  small,  Louisiana,  3 12 -3 13. 
Lynchburg,  Va.,  617-619,  661-662.  . . 

Lynchburg  Public  High  Schopl,  Va.,  617. 

Lvnk,  M.  V.,  565. 

M. 

McBennctt,  M,  N.,  180. 

McClellan,  J.  V.,  588. 

McClellan,  W.  H.,  575 
McClellan  Academy,  Ga.,  206-207. 
McConnellsvillc,  S.  C.,  521. 

McCorkle,  Mrs . E.  A.,  454. 

McCorkle,  G.  W.,  397. 

McCormick,  S.  C.,  515.  ' 

McCormick  Industrial  Institute  ,*S.  C.,  515. 

McCoy,  L.  M.,  617.  % 

McCrory,  H.  L.,  424. 

McDaniel  Nosmal  and  Industrial  Institute,  N.  C., 
449. 

McDonald,  Mrs . E.,  698. 

McDonald,  Henry  T.,  670. 

McDonald,  V.,  138. 

McDuffie,  E.  M.,  437. 

McGranahan,  R.  W.,  553. 

MacHale,  Laura  R.,  156. 

McKay,  M*s.  J.  M.,  519. 

McKay,  Mrs.  S.  S.,  562. 

McKenzie,  F.  A.,  536.  « 

McKinney,  Kv.,  279. 

McKinney  Polytechnic  Institute,  Ky.,  279. 
McKirahan,  W.,  645. 

McMinn,  Miss  M.  L.,  551. 

McNair,  H.  W.,  271. 

McRae,  Ga.,  248. 

McRidley,  W.  H.,  278. 

Macon,  Ga.,  193-195,  250,  254,  258. 

Macon,  Mo.,  383-384. 

Macon  Industrial  School,  Ga.,  254. 

Madisonville,  Ky.,  269-270.  ♦ 

Madisonville,  La.,  312.  jr 

Mahoney,  J.  D.,  688. 

MaloyT  P.  F.,  450. 

Manassas,  Va.,  654-655. 

Manassas  Industrial  School,  Va.,  654-655. 

Mancc,  R.  W.,  505. 

Mandeville,  La.,  312. 

Mann  boro  Va.,  662.  ^ 

Manning,  S.  C.,  491,  522. 

Manor,  Tex.,  593.  • 

Mansfield,  La.,  293. 

Mansfield  Baptist  Academy,  La.,  293. 

Mansura,  La.,  312. 

Manual  Training  Industrial  School  for  Colored 
Youths,  N.  J.,  682-683. 

Marianna,  Ark.,  122. 

Marianna,  Fla.,  183.  r 

Marianna  Industrial  School,  Fla.,  183. 

Marion,  Ala.,  80-81.,  99. 

Marion,  S.  C.,  523. 

Marion  Baptist  Academy  * Ala.,  99.  * 
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MarcrQess,  J.  M.,  464. 

MauJuis,  J.  S.,  489. 

JfSh,  T.  P.,93. 

Marshall,  D.  B.,  113. 

Marshall,  Tex.,  57p-583- 

Marshall,  W.  E.,  371. 

Marshall  Public  High  School,  Tex.,  579. 

.Mftrtin,  J.  H.,  103. 

Martin  County  Training  Schopl,  N.  C.,  423-424. 

Martinsville,  Va.,  662-663. 

Martinsville  Christian  Institute,  Va.,  638-639. 

Mary  Allen  Seminary,  Tex.,  584-585 

Mary  Holmes  Seminary,  Miss  , 346-347. 

Mary  Potter  Memorial  School,  N.  C.,  411-41 2 

Maryland,  agricultural  education,  319;  appropria- 
tions, 317-319;  attendance,  310,  Baptist  schools, 
small,  327;  independent  schools,  328-329;  indus- 
trial education,  319;  private  and  high  schools, 
32 1-331 ; school  facilities,  3 1 7— 3a  j ; special  institu- 
tions, 320-331;  supervision,  321.' 

Maryland  (cities  and  towns).  See  under  names  of 
cities  and  towns. 

Maryland  (counties),  Baltimore  City,  321-323; 
Prince  George,  323-325;  Somerset,  325-327. 

Maryland  Home  for  Friendless  Colored  Children, 


Md.,  329. 

Maryland  Normal  and  Industrial  School,  Md., 
334-325. 

Masonic  Orphan's  Home,  Ga.,  258 
Mather  Industrial  School,  S.  C.,  481-482. 
Matthews,  E-  Z.,  98. 


Matthews,  W.  B.,  272. 

Maxon,  C.  H.,  580. 

Maxwell,  John  W.,  198. 

Maxwell,  Mrs.  L J , 524. 

Mayer,  Mrs.  F.  C’,  555. 

Mayer’s  Industrial  School,  Tenn.,  555. 

Mayesville,  S.  C , 500-51 1,  525. 

Mayesville  Industrial  Institute,  S.  C.,  5 10-51 1. 
Mayfield,  H.  D.,  309. 

Mebane,  Mrs . C.  S. , 137. 

Mebane,  N.  C,,  453,  456. 

Medical  schools,  17. 

Megginson,  A.  L.,  98 

Me  hairy  Medical  College,  Tenn.,  538_539'. 

Meldon,  C.  M.,  300. 

Melvale,  Md.,  329-330. 

Memphis,  Tenn.,  5 58-56 1, '565. 

Memphis  Public  High  School,  Tenn.,  558. 

Mercy  Hospital  ana  Nurse  Training  School,  Pa., 
701. 

Meridian,  Miss.,  360-362,  375. 

Meridian  Baptist  Seminary,  Miss.7  375-1 
Merrill  High  School,  Ark.,  120. 

Mcaerve,  Charles  F.,  445. 

Method,  N.  C. ,44a.  • - - „ 

Methodist  Episcopal  schools  (colored),  small, 
Alabama,  190;  Oklahoma,  467-469. 

Methods  and  scope  of  the  study,  1-8. 

Meyzeck,  A.  E.,  272. 

Miami,  Fla.,  181. 

Middle  Ground  Institute,  N.  C.  See  Higgs  Memorial 
jlttstitdte.  - 

Middleton,  R.  t.,  371- 
Midway  Mission  School,  Ala.,  93. 

Milledgeville,  Ca.,  352.  ’ _ 

Miller,  J.  M„  ‘519- 
Miller  Memorial  School,  52. 

IgiStai  Ferry ( AI$m  9^4*  ^ 


Miller's  Ferry  Normal  and  Industrial  School 
92-93. 

Milwaukee,  Pa.,  694 
Minden,  La.,  311. 

Mmden  Academy,  La.,  31 1. 

Mmisterial  Institute  and  College,  Miss.,  374. 
Mississippi,  agricultural  education,  338;  appropria- 
tions, 333-338;  attendance,  336;  Baptist  schools, 
small,  372-375;  Catholic  parish  schools,  376; 
denominational  schools,  small,  376-377;  indus- 
trial education,  338;  private  and  higher  schools, 

339- 377.  school  facilities,  333—330 ; summary  of 
educational  needs,  338-339,  supervision,  338; 
teacher  training,  338. 

Mississippi  (cities  and  towns),  See  tfcicr  names  of 
cities  and  towns. 

Mississippi  (counties),  Adams,  339-340;  Bolivar, 

340- 34 1 ; Chickasaw,  342-343;  Clailwrnc,  343-346; 
Clay  County,  346-347;  Copiah,  347-349;  De  Soto, 
349-358;  Jefferson  Davis,  359-360;  Lauderdale, 
360-362,  Marshall,  362-366;  Panola,  366-367; 
Simpson,  367-368;  Sunflower,  369-370;  Warren, 
370-371;  Yazoo,  372, 

Mississippi  Industrial  College,  Miss.,  362-364. 
Missouri,  appropriations,  379;  attendance,  379-380; 
summary  of  educational  needs.  380;  private  and 
higher  schools,  380-386;  public  high  schools, 
386;  school  facilities,  379-386.  » 

Missouri  (counties),  Charitun,  380-381;  Cole,  381- 
383;  Macon,  383-384,  Pettis,  384-386. 

Mitchell,  A.  W , ioj. 

Mitchell,  H.  A , 138. 

Mitchell,  Flora,  217. 

Mobile,  Ala  , 72-74,  100,103. 

Mobile  County  Training  School,  Ala  , 72.  V 
Mooile  Public  High  School.  Ala  , 73. 

Model  and  Training  School,  Ga.,  i02r203. 

Monroe,  La.,  310 

Monroe  Normal  School,  La  , 310. 

Monrbeville,  Ala.,  98-99 

Monroeville  Baptist  Industrial  College,  Ala  , 
98-99V 

Montgomery,  Ala  , 77-79 

Mcmigo|>iery  Industrial  School  for  Girls,  77-78. 
Montgomery  Institute,  Ala.,  99. 

Montgomery  R.  F.  D.f  Ala.,  75. 

Monticello,  Ark.,  136. 

Monticcllo  Academy,  Ark.,  136. 

Montouth,  T.  E , 661. 

Moore,  P.  W.,^31. 

Moorhead,  Miss.,  369-370. 

Morehouse  College,  Ga.,  219-220. 

Morehouse  Parish  Training  School,  La.,  297. 
Morgan,  E.  B.,  315.  \ 

' Morgan,  Esther,  668.  \ 

Morgan  City,  La.,  3M'3i5-  . \ 

Morgan  City  Academy,  La  , 314. 

Morgan  College,  Md.,  32^-323. 

Morganton,  N.  C.,  454- 

Morris  Brown  University^Ga.,  221-222, 

Morris  College, 

Morrison,  Mrs.  L.  E.,  181. 

Morristown,  Tenn.,  562.  4 * 

Morristown  Normal  and  Industrial  College,  Tenn., 
545-546 

Morton*  Fred  D.,  654. 

Moaely,  G.  G,,  377. 

Moten,  Lucy  E.,  148. 

Mother  Drexel’s  School,  Ohio,  694. 
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Moton,  Robert.  R.,  62. 

Mound  Bayou,  Miss.,  341,  374. 

Mount  Bayou  Baptist  College,  Miss.,  374. 

Mound  Bayou  I'Jprmal  and  Industrial  Institute, 
Miss.,  341. 

Mount  Hermon  Public  High  vSchool,  Ya.,  644. 
Mount  Hermon  Seminary,  Miss.,  351. 

Mount  Meigs,  Ala.,  75-76,  104-105. 

Mount  Meigs  Colored  Institute,  76-77. 

Mount  Pleasant,  S.  C.(  487-488. 

Mount  St.  Vincent,  N.  Y.,  699-700. 

Mower,  Mrs.  H.  E.,  494. 

. Mrs.  A.  E*  Europe’s  School,  Ala..  103. 

M Street  High  School,  D.  C.,  148. 

Muir,  James,  269. 

Murdock,  E.  J. , 101.  ^ 

Murry,  William  J..  135. 

Muskogee,  Okla.,  468^'  / 

Muskogee  Manual  Training  High  School,  Okla., 
468. 

Myers,  I.  M.  A..  401. 

Myrlilla  Miner  Normal _ School,  l).  C.,  148-149. 

NT. 

Nansemond  Collegiate  Institute,  Va.,  660. 
Nashville,  Tenn.,.  535-544,  561. 

Nashville  Public  High  School,  Tcnn.,  535. 
Nasmyth,  Mrs.  H.  M.,  131. 

Natchez,  Miss.,  339-340,  376. 

Natchez  College,  Miss.,  339-341. 

Natchitoches,  La.,  31?. 

National  Religious  Training  School,  N.^.,  401-403. 
National  Training  School,  N.  C.  Sec  National 
Religious  Training  Schrxd,  N.  C. 

National  Training  School  for  Hoys,  D C.,  157. 
National  Training  School  for  Girls,  D.  C,  157, 
National  Training  School  for  Women  and  Girls, 

D.  C.,  154-155- 

Nazareth,  N.  C.,  451. 

Nazareth  Parochial  School,  S.  C.,  520. 

Neal,  W.  L.,  437. 

Neenah,  Alart.  104. 

Negro  Agricultural  and  Technical  College,  N.  C\, 
414-416. 

Negro  Normal  and  Industrial  School,  Ga.,  249. 
Negro  Reformatory  for  Boys.  Va.,  667. 

Negroes,  economic  and  social  status,  9—1 1 . 

Nelson,  M.  J.,  562. 

Nelson,  S.  P.,  114. 

Nelson-Mary  College,  Tenn.,  551-552.  ' 

Nettleton,  Kiss.,  375. 

Nettleton  High  School,  Miss.,  375. 

Neuse  River  Institute,  N.  C..  45 
New  Albany,  Miss.,  375. 

New  Albany  High  School,  Miss.^375. 

New  Brunswick,  N.  J,,  695. 

NcwCastle,  Del.,  144- 145. 

New  Iberia,  La.,  296. 

New  Hope,  Ky.,  278.  ' , 

New  Jersey,  681-683;  695;  small  independent 
schools,  695. 

New  Jersey  Home  of  Morristown  Normal  and  In- 
dustrial College,  Tenn.,  546-547. 

New  Orleans,  La.,  297-304,312-313,316. 

New  Orleans  College,  La. , 300-301 . 

• ) . 
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New  York,  683,  696;  small  independent  schools, 
696;  special  institutions,  698-700. 

New  York,  N.  Y.,  683-694,  698. 

Newbcm,  N.  C.,  399-400,  451,  456. 

Newberry,  Fla.,  182. 

Newberry,  S.  C.,  520. 

Newberry  Institute,  Fla.,  182. 

Newman,  A.  C.,.147. 

Newman,  Stephen  M.,  149. 

Newnan,  Ga.,  206. 

Newport  News,  Va.,  663,  666?  668.  , x 

Newjxirt  News  Trainjng  School,  Va.,  666. 

Newton  Grove.  N.  CT,  451. 

Newton  Normal  School,  Tenn.,  548. 

Nicholson,  A.  W.,  492. 

Norfolk,  Va.,660.  > 

Norfolk  Mission  College,  ^£^>45-646. 

Norfolk  Public  High  School,  Va* 644-645. 

Norlina,  N.jf,  451.  * 

Normal,  .Ala.,  69-71'. 

Normal  Training  Collegiate  Institute,  Fla.,  179-180. 
Norrt-1  College,  S.  C.,  520.  v- 

North  Alabama  Baptist  Academy,  Ala.,  98, 

North  Carolina,  agricultural  education,  392;  appro- 
priations, 387-390;  attendance,  399;  Baptist 
schools,  small,  447-451;  denominational  schools, 
small,  456-457;  independent  schools,  small, 
457“459;  industrial  education,  392;  private  and 
higher  schools,  393-459;  school  facilities,  387- 
393;  summary  of  educational  needs,  393;  super- 
vision, ^92;  teacher  training,  390-392. 

North  Carolina  (cities  end  towns  1*  See  under 
names  of  cities  and  towns.  - ■ .**- 

North  Carolina  (counties).  Buncombe,  393-391; 
Cabarrus,  391-396;  Carteret,  396-397;  Chowan, 
397-398;  Craven,  398-400;  Cumberland, 400-401; 
Durham,  401-403;  Edgecombe,  403-406;-  For- 
svth,  405-406;  I^ranklin,  406-409;  Gaston,*  409- 
410;  Granville,  410-412;  Guilford,  412-419;.* 
Hertford,  419-421;  Johnston,  421;  Lenoir,  42a; 
Martin,  423;  Mecklenburg,  424-426;  Montgom- 
ery, 426-4,7;  New  Hanover,  437-429;  North- 
ampton , 429-430;  Pamlico,  430-431 ; Pasquo- 
tank, 4^1-432;  Robeson,  432-433;  Rowan,  434- 
436;  Sampson,  436-437;  Scotland,  437-43S; 
Vance,  439-442;  Wake,  442-447. 

North  Carolina  State  Colored  Normal  School,  N,  C., 
431-432. 

North  Louisiana  Agricultural  and  Industrial  Insti- 
tute, La.,  314. 

Northeast  Industrial  Theological  College.  Set 
Christian  Theological  and  Industrial  College,  Tex. 
Northern  States,  Catholic  parish  schools,  694;  edu- 
cational facilities,  677-701 ; small  independent 
* schools,  695-697. 

Northwestern  Normal  and  Industrial  School,  Ga., 
248. 

Nottaway,  Va.,  663.  f 

Nottaway  County  Training  School,  Va.,  648. 

Nyles,  S.  C.,  522. 

O. 

Oak  wood,  Tex.,  600. 

Oak  wood  Manual  Training  School,  Ala.,  68-69, 
O'Connell,  John,  143. 

Oglethorpe,  Ga.,  256. 
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Ohio,  6837687,  696;  independent  schools,  small, 
QT?eily,  C.  G.,  44 6. 

Oklahoma,  appropriations,  461-463;  attendance. 
46*;  Catholic  schools,  parish,  467;  educational 
needs,  46a:  Methodist  Episcopal  schools,  small, 
ookired,  467-460;  private  and  higher  schools, 
• 463-469;  school  facilities,  461-462. 

Oklahoma  (counties),  ipgan,  462-466;  McCurtain, 
466*467;  Muskogee,  468;  Okfuskee,  468;  Okla- 
homa, 460;  Tulsa,  469. 

Oklahoma  City,  Okia. , 469. 

Oklahoma  City  Public  High  School,  Okla.,  469.. 
Oklahoma  Normal  and  Industrial  Institute,  OUa., 
467-468. 

Gkolona,  Miss.,  342. 

Okokma  Industrial  School,  Miss.,  342-343. 

Old  Fort  Plantation  School,  S.  C.,  523. 

O’Neil,  Antoinette,  487. 

Opelika,  Ala.,  98. 

Opelousas,  La.,  311-312. 

Opelousas  Academy,  La.,  311. 

Orangeburg,  S.  C.,  500-504. 

Organization  of  schools,  23-26. 

CMaado,  Fla.,  i8x. 

Orphan  and  Industrial  School,  S.  C.,  525. 

Qaaduta  County  Training  School,  Ark.,  134. 
Ouachita  Industrial  Academy,  Ark.,  135. 

Out  Lady  of  Lake  School,  La.,  312. 

Out  Lady  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament,  Pa.,  694. 
Qudey,  B,  F.(  341. 

Owens,  S.  A.,  177. 

Owen  Academy,  Ala.  Se*  Mobile  Public  High 
School,  Ala. 

Owens,  S.  H.  C.,339. 

Owensboro,  Kv.,  280. 

Owensboro  Public  High  School,  Ky.,  280. 

Oxford,  N.  C.,  411-4x2. 

QSeaa,  Va.,  631-632. 

: p 

Paducah,  Ky..  '270-380. 

Paducah  Public  High  School,  Ky.,  280. 

Page*  Inman  E. , 383 . 

P«g®r  J,  T„  650. 

Pome  College,  Go.,  238-339. 

Palatka,  Fla.,  181. 

Palestine.  Tex.,  601-601. 

Palestine  Public  High  School,  Tex.,  603. 

Palmer  Memorial  Institute,  N.  C.,  419-430. 
tiunllco  County  Training  School,  N.  C.,  430-431. 

SftRr.S 

J^Paria  Public  High  School,  Ky.,  365. 
m Public  High  School,  Tex.,  605. 

??  ^fttfiah  School  ,-Ky.,  *78. 

Parker,  A,  H.,  50.  . , 

Parlor  Qty  Industrial  School,  N.  Y.,  696. 

N.  C.,  St*  Martin 

County  Training  Sc 
P»rr» Jfr».^bry^5  x . 
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County  Training  School,  N.  C. 
mt  Mr*.  Mary,  551. 

1 to«uMa.lOi.,}76. 

Puary mills  Miaa..  tto, 

e,Tex.,  587-SS8. 
Payne  CpUege,  gJL*  ^5-236. 
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Payne  University,  Ala,,  45. 

Peabody  Academy,  N.  C.,  426-427. 

Pease,  Emma,  L.,  523. 

Peck  Home  of  New  Orleans  University!  La.,  301- 
303. 

Pee  Dee,  N.  C.,  457. 

Pee  Dee  Institute,  N.  C.,  451. 

Pengelley,  A.  L.,  522. 

Penn  Normal,  Industrial  and  Agricultural  School, 
S.  C.,  483-485. 

Pennington,  1.  C.,  98. 

Pennington,  Mrs.  J.  C.,  329. 

Pennsylvania,  688-694,  ^97;  slnall  independent 
schools,  697;  special  institutions,  701. 
Pensacola,  rla.,  18a 

People’s  Normal  and  Industrial  School,  La.,  313- 
3U  - ' 

People’s  Village  School,  Ala.,  75-76. 

Perry,  S.  C.f  516. 

Perry*,  W.  A.,  225. 

Petersburg,  Va.,  622-624,663,665. 

Petersburg  Public  High  School,  Va.,  622. 
Phelps-Stokes  Fund,  13,  20,  21;  Alabama,  85; 
Louisiana,  30a. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.,  691-694,  701. 

Philander  Smith  College,  Ark.,  130-13 1. 

Phillips,  C.  W.  F.,  207. 

Phillips,  M.  E.,  80. 

Phillips  University,  Tex.,  589-590. 

Philps,  John  L , 195. 

Physic , C harles  E . , 3 50 . 

Pickens  County  Training  School,  Ala.,  81-82. 
Pickensville,  Ala.,  xoo.  •> 

Pilgrim  Baptist  Normal  Industrial  Institute,  Ga., 
247. 

Pine  Bluff,  Ark.,  119-121, 136-137. 

Piney  Woods  Country  Life  School,  Miss.,  367-368. 
Pitman,  Mason,  699-700. 

Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  688. 

Pittsylvania  Industrial  Normal  and  Collegiate 
Institute,  Va.,  651-652. 

Plaquemine,  La.,  313. 

Plateau,  Ala.,  72. 

Pleasant  Hill,  La.,  312. 

Pleasanton  Collegiate  Agricultural  and  Industrial 
Institute,  La.,  315. 

Plump,  A.  S.,  8a. 

Point  Lookout,  Miss.,  376. 

Pollard,  George  C.,  452. 

Pollard,  J.  R.,  665. 

Pollard,  K..  L,  46. 

Pollkrd,  R.  T.,  46. 

Imputation,  colored,  9;  white,  9. 

Port  Royal,  S.  C.,  533. 

Port  Royal  Agricultural  and  Industrial  School, 
S.  C.,  483-483- 
Porter,  D.,  600. 

Portsmouth,  Va.,  646, 

Powell,  I,  S.,  310.  * ' 

Pa  well,  L.  H.,  449* 

Prairie,  Ala.,  93-95. 

Prairie  BaptistSch<»l,  Ala.,  99- too. 


Prairie  du  Rocher,  111.,  694.  . 

Prairie  da  Rocher  Pariah  School,  III.,  694, 
Prairie  Institute,  Ma  , 93-94. 

*Pra  it  View,  Tex.  f 598-600. 
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Saraji  Lincoln  Academy,  N.  C.,  455. 

Sardis,  Mias.,  366-167. 

Sardis  Industrial  College,  Miss.,  366. 

Savage,  John  A.,  407. 

Savannah,  G a.,  197-201,250-251,255. 

Sawyer,  M.  F.,  457. 

Scarborough,  W.  S.(  683. 

Scherrer,  M.,  251. 

Schmidt,  R.  E.,  313. 

Schofield  Normal  and  Industrial  School,  S.  C., 
477-478. 

School  boards  and  officers,  cooperation,  3. 

School  organization,  23-26. 

Scofield  Parochial  School,  S.  C.  See  Notre  1 Col- 
lege, S.  C.  ^ 

Scotia  Seminary,  N.  C.,  395-396. 

Scott,  Miss  E.  A.,  663. 

Scotth  Institute  and  Industrial  School,  Fla.,  182. 
Secondary  schools,  15-16.  See  also  under  States — 
school  facilities ; Private  and  higher  schools. 
Sedalia,  Mo.,  386-387. 

Sedalia,  N.  C.,  419. 

Selden  Normal  School,  Ga.,  225. 

Selma,  Ala.,  43-48. 

Selma  University,  Ala.,  46. 

Seneca,  S.  C.,  499,  520-521. 

Seneca  Institute,  S.  C.,  499. 

Sequin,  Tex.,  576-577. 

Seventh-Day'Adventist  Mission  School,  Ga.,  253. 
Seventh-Day  Adventist  School,  Miss.,  377. 

* Shanklin,  J.  S.,  482. 

Shaw,  G.  C.,  411. 

Shaw,  J.  B.  F.,  53. 

Shaw  University,  N.  C.,  445-447. 

Shelby,  Miss.,  374.  • 

Shelbyville,  Term.,  534-535. 

Shelton,  J.  G.,  613. 

Shepard,  James  E.,  401.  - 

• Sherman,  Tex.,  604-605. 

Sherman  Industrial  Institute,  Ala.,  102. 

Sherman  Public  High  School,  Tex.,  604-605. 
Shields,  James  E-,  622. 

Shiloh  Academy,  Ga.,  249. 

Shiloh  Institute,  N.  C.,  451. 

' Shorter  College,  Afk.,  126-128. 

Shreveport,  La.,  309. 

Si  mi  son,  Mist  R.  I,  351. 

Simms,  A.,  104. 

Simms,  Nannie  E.,  256. 

Simms  School,  Ga.,  256. 

Simpson,].  T.,  374. 

Sims,  F.  W ,^*6. 

Sims,  R.  P.,  ^4. 

Singleton,  W.  A.,  372. 

Singleton,  W.  H.,  547. 

Sister  Mary  of  the  Visitation,  653. 

Slater  Fund,  r,  ij,  18,  20,21;  Alabama,  99,.  32, 
33*  41’  57-  5®.  66,  72,  Si,  82,85;  Arkansas,  109, 


no,  xi2,  115,  118,  121,  123,  124,  199;  Georgia, 
188,  190,  191,  192,  2x4,  223,  228,  229,  245:  Ken- 
tucky, 261,  263,  264,  265;  Louisiana,  see,  287 


291,  296, 297,  301, 305,  306;  Mississippi,  348,  357, 
358,  360,  303;  North  Carolina,  389, 399,401,  406, 
421,  423,  430.  43a-  435*  436,437  . 443.444.  446; 
South  Carolina,  473,  475,  484,  491,  492, 501,  502; 


Slater  Industrial  and  State  Normal  School,  N.  C., 
405-406. 

Smallwood  Memorial  Institute,  Va.,  665-666. 

Smith,  Anne,  255. 

Smith,  E.  E.,  400. 

Smith,  Mrs.  E.  H.,  156. 

Smith,  F.  G.,  535. 

Smith,  H.  F.,  695. 

Smith,  I.  C.(  247. 

Smith,  J,  H.  L.(  36. 

Smith-Lever  Fund,  Ala.,  41,  70. 

Smithfield,  N.  C.,  421. 

Snow  Hill,,  Ala.,  94-96. 

Snow  Hill  Nonhal  and  Industrial  Institute,  Ala., 
94-06. 

Social  Circle,  Ga.,  249. 

Somerville,  Tenn.,  544. 

South  Alabama  Baptist  College,  Ala.,  96. 

South  Boston,  Va.,  662. 

South  Carolina,  agricultural  education,  475-476; 
appropriations,  471-473;  Baptist  schools,  small, 
515-516;  Catholic  schools,  parish,  5x7;  denomi- 
national schools,  small , 52  2-523 ; Episcopal 

schools,  small,  517-518;  independent  schools* 
small,  523;  industrial  education,  475;^Preaby- 
terian  schools,  small,  5x8-522;  private*  arid 
higher  schools,  476-526;  school  facilities,  471- 
476;  special  institutions,  525-596;  stunmary  of 
•educational  needs,  476;  teacher  training,  475. 
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South  Carolina  (cities  and  towns).  See  ten 
of  cities  and  towns. 

South  Carolina  (counties),  Aiken,  476^-479;  Bam- 
berg, 479-481;  Beaufort,  481-485;  Charleston, 
485-488;  Chester,  488-490;  Clarendon,  490-491; 
Edgefield,  491-492;  Greenwood,  493-494;  Ker- 
shaw, 494-495 ; Lancaster,  495-496;  Lexington, 
497-49®;  Oconee,  498-4991  Orangeburg,  560-504; 

< Richland,  504-509;  Sumter,  509-512;  York, 
5*3“ S}5- 

South  Georgia  Industrial  College,  Ga.,  257. 

Southeast  Baptist  Academy,  Ark.,  116. 

Southern  Christian  Institute,  Miss.,  351-353. 

Southern  Pines,  N.  C.,  453, 458. 

Southern  University,  La.,  294-295. 

Southland,  Ark.,  125-126. 

Southland  College,  Ark.,  125-126. 

Sparta,  Ga.,  228. 

Sparta  Agricultural  and  Industrial  School,  Ga. , 228, 

Spartanburg,  S.  C.,  517. 

Special  institutions.  Alabama,  104;  Delaware,  145; 
District  of  Columbia,  155-158;  Georgia,  958; 
Louisiana,  315-316;  Maryland,  399-331;  New 
York,  698-700;  Northern  States,  097-701;  Penn- 
sylvania, 701;  South  Carolina,  595-596;  Texat, 
605-606;  Virginia,  666-668. 

Speight,  J.,  180. 

Spellman  Seminary,  Ga.,  222-224. 

Spencer,  John  0. , 329. 

Spencer,  W.H.,  233. 

Spring,  Tex., .605-606. 

Starks,  J.  J.,  5x2. 

State  Baptist  University,  Ky.,  972-274. 

State  College  for  Colored  Students,  Del.  ,141-143. 

State  Colored  Normal  Industrial,  Agricultural  and 
MechankalCoUege,  8.  C,  502-504. 

State  Colored  Normal  School,  N.  C.,  400-461.  x 

State  'Street  High  School,  Ky.  See  Bowling 
Green  Public  High  School,  Ky.  ✓ 
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State  Normal  Schpql  for  Colored  Students,  Ala., 
78-79*' 

Statesboro,  Ga.,  iu.  1 

Statesboro  Normal  and  Industrial  School,  Ga. , 354. 
Statesville,  N.  C.,  254. 

Staunton,  Va.,  664-665, 

Staunton  High  School,  Fla.,  165. 

Stein,  P.  G.,  376. 

Steinhauer,  G.  G.,  370. 

Stephens,  H.  W.,  493. 

Step  toe,  R.  G.,  397. 

Stevens,  E.  M.,302. 

Stevens,  F.  B.,  486. 

Stevens,  Frank  B.,  73. 

Stillman  Institute,  Ala.,  86*87. 

Stinson,  H.  M.,  133. 

Stinson,  R.  D.,  355. 

Stokes,  A. 99. 

Stone,  G.  R.,  166. 

Stonewall,  N.  C.,  430-431. 

Storcr  College,  W.  Va,,  670-671. 

Straight  College,  La.,  303-304. 

Stratmau . U.  S.,  99. 

Street  Manual  Training  ’ichool,  Ala.,  43. 

Strong,  T.  W,,  586. 

Stpart,  Va.,  663.  ** 

Student’s  card,  703. 

Suffolk,  Va.  , 660-661. 

Suffolk  Normal  Training  School,  Va.,  660-661. 

Suggs,  D.  C.,  4M- 

Summerville,  S.  C.,  518. 

Stunner,  F,;  A.,  83. 

Sumner  Public  Eugh  School,  Kans.,  681. 

Sumter.  S.  C.,  511-5x2. 

SupervW,  30-a  1 ; Alabama,  33;  Arkansas,  112; 
Florida,  164;  Kentucky,  163;  Louisiana,  287; 
Maryland,  311;  Mississippi,  338;  North  Carolina, 
,39a;  Tennessee,  532-533;  Virginia,  611-613. 
Sutton,  S.  T.,  573. 

Sutton,  Wuliam,  390. 

Swift  Memorial  College,  .Tenn.,  549-550. 


Tabb,  T.  H/,591.  / 

Talifero,  H.  F.,  548. 

Talladega,  Ala.,  83-86. 

Tal  leg  College,  Ala,,  32, 83-86. 

Tallahassee,  Fla.,  171-173,  z8x.  , 

Tampa,  Fla.,  x8o. 

Taphy*  Lucy  Hale,  as* 

Tar  River  Institute,  N.C. 

Tarboro,  N.  C.,459*  , 

Taylor,  R.  W.,  41* 

Teacher  training,  Alabama,  3a ; Arkansas,  no; 
Florida,  163;  Kentucky,  363  Louisiana,  383-386; 
Mary  land,  319;  Miwissippi,  338;  North  Carolina, 
390-393;  South  Carolina,  475>  Xensesree,  533; 
Texaa,  571-57*. 

Teacher  training  courses,  33.  . 

Teacher’s  cant,  t. 

Temple,  Tex.,  603, 

Temple  Public  High  School,  Tex,,  603. 

Tennessee,  $ agricultural  education,  53a;  appro? 

t;  attendance,  531;  Catholic 
561;  > denominational  schools. 


>45°- 


^ priatfcm,  jit 


ttaaUt  564-566 ; , Industrial  education,  53a;  JW 
l*  fcyttrtsn  schools,  nail,  sdi^t^prtfSte  snd 

~ ^V‘ V‘  ^ 

* -v**  :Ciix 


higher  schools,  533-566;  school  facilities,  537- 
533;  summary  of  educational  needs,  533;  super- 
vision, 532-533;  teacher  training,  53a. 

Tennessee  (dues  and  towns).  See  under  rumet  of 
cities  and  towns. 

Tennessee  (counties),  Bedford,  533-535;  Davidson, 
535-544;  Fayette,  544;  Hamblen,  545-547; 
Hamilton,  547-549;  Hawkins,  549-550;  Hay- 
wood. 550-551;  Jefferson,  351-553;  Knox, 
55**55S ; Madison,  555-557;  Shelby,  557-561. 

Tennessee  Agricultural  and  Industrial  State  Nor- 
>1,  Tenn.,  541-543.  " 

Tennessee  Christian  Institute,  Tenn.,  566. 

Terrell,  I.  M.,  598. 

Texas,  appropriations,  567-571:  Baptist  schools, 
small,  600-602 ; Catholic  schools,  parish,  601-603 ; 
Christian  Church  schools,  601-602 ; independent 
schools,  small,  602-603;  industrial  education, 
573;  private  and  higher  schools,  5 7 2-606 ; public 
high  schools,  603-605;  sc  tool  facilities,  567-573 ; 
special  institutions,  605-606;  summary  of  edu- 
cational needs,  572 ; teacher  training,  571-573. 

Texas  (counties),  Bexar,  573;  Fannin,  574-575; 
Guadalupe,  576-577;  Harris,  377-579;  Harrison, 
5797584;  Houston,  584-585;  McLennan,  585-588; 
Smith,  588-590;  Tarrant,  591-592;  Travis,  592- 
596;  Walker,  597-598;  Waller,  508-600. 

Texas  College,  Tex.  See  Phillips  University, 
Tex. 

Thayer  Home  of  Clark  University,  Ga.,  317. 

Thebes,  Ga.,  230-331. 

Theological  schools,  17. 

Thirteenth  District  Normal  and  Collegiate  Insti- 

- tute.  La.,  309. 

Thomas,  E.  G.,  248. 

Thomas,  G.  C.,  193. 

Thomas,  J.  H.,  638. 

Thomas,  J.  P.,  103. 

Thomas,  Jesse  O.,  479. 

Thomaston,  Ala.,  08. 

Thomaston  Colored  Institute,  Ala.,  98. 

Thomasville,  Ala.,  97, 100. 

^ Thomasville,  Ga.,  343-944,351-352,  357. 

Thomasville  High  School,  Ala.,  100-101. 

Thomasville  Nonnal  School,  Ala.,  97. 

Thompson,  A.  E.,  374. 

Thompson,  H.  M.,  375. 

Thompson,  P.  H.,  373. 

Thompson,  P.  M.,  210. 

Thompson  Institute,  N.  C.,  433-434. 

Thom,  Charlotte  R..  58. 

Thyne  lnstitute,  Va.,  640-641. 

Tidewater  Institute,  Va.,  647. 

Tillett,  J.  E.,448. 

TiUotsoct  College,  Tex.,  596-597. 

Topeka,  Kans.,  678-679. 

Topeka  Industrie  and  Educational  Institute, 
Kans.,  678-679. 

a1*-.  357-358- 

Tougaloo College,  Mias.,  357. 

Tougaloo  University,  Mias.,  338. 

Townsend,  A,  M.»  539. 

Townsend,  William,  xao.  ; 

Travis  County  Training  School,  Tex.  See  Clayton 
Industrial  High  School,  Tot*. 

Trento]  m,  G,  II.,  40.  * 

Trent,  E.  Q.,  13»- 
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Trenton,  S.  C.,  493. 

Trigg,  Frank,  4x3. 

Trinity,  Tex.,  601. 

Trinity  School,  Ala. , 56-57. 

Troy,  Ala.,  99.  . 

Troy,  N.  C.,  436-477. 

Troy  Academic  and  Industrial  Academy,  Ala.,  99. 
Trustees  and  ownership  of  schools,  25-36.*  ' 
Tuggle,  Mrs.  C.  A.,  10a. 

Tuggle  InstituterAla. , ioa. 

Turn]  Olda.,  469. 

Tulsa  Public  High  School,  Okla.,  469.  , 

Tumbling  Shoals  Baptist  High  School,  S.  C.,  516. 
Turner,  E.  J-,  249. 

Turner,  S.  £).,  634. 

Turner  High  School,  Tenn.,  534-535. 

Tuscaloosa,  Ala.,  86-87, 105 
Tuscumbia,  Ala.,  40. 

Tuscumbia  Colored  High  School,  Ala.,  40. 
Tuskegee,  Ala.,  62-67. 

Tusk  eg  ee  Normal  and  Industrial  Institute,  62-67. 
Tuxedo,  Md.,  339. 

Tuxedo  Industrial  Institute,  Md.,  329. 

Twin  City  Seminary,  Ga.,  348.  * 

Tyler,  Tex.,  588-590. 

U. 

' Union  Agricultural  Institute,  Ala.,  101-102. 

Union  Institute,  S.  C.,  516. 

Union  Level,  Va.,  661. 

Union  Point,  Ga.,  426-227. 

Union  Point  Normal  ana  Industrial  School,  Ga., 
226-2  27.  fr  • 

Union  Ridge  Training  School,  Va.,  613-614. 

Union  Springs,  Ala.,  36. 

Union  Springs  Normal  School,  Ala.,  36. 

„ United  Presbyterian  schools,  small,  Tennessee, 


563-564 
United  St 


526. 


States  Rescue  and  Industrial  Home,  S.  C., 


Universities.  See  Colleges  and  universities. 

University  of  West  Tennessee,  Tenn.,  565. 

Urbana,  Ohio,  696. 

' Ur«juhart,  Helen  D.,  617. 

Utica  Normal  and  Industrial  Institute^iiss.,  348- 
349- 

V. 

Valentine,  B.  W.,  507. 

Valentine,  W.  R.,  683. 

Valley  College,  Va.,  665. 

Valliant,  Olda.,  466-467. 

Van  de  Vyver  College,  Va.,  660. 

* Verner,  A.  W.,  395. 

Vernon,  W.  T.,353. 

Vickers,  J.  H.,  115. 

Vicksburg,  Mis#.,  370-372, 377. 

Vicksburg  Industrial  School,  Miss.,  371. 

Vincennes,  Ind.,695. 

Virginia,  agricultural  education,  612;  appropria- 
tions, 607—610;  attendance,  6to;  Baptist  schools, 
small,  658-660;  Catholic  schools,  parish,  660; 
Episcopal  schools,  small,  660;  independent 
schools,  663-666;  industrial  education,  612; 
Presbyterian  schools,  small,  661-663;  private  sna 
higher  schools,  613-668;  school  facilities,  607- 


6x3;  special  institutions,  666-668;  summary  of 
educational  needs,  613;  .supervision,  612-613; 
teacher  training,  610-612. 

Virginia  (cities  and  towns).  Sm  undsr  nomot  of 
cities  and  towns. 

Virginia  (counties),  Albemarle,  613-614;  Bruns- 
wick,. 614-616;  Campbell,  617-619;  Aarotine, 
619-620;  Dinwiddie,  620-624;  Elizabeth  City, 
624-631;  Essex,  631-632;  Gloucester,  632-633; 
Henrico,  633-637;  Henry,  637-639;  Mecklen- 
burg, 639-641;  Montgomery,  641-643;  Norfolk, 
643-646;  Northampton,  647 ; Nottoway,  648-649; 
Pittsylvania,  649-652;  Powhatan,  652-653; 
Prince  William,  653-655;  Southampton, 655-656; 
Spotsylvania,  657-658. 

Virginia  Collegiate  and  Industrial  Institute,  Va., 

617- 6x8. 

Virginia  Normal  and  Industrial  Institute,  Va. , 623- 
624. 

Virginia  Theological  Seminary  and  College,  Va., 

618- 619. 

Virginia  Union  University,  Va.,  615-627. 
VonTobel,  R.  C.,  193. 

Vorhees  Industrial  School,  S.  C.,  479-481. 

W>~ 

Waccamaw,  S.  C.,  518. 

Waco,  Tex.,  585-588. 

Waco  Public  High  School,  Tex.,  585-586$ 
Wadesboro,  N.  C.,  447,  454. 

Wadipalaw  Island,  S.  C.,  523. 

Wake  County  Training  School,  N.  C.,  442-443. 
Wake  Forest,  N.  C.,  456. 

Wake  Forest  Normal  and  Industrial  School,  N.  C., 
456. 

Wakefield,  N.  C.,  451. 

Walden  College,  Tenn.,  543-544. 

Walker,  J.H.,  516. 

Walker,  S.C.,  329. 

Walker  Baptist  Institute,  Ga, , 339-240.  # . . . 

Wallace,  O.  C.,  136. 

Wallace  Grammar  School,  Tenn.,  563-564. 
Walterboro,  S.  C.,  522.  % 

Walters  Institute,  Ark.,  114-1x5. 

Waltersville,  Miss.,  376.  * 

Ward,  Myrtle  H.,  520. 

Ward  Academy  .Miss.  ,376-377- 
Ware,  Edward  T.,  213. 

Ware,  W.  P.,  544,  563. 

Waring,  J.  H.N.,  700. 

Warlick,  LulaG.,  698. 

Warren,  Ark.,  114-115. 

Warrenton,  N.  C.,  452.  ^ 

Warrington,  Fla.,  x8o.  * ' 

Wash,  M.  T.,  521. 

Washburn,  E.  L.,  310. 

Washburn  Seminary,  N.  C.,  396-397. 

Washington,  D.  C.,  147-158.  • 

Washington,  Ga.,  246,  249-250. 

Washington,  Booker  T.,  26,  02.  5m  also  Tuskegee 
Normal  and  Industrial  Institute. 

Washington,  D.  C.  Sot  District  of  Columbia. 
Washington,  Georgia,  75. 

Washington  County  Training  School,  Ga.,  245-246. 
Washington  Institute,  Ga.,  249. 

Watchman  Industrial  School,  R.  I.,  697. 

Waters  Normal  School,  N.  C„  420-422. 
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Watkins,  G,  P.,  66a* 

Watson,  E.  M.,  468. 

Watters,  P*  M.,317. 

Watts,  R.  P.,  648. 

Waugh,  Ala.,  76-77. 

Wsyxnan  Institute,  Ky„  378-379. 

Weaver,  W.  P.,  668. 

Weaver  Orphan  Home  for  Colored  Children,  Va., 

- 668. 

Webber,  T.  H.,  37a,  - 
Wendel,  P.  J.,  36a. 

Werking,  F.  J.,  366. 

West  Butler,  Ala.,  100. 

West  Florida  Baptist  Academy,  Fla.,  180. 

West  Guthrie,  Okla.,  467,. 

West  Kentucky  Industrial  College,  Ky.,  379. 

West  Lake,  La.,  991. 

West  Point,  Mias,,  346-347*  374. 

West  Tampa,  Fla.,  181.  ' 

West  Virginia,  attendance,  669;  appropriations, 
669;  ^nvate  and  higher  schools,  670-675;  school 
facilities,  669;summary  of  educational  needs,  669. 
West  Virginia  (cities  and  towns).  Set  under  names 
of  cities  and  towns. 

West  Virginia  (counties),  Jefferson,  670-671;  Ka- 
nawha, 673-674;  Mercer,  674-675. 

West  Virginia  Institute,  W.  Va.,  673-674. 

Western  College  and  Industrial  Institute,  Mo. , 383- 
384. 

Western  Union  Academy,  N.  C,,  450. 

Western  University,  Kans.,  679-681. 

Wethingtam,*  W.  A.,  430. 

Whaley,  J.  H.,  293.  * 

Wheeler,  F.  W.,6oa. 

White,  Alice,  77. 

White,  R.  A.,  543. 

White,  George  N.,  55. 

White  Station,  Tenn.,  565-566. 

Whitley,  I.  J.,  73. 

WUbertorce  University,  Ohio,  683-685. 

Wiley  College,  Tex.,  581-583. 

Wilkinson,  G,  C.,  148. 

Wilkinson,  R.  S..  50a. 

Willes,  Susie,  338.  ^ 

Willett,  B.  S.,  508. 

William  McKinley  Normal  and  Industrie  School, 
* Va.  See  Robert  Gould  Shaw  Normal  and  Indus- 
trial School , Va. ' 

Williams,  B.  W.,  523. 

Wiliams,  F.L.,386. 

WUHami,  T.  S.,  530. 

Williams,  hn  7*349. 

Williams,  Lucinda,  357. 

Williams,  R.  P.,  639. 

Williamson,  J.  M.,  374. 


WiUis,  A.  J.,  308. 

Wilmington,  Del.,  144-145. 

Wilmington,  N.  C.„  427-439, 45I»453- 
Wilsion,  C.  H.,  563.  ■ 

Wilson,  A.  A,,  252.  , * 

Wilson,  Emma'J.,  510. 

Wilson,  F.  W.,  640. 

Wilson,  J.  E , 309. 

Wilson,  W.G.,  90. 

Windsor,  N.  C.,  448. 

Winkfield,  J.  R„  37. 

Winn,  W.  R.,  604. 

Winnsboro,  La.,  314. 

Winnsboro,  S,  C.,  530. 

Winnsboro  Colored  Industrial  High  School,  La., 

^4- 

Winona.  Miss.,  375. 

Winston-Salem,  N.  C.,  405-406,456. 

Winton,  N.  C.,  420-421. 

Winton,  Willis  J.,  337. 

Wisconsin,’  694. 

Wolford,  H.  C.,  125. 

Wood,  F.  W.,  265. 

Woodfmk,  F.  W.,  564. 

Woods,  E.  W.,469. 

Woods,  Robert  C,,  618. 

Woodyard,  W.  E.,  621. 

Woolndgc,  J.  P,,  252. 

Wright,  J*.  Early,  646. 

Wright,  R.  R.,  200.  • 

Wynn,  Ark.,  134-13 j. 

Wynne  Normal  ana  Industrial  Institute,  Ark.,  134- 
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Xenia,  Ohio,  6^-687. 


X. 


Yadkin  Academy,  N.  C.,  453, 

Yadkin  Valley  High  SchooLN.  C.,  451. 
Yates,  J.  H.,  391.  4 

Yazoo,  Miss.,  37a. 

YborCity,  Fla.,  180. 

Yefger,  H.  C.,  118. 

York  County  Training  School,  Va.,  658. 
Young,  A.  L,,  456. 

Young,  C.  M.,  497. 

Young,  Nathan  B..  171. 

Young,  Rosa  J.,  104. 

Z, 

Zebukm,  N.  C.,  451. 

Zebu  Ion  Baptist  School,  N.  C.,  451. 
Zion  Academy,  N.  C.,  447. 
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